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KENILWORTH,  A  ROMANCE.       BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  WAVERLEY,  &LC.      • 

CO  much  has  been  written,  not  only  inherent  baseness  of  nature.  In  other 
*^  6(/,  but  w/3on  the  author  of  these  eel-  respects,  he  has  departed  from  the 
ebrated  works,  that  any  attempt  to  say  ground-work  of  fact,  in  prolonging  the 
what  would  be  new  upon  the  subject  is  existence  of  Amy  Robsart,  the  first  wife 
hopeless.  We  will  therefore  save  our  of  Leicester,  and  adding  to  her  melan- 
readers  from  that  sort  of  impertinence,  choly  destinies  a  number  of  the  occur- 
of  which  critics  almost  invariably  think  rences  which  belong  to  the  equally  per- 
it  necessary  to  be  guilty  ;  nor  trouble  turbed  fate  of  his  second  lady,tlie  daugh- 
them  by  way  of  preliminary  dissertation  ter  ot  Lord  Effingham,  and  widow  of 
with  our  general  view  of  the  merits,  John  Loai  Sheffii^id, whose  forced  mar- 
means,  and  literary  character  of  the  wri-  riage  with  Sir  E.  Stafford,  and  memo- 
ler  of  Kenihvorth.  Unless  proceeding  rahle  law-«uit,  to  establish  the  legitima- 
from  a  pen  of  very  uncommon  acute-  cy  of  her  children  agamst  the  claims  of 
ness  and  sagacity,  such  performances  Leicester's  widow  (the  consort  of  Es- 
are  but  tedious  ;  and  we  have  assumed  sex)  have  furnished  many  of  the  mate- 
that  the  print  of  Kenilworth  Castle  rials  on  which  these  volumes  are  con- 
would  acceptably   fill  the  space  usually  strncted. 

allotted  to  the  introductory  essay.     It  is         The  tale  opens  with  a  description  of 

besides    a  specimen    of  wood-cutting,  the  Bonny  Black  Bear  Inn,  at  Cumnor 

and  designates  the  principal  spots  men-  near    Oxford,  kept  by    Giles  Gosling, 

tioned  of  the  scene  where  this  interest-  whose  residence  and  evening's  company 

ing  story  is  laid.  are  painted  with  picturesque  effect.  The 

The  romance  of  Kenilworth  is  foun-  latter  are  joined  by  a  traveller,whosoon 

ded  on  events  connected   with    the  life  proves    himself    to    be  Michael   Lam- 

of  Robert  Dudley,   Earl   of  Leicester,  bourne,  mine  host's  nephew,  a  worthless 

the  cold-blooded  and   wicked  favourite  desperado,  whose  ancient  repute  is  not 

of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  comprehends  forgotten,  tho' near   twenty  years  have 

(whence  its  title)  the  famous  visit  of  her  elapsed  since  he  bid  a  hasty  farewell  to 

Majesty,  in  July   1575,   to   the    War-  his  native  village,  during  which   period 

vvickshire  Castle  of  that  powerful   peer,  he  had  pursued   a   profligate   career  in 

Leicester  is  drawn  in  a  more  favourable  various  foreign  lands.     A  deep  carouse 

light  than  historical   truth  warrants,  the  is  the  result  of  this  return  of  the  unre- 

author  having  skilfully  thrown  the  most  pentant  prodigal  ;  and  among  his    en- 

atrocious  of  his  villanies  upon  his  crea-  quiries    about  his    old  companions,  he 

ture.  Sir  Richard  Varney  ;  and  invent-  learns  that  one  of  them,  AnthonyFoster, 

ed  circuiTistances  to  controul  his  course  (otherwise  called  Fire-the-Faggot,fron! 

of  action,  rather  than  attribute  it  to  an  lais  having  lighted  tho   pile,    at    w' 
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Latimer  and  Ridley  were  consumed,)  is 
residing  in  a  mysterious  nfianner  atCum- 
nor  Place,  originally  an  abode  belong- 
to  tlie  Abbots  of  Abingdon.  The  con- 
versation on  this  subject  excites  the  at- 
tention of  a  stranger  guest,  who  is  sitting 
quietly  near  the  chimney-corner,  and 
who  proves  to  be  a  Cornish  gentleman, 
of  the  name  of  Tressilian,  in  quest  of 
Amy  Robsart,  the  fugitive  daugliter  of 
Sir  Hugh  Robsart  of  Devonshire,  (i[i 
the  romance,— in  reality  of  Norfolk,) 
and  his  own  quondam  love.  Song  and 
revel  abound;  and  asMasterGoldthred, 
the  cutting  mercer  of  Abingdon,  (one 
of  the  convives)  in  a  drinking  troll,  sup- 
plies us  with  the  only  poetical  effusion 
m  the  book,  we  shall  transfer  it. 

of  all  the  birds  on  bush  ov  tree. 

Commend  me  to  the  owl. 
Since  he  may  best  ensample  be 
To  those  the  cup  that  trowl. 
For  when  the  sun  hath  lel't  tlie  west, 
He  cliuses  the  tree  that  he  loves  the  best, 
And  he  whoops  out  his  song,  and  he  laughs  at 

liis  jest  ; 
'I'hen  tiiough  hours  be  late,  and  weather  foul, 
We'll  drink  to  the  health  of  the  bonny,  bonny 
owl. 

The  lark  is  but  a  bumpkin  fowl, 
He  sleeps  in  his  nest  till  morn  ; 
But  my  blessing  upon  the  jolly  owl, 
That  all  night  blows  his  horn. 
Then  up  with  your  cup  till  jou  stagger  in  speech, 
And  match  me  this  catch,  though  you  swagger 

and  screech, 
And  drink  till  you  wink,  my  merry  men  each  ; 
For  though  hours  be  late,  and  weather  be  foul, 
AVt"ll  drink  to  the  health  of  the  bonny,  bonny 
owl. 

But  matter  of  greater  moment  arises 
out  of  a  bet  between  the  singer  and 
Xiambourne,  that  the  latter  shall  find  ac- 
cess to  his  altered  companion,  and  see 
the  lady  reported  to  be  an  inmate  of  this 
house.  As  the  account  of  this  affair  is 
important  to  the  future  details,  we  shall 
quote  the  passage. 

"  Tony  Foster  lives  and  thrives," 
said  the  host. — "  But,  kinsman,  I 
would  not  have  you  call  him  Tony  Fire- 
the-Faggot,  if  you  would  not  brook 
the  stab."  "  How  !  is  he  grown 
ashamed  on't  ?"  said  Lambourne  ; 
"  why,  he  was  wont  to  boast  of  it,  and 
say  he  liked  as  well  to  see  a  roasted 
heretic,  as  a  roasted  ox."      "  Ay,  but, 


kinsman,  that  was  in  Mary's  time," 
replied  the  landlord,  "  when  Tony's 
Father  was  Reeve  here  to  the  Abbot  of 
Abingdon.  But  since  that,  Tony  mar- 
ried a  pure  precisian,  and  is  as  good  a 
Protestant,  I  warrant  yon  as  the  best." 
"  And  looks  grave,  and  holds  his  head 
high,  and  scorns  his  old  companion," 
said  the  mercer.  "  Then  he  hath  pros* 
pered,I  warrant  him," said  Lambourne; 
"  for  ever  when  a  man  hath  got  nobles 
of  his  own,  he  keeps  out  of  the  way  of 
those  whose  exchequers  lie  in  other 
men's  purchase."  "  Prospered,  quo- 
tha !"  said  the  mercer,  "  why  you  re- 
member Cumnor-Place,  the  old  man- 
sion-house beside  the  church-yard  ?" 
"  By  the  same  token,  1  robbed  the 
orchard  three  times — what  of  that  ?— 
it  was  the  old  Abbot's  residence  when 
there  was  plague  or  sickness  at  Abing- 
don." "  Ay,"  said  the  host,  "  but  that 
has  been  long  over ;  and  Anthony 
Foster  hath  a  right  in  it,  and  lives  there 
by  some  grant  from  a  great  courtier, 
who  had  the  church-lands  from  the 
crown  ;  and  there  he  dwells,  and  has 
as  little  to  do  with  any  poor  wight  ia 
Cumnor,  as  if  he  were  himself  a  belted 
knight."  "  Nay,"  said  the  mercer, 
"  it  is  not  altogether  pride  in  Tony 
neither — there  is  a  fair  lady  in  the  case, 
and  Tony  will  scarce  let  the  light  of 
day  look  on  her."  "  How,"said  Tres- 
silian,  who  now  for  the  first  time  inter- 
fered in  their  conversation,  "did  ye  not 
say  this  Foster  was   married,   and  to  a 


precisian 


"  Married  he  was,  and  to 


as  bitter  a  precisian  as  ever  eat  flesh  ia 
Lent;  and  a  cat-and-dog  life  she  led 
with  Tony,  as  men  said.  But  she  is 
dead,  rest  be  with  her,  and  Tony  hath 
but  a  slip  of  a  daughter  ;  so  it  is  thought 
he  means  to  wed  this  stranger,  that  mea 
keep  such  a  coil  about."  "  And  why 
so  1 — I  mean,  why  do  they  keep  a  coil 
about  her?" — said  Tressilian.  "  Why, 
I  wot  not,"  answered  the  host,  "  ex- 
cept that  men  say  she  is  as  beautiful  as 
an  angel,  and  no  one  knows  whence 
she  comes,  and  every  one  wishes  to 
know  why  she  is  kept  so  closely  mew- 
ed up.  For  my  part,  I  never  saw  her 
—you  have,  I  think,  Master  Gotd- 
thred  ?"     "  That  I  have,  old  boy,"  said 
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the  mercer.     "  Look  you,  I  was  riding    the  jibes  and  quips  of  this  valiant  sold- 
hither  from  Abingdon — 1  passed  under    ier,  who,  peradventure,  hath  had  more 
the  east  oriel  window  of  the  old  man-    cufis  than  crowns  in  the  Low    Coun- 
aion,  where  all  the  old    saints  and  his-     tries. — And  so,  sir,  as    I    passed  under 
tories  and  such  like  are  painted — It  was    the  great  painted  window,  leaving  my 
not  the  common  path   I   took,  but  one     rein   loose,     on    my  ambling   paltrey's 
through  the  Park  ;  for  the  postern-door    neck,  partly   for  mine   ease  and  partly 
was  upon  the    latch,  and  I   thought    I     that  I  might  have  the  more   leisure  to 
might  take  the  privilege  of  an  old  com-    peer  about,  I  hears  mc  the  lattice  open  ; 
rade  to  ride  across   through    the  trees,    and    never  credit  me,  sir,  if  there  did 
both  for  shading,  as  the  day  was  some-     not  stand  there  the  perpon  of  as  fair  a 
what  hot,  and  for  avoiding  of  dust,  be-     woman  as  ever  crossed  mine  eyes,  and 
cause    I   had    on    my    peach-coloured     I  think  I  have  looked  on  as  many  pret- 
doublet,  pinked  out  with  cloth  of  gold."    ty  wenches,  and  with  as  much  judg- 
"  Which  garment,"  said  Michael  Lam-     ment,  as  other  folks."       "  May   1   ask 
bourne,      "thou      would'st     willingly    her  appearance,  sir?"    said  Tressilian. 
make  twinkle   in    the   eyes    of  a  fair    "  O  sir,"  replied  Master  Goldthred,  "  I 
dame.       Ah  !   villain,  thou    wilt  never    promise  you  she  was  in  gentlewoman's 
leave  thy  old  tricks."      "  Not  so — not    attire — a  very  quaint  and  pleasing  dress, 
so,"  said  the   mercer,  with    a   smirking    that  might  have  served  the  Queen  her- 
laugh  ;    "  not  altogether  so — but  curi-    self;    for  she  had  a  forepart  with  body 
osity,  thou    knowest,    and   a  strain  of    and  sleeves,  of  ginger-coloured    satin, 
compassion  withal, — for  the  poor  young    which,  in  my  judgment,  must  have  cost 
lady  sees  nothing  from  morn  to    even     by  the  yard  some  thirty  shillings,  lined 
but  Tony   Foster,   with    his   scowling    with  murrey  taffeta,  and  laid  down  and 
black   brows,  his    bull's  head,  and    his    guarded  with  two  broad  laces  of  gold 
bandy  legs."        "And   thou   would'st    and  silver.     And  her  hat,  sir,  was  truly 
wiUingly  shew  her  a  dapper  body,  in  a    the   best-fashioned   thing    that  I    have 
silken  jerkin — a  limb  like  a  short-leg-    seen  in  these  parts,    being  of  tawney 
ged   hen's  in  a  cordovan    boot,   and  a    taffeta,  embroidered   with  scorpions  of 
round,  simpering,  what  d'ye   lack,  sort    Venice  gold,  and   having  a  border  gar- 
of  a  countenance,  set  off  with  a  velvet    nished   with  gold  fringe  ; — 1    promise 
bonnet,  a  Turkey  feather,  and  a  gilded    you,  sir,  an  absolute  and  all  surpassing 
brooch.       Ah  !  jolly  mercer,  they  who    device.       Touching    her    skirts,   they 
have  good    wares   are    fond    to    show    were  in  the  old  pass-devant  fashion." 
them. — Come,  gentles,  let  not  the  cup    "  I  did  not  ask  you  of  her  attire,  sir," 
stand — here's  to  long  spurs,  short  boots,    said  Tressilian,  who  had   shown  some 
full    bonnets,     and     empty    skulls  1"    impatience   during    this  conversation, 
"Nay,    now,   you  are  jealous  of  me,    "  but  of  her  complexion — the  colour  of 
Mike,"  said  Goldthred  ;     "  and  yet  my    her  hair,  her  features."      "  Touching 
luck  was  but  what  might  have  happen^    her  complexion,"  answered  the  mercer, 
ed  to   thee,  or   any  man."     "  Marry    "  I  am  not  so  special  certain  ;     but  I 
confound  thine   impudence,"    retorted     marked  that  her  fan  had  an  ivory  han- 
Lambourne  ;  "  thou  would'st  not  com-    die,  curiously  infaid  ; — and  then  again,' 
pare   thy    pudding   face,  and   sarsenet    as  to  the  colour  of  her  hair,  why,  I  can 
manners,  to  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier  1"    warrant,  be  its  hue  what  it    might,  that 
"Nay,  my  good  sir,"  said  Tressilian,    she  wore  above  it  a  net  of  green  silk, 
"  let  me  beseech  you  will  not  interrupt    parcel  twisted  with  gold."       "  A  most 
the   gallant  citizen;  methinks  he  tells    mercer-like  memory,"  said  Lambourne; 
his    tale    so   well,  I  could    hearken  to     "  the  gentleman  asks  him  of  the  lady's 
him  till  midnight."        "It's   more   of    beauty,  and  he  talks  of  her  line  clothes  T' 
your  favour  than  of  my    desert,"    an-    "  1  tell  thee,"  said    the    mercer,  some- 
swered  Master  Goldthred  ;  "  but  since    what  disconcerted,    "  I    had  little  time 
T   give  you    pleasure,  worthy    Master    to  look  at  iier ;  for  just  as  I  was  about 
Tressilian,  I  shall  proceed,  maugre  all    to  give  her  the  g'T^d  time  nf  diiv,  and 
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for  tlsat  purpose  had  puckered  my  fea- 
tures with  a  smile" "  Like  those  of 

a  jackaiiape,  simpering  at  a  chesniit," 
said  Michael  Larnbourne.  " — Up 
started  of  a  sudden,"  continued  Gold- 
thred,  without  heeding  the  interruption, 
"  Tony  Foster  himself,    vvitli   a  cudge! 

in    his  hand" "  And  broke  thy 

head  across,  I  hope,  for  thine   imperti- 
nence," said  his   entertainer.       "  That 
were  more  easily   said  than  done,"  an- 
swered   Goldthred    indignantly;  "no, 
no — there  was  no  breaking  of  heads — 
it's  true   he  advanced    his  cudgel,  and 
spoke  of  laying  on,   and  asked  why  I 
did  not  keep  the  public  road,  and  such 
like  ;  and  I  would    have  knocked  him 
over  the  pate  handsomely  for  his  pains, 
only  for  the  lady's  presence,  who  might 
have    swooned,    for    what   1    know." 
"  Now,  out  upon  thee  for  a  faint  spirit- 
ed slave  !"    said  Larnbourne  ;    "  what 
adventurous  knight  ever  thought  of  the 
lady's  terror,  when  he  went  to  thwack 
giant,  dragon,  or  magician,  in  her  pres- 
ence, and  for   her  deliverance?       But 
why   talk   to    thee    of  dragons,    who 
would  be  driven  back  by  a  dragon-fly? 
There  thou   hast  missed  the  rarest  op- 
portunity !"      <'  Take    it  thyself,  then, 
bully  Mike,"   answered   Goldthred. — 
"  Yonder  is  the  enchanted  Manor,  and 
thedragonand  the  ladyall  at  thy  service, 
if    thou     darest    venture    on     them." 
"  Why,  so   J  would    for  a  quartern  of 
sack,"  said    the   soldier — "  Or  stay — I 
am  foully  out  of  linen — wilt  thou   bet 
a  piece  of  Hollands  against   these   five 
angels,  that  I  go  not  up  to  the  Hall  to- 
morrow, and  force  Tony   Foster  to  in- 
troduce me  to  his  fair  guest  ?"     "  I  ac- 
cept  your   wager,"   said    the   mercer ; 
"  and  I  think,  though  thou  hadst  even 
the   impudence    of  the  devil,    I   shall 
gain  on  thee  this   bout.     Our  landlord 
here  shall  hold  stakes,  and  I  will  stake 
down  gold  till  I  send  thee  linen."     "  I 
will  hold  stakes    on   no  such  matter," 
said  Gosling.       "  Good  novi',  my  kins- 
man, drink  your  wine  in  quiet,  and  let 
such  adventures  alone.     I  promise  you. 
Master  Foster   hath  interest  enough  to 
lay  you  up  in  lavender  in  the  Castle  at 
Oxford,  or  to  get  your  legs  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  town-stocks."  "That 


would  be  but  renewing  an  old  intimacy; 
for  Mike's  shins  and  tho  town's  wood- 
en pinfold  have  been  well  known  to 
each  other  ere  now,"  said  the  mercer; 
"  hut  he  shall  not  budge  from  his  wager, 
unless  he  means  to  pay  forfeit."  "  For- 
feit?" said  Lambourne;  "I  scorn  it. 
I  value  Tony  Foster's  wrath  no  more 
than  a  shelled  pea-cod,  and  I  will 
visit  his  Lindabrides,  by  Saint  George, 
be  he  willing  or  no,"  "  I  would  glad- 
ly pay  your  halves  of  the  risk,  sir," 
said  Tressilian,  "  to  be  permitted  to  ac- 
company you  on  the  adventure."  "  In 
what  would  that  advantage  you,  sir  ?" 
answered  Lambourne,  •'  In  nothing, 
sir,"  said  Tressilian,  "  unless  to  mark 
the  skill  and  valour  with  which  you 
conduct  yourself.  I  am  a  traveller, 
who  seeks  for  strange  rencounters,  and 
uncommon  passages,  as  the  knights  of 
yore  did  after  adventures,  and  feats  of 
arms."  "Nay,  if  it  pleasures  you  to 
see  a  trout  tickled,"  answered  Lam- 
bourne, "  I  care  not  how  many  witness 
my  skill.  And  so  here  I  drink  to  suc- 
cess to  my  enterprize  ;  and  he  that  will 
not  pledge  me  on  his  knees  is  a  rascal, 
and  I  will  cut  his  legs  off  by  the  gar- 
ters." 

The  result  of  this  is  a  visit  to  Cum- 
nor  Place,  where  Tressilian  discovers 
Amy  Robsart,  who  is  the  secret  wife  of 
Leicester,  though  supposed  by  her 
friends  to  be  the  paramour  of  Varney. 
Varney  himself  he  also  encounters,  and 
a  combat  ensues  between  them,  which 
does  not  close  with  the  death  of  the  vil- 
lain, only  in  consequence  of  the  inter- 
ference of  Lambourne.  Varney's  state 
of  mind  is  finely  drawa-"he  exclaims  : 

"  She  loves  me  not — T  would  it  were 
as  true  that  I  love  not  her — Idiot  that 
I  was,  to  move  her  in  my  own  behalf, 
when  wisdom  bade  me  be  a  true  broker 
to  my  lord  ! — And  this  fatal  error  has 
placed  me  more  at  her  discretion  than  a 
wise  man  would  willingly  be  at  that  of 
the  best  piece  of  painted  Eve's  flesh  of 
them  all.  Since  the  hour  that  my  pol- 
icy made  so  perilous  a  slip,  I  cannot 
look  at  her  without  fear,  and  hate,  and 
fondness,  so  strangely  mingled,  that  I 
know  not  whether,  were  it  at  my  choice, 
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I  would  rather  possess  or  ruin  her.  But 
she  must  not  leave  this  retreat  until  I 
am  assured  on  what  terms  we  are  to 
stand.  My  lord's  interest — and  so  far 
it  is  mine  own — for  if  he  sinks  I  fall  in 
his  train — demands  concoaiment  of  his 
marriage — and  besides  I  v/ill  not  lend 
her  my  arm  to  climb  to  her  chair  of 
state,  that  she  may  set  her  foot  on  my 
neck  when  she  is  fairly  seated.  I  must 
work  an  interest  in  her,  either  through 
fear — and  who  knows  but  I  may  yet 
reap  the  sweetest  and  best  revenge  from 
her  former  scorn  ? — that  were  indeed  a 
master-piece  of  courtlike  art— let  me 
but  once  be  her  counsel-keeper-'-let  her 
confide  to  me  a  secret,  did  it  but  con- 
cern the  robbery  of  a  linnet's  nest,  and, 
fair  Countess,  thou  art  mine  own." 

The  apartments  in  which  the  secret 
and  imprisoned  wife  reside,  are  magnif- 
icently painted  :  and  present  a  grand 
example  of  the  skill  of  the  artist  in  this 
species  of  representation,  which  restores 
the  age  of  Elizabeth  to  our  eyes  and 
minds. 

But  to  resume  the  thread  of  the  story; 
— After  the  encounter  between  Tressil- 
ian  and  Varney,  the  latter  takes  Lam- 
bourne  into  his  service,  and  goes  to 
Woodstock  to  his  master  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.  The  arrival  of  the  precious 
pair  is  excellently  characteristic  of  the 
truth  with  which  the  manners  of  the  time 
are  painted,  and  of  the  joyeuse  tone 
which  pervades  these  volumes  and 
shows  them  to  be  the  production  of  a 
master  at  ease  as  to  his  ability  to  accom- 
plish his  design. 

Tressilian  begins  to  act  a  conspicu- 
ous part.  He  avoids  danger  by  hastily, 
setting  out  for  Lidcote  Hall  with  the 
tidings  he  had  gathered  respectingAmy, 
to  her  disconsolate  father.  On  his  way, 
his  horse  casts  a  shoe,  which  accident 
brings  him  acquainted  with  Wayland 
Smith,  an  extraordinary  character,  who 
with  the  co-operation  of  an  imp,  Dickie 
Sludge,  (very  like  the  Gobhn  of  Sir  W. 
Scott  !)  sustains  the  reputation  of  a 
necromancer,  and  frightens  and  works 
for  the  whole  neighbcirhood. 

Wayland  has  been  a  follower  of  A- 
lasco,  a  vile  qnack    who  is   afterwards 


found  in  the  train  of  Leicester,  and  an- 
swers to  one  of  those  characters  of  the 
Jew  and  Italian,  which  it  is  believed 
that  nobleman  maintained  to  commit 
his  poisoning  assassinations.  He  enters 
into  the  train  of  Tressilian,  and  accom- 
panies him  to  Lidcote,  where  he  cures 
Sir  Hugh  of  the  lethargick  disorder, 
brought  on  by  grief  for  his  daughter. 
The  following  is  the  description  of  the 
old  knight's  return  to  reason  : 

"  As  Tressilian,  his  own  eyes  filling 
fast  with  tears,  approached  more  and 
more  nearly  to  tlie  father  of  his  be- 
trothed bride.  Sir  Hugh's  intelligence 
seemed  to  revive.  He  sighed  heavily, 
as  one  who  awakens  from  a  state  of 
stupor,  a  slight  convulsion  passed  over 
his  features,  he  opened  his  arms  with- 
out speaking  a  word,  and  as  Tressilian 
threw  himself  into  them,  he  folded  him 
to  his  bosom.  "  There  is  something 
left  to  live  for  yet,"  were  the  first  words 
he  uttered  ;  and  while  he  spoke,  he 
gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  paroxysm 
of  weeping,  the  tears  chasing  each  oth- 
er down  his  sun-burnt  cheeks  and  long 
white  beard.  "  I  ne'er  thought  to  have 
thanked  God  to  see  my  master  weep," 
said  Will  Badger  ;  "  but  now  I  do, 
though  I  am  like  to  weep  for  company." 
"  I  will  ask  thee  no  questions,"  said  the 
old  Knight  ;  "  no  questions — none, 
Edmund — thou  hast  not  found  her,  or 
so  found  her,  that  she  were  better  lost." 
— Tressilian  was  unable  to  reply,  oth- 
erwise than  by  putting  his  hands  before 
his  face,  "  It  is  enough — it  is  enough. 
But  do  not  thou  weep  for  her,  Ed- 
mund. I  have  cause  to  weep,  for  she 
was  my  daughter, — thou  hast  cause  to 
rejoice,  that  she  did  not  become  thy 
wife. — Great  God  !  thou  knowest  best 
what  is  good  for  us — It  was  my  night- 
ly prayer  that  I  should  see  Amy  and 
Edmund  wedded, — had  it  been  grant- 
ed, it  had  now^  been  gall  added  to  bit- 
terness." "  Be  comforted,  my  friend," 
said  the  Curate,  addressing  Sir  Hugh, 
"  it  cannot  be  that  the  daughter  of  all 
our  hopes  and  affections  is  the  vile  crea- 
ture you  would  bespeak  her."  "  O, 
no,"  replied  Sir  Hugh,  impatiently,  "  I 
were  wrong  to  name  broadly  the   ba?e 
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thing  she  has  become — there  is  some 
new  name  for  it,  I  warrant  me.  It  is 
lionour  enough  for  the  daughter  of  an 
old  De'nshire  clown  to  be  the  lemman 
of  a  gay  courtier, — of  Varuey  too, — 
of  Varney,  whose  grandsire  was  reliev- 
ed i)y  my  father,  when  his  fortune  was 
broken,  at  the  battle  of — the  battle  of 
— where  Richard  was  slain — out  on 
my  memory — and  I   warrant   none   of 

you  will  help  me.' '  Tiie   battle  of 

Bosworth,'  said  Master  IMumblazen, 
'  stricken  between  Richard  Crookback 
and  Henry  Tudor,  grandsire  of  the 
Queen  that  now  is,  Primo  Henrici 
Septimi  ;  and  in  the  year  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eighty  five,  •post 
Christum  natum.^  'Ay,  even  so,' 
said  the  good  Knight,  '  every  child 
knows  it — But  my  poor  head  forgets 
all  it  should  remember,  and  remembers 
only  what  it  would  most  willingly  for- 
get. My  brain  has  been  at  fault, 
Tressiliao,  almost  ever  since  thou  hast 
been  away,  and  even  yet  it  hunts  coun- 
ter." *  Your  worship,'  said  the  good 
clergyman,  '  had  better  retire  to  your 
apartment,  and  try  to  sleep  for  a  little 
space, — the  physician  left  a  composing 
draught, — and  our  Great  Physician 
has  commanded  us  to  use  earthly  means, 
that  we  may  be  strengthened  to  sustain 
the  trials  he  sends  us.'  '  True,  true, 
old  friend,' said  Sir  Hugh,'  and  we  will 
bear  our  trials  manfully — We  have  lost 
but  a  woman. — See,  Tressilian," — he 
drew  from  his  bosom  a  long  ringlet  of 
fair  hair, — '  see  this  lock  ! — I  tell  thee, 
Edmund,  the  very  night  she  disappear- 
ed, when  she  bid  me  good  even,  as  she 
was  wont,  she  hung  about  my  neck, 
and  fondled  me  more  than  usual  ;  and 
I,  like  an  old  fool,  held  her  by  this 
lock,  until  she  took  her  scissars,  sever- 
ed it,  and  left  it  in  my  hand, — as  all  I 

was  ever  to  see    more    of  her!" 

Tressilian  was  unable  to  reply,  well 
judging  what  a  complication  of  feelings 
must  have  crossed  the  bosom  of  the 
unhappy  fugitive  at  that  cruel  moment. 
The  clergyman  was  about  to  speak,  but 
Sir  Hugh  interrupted  him.  "  I  know 
what  you  would  say.  Master  Curate, — 
after  all,  it  is  but  a  lock  of  woman's 
tresses, — and   by  woman,  shame,  and 


sin,  and  death,  came  into  an  innocent 
world — And  learned  Master  Mumbla- 
zen,  too,  can  say  scholarly  things  of 
their  inferiority.'  '  Oest  Vhomme,* 
said  Master  Mumblazen,  '  qui  se  bast 
et  qui  conseille.^  '  True,'  said  Sir 
Hugh,  '  and  we  will  bear  us,  therefore, 
like  men  who  have  both  mettle  and 
wisdom  in  us. — Tressilian,  thou  art  as 
welcome  as  if  thou  had  brought  better 
news.  But  we  have  spoken  too  long 
dry-lipped. — Amy,  fill  a  cup  of  wine 
to  Edmund,  and  another  to  me.' — 
Then  instantly  recollecting  that  he  call- 
ed upon  her  who  could  not  hear,  he 
shook  his  head,and  said  to  the  clergyman, 
'  This  grief  is  to  my  bewildered  mind 
what  the  Church  of  Lidcote  is  to  our 
park  ;  we  may  lose  ourselves  among 
the  briars  and  thickets,  for  a  little  space, 
but  from  the  end  of  each  avenue  we  see 
the  old  grey  steeple  and  the  grave  of 
my  forefathers.  I  would  I  were  to 
travel  that  road  to-morrow." 

Tressilian  is  now  Summoned  by  his 
patron,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  (Leicester's 
rival,)  and  proceeds  to  court  to  attend 
him,  and  also  to  bring  the  case  of  Amy's 
supposed  seduction  before  the  Queen. 

The  romance  here  enters  more  dis- 
tinctly upon  personages  of  historical 
note.  The  leaders  themselves,  and  the 
contending  factions  of  Leicester  and 
Sussex  are  admirably  pourtrayed  ;  nor 
is  the  character  of  Elizabeth  less  pow- 
erfully delineated.  Shakspeare,  Sidney, 
Harrington,  are  slightly  mentioned  ; 
but  Raleigh's  earliest  fortunes  are  hap- 
pily combined  with  the  romance. 

The  audience  of  the  rival  peers  is  a 
noble  drama,  which  we  lament  our  ina- 
bility to  transcribe.  Leicester  is  obliged 
to  dissemble,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
storm  of  his  royal  mistress's  displeasure. 
And  when  the  accusation  respecting 
Amy  Robsart  is  brought  forward,  com- 
pelled to  sanction  the  falsehood  of  Var- 
ney, that  she  is  his  wife.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  he  regains  his  ascendancy 
as  the  favourite  ;  and  the  Kenilwortli 
Progress  is  resolved  upon  ;  Varney, 
however,  being  ordered  to  bring  his 
lady  thither. 

Preparations  are  every  where  made 
for  the  visit  to  Kenilworth,  and  Varney 
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is  dispatched  by  his  lord  to  Cumnor- 
Place  to  induce  Amy  to  the  disguise  of 
appearing  there  as  his  own  wife,  till 
Leicester's  plans  are  ripe.  This  inter- 
view is  admirable  : 

"  Varney  entered  the  room  in  the 
dress  in  which  he  had  waited  on  his 
master  that  morning  to  court,  the  splen- 
dour of  which  made  a  strange  contrast 
with  the  disorder  arising  from  hasty  ri- 
ding, during  a  dark  night  and  foul  ways. 
His  brow  bore  an  anxious  and  hurried 
expression,  as  one  who  had  that  to  say 
of  which  he  doubts  the  reception,  and 
who  hath  yet  posted  on  from  the  neces- 
sity of  communicating  his  tidings.  The 
Countess's  anxious  eye  at  once  caught 
the  alarm,  as  she  exclaimed,  "You  bring 
news  from  my  lord,  Master  Varney — 
Gracious  Heaven,  is  he  ill  V  '  No, 
madam,  thank  Heaven  !'  said  Varney, 
'  C  impose  yourself,  and  permit  me  to 
take  breath  ere  I  communicate  my  ti- 
dings,' '  No  breath,  sir,'  replied  the 
lady,  impatiently  ;  '  I  know  your  theat- 
rical arts.  Since  your  breath  hath  suf- 
ficed to  bring  you  hither,  it  may  sufiice 
to  tell  your  tale,  at  least  briefly,  and  in 
the  gioss.'  '  Madam,'  answered  Var- 
ney, '  we  are  not  alone,  and  my  lord's 
message  was  for  your  ear  only.' 
.'  Leave  us,  Janet,  and  Master  Foster,' 
said  the  lady  ;  '  but  remain  in  the  next 
apartment,  and  within  call.'  Foster 
and  his  daughter  retired,  agreeably  to 
the  Lady  Leicester's  commands,  into 
the  next  apartment,  which  was  the 
withdrawing-room.  The  door  which 
led  from  the  sleeping-chamber  was  then 
carefully  shut  and  bolted,  and  the  fath- 
er and  daughter  remained  both  in  a 
posture  of  anxious  attention,  the  first 
with  a  stern,  suspicious,  anxious  cast  of 
countenance,  and  Janet  with  folded 
hands,  and  looks  which  seemed  divided 
betwixt  her  desire  to  know  the  fortunes 
of  her  mistress,  and  her  prayers  to 
Heaven  for  her  safety,  Anthony  Fos- 
ter seemed  himself  to  have  some  idea  of 
what  was  passing  through  his  daugh- 
ter's mind,  lor  he  crossed  the  apartment 
and  took  her  anxiously  by  the  hand, 
saying,  '  That  is  right — pray,  Janet, 
pray-— we  have  all  need  of  prayers,  and 


some  of  us  more  than  others.  Pray, 
Janet — I  would  pray  myself,  but  I 
must  listen  to  what  goes  on  within — 
evil  has  been  brewing,  love — evil  has 
been  brewing.  God  forgive  our  sins, 
but  Varney's  sudden  and  strange  arri- 
val bodes  us  no  good.'  Janet  had 
never  before  heard  her  father  excite  or 
even  permit  her  attention  to  any  thing 
which  passed  in  their  mysterious  fam- 
ily, and  now  that  he  did  so,  his  voice 
sounded  in  her  ear — she  knew  not  why 
— like  that  of  a  screech-owl  denoun- 
cing some  deed  of  terror  and  of  woe. 
She  turned  her  eyes  fearfully  towards 
the  door,  almost  as  if  she  expected  some 
sounds  of  horror  to  be  heard,  or  some 
sight  of  fear  to  display  itself.  All, 
however,  was  as  still  as  death,  and  the 
voices  of  those  who  spake  in  the  inner- 
chamber  were,  if  they  spoke  at  all, 
carefully  subdued  to  a  tone  which  could 
not  be  heard  in  the  next.  At  once, 
however,  they  were  heard  to  speak  last, 
thick,  and  hastily  ;  and  presently  atier 
the  voice  of  the  Countess  was  heard 
exclaiming,  a;  the  highest  pitch  to 
which  indignation  could  raise  it,  '  Un- 
do the  door,  sir,  I  command  you  ! — 
Undo  the  door ! — I  will  have  no  oth- 
er reply!' — she  continued,  drowning 
with  her  vehement  accents  the  low  and 
muttered  sounds  which  Varney  was 
heard  to  utter  betwixt  whiles.  '  What 
ho  !  without  there  !'  she  persisted,  ac- 
companying her  words  with  shrieks, 
'  Janet,  alarm  the  house  ! — Foster, 
break  open  the  door — I  am  detained 
here  by  a  traitor! — Use  axe  and  lever. 
Master  Foster — I  will  be  your  war- 
rant !'  '  It  shall  not  need,  madam,' 
Varney  was  at  length  distinctly  heard, 
to  say.  '  If  you  please  to  expose  my 
lord's  important  concerns  and  your  owu 
to  the  general  ear,  I  will  not  be  your 
hindrance.'  The  door  was  unlocked 
and  thrown  open,  and  Janet  and  her 
father  rushed  in,  anxious  to  learn  the 
cause  of  these  reiterated  exclamations. 
When  they  entered  the  apartment, 
Varney  stood  by  the  door  grinding  his 
teeth,  with  an  expression  in  which  rage, 
and  shame,  and  fear,  had  each  their 
share.  The  Countess  stood  in  the 
midst  of  her  apartmerU  like  a  juvenila 
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Pythoness,  under  the  influence  of  the 
prophetic  fury.  The  veins  in  her 
beautiful  forehead  started  into  swoln 
blue  lines  through  the  hurried  impulse 
of  her  articulation — her  cheek  and 
neck  glowed  like  scarlet — her  eyes 
were  like  those  of  an  imprisoned  ea- 
gle, flashing  red  lightning  on  the  foes 
whom  it  cannot  reach  with  its  talons. 
Were  it  possible  for  one  of  the  Graces 
to  have  been  animated  by  a  Fury,  the 
countenance  could  not  have  united 
siinh  beauty  with  so  much  hatred,  scorn, 
defiance,  and  resentment.  The  gesture 
and  attitude  corresponded  with  the 
voice  and  looks,  and  altogether  present- 
ed a  spectacle  which  was  at  once  beau- 
liiul  and  fearful ;  so  much  of  the  sub- 
lime had  the  energy  of  passion  united 
with  the  Countess  Amy's  natural  love- 
liness. Janet,  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
open,  ran  to  her  mistress;  and  more 
slowly,  yet  with  more  haste  than  he 
was  wont,  Anthony  Foster  went  to 
Richard  Varney.  '  In  the  Truth's 
name,  what  ails  your  ladyship?'  said 
the  former.  '  What,  in  the  name  of 
Satan,  have  you  done  to  her?'  said 
Foster  to  his  friend.  '  Who,  I  ? — 
nothing,'  answered  Varney,  but  with 
sunken  head  and  sullen  ;  '  nothing 
but  communicated  (o  her  her  lord's 
commands,  which  if  the  lady  list  not 
to  obey,  she  knows  better  how  to  an- 
swer it  than  I  may  pretend  to  do.' 
'  Now,  by  Heaven,  Janet !'  said  the 
Countess,  '  the  false  traitor  lies  in  his 
throat !  He  must  needs  lie,  for  he 
speaks  to  the  dishonour  of  my  noble 
lord — be  must  needs  lie  doubly,  for  he 
■-peaks  to  gain  ends  of  his  own,  equally 
execrable  and  unattainable.'  '  You 
have  misapprehended  me,  lady,'  said 
Varney,  with  a  sulky  species  of  sub- 
mission and  apology;  '  let  this  matter 
rest  till  your  passion  be  abated,  and  I 
will  explain  all.'  '  Thou  shall  never 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so,'  said 
the  Countess. — '  Look  at  him,  Janet. 
He  is  fairly  dressed,  hath  the  outside  of 
a  gentleman,  and  hither  became  to  per- 
suade me  it  was  my  lord's  pleasure — 
nay,  more,  my  wedded  lord's  com- 
mands, that  I  should  go  with  him  to 
Kenilworth,  and  before  the  Queen  and 


nobles,  and  in  presence  of  my  ow 
wedded  lord,  that  I  should  acknowledg 
him — Jihii  there — that  very  cloak-brusl 
ing,  shoe-cleaning  fellow — lain  then 
my  lord's  lacquey,  for  my  liege  lor 
and  husband  ;  furnishing  against  m) 
self,  great  God!  whenever  I  was  t 
claim  my  right  and  my  rank,  such  wea 
pons  as  would  hew  my  just  claim  froi 
the  root,  and  destroy  my  character  t 
be  regarded  as  an  honourable  matro 
of  the  English    nobility  !       *     * 

*  *  Never  will  I  believe  that  th 
noble  Dudley  gave  countenance  to  s 
dastardly,  so  dishonourable  a  plai 
Thus  I  tread  on  his  infamy,  if  his  ir 
deed  it  be,  and  thus  destroy  its  remen 
brance  for  ever  !'  So  saying,  she  toi 
in  pieces  Leicester's  letter, and  stampe( 
in  the  extremity  of  impatience,  as 
she  would  have  annihilated  the  minu 
fragments  into  which  she    had  rent  i 

*  -*  *  <  I  v\'ould  I  were  a  man  bi 
for  five  m.inutes  !  It  were  space  enoug 
to  make  a  craven  like  thee  confess  h 
villainy.  But  go — begone — Tell  tli 
master,  that  when  I  take  the  foul  couri 
to  which  suchscandalousdeceits  as  the 
hast  recommended  on  his  behalf  mu 
necessarily  lead  me,  I  will  give  him 
rival  something  worthy  of  the  nam 
He  shall  not  be  supplanted  by  an  ign( 
minions  lacquey,  whose  best  fortune 
to  catch  his  master's  last  suit  of  cloth 
ere  it  is  thread-bare,  and  who  is  on 
iit  to  seduce  a  suburb-wench  by  tl 
bravery  of  new  roses  in  his  master 
old  pantofles.  Go,  begone,  sir- 
scorn  thee  so  much,  that  I  am  asharat 
to  have  been  angry  with  thee." 

They  attempt  to  poison  her,  but  si 
is  saved  by  an  antidote  given  by  Wa 
land,  and  finally  escaping  from  Cumn 
under  the  guidance  of  that  individui 
arrives  after  several  interesting  advei 
tures  at  Kenilworth  on  the  morning 
the  day  whereon  the  Queen  makes  h 
entry. 

By  a  strange  fatality,  the  unhap[ 
Countess  is  carried  in  her  disguise 
the  apartment  in  Mervyn's  Towe 
which  had  been  assigned  to  Tressiliai 
here  they  meet,  and  a  most  affectii 
scene  ensues,  in  which  the  equivocal  i 
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lations  of  all  the  parties  are  more  inex- 
tricably involved. 

Tressilian  consents  to  keep  the  se- 
«ret  of  Amy  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
but  a  letter  to  Leicester,  apprizing  him 
of  her  situation,  unfoiUinately  miscar- 
ries; and  the  scounciiel  Varney  has 
Waylarid  thriist  out  of  the  castle  that 
he  may  carry  his  own  infernal  plot,  un- 
obstructed, into  effect.  The  intricacies 
of  the  game  which  Leicester,  his 
Countess,  Tressilian,  and  Varney,  are 
playing,  become  more  and  more  peril- 
ous, as  the  Earl  vacillates  between  bis 
love  for  Amy,  and  his  ambition  to 
marry  Elizabeth.  The  lone  lady  in 
her  tower-chamber,  forms  an  exquisite 
subject.  While  she  was  waiting  here 
the  ruffian  Lambourne,  supposing  the 
room  to  contain  a  light  love  of  Tres- 
silian's,  bursts  open  the  door,  and  offers 
•violence  to  the  Countess.  Her  shrieks 
bring  the  tower-keeper  to  her  aid,  and 
while  he  struggles  with  Lambourne, 
she  escapes  into  the  garden.  Here 
she  is  discovered  by  the  Queen,  and 
confesses  her  marriage  with  Leicester. 
Dread  confusion  ensues:  the  incensed 
princess  hardly  spares  her  favourite's 
life  ;  but  the  tempest  is  appeased  by 
Dew  inventions  and  lies  of  Varney, 
who  further  infects  his  master's  breast 
with  foul  suspicions  of  Amy's  infidel- 
ity, amounting  almost  to  certainty,  so 
strong  is  the  circumstantial  chain  of 
evidence,  respecting  her  stay  in  Tres- 
ailian's  chamber. 

Our  limits  preclude  us  from  tlie  de- 
tails, however,  and  we  can  only  no- 
tice, that  a  very  affecting  meeting  takes 
place  between  the  Earl  and  Countess, 
that  Varney  obtains  authority  to  carry 
her  to  Cumnor,  and  dispose  of  her,  and 
that  Leicester  and  Tressilian  twice  en- 
counter with  swords.  The  last  of 
these  combats  leads  to  the  catastrophe. 
Tressilian  is  disarmed,  and  on  the  point 
of  being  slain,  when  the  Earl's  hand  is 
arrested  by  Dickie  Sludge,  and  the  too 
long  lost  letter  from  Amy  is  delivered 
to  him.  This  explains  all,  and  the  dis- 
tracted Earl  speeds  away  Tressilian,  to 
save  poor  Amy  from  Varney's  murder- 
ous machinations.  But  before  conclu- 
ding her  fatal   story,   we  ought   to  ex- 
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tract  the  scene  in  which  the  effect  of 
Leicester's  treachery  is  exhibited  with 
regard  to  the  Queen;  but  our  limits 
forbid,  and  we  proceed  to  the  catastro- 
phe. 

The  victim  of  Varney  is  hurried  to 
Cumnor,  and  on  the  way  Lambourne 
is  shot  by  his  master,  to  destroy  the  ev- 
idence of  a  merciful  order,  of  which  he 
is  the  bearer  from  the  Earl.  At  Cum- 
nor, Alasco  is  found  dead  in  his  labora- 
tory, destroyed  by  the  fumes  of  one  of 
his  own  infernal  preparations.  The 
task  of  murdering  the  hapless  lady 
therefore  devolves  on  Varney  himself; 
and  he  accomplishes  it  by  causing  her 
to  precipitate  herself  down  a  fearful 
abyss. 

"  On  the  next  day,  when  evening  ap- 
proached, Varney  summoned  Foster  to 
the  execution  of  their  plan.  Tider  and 
Foster's  old  man-servant  were  sent  on  a 
feigned  errand  down  to  the  village,  and 
Anthony  himself,  as  if  anxious  to  see 
that  the  Countess  suffered  no  want  of 
accommodation,  visited  her  place  of 
confinement.  He  was  so  much  staffser- 
ed  at  the  mildness  and  patience  with 
which  she  seemed  to  endure  her  confine- 
ment, that  he  could  not  help  earnestly 
recommending  to  her  not  to  cross  the 
threshold  on  any  account  whatsoever, 
until  Lord  Leicester  should  come, 
'  Which,'  he  added,  '  I  trust  in  God, 
will  be  very  soon.'  Amy  patiently 
promised  that  she  would  resign  herself 
to  her  fate,  and  Foster  returned  to  his 
hardened  companion  with  his  conscience 
half-eased  of  the  perilous  load  which 
weighed  on  it.  '  I  have  warned  her,' 
he  said ;  '  surely  in  vain  is  the  snare  set 
in  the  sight  of  any  bird.'  He  left,  there- 
fore, the  Countess's  door  unsecured  on 
the  outside,  and  withdrew  the  supports 
which  sustained  the  falling  trap, 
which,  therefore  kept  its  level  position 
merely  through  a  slight  adhesion. 
They  then  withdrew  to  wait  the  issue 
on  the  ground-floor  adjoining,  but  they 
waited  long  in  vain.  At  length  Var- 
ney, after  walking  long  to  and  fro,  with 
his  face  muffled  in  his  cloak,  threw  it 
suddenly  back,  aud  said,  '  Surely  never 
was  a  woman  fool  enough  to  neglect  so 
fair  an  opportunity   of  escape.'     'Per; 
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baps  she  is  resolved,'  said  Foster,  '  to 
await  her  husband's  return.'  '  True — 
most  true,'  said  Varney,  rushing  out, 
'  1  had  not  thouglit  of  that  before.'  In 
less  than  two  minutes,  Foster,  who  re- 
mained behind,  heard  the  tread  of  a 
horse  in  the  court-yard,  with  a  whistle 
similar  to  that  which  was  the  Earl's 
usual  signal ; — and  the  instant  after  the 
door  of  the  Countess's  chamber  opened, 
and  tlie  trap-door  gave  way.  There 
was  a  rushing  sound— a  heavy  fall — a 
faint  groan — and  all  was  over.  At 
the  same  instant,  Varney  called  in  at 
the  window,  in  an  accent  and  tone 
which  was  an  indescribable  mixture 
betwixt  horror  and  raillery,'  Ts  the  bird 
caught? — Is  the  deed  done?'  '  O  God, 
forgive  us  !'  replied  Anthony  Foster. 
'  Why,  thou  fool,'  said  Varney,  *  thy 
toil  is  ended,  and  thy  reward  secure. 
Look  down  into  the  vault — what  seest 
thou'  ?  '  I  see  only  a  heap  of  white 
clothes,  like  a  snow-drift,'  said  Foster. 
'  O  God,  she  moves  her  arm  !'  '  Hurl 
something  down  on  her — Thy  gold 
chest,  Tony — it  is  an  heavy  one.' 
'  Varney,  thou  art  an  incarnate  fiend  !' 
replied  Foster; — 'There  needs  noth- 
ing more — She  is  gone  !'  '  So  pass 
our  troubles,'  said  Varney,  entering  the 
room  ;  '  I  dreamed  not  I  could  have 
mimicked  the  Earl's  call  so  well.  Let 
us  now  think  how  the  alarm  should  be 
given, — the  body  is  to  remain  where 
it  is.'  But  their  wickedness  was  to  be 
permitted  no  longer; — for,  even  while 
they  were  at  this  consultation,  Tressil- 
ian  and  Raleigh  broke  in  upon  them, 
having  obtained  admittance  by  means 
of  the  servants  whom  they  had  secured 
at  the  village.  Foster  fled  ;  and,know- 
ing  each  corner  and  pass  of  the  intricate 
old  house,  escaped  all  search.  But 
Varney  was  taken  on  the  spot ;  and, 
instead  of  expressing  compunction  for 
what  he  had  done,  seemed  to  take  a 
fiendish  pleasure  in  pointing  out  to 
them  the  remains  of  the  murdered 
Countess,  while  at  the  same  time  he  de- 
fied them  to  shew  that  he  had  any  share 
in  her  death.  The  despairing  grief  of 
Tressilian,  on  viewing  the  mangled  and 
yet  warm  remains  of  what   had  lately 


been  so  lovely  and  beloved,  was  such, 
that  Raleigh  was  compelled  to  have 
him  removed  from  the  place  by  force, 
while  he  himself  assumed  the  direction 
of  what  was  to  be  done.  Varney,  up- 
on a  second  examination,  made  very 
little  mystery  either  of  the  crime  or  of 
its  motives  ;  alleging  as  a  reason  for 
his  frankness,  that  though  much  of  what 
be  confessed  could  only  have  attached 
to  him  by  suspicion,  yet  that  suspicion 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  deprive 
him  of  Leicester's  confidence,  and  to 
destroy  all  his  towering  plans  of  ambi- 
tion. '  I  was  not  born,'  he  said,  '  to 
drag  on  the  remainder  of  life  a  degraded 
outcast, — nor  will  I  so  die,  that  my  fate 
shall  make  a  holiday  to  the  vulgar  herd.' 
— From  these  words  it  was  apprehend- 
ed he  had  some  design  upon  himself, 
and  he  was  carefully  deprived  of  all 
means  by  which  such  could  be  carried 
into  execution.  But  like  some  of  the 
heroes  of  antiquity,  he  carried  about 
his  person  a  small  quantity  of  strong 
poison,  prepared  probably  by  the  cele- 
brated Demetrius  Alasco.  Having 
swallowed  this  potion  over-night,  he 
was  found  next  morning  dead  in  his 
cell ;  nor  did  he  appear  to  have  suffered 
much  agony,  his  countenance  present- 
ing, even  in  death,  the  habitual  expres- 
sion of  sneering  sarcasm,  which  was 
predominant  while  he  lived.  The 
wicked  man,  sailh  scripture,  hath  no 
bonds  in  his  death. 

"  The  fate  of  his  colleague  in  wicked- 
ness was  long  unknown.  Curanor- 
Place  was  deserted  immediately  after 
the  murder  ;  for,  in  the  vicinity  of  what 
was  called  the  Lady  Dudley'sChamber, 
the  domestics  pretended  to  hear  groans 
and  screams,  and  other  supernatural 
noises.  After  a  certain  length  of  time, 
Janet  hearing  no  tidings  of  her  father, 
became  the  uncontrolled  mistress  of 
his  property,  and  conferred  it  with  her 
hand  upon  Wayland,  who  had  become 
a  man  of  settled  character,  and  had  a 
place  in  Elizabeth's  household.  But 
it  had  been  after  they  had  been  both 
dead  for  some  years,  that  their  eldest 
son  and  heir,  in  making  some  research- 
es about   Cumnor-Hall,   discovered    a 
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secret  passage,  closed  by  an  iron  door, 
which,  opening  from  under  the  bed  in 
the  Lady  Dudley's  Chamber  descended 
to  a  sort  of  a  cell,  in  which  they  found 
an  iron  chest  containing  a  quantity  of 
gold,  and  a  human  skeleton  stretched 
above  it.  The  fate  of  Anthony  Fos- 
ter was  now  manifest.  He  had  fled  to 
this  place  of  concealment,  forgetting  the 
key  of  the  spring-lock,  and  secured  from 
escape,  by  the  means  he  had  used  for 
preservation  of  that  gold,  for  which  he 
had  sold  his  salvation,  he  had  there  per- 
ished miserably.  Unquestionably  <he 
groans  and  screams  heard  by  <he  do- 
mestics were  not  entirely  imaginary, 
but  were  those  of  this  wretch,  who,  in 
his  agony,  was  crying  for  relief  and 
succour. 

"The  news  of  the  Countess's  dread- 
ful fate  put  a  sudden  period  to  the 
pleasures  of  Kenilworth.  Leicester 
retired  from  court,  and  for  a  considera- 
ble time  abandoned  himself  to  his  dis- 
tress. Butas  Varney  in  his  declaration 
had  been  studious  to  spare  the  character 
of  his  patron,  he  was  the  object  rather 
of  compassion  than  resentment.  The 
Queen  at  length  recalled  him  to  court  ; 
he  was  once  more  distinguished  as  a 
statesman  and  favourite,  and  the  rest 
of  his  career  is  well  known  to  history. 
But  there  was  something  retributive  in 
his  death,  if  according  to  an  account 
very  generally  received,  it  took  place 
from  his  swallowing  a  draught  of  poi- 
son, which  was  designed  for  another 
person. 


"  Sir  Hugh  Robsart  died  very  sooa 
after  his  daughter,  having  settled  his 
estate  on  Tressilian.  But  neither  the 
prospect  of  rural  independence,  nor 
promises  of  favour  which  Elizabeth 
held  out  to  induce  him  to  follow  the 
court,  could  remove  his  profound  mel- 
ancholy. Wherever  he  went,  beseem- 
ed to  see  before  him  the  disfigured 
corpse  of  the  early  and  only  object  of 
his  affection.  At  length,  having  made 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
old  friends  and  old  servants  of  Sir 
Hugh's  family  at  Lidcote-Hall,  he  him- 
self embarked  with  his  friend  Raleigh 
for  the  Virginia  expedition,  and,  young 
in  years,  but  old  in  griefs,  died  before 
his  day  in  that  foreign  land." 

Such  is  Kenilworth,  at  least  so  far  as 
we  can  shew  it,  for  it  is  not  in  our  pow- 
er to  mark  the  multitude  of  isolated 
beauties  which  grace  the  narration,  and 
afford  delightful  proof  of  the  genius  of 
the  author  in  touches  of  nature,  exqui- 
site similies,  and  mmor  charms,  which, 
though  delicious  in  the  garden  where 
they  grow,  are  not  susceptible  of  trans- 
plantation. Nor  shall  we  prolong  this 
article  by  expressions  of  our  opinions, 
further  than  to  say,  that  Kenilworth  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  peculiarly  dramatic  in 
its  construction,  and  only  less  roniantic 
than  Ivanhoe.  As  a  panorama  of  the 
age  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  surpassing  ;  as  a 
story,  not  unlike  the  fine  novel  of  The 
Recess  ;  and  as  a  work  of  general  in- 
terest, worthy  of  its  authgr. 


A  JOURNEY  TO  PALMYRA,  OR  TADMOR  IN  THE  DESERT,  WITH  A  SHORT 
ENQUIRY  RELATIVE  TO  THE  WIND  OF  THE  DESERT  CALLED  SAMIELI. 

5y  Count  Wenceslaus  Rzewusky. 


PALMYRA,  or  Tadmor  situated 
in  the  arid  and  burning  Desert  of 
Arabia  (the  province  of  Hauran),  is  too 
interesting  not  to  excite  the  curiosity 
of  every  traveller  who  loves  to  carry 
back  his  imagination  to  the  remotest 
periods  of  antiquity,  and  to  contem- 
plate among  majestic  ruins,  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,     Once  splendid,  and 


celebrated  for  its  luxury  and  its  com- 
merce, interesting  from  the  misfortunes 
of  the  warlike  and  proud  Zenobia,  Pal- 
myra, whose  temple  rivalled  in  riches 
the  most  magnificent  edifices,  the  num- 
ber of  whose  columns  seemed  to  equal 
that  of  the  stars,  is  now  only  a  heap  of 
overthrown  columns,  of  insulated  col- 
onnades, of  broken  capitals,  and  decay- 
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cd  porticoes.  Koobia  and  Ada,  two 
ir,ountaii)s  at  the  foot  of  which  Palmyra 
is  situated,  and  which  the  Bedouins 
often  celebrate  in  their  poetry,  no  more 
re-echo  to  the  cheerful  songs  of  an  in- 
dustrious and  prosperous  people. 
Gloomy  Silence,  the  presiding  genius 
of  the  waste,  has  succeeded  to  the  hymns 
and  songs  of  joy  ;  and  the  Arab  alone, 
armed  with  his  lance,  and  mounted  on 
his  spirited  mare,  sometimes  animates 
this  solitude.  There  leaning  on  the 
tombs  which  cover  the  heights,  he  med- 
itates the  commission  of  some  crime; 
liQ  watches  the  favourable  moment  ; 
or  endeavours  to  surprise  the  ostrich  for 
the  sake  of  its  feathers.  The  statues 
which  adorned  the  temples  and  the  gal- 
leries, are  buried  under  deep  sand, which 
the  winds  have  been  amassing  for  cen- 
turies. The  sanctuary  of  the  Sun  has 
become  a  wretched  hamlet,  and  its  fine 
remains  serve  as  vaults,  or  as  walls  to 
the  miserable  sheds  which  some  poor 
inhabitants  have  fixed  to  them,  and  who 
daily  abandon  them,  never  to  return. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  these  ruins  that  the 
eye  of  the  philosopher  is  struck  with  the 
unequal  combat  between  Time  and  In- 
dustry. It  is  on  these  precious  remains 
that  History  and  Tradition  found  their 
triumph  ;  before  them,  Time  is  com- 
pelled to  humble  his  destroying  scyhte, 
It  is  through  them  that  a  single  fragment 
rebuilds  an  entire  space,  that  a  single 
name  re-animates  whole  nations.  Time 
thus  yields  his  sceptre  to  Memory,  and 
Antiquity  receives  the  homage  which  is 
its  due. 

There  are  travellars  who  prefer 
Balbec  to  Palmyra  ;  but  I  am  not  of 
this  opinion.  Situated  in  the  rich  and 
fruitful  valley  of  the  Bequaa,  enclosed 
in  a  more  confined  space,  circumscribed 
within  narrower  limits,  Bali)ec  offers 
ruins,  the  ensemble  of  which  is  more 
easily  embraced.  Palmyra  engages 
both  the  mind  and  the  heart  :  they 
dwell,  by  turns,  on  the  immensity  of 
these  ruins  ;  on  the  romantic  history  of 
a  warlike  and  unfortunate  princess  ;  on 
periods  of  glory  and  humiliation  ;  on 
the  mysteries  of  an  ancient  and  natural 
religion.  Balbec  was  the  work  of  the 
Romans  only.    Sacred  history,  its  own, 


with  which  we  are  unhappily  too  little 
acquainted,  and  that  also  of  the  Ro- 
mans,are  connected  with  Palmyra.  At 
Balbec  all  is  great  ;  at  Palmyra  all  is 
immense.  A  valley  sufficed  for  Balbec: 
the  Desert,  that  solid  ocean,  was  reserv- 
ed tor  Palmyra. 

It  was  on  the  17th  of  June  1819,  that 
I  set  out  from  Aleppo  by  the  Desert  to 
visit  Tadmor.  This  route,  according 
to  the  accounts  of  the  people  of  Aleppo, 
has  not  been  taken  by  any  one  except. 
Scheik  Ibrahim  (Mr.  Burckhardt.)  I 
incurred  great  dangers  during  the  twen- 
ty-three days  that  I  remained  in  the 
Desert,  in  the  hands  of  the  Quaze  guides. 
I  bore  the  name  of  the  Emir  Tage  ol 
Ydk\\x  (crown  of  glory),  the  translation 
of  my  Polish  Christian  name,  Wien- 
cryslau.  I  owed  this  danger  to  the 
great  celebrity  which  I  had  acquired 
among  the  Bedouins,  on  the  various 
occasions  when  I  visited  them.  I 
was  considered  by  them  as  the  great 
Emir  of  the  Bedouin  tribes  of  the 
North.  My  hardy  and  active  mode  of 
life,  my  manner  of  riding  on  horseback, 
the  management  of  the  lance  and  the 
sabre,  which  exercises  are  familiar  to  all 
true  Poles  from  their  childhood  ;  some 
acts  of  generosity,  a  great  knowledge  of 
the  races  of  horses  of  the  Nedjed,  and 
of  their  distinguishing  characteristics, 
proved  by  examinations  which  I  was 
obliged  to  undergo  among  the  tribes  of 
Hosueh,  of  Weled-Aly,  of  Sebab,  and 
of  the  Fidanps— every  thing,  in  short, 
caused  me  to  be  compared  with  the  fa- 
vourite hero  of  the  Arabs,  the  celebra- 
ted Antar.  Verses  vvere  sung  in  my 
praise  among  the  tribes,  and  thus  my 
name  was  spread  in  the  Desert  ;  and, 
as  I  afterwards  learnt,  it  penetrated  to 
the  remotest  part  of  Arabia.  At  the 
time  when  I  determined  to  leave  Alep- 
po, the  Desert  was  in  combustion.  The 
tribe  of  Weled-Aly  had  just  cut  to  pie- 
ces a  body  of  Delibaches  of  the  Pacha 
of  Damascus.  The  Wechabites  had 
begun  again  to  act  offensively  ;  many 
Sheiks  had  been  arrested  and  detained 
by  the  Pacha  of  Bagdad,  and  their  tribes 
roamed  about  without  guides.  My  ap- 
pearance in  the  Desert  put  all  these 
tribes  in   motion  to  seize  me.      I  had 
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baen  betrayed  at  Aleppo,  and  they  were 
informed  of  my  departure  from  that  city 
before  I  had  quitted  it.  They  desired  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  my  person, 
in  order toobtaintheirsheiksin  exchange. 
The  merchants  of  Bagdad,andPicciotto, 
the  consuls,informed  me  of  all  this. How  - 
ever  I  resolved  to  set  out,  depending 
on  my  good  fortune,  which  has  never 
deserted  me.  I  was  accompanied  by 
M.  Autoine  Rossel,  my  interpreter,  an 
active  and  intelligent  young  man,  who 
was  connected  with  the  first  families  of 
Aleppo,  and  whose  conduct  I  cannot 
sufficiently  praise.  I  took  some  drom- 
edaries, and  repaired  to  the  encamp- 
ment of  Auazes  Fidanes,  at  Tal  el 
Sultan  ;  which  I  left  two  days  after  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  night 
being  very  dark,  directing  my  course  by 
the  stars.  The  time  which  T  had  cho- 
sen for  this  journey  was  so  dangerous, 
that  some  Englishmen,  notwithstanding 
the  assistance  afforded  them  by  the  Pa- 
cha of  Damascus,  and  the  Mutesellims 
could  not  execute  their  plan,  were 
plundered,  even  wounded,  and  turned 
back  without  having  seen  Palmyra. 
These  same  Mutesellims  could  hardly 
believe  that  I  had  been  there  ;  and 
when  they  were  convinced  of  it,  they 
found  my  expedition  so  bold,  that  they 
gave  me  the  name  of  El  Fiddavi  ;  i.  e. 
the  Devoted. 

My  journey  through  the  Desert  from 
the  gates  of  Aleppo  had  more  than  one 
purpose.  The  following  are  my  rea- 
sons for  choosing  that  direction  :  Pal- 
myra being  the  principal  object,  it  ena- 
bled me  to  observe  the  Desert  in  a  di- 
rection which  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  know  in  a  geographical  point  of 
view  ;  I  wished  to  see  several  Bedouin 
encampments,  to  obtain  a  sight  of  their 
horses  ;  and,  lastly,  to  learn  the  nature 
of  the  celebrated  wind  called  the  Sa- 
mieli.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  season  when 
it  is  prevalent.  I  do  not  intend  to 
speak  here  of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra.  I 
refer  the  reader  to  the  work  of  Mr.  R. 
Wood,  which  I  have  found  correct  in 
every  particular,  as  well  as  his  engra- 
vings, with  the  exception  of  some  dif- 
ferences which  time  has  occasioned. 
That  traveller  visited  Palmyra  in  1751. 
Since  his  time,  the   sand  having  accu- 


mulated, the  general  aspect  of  the  pro- 
portions has  partly  changed  ;  there  are 
also  several  columns  marked  in  the 
plates,  which  now  no  longer  exist.  I 
reserve  for  another  memoir  my  observa- 
tions on  the  profile  of  the  Desert.  A 
separate  notice  also  will  be  dedicated 
to  the  Arabian  horses  ;  I  have  brought 
back  four  of  the  first  races.  Here  I 
shall  speak  only  of  the  Desert-wind 
called  samieli. 

This  pestilential  wind  which  is  felt 
in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  which 
causes  the  death  of  so  many  pilgrims 
going  to  Mecca,  is  called  in  literal  Ara- 
bic suvimoun,  which  means  burning 
wind  blowing  at  inlervahand  bij  night. 
it  is  likewise  called  harrour  the  burn- 
ing night-wind.  The  difftjrence  be- 
tween the  denominations  sammoum 
and  harrour  is,  that  the  former  includes 
an  idea  of  poison.  In  fact,  the  root  of 
samum,  is  sammu  to  administer  poi- 
son;  sammon  means  ])o?so«,  saammon 
poisoned.  The  Arabs  of  the  Desert 
call  it  sumbuli,  which  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  compound  of  sum,  poison,  and  of 
bidluton,  humidity,  moisture  ;  or  bal- 
laton,  humid  icind,  which  excites 
7noisture.  Such  J  take  to  be  the  origin 
of  the  word  sumbuli.  I  think  wo 
should  say  saam  ballaton,  that  is,  poi- 
soned wind,  humid,  and  causing  mois- 
ture. By  humid  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand aqueous,  bringing  rain,  but  load- 
ed with  vapour.  The  Turks  call  it 
samieli. 

The  Samieli,  or  Sumbuli,  is  felt  in 
the  Desert  from  about  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  21st  of  September.  It  is 
experienced  with  a  very  violent  south- 
west wind,  and  on  those  days  when  the 
heat  of  the  sun  is  the  most  ardent.  It 
is  burning  ;  it  comes  in  gusts,  more  or 
less  scorching,  of  more  or  less  duration  ; 
each  of  them,  however,  even  the  short- 
est, exceeds  the  time  that  a  man  can 
hold  his  breath.  This  wind  consists  in 
a  succession  of  burning  and  cool  gusts. 
In  the  first,  there  is  frequently  a  double 
degree  of  beat  and  impetuosity.  The 
difterence  between  the  hot  and  the  cold 
gusts  according  to  my  observation,  is 
Irom  7  to  10  degrees.  The  highest 
degree  of  the  hot  gusts  was  63°  of 
Reaumur  ;  the  temperature  in  the  sun. 
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without  the  samieli,  having  been  con- 
stantly from  43"  to  47".     I  thought  I 
could    observe    that    when  this    wind 
blows,  a  yellowish    tinge,    inclining   to 
livid,  is  diffused  through  the  atmosphere; 
and  that   in    its    most  violent  periods, 
the  sun   becomes   of  a  deep    red.     Its 
odour  is  infectious  and  sulphureous  ;  it 
is  thick  and    heavy,  and    when  its  heat 
increases,  it   almosf  causes  suffocation. 
It  occasions  a  pretty  copious  perspira- 
tion, partly  excited   by   the  uneasiness 
which  one  feels,  and  the  difficulty  with 
which   one  breathes  on  account  of  its 
foetid  quality.     This   perspiration  ap- 
peared to  me  more  dense  and  viscous 
than  the  natural  perspiration  :  the  wind 
itself  deposits  an  unctuous  fluid.     The 
better  to  examine  its  qualities    and  its 
nature,  I  opened  ray  mouth  to  inhale  it ; 
the  palate    and    throat    were    instantly 
parched.      It  produces  the  same  effect 
when  inhaled  through  the  nostrils,  but 
more  slowly.     To    preserve  one's  self 
from  it,  and   keep  the  respiration  more 
free,  it  is  usual  to    wrap    up  the    face 
with     a    handkerchief.       In    passing 
through  the  tissue  it   loses  a  part  of  its 
action  and  of  its  destructive  principle  ; 
and  besides,  the  breath  keeps  up  a  de- 
gree of  humidity,  and  hinders  the  burn- 
ing air  from  suddenly  penetrating  into 
the   mouth   and   lungs.      The   Arabs, 
therefore,  are  accustomed,  whatever  the 
heat  may   be,   even   in    the   shade,   to 
wrap  the  whole  body,  not  excepting  the 
head,  in  their  mesehlah  (cloak),  if  they 
desire  to  sleep.      This  wind  causes,  by 
the  rarefaction  that  attends  it,  a  pretty 
strong  agitation  in  the  blood  ;  and  this 
increased   movement   soon    brings   on 
weakness.       It  in   general  produces  on 
man  two  effects  distinctly  characterized. 
It  strikes  him    mortally  with   a  kind  of 
asphixy,  or  causes  him  a  great  debility. 
Iq  the  first  case  nature  sometimes  comes 
to  the  relief  of  the  sufferer  by   a   dis- 
cbarge of  blood  with  the  urine.     The 
corpse  of  a  person  so  suffocated  has  this 
peculiarity,  that  in  a  few  days,  or  even 
hours,  as  some  Arabs  affirm,  the  limbs 
separate  at  the  joints  with  the  slightest 
effort ;  so  powerful  is  the  action  of  the 
poison  even  on  the  muscular  parts,  giv- 
itjg  an  astonishing  activity  to  the  prog- 


ress of  putrefaction.  Such  a  corpse  is 
reputed  contagious.  I  know  nothing 
so  terrible  as  this  wind  :  I  felt  it  almost 
constantly  in  the  Desert,  bating  some 
interruptions,  one  of  which  was  for 
three  days  and  three  nights  successively. 
My  interpreter,  Mr,  Rossel,  was  struck 
by  it,  but  escaped  death  by  a  discharge 
of  blood.  That  which  confirms  what 
I  have  said  of  the  separation  of  the 
limbs,  is,  that,  having  been  struck  by 
this  air,  T  was  affected  for  some  weeks 
with  an  extreme  weakness ;  and  when- 
ever the  least  warm  wind  blew  on  me, 
I  felt  a  great  faintness,  and  perceived  in 
my  joints  a  relaxation  of  the  muscles. 

The  dangers  of  this  wind  are  guard- 
ed  against  by  inhaling  the  fumes  of  good 
vinegar,  and  by  covering  the  face  with 
the  handkerchief.  I  asked  the  Arabs 
if  lying  down  on  the  ground  was  a 
preservative  against  it  :  they  assured 
me  it  was  not.  I  should  be  inclined 
myself  to  think  it  prejudicial.  The 
description  which  M.  Volney  gives  of 
the  samieli,  called  in  Egypt  khamsin 
(the  wind  of  fifty  dnys),  does  not  seem 
to  me  exact.  What  Niebuhr  says  of 
it  did  not  strike  me  sufficiently  to  relate 
it  here.  The  observations  which  I 
have  now  made  are  founded  on  my  own 
experience. 

The  period  at  which  the  samieli  is 
felt,  is  between  the  twiddle  of  June  and 
the  21st  of  September.  It  blows 
sometimes  one,  two,  or  three  days  and 
nights  successively,  and  never  exceeds 
the  number  of  seven.  Between  its  ap- 
pearances there  are  sometimes  intervals 
of  from  three  to  ten  days,  and  even 
fifteen  ;  not  that  the  wind  ceases  to 
blow,  but  because  having  been  carried 
in  different  directions,  it  is  felt  in  one 
place  after  having  visited  another.  The 
epoch  of  the  samieli  coincides  with  the 
extraordinary  variation  of  the  Nile, 
namely,  between  the  summer  solstice 
and  the  autumnal  equinox. 

During  six  months,  from  the  auti  ra- 
nal  to  the  vernal  equinox,  the  sun  trav- 
erses the  ecliptic  between  the  equator 
and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  ;  tha'  's  to 
say,  he  visits  the  part  of  the  johe 
where  there  are  great  masses  ni  \.  iter. 
His  action  then  increases  in  the  southern 
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hemisphere,  in  proportion  as,  on  ac- 
count of  its  obliquity,  it  din)inisbes  in 
the  solid  northern  hemisphere.  It  is 
natural  that  the  evaporations  occasiorieal 
by  the  solar  orb  in  this  liquid  hemis- 
phere should  produce  that  immense 
succession  of  clouds,  which  dissolves  in 
rain  into  the  upper  bason  of  ihe  plateau 
of  Africa,  or  is  preserved  in  snows  de- 
posited on  the  heights  which  surround 
that  bason,  of  which  the  Niger  is  the 
last  receptacle.  These  accumulated 
rains,  and  the  melting  of  the  snows, 
are  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  make  the  Nieer 
communicate  with  that  river. 

It  is  bold  in  me  to  express,  as  princi- 
ples, results  of  my  geographical  labours 
before  I  have  submitted  my  whole 
work  to  the  public,  and  awaited  its 
fate.  Requesting  the  patience  and  in- 
dulgence of  my  reader,  I,  however, 
venture  to  declare  my  opinions, 

"  The  interior  of  every  continent  is 
a  vast  plateau,  elevated,  concave,  con- 
taining by  its  nature  many  marshes  and 
sulphureous  springs,  having  a  proclivi'.y 
towards  one  of  its  sides,  and  the  con- 
tour of  v\hich  corresponds  with  the 
contours  actually  known  of  that  conti- 
nent. The  profile  of  this  continent 
is  composed  of  as  many  principal  ter- 
races as  there  have  been  principal 
epochs  in  the  successive  subsiding  of 
the  seas."  The  examination  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  has  furnished  me  with 
this  result.  I  laid  it  before  my  uncle, 
Count  John  Potocki,  who  approved  it, 
and  that  emboldens  me  to  publish  it 
here. 

The  superior  p/aZertu  of  Africa,  then, 
is  a  bason  surrounded  with  eminences, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  traversed  from 
west  to  east  by  the  Niger,  and  the  pro- 
clivity of  which  is  consequently  in  the 
same  direction.  The  valley  of  the  Nile 
is  lateral  to  this  direction  ;  that  is,  the 
course  of  the  Niger  is  at  right  angles 
to  that  of  the  Nile.  There  is  between 
both  a  tract  of  ground,  the  elevation  of 
which  is  such  as,  at  the  time  of  low 
water,  to  hinder  the  Niger  from  flowing 
into  the  Nile.  The  Wangara  is  the 
lake  in  which  all  the  waters  of  the  ba- 
son unite,  where  they  stagnate  and  cor- 
rupt for  want  of  a  vent. 


When  the  aun,  after  the  autumnal 
equinox,  sends  towards  this  plateau 
the  great  rains  and  snows,  the  mass  of 
the  waters  augmented  by  the  rains  only, 
is  not  sufficient  to  rise  above  the  level. 
Thus  (his  bason  is  filled  towards  the 
Wangara  with  an  immense  quantity  of 
water.  The  season,  as  well  as  the 
great  elevation  of  (he  plateau,  then, 
hinder  these  waters,  though  stagnant, 
from  corrupting  and  emitting  their  me- 
phitic  gas.  After  the  vernal  equinox, 
the  melting  of  the  snows  being  comple- 
ted between  the  beginning  of  May  and 
the  summer  solstice,  the  mass  of  waters 
rises  above  the  level,  and  opens  the 
communication  between  the  two  rivers  : 
and  it  is  about  the  summer  solstice  that 
the  Nile  begins  to  rise.  This  evacua- 
tion of  the  Wangara  into  the  Nile 
would,  perhaps,  be  more  prompt  but 
for  the  north  winds,  which  retard  it  by 
driving  back  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
It  is,  howrtver,  effected  ;  the  Nile  re- 
ceives the  greenish  tinge  of  the  stag- 
nant waters  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Wangara,  this  evacuation  uncov- 
ers immense  marshes,  which  were  just 
before  submerged. 

The  sun,  returning  towards  the  Line, 
occasions  a  great  evaporation  of  me- 
phitic  gasses,  in  the  bason  of  Africa, 
which  had  been  heated  and  prepared 
for  this  great  evaporation  by  the  passage 
of  that  luminary  from  the  equinox  to 
the  solstice,  and  then  by  its  return  from 
the  solstice  to  the  equinox.  Amidst 
these  causes  of  corruption,  how  many 
insect*,  reptiles,  and  animals  are  there 
in  all  this  marshy  bason  which  daily 
perish  !  We  know  from  Herodotus, 
that  the  three  brothers  Nasamones,  af- 
ter having  ascended  the  northern  ram- 
part of  this  bason,  had  large  marshes 
to  cross,  in  order  to  reach  to  the  Niger. 
In  the  environs  of  the  Wangara,  there 
is  formed  an  atmospherical  stratum, 
heavy,  ofTensive  to  the  smell,  and  pes- 
tiferous, which  is  renewed  in  propor- 
tion as  the  wind  has  carried  it  away. 
It  is  a  continual  developement  of  me- 
phitic  gas  and  noxious  exhalations 
Timbuctoo,  and  the  Upper  Niger,  be- 
ing on  a  higher  level,  the  putrefied  gas 
formed  there  would  sink  in  conseqnence 
of  ilsspeciho  gravity,  and  be  drawn  by 
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the  current  of  the  river,  or  be  simply 
carried  away  by  the  west  wind,  and  in- 
crease the  mass  which  hangs  over  the 
Wangara,  and  would  leave  that  city 
free  from  the  scourge, 

I  cannot  concur  in  the  opinion  of 
Captain  Maxwell,  who  supposes  that 
the  Niger,  after  having  traversed  the 
Wangara  empties  itself  into  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  in  the  6th  degree  of 
south  latitude,  by  the  name  of  the 
Congo  or  Zaire,  or  between  the  5th 
and  6th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  into 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  If  this  were  so, 
the  upper  bason  having  a  regular  evac- 
uation, the  increase  of  the  Nile  and  the 
samieli  would  be  inexplicable. 

Such,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  interi- 
or of  this  bason,  when  sometimes  the 
south,  sometimes  the  west  wind,  begins 
to  reign  there.  A  high  wind  arriving 
at  the  superior  plateau  of  Africa,  car- 
ries away,  and  drives  before  it,  the  air 
heated  by  the  sun,  and  infected  by  the 
foetid  exhalations,  and  bears  it  some- 
times to  Arabia,  into  the  Hegias,  where 
it  destroys  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca,  or 
into  Syria,  where  I  felt  it.  This  air, 
thus  impelled  by  a  strong  wind,  either 
passes  over  the  mountainous  chain  of 
Syria,  or  striking  it  at  some  point  of  its 
elevation,  and  being  compressed  on 
one  side  by  the  mountains,  on  the  other 
by  a  column  of  wind,  flies  off  at  a  tan- 
gent, and  rises  above  the  mountains. 
By  its  specific  gravity,  it  would  tend  to 
fall  on  the  reverse  of  the  obstacle  sur- 
mounted ;  but  still  impelled  by  the 
same   wind,  it  describes  a  curve,  and 


does  not  strike  the  Desert  till  it  reaches 
a  point  at  the  distance  of  a  day  and  a 
half's  journey.  What  proves  this  cor- 
rect is,  that  the  coast  of  Syria  feels  on- 
ly a  hot  wind,  but  never  the  offensive 
samieli ;  and  that  the  whole  tract  along 
the  foot  of  Libanus,  and  Anti-Libanus, 
of  a  breadth  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
leagues,  is  also  exempt  from  it.  Hama, 
Homs,  Damascus,  &c.  know  nothing 
of  the  samieli.  The  mixture  of  burn- 
ing and  cool  gusts  is  caused  by  the  heat- 
ed mephitic  gas  passing  first,  and  be- 
cause the  wind  which  impels  it  has  not 
become  heated.  The  marshes  of  the 
Wangara  instantly  reproduce  an  ardent 
mass  of  mephitic  gas,  which  a  new 
gust  of  wind  takes  and  impels  before  it. 

Such,  I  presume,  is  the  origin  of  the 
famous  samieli.  It  is,  I  think,  on  the 
marshes  of  the  Wangara,  on  the  im- 
mense plateau  of  Africa,  that  its  true 
source  is  to  be  sought. 

At  Bagdad  this  wind,  coming  from 
the  north,  strikes  against  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  pass  near  Sohneh, 
and  which  go  obliquely  from  the  north 
to  the  south-west,  and  meet  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  north  of  that  city,  at  the 
distance  of  three  days' journey.  Bag- 
dad is  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of 
the  Euphrates,  the  ridge  which  separates 
that  river  from  the  Orontes,  is  of  a  great 
elevation  ;  the  wind  cannot  come  there 
but  by  surmounting,  gliding  over  the 
eastern  elope  of  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  and  having  struck  the  chain  ia 
question,  taking  a  direction  analogous 
to  its  course. 


ACCOUNT    OF   KOBIN    HOOD. 


Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  5, 1820. 

'T^HE  following  account  of  Robert 
■^  Earl  of  Huntington,  extracted  from 
"  Hargrove's  Anecdotes  of  Archery," 
may  be  interesting  to  your  readers  : 

"  During  the  reigo  of  Richard  I.  we 
first  find  mention  made  of  Robin  Hood, 
who  hath  been  so  long  celebrated  as  the 
Chief  of  English  Archers. 

The  intestine  troubles  of  England 
were  very  great  at  that  time,  and  the 
country  every  where  infested  with  out- 


laws and  banditti :  amongst  whom  none 
were  so  famous  as  this  sylvan  hero  and 
his  followers, whom  Stow.in  his  Annals, 
styles  renowned  thieves.  The  personal 
courage  of  this  celebrated  outlaw,  his 
skill  in  archery,  his  humanity,  and  es- 
pecially his  levellingprinciple,  of  taking 
from  the  rich  and  giving  to  the  poor, 
have  ever  since  rendered  him  the  favour- 
ite of  the  common  people. 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  his  3d  Institute, 
speaks  of  Robin  Hood,  and  says,  that 
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men  of  his  lawless  profession  were  from 
him  called  Roberdsineii  :  he  says,  that 
this  notable  thief  gave  not  only  a  name 
to  these  kind  of  men,  but  mentions  a 
bay  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  called  Robin 
Hood^s  Bay.  He  adds,  that  the  Statute 
of  Winchester,  13th  of  Edw.  f.  and 
another  Statute  of  the  5th  of  Edw.  III. 
were  made  for  the  punishment  of  Rob- 
crdsmen,  and  other  felons. 

Who  was  the  author  of  the  collection 
called  "Robin  Hood's  Garland,"  no  one 
has  yet  pretended  to  guess.  As  some 
of  the  songs  have  more  of  the  spirit  of 
poetry  than  others,  it  is  probably  the 
work  of  various  hands  :  that  it  has  from 
time  to  time  been  varied  and  adapted 
to  the  phrase  of  the  times  is  certain. 

Hearne,  in  his  Glossary,  inserts  a 
manuscript  note  out  of  Wood,  contain- 
ing a  passage  cited  from  John  Major, 
the  Scottish  historian,  to  this  purpose  ; 
that  Robin  Hood  was  indeed  an  arch 
robber,  but  the  gentlest  thief  that  ever 
was  :  and  say><  he  mi^ht  have  added 
from  the  Harleian  MSS.  of  John  For- 
dun's  Scottish  Chronicle,  that  he  was, 
though  a  notorious  robber,  a  man  of 
great  charity. 

The  true  name  of  Robin  Hood,  was 
Robert  Fitz-ooth,  the  addition  of  Fitz, 
common  to  many  Norman  names,  was 
afterwards  often  omitted  or  dropped. 
The  two  last  letters  th  being  turned 
into  d,  lie  was  called  by  the  common 
people  Ood  or  Hood.  In  the  old  Gar- 
land he  is  said  to  have  been  born  at 
Loxley  in  Staffordshire  ;  and  in  a  shoot- 
ing match*,  made  by  the  King  and 
Queen,  being  chose  by  the  latter  for  her 
archer,  she  ca'ls  him  Loxley  :  a  custom 
very  common  in  those  days  to  call  per- 
sons of  eminence  by  the  name  of  the 
town  where  they  were  born. 

It  does  not  appear  that  our  hero  had 
any  estate  ;  perhaps  he  or  his  father 
might  be  deprived  of  that  on  some  po- 
litical account  ;  attainders  and  confisca- 
tions being  very  frequent  in  those  days 


of  Norman  tyranny  and  feudal  oppres- 
sion. In  the  19th  of  Henry  II.  whea 
the  son  of  that  king  rebelled  against  his 
father,  Robert  de  Ferrers  manned  his 
castles  of  Tutbury  and  Duffield  in  be- 
half of  the  prince.  William  Fitz-ooth, 
father  of  our  hero(supposing  him  connec- 
ted with  the  Ferrers,  to  which  his  dwel- 
ling at  Loxleyt  seems  to  point),  might 
suffer  with  them  in  the  consequences  of 
that  rebellion,  which  would  not  only  de- 
prive the  family  of  their  estates,  but  also 
of  their  claim  to  the  Earldom  of  Hun- 
tington. From  some  such  cause  our 
hero  might  be  induced  to  take  refuge  in 
those  woods  and  forests,  where  the-bold 
adventurer, — whether  flying  from  the 
demands  of  his  injured  country,  or  to 
avoid  the  ruthless  hand  of  tyrannic 
power, — had  often  found  a  safe  and  se- 
cure retreat. 

Tutbury,  and  other  places  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  his  native  town,  seem  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  his  juvenile  frolics. 
We  aftt^rwards  find  him  at  the  head  of 
200  strong  resolute  men,  and  expert 
ar(hers,ranging  the  woods  and  forests  of 
NottinghaniKhire,  Yorkshire,  and  other 
parts  oi  the  North  of  England. 

Cliarton,  m  his  History  of  Whitby 
Abbey,  recites,  "  That  in  the  days  of 
Abbot  Richard,  this  freebooter,  when 
closely  pursued  by  the  civil  or  military 
power,  lound  it  necessary  to  leave  his 
usual  haunts,  and  retreating  across  the  . 
moors  that  surrounded  Whitby,  came 
to  the  sea  coast,  where  he  always  had  in 
readi lies?  some  small  fishing  vessels; 
and  in  these,  putting  off  to  sea,  he  look- 
ed upon  himself  as  quite  secure,  and 
held  the  whole  power  of  the  English 
nation  at  defiance.  The  chief  place  of 
his  resort  at  these  times,  and  where  his 
boats  were  generally  laid  up,  was  about 
six  miles  from  Whitby,  and  is  still  call- 
ed Robin  Hood's  Bay."  Tradition 
further  informs  us,  that  in  one  of  these 
peregrinations  he,  attended  by  his  Lieu- 
tenant, John  Little,  went  to  dineij:  with 


•  On  this  occasion  we  are  told,  that  Robin  Hood  was  dressed  in  scarlet,  and  his  men  iu  green  ;  and  that 
they  all  wore  black  hats  and  white  feathers. 

t  Tlie  Ferrers  were  Lords  of  Loxley.— The  name  of  Loxley  has  been  adopted  for  this  chivalrous  Out- 
law by  the  very  intelligent  Author  of  "  Ivanhoe."  And  Robin  Hood  has  been  given  as  a  Christian  name 
by  the  present  Earl  of  Huntington  to  one  of  his  youngest  torn. 

t  Possibly  without  invitation. 
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Abbot  Richard,  who,  having  heard 
them  often  famed  for  their  great  dex- 
terity in  shooting  with  the  long-bow, 
begged  them  after  dinner  to  show  him 
a  specimen  thereof;  when  to  oblige  the 
Abbot,  they  went  up  to  the  top  of  the 
Abbey,  whence  each  of  them  shot  an 
arrow,  which  fell  not  far  from  Whitby 
Laths,  but  on  the  contrary  side  of  the 
lane.  In  memory  of  this  transaction,  a 
pillar  was  set  up  by  the  Abbot  in  the 
place  where  each  of  the  arrows  fell, 
which  were  standing  in  1779  ;  each 
pillar  still  retaining  the  name  of  the 
owner  of  each  arrow.  Their  distance 
from  Whitby  Abbey  is  more  than  a 
measured  mile,  which  seems  very  far 
for  the  flight  of  an  arrow  ;  but  when  we 
consider  the  advantage  a  shooter  must 
have  from  an  elevation,  so  great  as  (he 
top  of  the  Abbey,  situated  on  a  high 
cliff,  the  fact  vpill  not  appear  so  extraor- 
dinary. These  very  pillars  are  men- 
tioned, and  the  fields  called  by  the  a- 
foresaid  names  in  the  old  deeds  for  that 
ground,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Watson.  It  appears  by  his 
Epitaph,  that  Robert  Fitz-ooth  lived 
59  years  after  this  time  (1188)  ;  a  very 
long  period  for  a  life  abounding  with 
so  many  daugerous  enterprizes,and  ren- 
dered obnoxious  both  to  Church  and 
State.  Perhaps  no  pan  of  English  His- 
tory afforded  so  fair  an  opportunity  for 
such  practices  as  the  turbulent  reigns  of 
Richard  I.  King  John,  and  Henry  III. 
Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  Chief  Justiciary  of  England,  we 
are  told,  issued  several  proclamations 
for  the  suppre'^sing  of  out-laws  ;  and 
even  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of  this 
hero.  Several  stratagems  were  used  to 
apprehend  him,  but  in  vain.  Force  he 
repelled  by  force  ;  nor  was  he  less  art- 
full  than  his  enemies.     At  length  being 


closely  pursued,  many  of  his  followers 
slain,  and  the  rest  dispersed,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  Priory  of  Kirklees,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire, 
the  Prioress  at  that  time  being  his  near 
relation.  Old  age,  disappointment, 
and  fatigue,  brought  on  disease  ;  a 
monk  was  called  in  to  open  a  vein,  who, 
either  through  ignorance  or  design,  per- 
formed his  part  so  ill,  that  the  bleeding 
could  not  be  stopped.  Believing  he 
should  not  recover,  and  wishing  to  point 
out  the  place  where  his  remains  might 
be  deposited,  he  called  for  his  bow,  and 
discharging  two  arrows,  the  first  fell  ia 
the  river  Calder,  the  second  falling  in 
the  park,  marked  the  place  of  his  future 
sepulture.  He  died  on  the  24th  of 
December,  1247,*  as  appears  by  the 
following  Epitaph,  which-  was  once 
legible  on  his  tomb,  in  Kirklees  Park  ; 
where,  though  the  tomb  remains,  yet 
the  inscription  bath  been  long  oblitera- 
ted. It  was,  however,  preserved  by 
Dr.  Gale,  Dean  of  York,  and  inserted 
from  his  papers  by  Thoresby,  in  his 
Ducat.  Leod.  and  is  as  follows  j 

"  Hear,  undernead  his  latil  stean, 
Laiz  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingtou  ; 
Nea  Arcir  ver  az  hie  sa  geud , 
An  pipl  kauld  im  Robin  Heud  ; 
Sick  utiawz  az  hi  an  iz  men, 
Vil  England  nivr  si  agen. 
Obit  34  Ka  I.    Dekembris,  1247." 

In  the  churchyard  of  Hathersage,  a 
village  in  Derbyshire,  were  deposited, 
as  tradition  informs  us,  the  remains  of 
John  Little,  the  servant  and  companion 
of  Robin  Hood.  The  grave  is  distin- 
tinguished  by  a  large  stone,  placed  at 
the  head,  and  another  at  the  feet  ;  on 
each  of  which  are  yet  some  remains  of 
the  letters  I.  L. 


*  Supposing  him  twenty  one  years  of  age,  when  on  his  visit  to  Abbot  Richard  at  Whitby,  he  must  at 
this  time  have  been  at  least  in  hit  eightieth  year. 
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THE    RAINBOAV. 

THE  evening  was  glorious,  and  light  through  the  trees 
Play'd  the  sunshine  and  rain-drops,  the  birds  and  the  breeze  , 
The  landscape,  outstretching  in  loveliness,  lay 
On  the  lap  of  the  year,  in  the  beauty  of  May. 

For  the  Queen  of  the  Spring,  as  she  pass'd  down  the  vale. 
Left  her  robe  on  the  trees,  and  her  breath  on  the  gale  ; 
And  the  smile  of  her  promise  gave  joy  to  the  hours, 
And  flush  in  her  footsteps  sprang  herbage  and  flowers. 

The  skies,  like  a  banner  in  sunset  unroll'd, 
O'er  the  west  threw  their  splendour  Of  azure  and  gold  ; 
But  one  cloud  at  distance  rose  dense,  and  increased. 
Till  its  margin  of  black  touch'd  the  zenith,  and  east. 

We  gazed  on  the  scenes,  while  around  us  they  glow'd. 
When  a  vision  of  beauty  appear'd  on  the  cloud  ; — 
'Twa«  not  like  the  Sun,  as  at  mid-day  we  view. 
Nor  the  Moon  that  rolls  nightly  through  star-lighs  and  blue- 
Like  a  Spirit,  it  came  in  the  van  of  the  storm ! 
And  the  eye,  and  the  heart,  hail'd  its  beautiful  form  ; 
For  it  look'd  not  severe,  like  an  Angel  of  Wrath, 
But  its  garment  of  brightness  illumed  its  dark  path. 

In  the  hues  of  its  grandeur  sublimely  it  stood, 
O'er  the  river,  the  village,  the  field,  and  the  wood  ; 
And  river,  field,  village,  and  woodlands  grew  bright. 
As  conscious  they  gave  and  aflTorded  delight. 

'Twas  the  bow  of  Omnipotence  ;  bent  in  His  hand, 
Whose  grasp  at  Creation  the  Universe  spann'd  : 
'Twas  the  presence  of  GOD,  in  a  symbol  sublime  ; 
His  Vow  from  the  Flood  to  the  exit  of  Time  ! 

Not  dreadful,  as  when  in  the  whirlwind  he  pleads. 
When  storms  are  his  chariot,  and  lightnings  his  steeds ; 
The  black  clouds  his  banner  of  vengeance  unfurl'd, 
And  thunder  bis  voice  to  a  guilt-stricken  world  ; — 

In  the  breath  of  his  presence  when  thousands  expire. 

And  seas  boil  with  fury,  and  rocks  burn  with  fire  ; 

And  the  sword,  and  the  plague-spot  with  death  strew  the  plain, 

And  vultares  and  wolves  are  the  graves  of  the  slain  :— 

Not  such  was  that  RAINBOW,  that  beautiful  one  ! 
Whose  arch  was  refraction,  its  key-stone — the  Sun  ; 
A  Pavilion  it  seem'd  which  the  Deity  graced, 
And  Justice  and  Mercy  met  there,  and  embraced. 

Awhile,  and  it  sweetly  bent  over  the  gloom. 
Like  Love  o'er  a  death-couch,  or  Hope  o'er  the  tomb ; 
Then  left  the  dark  scene,  whence  it  slowly  retired, 
As  Love  had  just  vanish'd,or  Hope  had  expired. 

I  gaz'd  not  alone  on  that  source  of  my  song  ;— 

To  all  who  beheld  it  these  verses  belong. 

Its  presence  to  all  was  the  path  of  the  Lord  ! 

Each  full  heart  expanded,— grew  warm,— and  adored  ! 

Like  a  visit— the  converse  of  friends— or  a  day. 
That  Bow  from  my  sight  pass'd  for  ever  away  ; 
Like  that  visit,  that  converse,  that  day— to  my  heart. 
That  Bow  from  remembrance  can  never  depart. 

"Tis  a  picture  in  memory  distinctly  defined. 
With  the  strong  and  unperishing  colours  of  mind  ;] 
A  part  of  my  being  beyond  my  controul. 
Beheld  on  that  cloud,  and  transcribed  on  my  soul. 
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TO    A    CHILD. 

B)/  Joannie  Bailie. 

WHOSE  imp  art  thou,  with  dimpleil  cheek, 
And  curly  pate  and  merry  eye. 
And  arm  and  shoulders  round  and  sleek 
And  soft  and  fair  thou  urchin  sly  ! 

What  boots  it  who  with  sweet  caresses 
First  callM  thee  his,  or  squire  or  hind  ? 
For  thou  in  every  w  ight  that  passes 
Dost  now  a  friendly  play-raate  find. 

Thy  downcast  glances,  g^rave  but  cunning;, 
As  fringed  eye-lids  rise  and  fall. 
Thy  shyness,  swiftly  from  me  running,— 
'Tis  infantine  coquetrj'  all ! 

But  far  a-field  thou  hast  not  flown, 

With  mocks  and  threats  half-lisp'd  half-spoken, 

I  feel  thee  pulling  at  my  gown. 

Of  right  goodwill  thy  simple  token. 

And  thou  must  laugh  and  wrestle  too, 
A  mimic  warfare  with  me  waging, 
To  make,  as  wily  lovers  do. 
Thy  after-kindness  more  engaging. 

The  wilding  rose,  sweet  as  thyself. 

And  new-cropt  daisies,  are  thy  treasure  : 

I'd  gladly  part  with  worldly  pelf 

To  taste  again  thy  youthful  pleasure. 

But  yet  for  all  thy  merry  look. 
Thy  frisks  and  wiles,  the  time  is  coming;. 
When  thou  shalt  sit  in  cheerless  nook. 
The  weary  spell  or  hom-book  thumbing;. 

Well ;  let  it  be !  thro'  weal  and  woe 
Thou  know'st  not  now  thy  future  range ; 
Life  is  a  motley  shifting  show. 
And  thou  a  thing  of  hope  and  change. 


JERUSALEM  IN    1820. 

NARRATIVE  of  a  TOUR  made  in  Palestine,  by  the  rev.  j.  connor. 

/~\N  Monday  morning,   March  6th,  the  country  as  we   approached  Jerusa- 

we  proceeded,  says  Mr.  Connor,  lem,  beconrdng  more  and  more  desolate, 

from  Rama  the  ancient  Arimathea,  to-  till  it  temiinated  in  a  rugged  desert  of 

wards  Jerusalem.     After   passing  over  rock,     which    scarcely    admitted     th« 

a  cultivated  plain,  we   entered  a    broad  growth  of  a  few  blades  of  grass.  About 

valley  at  the  end  of  which,  turning  to  the  four  o'clock   we  came  in  sight   of  the 

right  we  rode  along  a  stony    path  in  a  Holy  City  ;  its  first  appearance,    when 

narrow  glen,  amidst  the  mountains  of  approached  from  Jaffa,  is  that  of  a  neat 

Judea.     The    mountains    that    bound  little  walled  town,  seated  on  a  gentle 

this  glen  are,  in   general,   uncultivated  eminence.    Outside  the  gate  was  a  band 

and  rocky,  but   beautifully  tufted  with  of  pilgrims    amusing   themselves   with 

underwood.    On  issuing  from  this  glen,  throwing  stones.     We  entered  the  city 

the  road   carried   us   over  a  fatiguing  and  proceeded  through   a  few   narrow 

suceession  of  stony  hills  and  rallies  ;  and  winding  streets,  to  the  Latin  con- 
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vent  of  San  Salvador,  where  we  took 
up  our  abode. 

The  Archbishop  of  Cyprus  having 
given  me  an  introductory  letter  to 
Procopius,  the  chief  agent  of  the  pa- 
triarch of  Jerusalem,  1  waited  on  him 
at  the  Greek  convent  two  or  three  days 
after  my  arrival.  He  received  me  in 
the  most  friendly  manner.  He  expres- 
sed bis  warmest  approbation  of  the 
plan  and  objects  of  the  Bible  Society; 
and  acceded  immediately  to  my  propo- 
sal of  leaving  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Scriptures  which  1  had  brought 
with  me  in  his  hands,  for  sale  or  distri- 
bution among  the  pilgrims  and  others. 

The  language  universally  spoken 
throughout  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusa- 
lem is  the  Arabic.  Schools  are  rare  ; 
consequently  reading  is  not  a  very  com- 
mon attainment.  The  metropolitans, 
archbishops  and  bishops,  are  all  native 
Greeks,  and  reside  in  Jerusalem.  Very 
few  of  them  know  any  thing  of  Arabic 
but  maintain  agents  (natives  of  the 
country)  at  their  dioceses,  which  they 
occasionally  visit.  The  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem    resides   in    Constantinople. 

Among  the  Jews,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  do  any  thing.  The  New  Tes- 
tament they  reject  with  disdain,  though 
I  have  repeatedly  offered  it  to  them  for 
the  merest  trifle.  As  for  the  prophecies, 
they  say  the  book  is  imperfect,  and 
therefore  they  will  not  purchase  :  and 
as  for  the  psalters  they  tell  me  there  is 
no  want  of  them  in  Jerusalem.  Had  I 
brought  complete  Hebrew  bibles  with 
me,  I  could  have  sold  tnany. 

The  ceremonies  at  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Easters  have  been  very  numer- 
ous. I  shall  transcribe  from  myjour- 
nal  what  I  have  written  on  some  of 
thetn. 

Here  I  must  pause,  to  give  you,  in  a 
few  words,  some  idea  of  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  is  a  large  buil- 
ding. In  the  middle  under  the  great 
cupola,  stands  an  edifice  of  considerable 
size  containing  the  tomb,  over  which 
are  suspended  44  lamps  always  burning: 


of  these  21  belong  to  the  Greeks,  13  tO 
the  Catholics,  6  to  the  Armenians,  and 
four  to  the  Copts.  Between  the  sepul- 
chre and  the  sides  of  the  church  is  a 
large  space,  open  and  free  to  all,  the 
chapels  of  the  different  communions 
being  in  the  sides  of  the  church.  Mount 
Cavalry  is  within  its  walls.  You  as- 
cend it  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  on  its 
top  are  two  small  chapels  belonging  to 
the  Greeks.  The  large  chapel  of  the 
Greeks  is  the  most  splendid  and  richly 
ornamented.  For  a  minute  description 
of  the  church,  I  refer  you  to  Maundrell 
and  Chateaubriand. 

Palm  Sunday. 
On  Palm  Sunday  (March  the  26lh,) 
I  went  to  see  the  ceremony  of  the  Lat- 
ins. After  a  considerable  time  had 
been  spent  in  singing  before  the  door  of 
the  sepulchre,  the  deputy  superior  of 
the  Latin  convent  (the  superior  himself 
being  in  Cyprus)  entered  the  sepulchre 
with  some  priests,  to  bless  the  palm 
branches  that  lay  there.  When  this 
was  done  he  left  the  sepulchre,  and,  sit- 
ting on  an  elevated  chair,  received  the 
palms  which  had  been  blessed  from  the 
hands  of  the  priests.  These  came  for- 
ward first,  and  knelt  one  after  the  other, 
before  the  deputy  superior,  receiving 
from  his  hand  (which  they  kissed)  a 
branch  of  the  consecrated  palm.  Whea 
this  part  of  the  ceremony  was  conclud- 
ed, the  crowd  pressed  forward  to  receive 
their  palms.  The  confusion  and  tumult 
were  excessive.  The  Turks,*  with 
their  sticks  and  whips,  did  all  they 
could  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  the 
people;  and  had  it  not  been  for  their 
great  activity,  the  deputy  superior  would 
certainly  have  been  overwhelmed  by 
the  crowd.  When  the  palms  had  been 
distributed,  and  the  confusion  had  in 
some  measure  subsided,  the  priests  and 
some  others  walked  three  times  in  pro- 
cession round  the  sepulchre,  with  light- 
ed candles,  incense,  elevated  crucifixes, 
and  palms.  They  sang  as  they  walked. 
When  the  procession  was  ended,  an  al- 
tar splendidly  ornamented  was    placed 


*  There  are  always  in  the  church,  during;  the  ceremonies,  a  considerable  number  of  Turks,  with  sticks 
and  whips  to  kei'p  the  people  in  order.  This  appeared  to  me,  at  first  a  rather  tyrannical  measure  ;  but  re- 
peated visits  to  the  church  soon  convinced  me  that  without  the  interposition  ofthe  Turks  it  would  become 
the  theatre  of  riot  and  disorder.  These  Turks  (who  are  paid  by  the  convents)  guard  the  processions,  and  clear 
the  way  for  tliem. 
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before  the  sepulchre,  and  mass  was 
performed. 

On  Good  Friday  there  was  a  grand 
procession  and  ceremony  of  the  Latins, 
in  the  evening.  It  commenced  with  an 
Italian  sermon,  in  the  Catholic  chapel, 
on  the  flagellation  of  Christ.  +  From 
this  place  tliey  proceeded  to  the  chapel 
where  they  say  Christ's  garments  were 
taken  from  him  :  here  was  another  ser- 
mon in  Italian.  They  then  ascended 
Mount  Cakary;  and  passed  first  into 
the  chapel  which  marks  the  spot  where 
Christ  was  nailed  to  the  cross  ;  the 
large  crucifix  and  image  which  they 
carried  in  the  procession  was  here  laid 
on  the  ground,  and  a  Spanish  sermon 
was  pronounced  over  it.  When  this 
was  finished,  the  crucifix  was  raised, 
and  moved  into  the  adjoining  chapel 
of  the  elevation  of  the  cross  :  here  it 
was  fixed  upright  behind  the  altar;  a 
monk  standing  by,  preached  for  twenty 
minutes  on  the  crucifixion;  the  sermon 
was  in  Italian,  and  when  it  was  conclu- 
ded two  monks  approached  the  cross, 
and  partially  enveloping  the  body  of 
the  image  in  linen,  took  off  with  a  pair 
of  pincers  the  crown  of  thorns  from  the 
head,  kissed  it,  and  laid  it  on  a  plate ; 
the  nails  were  then  drawn  out  from  the 
hands  and  feet  with  the  same  ceremony. 
The  arms  of  the  image  were  so  contri- 
ved, that,  on  the  removal  of  the  nails 
which  kept  them  extended,  they  drop- 
ped upon  the  sides  of  the  body.  The 
imatre  was  then  laid  on  linen,  and 
borne  down  from  Calvary  to  the  Stone 
of  Unction,  the  spot  where  they  say 
Christ's  body  was  anointed  :  here  the 
image  was  extended,  and  was  perfumed 
with  spices,  fragrant  water,  and  clouds 
of  incense  ;  the  monks  knelt  round  the 
stone,  with  large  lighted  candles  in  their 
hands  ;  a  monk  ascended  an  adjoining 
pulpit  and  preached  a  sermon  in  Arabic. 
The  procession  then  went  forward  to 
the  Sepulchre,  where  the  image  was 
deposited,  and  a  sermon  preached  in 
Spanish:  this  concluded  the  ceremony. 

On  the  Easter  day  of  the  Latins, 
which  is  the  Palm  Sunday  of  the 
Greeks,  Armenians,  &c.  I  went  to  the 
church  early,  and  found   it  exccesviely 


crowded.  Most  of  the  people  had  re- 
mained there  all  night.  The  Catholic, 
Greek,  and  Armenian  processions  were 
long  and  splendid.  In  all  the  proces- 
sions to-day,  except  that  of  the  Catho- 
lics, palm  branches  were  carried,  and 
also  banners  with  the  various  scenes  of 
the  Passion  painted  on  them.  The 
people  were  very  eager  to  sanctify  their 
palms,  by  touching  the  banners  with 
them  as  they  passed. 

On  the  Greek  Good  Friday  I  went 
to  the  church,  with  the  intention  of 
spending  the  night  there  with  the  pil- 
grims, and  of  viewing  the  ceremonies. 
The  Turkish  guard  at  the  gate  was 
particularly  strong,  and  they  admitted 
none  who  did  not  chuse  to  pay  twenty- 
's piastres  (about  16s.  8d.  sterl.)  The 
firman  which  I  obtained  at  Acre  from 
the  Pacha,  who  is  guardian  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  saved  myself  and  servant 
this  expense.  It  is  a  general  belief 
among  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  that 
on  Easter  Eve  a  fire  descends  from 
heaven  into  the  sepulchre.  The  eager- 
ness of  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and 
others  to  light  their  candles  at  this 
holy  fire,  carried  an  immense  crowd  to 
the  church,  notwithstanding  the  sum 
which  they  were  obliged  to  pay.  About 
nine  at  night  I  retired  to  rest,  in  a  small 
apartment  in  the  church.  A  little  be- 
fore midnight  the  servant  roused  me  to 
see  the  Greek  procession.  I  hastened 
to  the  gallery  of  the  church  ;  the  scene 
was  striking  and  brilliant.  The  Greek 
chapel  was  splendidly  illuminated ; 
five  rows  of  lamps  were  suspended  ia 
the  dome,  and  almost  every  individual 
of  the  immense  multitude  held  a  lighted 
candle  in  his  hand.  The  procession 
and  subsequent  service  around  the  sep- 
ulchre were  long  and  splendid. 

I  was  awakened  early  in  the  follow- 
ing morning  by  the  noise  in  the  church; 
and  on  proceeding  to  my  station  in  the 
gallery  I  found  the  crowd  below  in  a 
state  of  great  confusion.  Some  were 
employed  in  carrying  others  on  their 
backs  round  the  sepulchre,  others  in 
dancing  and  clapping  their  hands,  ex- 
claiming in  Arabic,  "  This  is  the  tomb 
of  our  Lord  !"  Sometimes  a  man  pas- 


t  In  their  chapel  the  Catholics  profess  to  shew  the  pillar  where  this  took  place. 
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3ed,  standing  upright  on  the  shoulders  permit  these  tapers  to  burn  long,  reser- 
of another;  and  I  saw,  more  than  once,  vingthem  for  occasions  of  need.  The 
four  carried  along  in  this  manner,  a  lit-  power  which  they  attribute  to  those 
tie  boy,  seated,  forming  the  fourth  or  candles  that  have  been  touched  with  the 
topmost  ;  others  attain  were  busy  in  fire  from  heaven  is  almost  unbounded  : 
chasing  one  another  round  the  tomb,  they  suppose,  tor  instance,  that  if  over 
and  shouting  like  madmen.  Whenever  taken  by  a  storm  at  sea,  they  throvv 
they  saw  in  the  crowd  a  man  who  they  one  of  these  candles  into  the  waves,  tlie 
thought  could  pay  them,  they  seized  tempest  will  immediately  subside, 
and  forcibly  carried  him  in  their  arms  They  are  chiefly  vaiuefl,  however,  in 
two  or  three  times  round  the  church,  consequence  of  a  supeistitious  notion 
The  whole  is  a  most  lamentable  profa-  that  if  tliey  are  burned  at  the  funeral  of 
nation  of  the  place!  The  same  happens  the  individual,  they  will  most  assuredly 
every  year.  The  noise  and  confusion  save  his  soul  from  future  punishment, 
increased  as  the  moment  appointed  for  To  obtain  these  candles,  and  to  under- 
the  apparition  of  the  fire  approached,  go  a  second  baptism  in  the  waters  of 
At  length  the  Turks,  who  had  not  hith-  the  Jordan  are  the  chief  objects  of  the 
erto  interfered,  began  to  brandish  their  visit  of  the  Greek  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem, 
whips,  and  to  still  in  some  measure.  The  average  number  of  Greek  pil- 
the  tumult.  About  noon,  the  govern-  grims  is  about  2,0G0;  this  year  they 
or  of  Jerusalem,  with  a  part  of  his  guard,  are  only  1,600.  Of  these  pilgrims  the 
entered  the  gallery.  The  eagerness  majority  are  native  Greeks,  who  speak 
and  anxiety  of  the  people  were  now  ex-  and  read  Romaic  ;  the  next  in  number 
cessive  ;  they  all  pressed  toward  the  are  the  Greeks  from  Asia  Minor,  who 
sepulchre,  each  person  holding  a  bun-  speak  and  read  the  Turkish,  but  in  the 
die  of  tapers  in  his  hand.  The  chief  Romaic  character;  the  third  class  eon- 
agent  of  the  Greek  patriarch  and  an  Ar-  sists  of  Russians  ;  and  the  fourth  and 
menian  bishop  had  entered  the  sepul-  fifth  of  Wallachians  and  Bulgarians  ; 
chre  shortly  before.  All  eyes  were  few  however,  of  these  pilgrims  can  read. 
fixed  on  the  gallery,  watching  for  the  The  Armenian  pilgrims  amount  this 
governor's  signal.  He  made  it,  and  the  year  to  about  1,300.  The  majority  of 
fire  appeared  through  one  of  the  holes  them  are  from  Anatolia,  and  speak  no- 
in  the  building  that  covers  the  tomb!  thing  but  Turkish.  Very  few  of  them 
A  man  lighted  his  taper  at  the  hallowed  can  read. 

fiame,  and  then  pushed  into  the   thick-         Theaveragenumber  of  Copt  pilgrims 

est  of  the  crowd,   and   endeavoured  to  is  about  200.     This  year  only  150  ar- 

fight   his  way  through.     The    tumult  rived.  Their  appearance  is  very  wretch- 

and  clamour  were  great,  and   the  man  ed. 

was  nearly  crushed  to  death  by  the  ea-         The  pilgrims  that  have  visited  Jeru- 

gerness  of  the  people  to  light  their  taper3  salem  this  year  may   be  thus  summed 

at  bis  flame.     In  about  twenty  minutes  up  :— 

ev(-ry  one  both  in  the  galleries  and  be-  Greeks i,6oo 

low,  men,  women,    and    children,    had                 Armenians --- i,3oo 
their  candles  lighted.     Many   of  them  ^°^'' "° 

put  their  lighted  candles  to  their  faces.  Catholics  -  —    soS'i^'efly  ftom 

r         .    .       °  -,  '  I  Damascus. 

imagmmg    that  the   flame    would  not  Abyssinians i 

scorch  them  ;  I  perceived,  however,  by  Syrians so 

their  grimaces,   that   they  speedily    dis-  

covered  their  mistake.     They  did  not  "^"^^^  ^'"^ 

Concliitlcd  in  our  next. 
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A  LT HOUGH  we  copy  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Literary 
Gazette,  we  have  been  in  possession  of 
the  melancholy  fact  upwards  of  three 
nionths.  This  horrible  tale  was  told, 
at  the  late  Methodist  Conference  held 
in  Liverpool,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Leigh,  a 
Wesleyan  Missionary,  who  at  that  time 
had  lately  returned  to  England  from 
New  Zealand,  &c. 

Our  readiness  to  comply  with  a  re- 
quest which  was  then  made  to  us,  not 
to  give  immediate  publicity  to  the  rela- 
tion, furnishes  the  reason  why  we  did 
uot  at  that  time  insert  this,  and  several 
anecdotes  of  a  similar  description  and 
character,  in  the  pages  of  the  Imperial 
Magazine. 

"  One  day,  while  Mr.  Leigh  was 
walking  on  the  beach,  conversing  with 
a  native  chief,  his  attention  was  arrested 
by  a  great  number  of  people  on  a 
neighbouring-hill.  He  inquired  the 
the  cause  of  such  a  concourse,  and  be- 
ing told  that  they  were  roasting  a  lad, 
and  had  assembled  to  eat  him,  he  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  the  place,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  ap- 
palling relation.  Having  arrived  at  the 
village  where  the  people  were  collected, 
he  asked  to  see  the  boy.  The  natives 
appeared  much  agitated  at  his  presence, 
and  particularly  at  his  request,  as  if 
conscious  of  their  guilt ;  and  it  was 
only  after  a  very  urgent  solicitation  that 
they  directed  him  towards  a  large  fire 
at  some  distance,  where  they  said  he 
would  find  him.  As. he  was  going  to 
this  place,  he  passed  by  the  bloody  spot 
on  which  the  head  of  this  unhappy  vic- 
tim had  been  cut  olF;  and  on  ap- 
proaching the  fire,  he  was  not  a  little 
startled  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
savage-looking  man,  of  gigantic  stat- 
ure, entirely  naked,  and  armed  with  an 
axe.  Mr.  Leigh,  though  somewhat 
intimidated,  manifested  by  symptoms  of 
fear,  but  boldly  demanded  to  see  the 
lad.  The  cook,  for  such  was  the  occu- 
pation of  this  terrific  monster,  then 
held  him  up  by  his  feet.  He  appeared 
to  be  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 


was  about  half  roasted.  Mr.  Leigh 
returned  to  the  village,  where  he  found 
several  hundreds  of  the  natives  seated 
in  a  circle,  with  a  quantity  of  coomery 
(a  sort  of  sweet  potatoe)  before  them, 
and  waiting  for  the  roasted  body  of 
the  youth.  In  this  company  were 
shewn  to  him  the  parents  of  the  child, 
expecting  to  share  in  the  horrid  feast. 
After  reasoning  with  them  for  about 
half  an  hour  on  the  inhumanity  and. 
wickedness  of  their  conduct,  he  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  give  up  the  boy  to  be 
interred,  and  thus  prevented  them  from 
consummating  the  most  cruel,  unnatur- 
al, and  diabolical  act,  of  which  human 
nature  is  capable." 

Mr.  Leigh,  on  rescuing  the  body 
from  their  hands,  found  on  examuia- 
tion,  that  it  was  in  a  mutilated  state  ; 
it  having  no  head,  and  only  one  arm. 
He  then  informed  the  savages,  that  he 
must  have  the  absent  parts,  especially 
the  head,  as  the  .body  was  "  no  good 
without  the  head."  Finding  him  both 
resolute  and  persevering,  they,  alter 
some  time,  reluctantly  procured  the 
head,  and  gave  it  up.  Having  obtain- 
ed this,  he  then  urged  similar  inquiries 
respecting  the  arm,  and  insisted  on 
having  it  restored.  This,  they  soon 
gave  him  to  understand,  was  impossi- 
ble; and  on  being  pressed  closely  on 
the  ground  of  their  impossibility,  they 
put  their  fingers  to  their  open  mouths, 
to  signify  that  this  part  had  been  al- 
ready eaten.  With  regard  to  the  in- 
testines, we  do  not  recollect  that  Mr. 
Leigh  made  any   particular  remark. 

It  furthermore  appears,  from  the  ac- 
count given  by  Mr.  Leigh,  that  with 
these  horrid  repasts  the  barbarians  of 
New  Zealand  were  but  too  well  ac- 
quamted.  They  had  so  far  polished 
cannibalism  into  refinement,  that  they 
could  distinguish  the  most  delicate  por- 
tion in  the  human  body,  from,  the  parts 
which  were  less  palatable  to  the  savage 
epicure.  They  informed  him  that  the 
most  delicious  morsel  was  a  particidar 
pari  of  the  arm,  to  which  they  direct- 
ed his  attention. 
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ON    THE    COMPLAINTS    IN    AMERICA    AGAINST    THE    BRITISH 
PRESS. 


TT  may  not  be  known  to  all  our  read- 
ers  that  several  citizens  of  America, 
addicted  to  Kvriting  book?,  or,  like  our- 
selves, to  the  less  ambitious  composi- 
tion of  periodical  articles,  consider 
themselves  to  be  in  a  state  of  declared 
and  justifiable  hostility  with  the  British 
press,  for  what  they  call  "  the  indis- 
criminate and  virulent  abuse,"  which  it 
has  lately  heaped  upon  their  country  ; 
and  that  in  consequence  some  very  an- 
gry appeals  and  remonstrances,  and 
retaliative  effusions,  have  been  sent 
forth,  to  expose  the  extreme  injustice 
and  illiberality  with  which  their  unof- 
fending republic  ha?  been  treated  on 
this  calumniating  side  af  the  Atlantic. 
The  vanity,  or  at  least  the  views,  of  the 
■writers  to  whom  we  allude,  seems  to 
have  taken  rather  a  singular  turn. 
Heretofore  a  self-sufficient  and  irritable 
author's  first  ambition  was  to  create  an 
extraordinary  bustle  about  himself; 
and  he  accordingly,  as  often  as  the  fit 
was  on  him,  loudly  called  upon  the 
world  to  become  a  party  in  his  personal 
squabbles  and  fantastic  resentments ; 
but  the  present  race  of  paper-warriors 
of  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  magnan- 
imously dismissing  all  consciousness  of 
themselves,  are  displaying  a  more  ex- 
panded fretfulness,  as  assertcrs  of  their 
country's  reputation  ;  and  lest,  we  sup- 
pose, their  sincerity  should  be  question- 
ed, they  have  entered  into  their  patriot- 
ic animosities  with  all  the  blind  and 
morbid  zeal,  and  all  the  petty  punctil- 
ious susceptibility  of  affront,  that  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  most  sen- 
sitive pretender  to  genius,  while  defend- 
ing his  own  sacred  claims  to  admiration 
and  respect. 

If  the  questions  at  issue  were  confin- 
ed to  the  respective  merits  of  Mr. 
Walsh,  the  great  American  appellant, 
against  the  calumnies  of  English  wri- 


ters*, and  our  principal  periodical  re- 
views, which  he  so  bitterly  arraigns,  we 
should  leave  the  belligerents  to  fight 
out  their  differences  in  a  course  of 
harmless  missile  warfare  across  the  At- 
lantic ;  but  we  can  perceive  from  the 
tone  of  Mr.  Walsh's  book,  and  of  his 
Boston  reviewert,  that  they  have  taken 
up  the  affair  in  a  spirit  far  exceeding 
that  of  an  ordinary  literary  quarrel. 
They  have  laboured  hard  to  impress 
upon  America,  that  she  has  become  in 
this  country  the  object  ot  systematic 
hatred  and  contumely.  Many  obsolete 
questions  have  been  revived  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  exasperation,  and  dis- 
cussed in  a  tone  of  the  fiercest  recrim- 
ination. We  have  hints,  not  of  a  very 
pacific  kind,ofthe  consequences  that  may 
accrue  to  England  from  her  perverse  in- 
sensibility to  the  merits  of  the  United 
States.  These  topics  and  the  inferen- 
ces extorted  from  them,  are  throughout 
supported  by  considerable  exaggeration, 
and  occasionally,  we  regret  to  observe, 
either  by  direct  falsehoods,  or  by  sup- 
pressions that  amount  to  falsehoods  ;  so 
that  were  it  not  for  our  confidence  in 
the  better  sense  and  information  of  the 
community  which  those  productions 
are  designed  to  inflame,  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  every  American  that  pos- 
sessed a  spark  of  national  pride,  burn- 
ing to  retaliate  upon  us,  by  acts  of 
more  substantial  vengeance  than  verbal 
reprisals,  for  the  insolent  and  unmanly 
sarcasms  against  his  country  that  he  is 
taught  to  believe  has  been  of  late  the 
favourite  occupation  of  English  writers. 
We  profess  to  take  a  very  anxious 
interest  in  all  that  relates  to  America. 
The  Boston  Reviewer  derides  the  no- 
tion of  the  endearing  influence  of  con- 
sanguinity ;  but  we  feel  it  in  all  its 
force.  We  have  not  enough  of  his 
philosophy  to  forget,  that  the  comnmn- 
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ily  whfch  he  is  seeking  to  inflame 
against  u?;,  is  principally  composed  of 
the  children  of  British  subjects — that 
our  fathers  were  the  countrymen  of 
Washington  and  Franklin.  We  can 
never  brin^  ourselves  to  consider  the 
land  of  their  birth  as  absolutely  foreign 
ground.  Many  generations  must  pass 
away,  and  great  vicissitudes  in  our  mu- 
tual sentiments  and  relations  mark  the 
close  of  each,  before  a  contest  between 
America  and  England  can  be  any  thing 
else  than  what  the  late  one  was  regard- 
ed, an  unnatural  civil  war.  We  cannot 
but  leel  too,  that  the  character  of  the 
principles  and  institutions  that  most  at- 
tach us  to  our  own  country,  is  vitally 
connected  with  the  moral  and  political 
destiny  of  the  United  States  ;  and  that 
in  spite  of  the  violent  separation,  and  of 
any  changes  of  forms  and  titles  that 
may  have  ensued,  the  Americans  of 
future  times  will  be  regarded  by  the 
world  as  a  race  either  o\  improved,  or 
of  degenerate  Englishmen.  Enter- 
taining th<  se  sentiments,  we  cordially 
unite  with  those  who  deprecate  all  at- 
tempts to  excite  a  hostile  spirit  in  either 
country  ;  and  with  this  view  shall  pro- 
ceed to  point  out  a  few  instances  of 
the  extraordinary  and  unpardonable 
precipitation  with  which  the  above- 
mentioned  writers  have  levelled  their 
sweeping  accusations  against  the  Eng- 
lish press  ;  and,  for  brevity  sake,  shall 
take  the  review  of  Mr.  Walsh's  book 
in  preference  to  the  cumbrous  original 
of  which  it  contains  an  analysis. 

With  the  generality  of  our  readers  it 
might  indeed  be  sufficient  to  assert, 
and  to  appeal  to  their  own  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  that  in  this  country  Ameri- 
ca is  the  object  of  no  such  sentiment 
as  systematic  hatred  or  contempt  ;  but 
as  the  Boston  critic  has  boldly  cited 
some  examples  to  the  contrary,  we  may 
as  well  stop  to  examine  how  far  his  se- 
lection has  been  fortunate. 

"  It  is  well  known  (says  he)  that  one 
of  the  most  severe  attacks  ever  made 
against  thiscouutryinarespectablequar- 
ter,is  the  one  contained  in  the  61st  No.  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  ;"  and  the  writer 
(Mr.  Sydney  Smith)  is  classed  among 
the  "  malignant  contributors,"  to  whom 
"  abusive  books  of  travels  ia  America 


are  entrusted,"  and  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  gratify  their  feelings  of  personal  an- 
imosity, and  their  jocular  propensities, 
at  the  expense  of  truth  and  candour. 
We  have  this  offensive  libel  before  us, 
and  we  answer — 

It  accuses  the  English  cabinet  of 
impertinence  for  treatmg  the  Americans 
with  ridicule  and  contempt,  and  dwells 
upon  the  astonishing  increase  ol  their 
numbers  and  resources  as  a  prool  that 
England  and  the  other  powers  of  the 
old  world  must  soon  be  compelled  to 
respect  them.  It  praises  the  cheapness 
of  the  American  establishments.  It 
compares  the  spirit  of  the  American 
and  English  governments  in  relation  to 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  gives  the 
preference  to  the  former. 

It  praises  the  simple  costume  of  the 
American  judges  and  lawyers,  and  is 
unsparing  in  its  ridicule  of  the  "calor- 
ific wigs"  ot  our  Ellenboroughs  and 
Eldons.  It  commemorates  the  cheap- 
ness and  purity  of  the  administration 
of  justice  in  America,  and  exposes  the 
expense  and  delays  of  the  English 
Court  of  Chancery. 

The  reverend  and  "  malignant  con- 
tributor" extracts  the  details  of  Mr. 
Hall's  visit  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Mr. 
Fearon's  to  Mr.  Adams,  both  tending 
to  increase  our  admiration  of  those  re- 
spectable characters. 

He  agrees  with  Mr.  Fearon  that  the 
indolence  of  the  American  character  is 
a  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try.— He  gratifies  his  "  personal  animos- 
ity" by  expressing  his  "  real  pleasure" 
in  citing  Mr.  Bradbury's  attestations  to 
their  independence  and  hospitality,  and 
Mr.  Hall's,  to  the  good  sense  and  cour- 
tesy prevailing  in  their  social  circles — to 
their  extraordinary  liberality  to  stran- 
gers in  pecuniary  transactions — and  to 
"  the  gallantry,  high  feeling,  and  hu- 
manity of  the  American  troops ;"  and 
finally,  the  libeller  vents  some  encomi- 
ums upon  the  religious  habits  of  the 
American  people,  and  the  great  respec- 
tability of  their  clergy. 

Here  is  praise  enough,  one  should 
think,  for  national  vanity  of  an  ordina- 
ry appetite  ;  but  Mr.  Smith  has  had  the 
arrogance  to  glance  at  two  little  facts, 
upon  the  first  of  which  the  Boston  crit- 
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ic  seems  particuiarly  sore — the  scanti- 
ness ot  their  native  literature — and  the 
institution  ot  slavery,  the  greatest  curse 
and  stain  upon  a  civilized  community  ; 
and  this  Foul  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
tiie  revi-rend  reviewer  has  cancelled  all 
the  merit  of  his  previous  panegyric. 

We  had  intended  to  have  taken  one 
of  the  papers  in  another  periodical 
journal  which  has  proved  equally  ofTen- 
siveontheothersideoftheAtlantic,andto 
have  given  a  similar  summary  of  its  con- 
tents ;  but  the  specimen  we  have  selected 
of  an  article  pre-eminently  stigmatized 
for  its  injustice  and  illiberality,  will  be 
sufficient  to  satisfy  every  rational  Eng- 
lishman or  American,  that  very  little 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  those  di- 
rectors of  public  opinion  in  the  latter 
country,  who  assert  that  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  "  indiscriminate  and  virulent 
abuse"  in  this. 

The  North-American  Review,  in  a 
long  episode,  arraigns  the  Eii;;lish  wri- 
ters and  politicians  (including  Mr,  Ben- 
tham  and  L  rd  Grey)  for  their  profound 
ignorance  of  some  important  peculiari- 
ties in  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  Assuredly,  we  may  with  equal 
truth  retort  the  accusation,  and  express 
our  astonishment  that  Mr.  Walsh,and  the 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Review,  Mr. 
Everett,  both  of  whom  passed  some 
years  in  England,  should  have  returned 
to  their  own  country,  so  singularly  un- 
acquainted with  the  most  notorious 
characteristics  of  our  constitution,  and 
with  the  consequences  as  manifested  in 
the  political  sentiments  of  our  people. 
Did  they  never  hear,  that  our  frame  of 
government  was  compounded  of  mo- 
narchical and  republican  elements  ?  that 
these  elements  were  in  a  state  of  cease- 
less conflict  ?  that  every  Englishman, 
who  arrives,  or  thinks  he  has  arrived,  at 
the  age  of  discretion,  makes  it  a  point  to 
extol  the  one,  and  decry  the  other,  ac- 
cording as  his  education,  or  tempera- 
ment, or  interests,  throw  him  into  the 
ranks  of  either  of  our  great  contending 
parties  ?  Are  they  not  aware  that  in 
this  fierce  intestine  war  of  opinion, 
which  has  been  now  for  a  couple  of 
centuries  raging  among  us,  the  highest 
personages  of  the  land  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  people 


on  the  other,  are  daily  assailed  with  the 
most  virulent  abuse  and  rid'cule  ?  Du- 
ring their  residence  in  England,  did 
Messrs.  Walsh  and  Everett  never  throw 
their  eyes  over  the  columns  of  one  of 
our  ranting  patriots,  or  over  the  anti- 
jacobinical  efTusions  of  a  ministerial 
declaimer  ?  Did  they  never  pass  by 
one  of  our  caricatiire-shops,  where  kings 
and  queens,  ministers  and  oppositionists, 
judges  and  bishops,  and  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  who  has  the  good 
fortune  to  be  of  sufTicient  celebrity  for 
the  purpose,  are  regularly  gibbelted  for 
the  entertainment  ofa  peopl  ,  who  con- 
sider one  of  their  most  glorious  privile- 
ges to  be  that  of  laughing  at  their  supe- 
riors ?  Did  these  enlightened  observers 
of  British  manners  never  discover  that 
it  is  one  of  the  customs  of  our  country 
to  tolerate  all  this,and  that  the  most  prom- 
inent objects  of  those  attacks  are,  for  the 
most  part,  among  the  first  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  joke  against  themselves  ? 
And  if  the  United  States  of  America 
now  and  then  happen  to  come  in  for  a 
share  of  the  wit  or  scurrility  that  is  go- 
ing on,  do  they  not  perceive  that  it  is 
in  reality  a  tribute  to  her  importance, 
and  that  she  may  safely  leave  her  quar- 
rel in  the  hands  of  the  admirers  of  re- 
publics among  us,  who  will  not  fail  in 
due  season  to  retaliate  with  equal  venom 
if  not  equal  wit,  upon  some  ot  the  pop- 
ular royal  butts  of  the  day — the  Bour- 
bons, or  the  Holy  Alliance,  or  the  au- 
gust representative  of  what  is  most  mo- 
narchical in  the  eyes  of  men,  the  Em- 
peror of  all  the  Russias.  Surely  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  might  have  shewn 
them  that  on  such  occasions  silence  and 
good-humour  are  the  only  effectual 
weapons  of  defence,  and  that  no  wise 
and  sober  American  should  feel  serious 
alarm  for  the  character  and  dignity  of 
his  nation,  even  though  a  Scotch  critic 
should  make  unreasonably  light  of  Mr. 
Joel  Barlow's  inspirations,  or  because 
Mr.  Sydney  Smith's  pen,  in  an  hour  of 
thoughtless  gaiety,addressed  some  words 
of  friendly  admonition  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  under  the  homely 
appellation  of  "  Jonathan."  Yet  such 
are  among  the  provocations  that  have 
called  forth  Mr.  Walsh,  as  the  protago- 
nist of  his  "  calumniated  country,"  that 
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he   may    "  if  possible  arrest  the    war,  Great-Britain.      In  their  own    country, 

which  is  waged  without  stint  or    inter-  indeed,  this  national  prepossession,  be- 

mission  u[)on  its  national  reputation."  ing  rarely    exasperated     by    resistance. 

However  irrational  this  extraordinary  does    not    always    swell     beyond    the 

sensitiveness  may  be,  we   siisjiect    that  bounds  of  a  buoyant  and  harmless  self- 

tbe  ^^ecret  cause  of  it  may  be  easily  dis-  complacency,  a  little   offensive  perhaps 

covered.  to  strangers,  hut  there  the  matter  ends  : 

We  have  had  occasion  to  mingle  pretty  it  is  only  when  an  Americano!  this  class 

freely  with  American   travellers  in  this  comes  to   Europe,   more    especially  to 

and  other  countries  of   Europe,  and  to  Great  Britam,  and  finds    himself  daily 

study  their  sentiments  and  manners  with  confronted'by   men  who  resolutely  con- 

soiTie  share  of  attention.     Among  them  test  his  claims,  that   his    admiration   of 

we  found  several  who  might    be    com-  himself  assumes  the  inflammatory   form 

pared  with  the  best  specimens    of    the  ot  unmeasured  hatred  and    rudeness   to 

best  classes  of  any  coiTimunity  that  can  those  who  have  the  audacity   to    prefer 

be     named — accomplished     gentlemen  themselves. 

and  scholars,  who  had  crossed  the  seas  This  irritable  and  exaggerated  self- 
for  the  honourable  purpose  of  enlarging  love  arises  from  a  striking  peculiarity  in 
their  views,  and  travelling  down  their  the  foundation  of  an  American's  nation- 
prejudices,  and  whose  conversation  af-  al  vanity.  Other  nations  boast  of  what 
forded  infinite  stores  of  interesting  in-  they  are  or  have  been — but  a  true  citizen 
formation  and  manly  speculation.  They  of  theUnited  States  exalts  his  head  to  the 
were  distinguished  by  manners  happily  skies  in  the  contemplation  of  the  future 
composed  of  trankness  and  refinement,  grandeur  of  his  country.  With  him 
by  great  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  prac-  the  pride  of  pedigree  is  reversed.  0th- 
tical  knowledge,  and  by  a  deep  but  ers  claim  respect  and  honour  through  a 
temperate  preference  for  the  institutions  line  of  renowned  ancestors  ;  an  Ameri- 
of  their  native  country.  The  greater  can  glories  in  the  achievements  of  a  dis- 
number,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  return-  tant  posterity.  Others  appeal  to  his- 
ed  to  America,  where  their  rank  and  ac-  tory,  an  American  to  prophecy.--- 
quiren-.ents  predestine  thena  to  share  in  The  latter  modestly  calls  on  us  to 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  where  discount  his  predictions;  and,  on  no 
we  sincerely  trust,  that  their  better  in-  better  security,  to  hand  him  over  the 
fluence  will  prove  a  corrective  to  the  full  amount  in  ready  praise.  His  vis- 
baneful  doctrines  of  such  men  as  Mr.  ions  are  like  those  of  the  Trojan  prince 
Walsh  and  his  Boston  coadjutor.  But  in  Elysium,  gazing  with  anticipated 
others,  and  we  must  add,  the  large  ma-  rapture  on  the  passing  forms  of  his  illus-* 
jority,  were  persons  of  a  very  different  trious  descendants.  You  must  beware 
stamp.  They  were  vulgar,  vain,  and  how  you  speak  of  a  worthy  native  of 
boisterous  ;  their  acquirements  were  Kentucky  as  the  son  of  a  respectable 
common -place  and  limited.  Theircon-  planter.  No,  no,  "You  don't  catch 
versation  was  made  up  of  violent  decla-  the  thing  at  all."  He  is  to  be  consid- 
rnations  against  slavery  C^???er?ct' mon-  ered  and  duly  venerated  as  the  great- 
archy)  and  as  loud  assertions  of  the  su-  grandfather  of  some  immortal  warrior, 
periority  of  America  over  all  the  coun-  or  legislator,  or  poet.  Thi^  system  of 
tries  of  the  globe.  This  latter  feeling,  raising  a  fictitious  capital  of  renown, 
pushed  to  the  utmost  verge  of  extrava-  which  his  posterity  is  to  pay  off  (an  in- 
gant  pretension,  is  (according  to  the  vention  much  resembling  our  financial 
concurring  testimony  of  travellers)  a  anticipations)  is  the  secret  of  an  Ameri- 
prominent  trait  in  the  second-rate  Anier-  can's  extraordmary  pretensions,  and  of 
ican  character  ;  and,  when  encountered  his  soreness  when  they  are  not  allowed, 
eitho-r  by  argument  or  ridicule,  or  what  With  Malthus  in  one  hand,  and  a  map 
is  worst  of  all,  by  tacts,  seldom  fails  to  of  the  back  settlements  in  the  other,  he 
provok-  such  angry  remonstrances  as  boldly  defies  us  to  a  comparison  with 
those  of  the  plaintiffs  in  the  present  ac-  America,  as  she  is  to  be,  and  chuckles 
tion  of  slander  against  the    writers  of  with    precocious    exultation    over  the 
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splendours  which  the  "  p;eometrical  ra- 
tio" is  to  shed  upon  her  story.  This 
appeal  to  the  future  is  his  never-failing 
resource.  It  an  English  traveller  conri- 
plains  of  their  inns,  and  hints  his  dislike 
to  sleeping  three  or  four  in  a  bed,  first, 
he  is  a  calumniator  ;  and  next,  he  is  ad- 
vised to  suspend  his  opinion  of  the  mat- 
ter, until  another  century  shall  demon- 
strate ttie  superiority  of  their  accommo- 
dations. So  in  matters  of  literature  and 
science — if  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,and 
Newton  be  named,  we  are  told  to  wait 
— "  wait  till  these  few  millions  of  acres 
shall  be  cleared,  when  we  shall  have  idle 
time  to  attend  to  other  things — only 
wait  till  the  year  1900  or  2000,  and 
then  the  world  shall  see  how  much  no- 
bler our  poets,  and  profounder  our 
astronomers,  and  longer  our  telescopes, 
than  that  decrepid  old  hemisphere  of 
yours  could  produce." 

This  propensity  to  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  future  exaltation  of 
their  country,  may,  in  the  abstract,  be 
natural  and  laudable  :  but  when  the 
Americans  go  farther,  and  refer  to  that 
wished-for  period  as  one  in  which  the 
comparative  glory  of  England  shall  be 
extinguished  for  ever,  they  allow  them- 
selves to  be  betrayed  into  hopes  at  once 
unnatural  and  absurd.  Let  us  admit 
that  their  proudest  predictions  shall  be 
fully  accomplished — that  the  day  is  to 
come,  when  the  immense  northern  Con- 
tinent between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  shall  be  all  their  own — an  as- 
semblage of  contiguous  circles  of  inde- 
pendent states,  each  a  kingdom  in  itself, 
and  the  great  federal  compact,  like  a 
vast  circumference,  binding  them  togeth- 
er in  strength  and  union — the  whole  the 
residence  of  countless  millions  of  free 
and  enlightened  Americans.  Let  us 
imagine  the  time  arrived  when  Ameri- 
can fleets  shall  cover  every  sea,  and 
ride  in  every  harbour  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  or  chastisement,  or  pro- 
tection :  when  the  land  of  Ainerica 
shall  he  the  seat  of  all  that  is  most  ad- 
mirable in  the  eyes  of  men — of  free- 
dom, learning,  taste,  morals.  Let  us 
farther  suppose  that  when  all  these  are 
"throned  in  theWest,"o!dEnglandsink- 
ing  beneath  the  weight  of  years,  and  the 
manifold  casualties  by  which  the   pride 


of  empires  is  levelled  in  the  dust,  shall 
have  "fallen  from  her  high  estate," — 
in  that  day  of  her  extremity,  what  is 
the  language  which  an  Englishman,  re- 
membering the  deeds  of  his  ancestry, 
might  hold  to  an  American,  who  should 
too  exultingly  boast  of  the  superior 
grandeur  of  his  country  ?  Might  he  not 
truly  and  justly  say,  America  has  rea- 
son to  be  proud,  but  let  her  not  forget 
the  source  whence  she  derived  that 
original  stock  of  glory  which  she  has 
laid  out  to  such  admirable  account. 
Who  were  the  men  that  first  tamed 
those  barren  tracts  which  have  since 
become  a  garden  ?  Englishmen. — 
Who  laid  the  foundations  of  those 
capitals,  now  the  emporia  of  commerce 
and  of  science  ?  Englishmen. — Who 
taught  you  the  arts  of  navigation,  which 
have  brought  that  commerce  to  perfec- 
tion ?  Englishmen, — From  what  code 
did  you  first  catch  that  spirit  of  freedom 
which  achieved  your  independence, 
and  has  so  happily  preserved  it  ?  From 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  England.- — 
Where  did  your  infant  science  and  lit- 
erature find  their  models  of  deep 
thought,  of  exquisite  composition,  of 
sublime  conception  ?  In  the  writings 
of  immortal  Englishmen,  your  ancestors 
and  instructors.  No,  never  imagine 
that  the  most  splendid  consummation 
of  your  destines  can  give  you  an  exclu- 
sive lustre,  in  which  the  name  of  En- 
gland has  no  right  to  share.  The 
bands  of  generous  exiles  whom  in  ages 
past  she  sent  forth  to  be  the  founders 
of  your  race,  were  her  sons,  and  carried 
the  elements  of  grandeur  within  them. 
In  every  stage  of  their  adventurous  ca- 
reer, thegeniusof  their  original  country 
was  among  them,  directing  and  conse- 
crating  their  efforts.  You  have  a  right 
to  be  proud  ;  but  you  are  also  to  re- 
member, that  what  you  make  your 
highest  boast,  is,  after  all,  the  good  old 
spirit  of  British  freedom,  of  which  you 
are  the  lineal  inheritors.  This  is  an 
honour  of  which  no  vicissitudes  can 
deprive  her.  Let  the  name  of  England 
fade  away  from  the  list  of  nations — 
let  her  long  line  of  statesmen,  heroes, 
and  scholars,  and  "  the  many  wondrous 
things  they  did  in  their  day,"  be  buried 
in  oblivion — still,  as  long  as  an  empire 
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of  Americans  survives,  speaking  her 
language,  cherishing  her  institutions, 
and  emulating  her  example,  her  name 
shall  be  pronounced  with  veneration 
throughout  the  world,  and  her  memory 
be  celebrated  by  a  glorious  monument. 
Before  we  conclude,  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  adverting  to  one  curious  topic 
introduced  by  the  Boston  reviewer,  up- 
on which  he  enlarges,  with  considerable 
warmth,  through  half  a  dozen  closely 
printed  pages — the  comparative  purity 
of  the  English  language  in  the  works 
of  British  and  American  writers  :  our 
readers  will  readily  conjecture  to  whom 
the  preference  is  assigned.  The  Amer- 
ican stoutly  maintains  that  we  have  no 
right  to  dictate  to  his  country  on  this 
head  ;  and  that  she  is,  and  shall  be, 
the  sole  judge  of  the  words  she  shall 
employ,  and  the  significations  they  shall 
bear.  "  That  every  innovation  which 
has  taken  place  since  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare,  or  of  Milton,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage in  England,  should  be  recognised 
as  authority,  and  every  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  language  in  A- 
inerica,  in  the  same  interval,  should  be 
stigmatized  as  a  corruption,  (he)  sees 
no  good  reason  in  philology  or  com- 
mon sense  :  it  appears  (to  him)  mere 
arrogant  pedantry."  Now  really  this 
quarrel  about  words  seems,  to  us,  to  be 
silly  in  the  extreme,  and  to  betray,  on 
the  part  of  the  writer,  great  ignorance 
of  the  subject  he  undertakes  to  discuss  : 
certainly  the  current  language  of  Amer- 
ica is  to  be  at  her  own  disposal  ;  and 
she  is  as  free  as  England  to  circulate  as 
many  new,  or  call  in  as  many  old  words 
as  she  pleases.  But  what  will  be  the 
consequence  of  the  capricious  exercise 
of  such  a  right  ?  Why,  that  a  particu- 
lar standard  of  the  language  will  arise 
in  America,  differing  from  the  English 
standard,  and  which  English  writers  and 
readers  will  not  recognise  to  be  authori- 
ty. It  will  be  in  vain  to  tell  us  that  the 
American  innovations  have  "  good  rea- 
sons in  philology  and  common  sense." 
The  only  question  we  have  to  ask  is, 
whether  our  best  writers  and  speakers 
have  adopted  them  ;  and,  if  they  have 
not,  we  of  necessity  pronounce  them  to 
be  corruptions.  The  utmost  conces- 
sion we  could    make    in  such  a    case. 


would  be  to  imitate  the  courteous  Pa- 
risian's observation  on  a  phrase  of  Dr. 
Moore's  :  "  It  is  not  French,  but  it  de- 
serves to  be  so."  If  these  innovations 
proceed  in  either  country  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  cause  a  material  difference 
between  the  languages,  how  idle  to  ask 
which  is  the  better  English.  The  bet- 
ter English  will  always  be  the  English 
of  the  British  court  and  senate,  and  of 
distinguished  British  authors  ;  while  the 
languageof  America,  with  all  its  appeals 
to  "  philology  and  common  sense," 
must  submit    to     be    termed  a  dialect. 

If  America  is  ambitions  of  forming  a 
language  that  shall  rival  or  supersede 
the  parent-tongue,  there  is  indeed  one 
(and  only  one)  mode  of  accomplishing 
her  object ;  but  that  she  will  find  to  be 
a  work  of  far  more  difficulty  than  the 
Boston  reviewer  appears  to  have  sus- 
pected. 

When  we  speak  of  the  period  at 
which  a  language  becomes  fixed,  we 
seldom  annex  a  very  definite  or  accu- 
rate meaning  to  the  expression.  Its 
more  ordinary  signification  we  imagine 
to  be,  that  in  grammatical  correctness, 
in  elegance,  and  in  strength,  the  lan- 
guage has  then  arrived  at  its  acme  of 
perfection  :  but,  in  this  point  of  view, 
we  are  too  apt  to  confine  our  attention 
to  certain  inherent  qualities  in  the  lan- 
guage, which,  having  attained  a  particu- 
lar point,are  supposed  to  be  incapable  of 
farther  improvement.  The  true  mode, 
however,  of  consideiing  the  question  is, 
to  advert  to  the  genius  of  the  writers 
who  have  thus  far  moulded  the  language 
to  their  purposes.  The  greatest  wri- 
ters in  any  language,  let  them  appear 
when  they  will,  fix  that  language  ;  that 
is,  they  leave  in  their  works  models  of 
thought  and  composition,  which  their 
successors  cannot  surpass,  and  which 
are,  for  that  reason,  ever  after  referred  to 
as  standards  of  unequalled  excellence. 
They  become  the  manuals  of  students, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  classics  of  the 
language.  Now  when  we  say,  that 
those  writers  fix  their  language,  we 
in  reality  mean,  that  the  mind  of 
their  country  reaches,  in  their  persons, 
its  highest  point.  The  Greek  tongue 
was  fixed  by  a  group  of  writers  who 
flourished  about  the  lime  of  Socrates : 
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but,  had  the  freedom  of  Athens  con- 
tinued, and  her  intellect  advanced — had 
a  race  of  authors  in  after-times  sprung 
up,  more  eloquent  than  Demosthenes, 
more  profound  and  imaginative  than 
Piato,  more  elegantly  flowing  than 
Xenophon — no  matterhow  many  inno- 
vations the  lapse  of  years  might  have  in- 
troduced, these  latter  would  have  been 
the  fixers  of  the  language;  and  innu- 
merable words  and  phrases  in  the  wri- 
tings of  their  predecessors,  which  are 
now  admired  for  their  purity,  would 
pass  for  obsolete  or  uncouth.  But  no 
such  event  occurred.  The  genius  of 
Greece  could  not  survive  her  freedom. 
The  successors  of  the  classic  age  were 
not  sparing  of  innovation  ;  but  the 
mind  that  could  have  sanctified  the 
changes  was  wanting,  and  that  noble 
language  which,  in  its  better  days,  had 
been  pronounced  to  be  a  vehicle  of 
thought  "  fit  for  the  gods,"  became,  in 
its  latter  periods,  feeble,  bloated,  and 
deformed  ;  and,  after  dragging  out  a 
precarious  existence,  finally  expired, 
some  centuries  too  late  for  its  glory. 

Now,  in  this  case,  (or  in  that  of  the 
Latin  language,  whose  history  is  the 
same)  we  can  at  once  refer  to  an  unal- 
terable standard  of  purity  ;  for  the  ge- 
nius of  those  countries  has  run  its  course, 
and  its  highest  possible  attainments  are 
clearly  ascertained.  Homer  and  Plato, 
Cicero  and  Virgil,  are,  in  this  respect, 
fixed  upon  an  eminence,  from  which 
nothing  but  "  the  oblivion  of  all  things" 
can  displace  them.  But  with  a  living 
language  like  our  own,  it  is  otherwise. 
While  English  continues  to  be  written 
and  spoken,  no  one  can  assert  that  it  is 
absolutely  fixed  :  our  classic  models,  a 
century  hence,  may  be  very  different 
from  those  of  the  present  day  ;  and  we 
must  hope  that  it  may  be  so,  for  unless 
we  presume  upon  a  deplorable  degen- 
eracy of  taste  in  our  posterity,  it  will  be 
a  proof  that  the  mind  of  England  gath- 
ers strength  as  it  moves  along.  Deeply 
as  we  venerate  the  names  of  Shakspeare 
and  Milton,  we  must  not  forget  what  a 
glorious  event  it  would  be  in  our  histo- 
ry to  give  birth  to  spirits  that  could  soar 
above  them,  and  whose  higher  concep- 
tions would  require  to  be  conveyed  in 


expressions  of  yet    undiscovered    bril- 
liancy and  vigour. 

But  it  is  only  by  great  writers  that  any 
permanent  and  authoritative  innovations 
can  be  made.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
give  a  general  currency  to  the  fluctua- 
tions of  our  language  that  may  take 
place  in  America,  it  is  indispensable  that 
she  shall  produce  writers  surpassing  ia 
genius  every  contemporary  and  preced- 
ing author  of  Great  Britain.  As  long 
as  the  productions  of  this  country  con- 
tinue superior,  or  equal,  they  will  be  re- 
sorted to  by  natives  and  strangers  as 
the  fountains  of  the  language.  Of  this 
privilege  America  cannot  deprive  us  by 
any  sullen  rejection  of  the  novelties  we 
may  introduce,  or  by  coining  new  terims 
for  the  uses  of  her  citizens,  with  the 
pompous  impression  of  "  philology  and 
common  sense."  Her  language,  to  be 
entitled  to  precedence,  must  make  its 
claim  through  generations  of  American 
writers,  more  divine  than  Shakspeare, 
deeper  and  more  comprehensive  than 
Bacon,  more  sublime  than  Milton, 
more  "  winning  soft"  than  Addison, 
more  tersely  splenetic  than  Junius,  and 
more  excellent,  in  their  respective  kinds, 
than  the  many  admirable  masters  of  the 
British  tongue  that  have  followed,  and 
(we  trust)  are  yet  to  come — then  may 
America,  with  some  reason,  coiitest  our 
right  to  controul  her  phraseology  ;  but 
until  that  period  shall  arrive,  her  critics 
must  not  be  accusing  us  of  "  mere  ar- 
rogant pedantry,"  because  we  make  the 
language  of  our  scholars  and  men  of 
genius  our  standard  of  English  diction, 
and  are  determined  to  exclude  from  our 
lips  and  books  every  obsolete  or  new- 
fangled dialect  that  may  have  local  sway 
in  Philadelphia  or  at  the  sources  of  the 
Missouri. 

Should  these  and  the  preceding  ob- 
servations chance  to  fall  under  the  eye 
of  an  American,  he  may,  perhaps,  im- 
agine that  we  too  have  been  indulging 
in  offensive  animadversions  upon  his 
nation  ;  but  we  sincerely  assure  him., 
that  we  have  no  intention  to  offend. 
We  think  that  America  is  doing  won- 
ders, and  we  most  heartily  congratulate 
her.  We  cannot  for  an  instant  doubt- 
that  the  formation  of  a  great  empire,  re- 
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semblinfT  in  its  best  points  the  best  times 
of  Great  Britain,  must  prove  an  aus- 
picious era  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  A  community,  provided  with 
ample  resources  against  an  endless  in- 
crease of  members,  and  enjoying  a  free 
bar,  a  free  senate,  and  a  free  press,  if 
true  to  itself,  must  do  great  things.  But 
America  is  yet  in  her  mlancy,  and  must 
not,  like  a  frovvard  child,  born  to  a  great 
estate  and  the  dupe  of  domestic  adula- 
tors, immaturely  assume  the  tone  and 
pretensions  of  a  riper  period  ;  she  must 
be  dociie  and  industrious,  and  patient 
of  rebuke  that  conveys  instruction.  She 
must  not  talk  too  much  of  her  glory, 
till  it  comes.  She  must  not  make  fine 
speeches  about  freedom,  while  a  slave 
contaminates  her  soil.  She  must  not 
rail  at  English  travellers,  for  visiting  her 
cities  and    plantations,   and  publishing 


what  they  see.  She  must  not  be  angry 
with  Lord  Grey  for  calling  Mr.  Fearoa 
"  a  gentleman*  ;"  and  she  positively 
must  not  be  fretting  herself  into  the  pre- 
posterous notion,  that  there  exists  in  this 
country  an  organised  conspiracy  against 
her  literary  fame.  There  is  no  such 
thing.  For  ourselves,  we  can  say,  that 
on  a  late  occasion,  we  felt  unfeigned 
zeal  in  offering  a  voluntary  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  an  American  iTian  of  ge- 
nius+  ;  and  that  we  shall  be  at  all  times 
ready  to  resuiTie  so  pleasing  an  office  ; 
while,  on  the  part  of  others,  we  can  re- 
fer to  the  universal  praises  now  bestow- 
ed upon  the  elegant  productions  of  Mr. 
Washington  Irving,  as  a  proof  that  A- 
merican  talent  has  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  the  imputed  jealousy  and  injustice 
of  English  criticism. — 

J^ew  Mon.Mag.  Feb.  1821. 


Cornucopia 


OF   LITERART   CURIOSITIES   AND    REMARKABLE   FACTS. 


(From  the  Euglisli  Magazines,  Feb.  1821.) 


NEW    MODE    OF    FISHING. 

SEVERAL  years  ago,  a  farmer  who  resi- 
ded in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Lochmaben,  Dumfrieshire,  kept  a 
gander,  who  not  only  had  a  great  trick 
of  wandering  himself,  but  also  delight- 
ed in  piloting  forth  his  cackling  harem 
to  weary  themselves  in  circumnavigat- 
ing their  native  lake,  or  in  straying 
amidst  forbidden  fields  on  the  opposite 
shore.  Wishing  to  check  this  vagrant 
habit,  he  one  day  seized  the  gander 
just  as  he  was  about  to  spring  into  the 
pure  breast  of  his  favourite  element, 
and  tying  a  large  fish-hook  to  his  leg, 
to  which  was  attached  part  of  a  dead 
frog,  he  suffered  him  to  proceed  upon 
his  voyage  of  discovery.  As  had  been 
anticipated,  this  bait  soon  caught  the 
eye  of  a  greedy  p'ke,  which  swallowing 
the  deadly  hook,  not  only  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  astonished  gander,  but 
forced  him  to  perform  half  a  dozen  of 
somersets  on  the  surface  of  the  watei ! 


For  sometime  the  struggle  was  most 
amusing — the  fish  |)ulliug,  and  the  bird 
screaming  with  all  its  might — the  one 
attempting  to  fly,  and  the  other  to  swim, 
from  the  invisible  enemy— the  gander 
the  one  moment  losing  and  the  next 
regaining  his  centre  of  gravity,  and 
casting  between  whiles  many  a  rueful 
look  at  his  snow-white  fleet  of  geess 
and  goslings,  who  cackled  out  their 
sympathy  lor  their  afflicted  commodore. 
At  length  victory  declared  in  favour  of 
the  feathered  angler,  who,  bearing  away 
for  the  nearest  shore,  landed  on  the 
smooth  green  grass  one  of  the  finest 
pikes  ever  caught  in  the  Castle-loch. 
This  adventure  is  said  to  have  cured 
the  gander  of  his  propensity  for  wan- 
dering ;  but  on  this  point  we  are  in- 
clined to  be  a  little  sceptical — particu- 
larly as  we  lately  heard,  that,  at  the 
reservoir  near  Glasgow,  the  country 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  employing 
ducks  in   this   novel  mode  of  fishing. 


"  "  Gentleman,  as  Lord  Grey  calls  Fearon." — North  AmeTican  Revie^v. 
t  C.  B.  Bown. 
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We  cannot,  to  be  sure,  vouch  for  this  known  to  the  inhabitant?.  'This,' — 
last  fact ;  but,  in  the  days  of  yore,  we  copy  from  the  AiajorV  letter — '  is  a 
hawks  were  taught  to  bring  down  very  curious  fact,  and  it  may  be  neces- 
woodcocks  and  muir  fowl,  and  why  sary  to  mention  how  the  circumstances 
might  not  a  similar  course  of  training  became  known  to  me.  In  a  Tiiibetian 
enable  ducks  to  bring  up  pikes  and  Manuscript,  containing  the  names  of 
perches  ?"  cVilTerent  animals,  which  I  procured  the 

—  other  day  from  the  hills,  the  unicorn  is 

A  DANGEROUS  QUESTION.  classed  under  the  head  of  those  whose 

A  simple  ostler  being  one    day  at    lioofs  are  divided  ;    it  is  called  the  one- 
confession  to  his  priest,   was  asked   by    horned  tso''po.     Upon   inquiring  what 
the  father  if  he  had  never  greased    the    kind  of  animal  it  was,  to  curastonish- 
teeth  of  the  guests'  horses,    to  prevent    ment,  the  person  who  brought  me  the 
their  eating  their  allowance  of  hay  and    manuscript  described   exactly  the  uni- 
oats  ?  'Never,'  replied  the  ostler.     In    corn  of  the   ancients;    saying,  that  it 
a  subsequent  confession   the  ostler  ac-    was  a  native  of  the  interior  of  Thibet, 
kuowledged    the   frequent  commission    about   the   size   of  a    taiioo,  (a  horse 
of  that  fraud — '  How,'  said  the  priest,    from    twelve   to    thirteen   hands  high,) 
'I    remember  at  your  last  confession,    fierce  and  extremely   wild;    seldom,  if 
you    said    you    had    never   done   so  V    ever,  caught  alive,  but  frequently  shot  : 
'  No  more  I  had  then,'  answered  the    and  that  the  flesh  was  used  for  food.' 
ostler;  'for,  till  you  told  me,  I  never         'The   person,'   Major   Latter  adds, 
knew     that    greasing  a    horse's     teeth    '  who  gave   me  this    information,  has 
would  prevent  his  eating;  but  since  you    repeatedly  seen  these  animals,   and  eat- 
first    put    it  in    my   mind  I  have  been    en   the  flesh    of  them.     They  ao   to- 
tempted  to  practise  that  fraud.  gether  in  herds,  like  our  wild  buflaloes, 
—  and  are  very  frequently  to  be  met  with 
TRUE  UNICORN,    AN    INHABITANT    OF    on  the  borders    of   the     great    desert, 
THIBET.                                  about   a    month's  journey  from  Lassa, 
We  have    no    doubt    that    a    little    in  that  part  of  the  country  inhabited  by 
time  will  bring  to  light  many  objects  of    wandering  Tartars.' 
natural  history  peculiar  to  the  elevated         This  communication  is  accompanied 
regions  of  central   Asia,  and  hitherto    by  a  drawing  made  by  the  messenger 
unknown  in  the  animal,   vegetable  and    from  recollection.     It  bears  some    re- 
mineral  kingdoms,   particularly  in  the    semblance  to  a   horse,    but  has  cloven 
two  former.     This  is  an  opinion  which    hoofs,  a  long  curved  horn  growing  out 
we  have  long  entertained  ;     but  we  are    of  the  forehead,  and  a  boar-shaped  tail, 
led  to  the  expression  of  it  on  the  pres-    like  that  of  the  '  fera  monoceros,'  de- 
ent  occasion,   by  having  been  favoured    scribed   by   Pliny.*     From  its  herding 
with  the  perusal  of  a  most  interesting    together,   as  the  unicorn  of  the   Scrip- 
communication    from    Major     Latter,    turesis  said  to  do,   as  well  as  from  the 
commanding  in  the  Rajah  of  Sikkim's    rest  of  the  description,  it  is  evident  that 
territories,  in  the  hilly  country  east  of    it  cannot  be  the  rhinoceros,  which  is  a 
Nepaul,  addressed  to  Adjutant  Gener-    solitary  animal  ;  besides.   Major  Latter 
al  Nicol,  and  transmitted  by  him  to  the    states,  that,  in  the  Thibetian  manuscript. 
Marquis  of  Hastings.     This  important    the  rhinoceros  is  described   under  the 
paper  explicitly  states  that  the  unicorn,    name   of  servo,   and  classed  with    the 
so  long  considered   as  a  fabulous  ani-    elephant  ;  '  neither,'  says  he,  '  is  it  the 
mai,  actually  exists  at  this  moment  in    wild  horse,  (well  known   in    Thibet,) 
the  interior  of  Thibet,  where  it  is  well    for  that  has  also  a  different  name,  and  is 


*  Tn  speakins^  of  the  wild  beasts  of  India,  Pliny  says,  with  rep;ard  to  the  animal  in 
question,  '  Asperrimam  autem  feram  monocerotem,  reliquo  corpore  equo  similem,  capite 
cervo,  podibus  elephanii,  cauda  apro,  mugitu,  gravi,  nno  coinu  ni^ro  media  tronte 
cubitoruin  duiMn  eminente. —  Hanc  feram  vivam  negant  capW—Ptin.  Uhl.  Mund.  lib, 
S,  cap.   21.    The  resemblance  is  certainly  very  ttrii^ing. 
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classed    in   the   MS.    with  th-   animals  and  am  determined  to  set  out  in  two, 

w tilth  have  hods  undivided.'     '  I  have  or  threw  days.'     The  king  saw  he  had 

written  (he   siihjoii.s)    to   the    Sachia  committed     himself,     and     writes,    or 

Lama,  reqiiestins  him  to  procure  me  a  causes   to  be  written,   to  the  university 

feet  skill  of  the  animal,    with    the  of  Aberdeen,  stating  the  case,  and  de- 


per 


head,  horn,  ajid  hoofs  ;   but  it  will  be    siring  the  professors  to  put  him  offsome 

way,  or  make  the  best  of  him.  The 
Ambassador  arrives,  is  received  with 
great  solemnity;  but  soon  began  to  in- 
quire which  of  them  had  the  honour  to 
be  Professor  of  Signs  ?  and  being  told 
that  the  Professor  was  absent  in  the 
Hiijhlands,  and  would  not  return  no- 
of  wakes  and  funerals  is  most  piinctu-  body  could  say  when,  says  the  Ambas- 
ally  atteiided  to,  and   it  requires  some    sador,    '  I  will  wait  his  return,  though 


long  time  before  I  can  get  it  down, 
for  they  are  not  to  be  met  with  nearer 
than  a  month's  journey  from  Lassa.' " 

THE      RULING     PASSION      STRONG     IN 
DEATH. 

All  through  Ireland,  the  ceremonial 


scavoir  faire  to  carry  through  the  ar 
rangement  in  a  masterly  manner.  A 
great  adept  at  the  business,  who  had 
been  the  prime  manager  at  all  the 
wakes  in  the  neighbourhood  for  many 
years,  was  at  last  called  away  from  the 
death-beds  of  his  friends  to  his  own. 
Shortly  before  he  died,  he  gave  mi- 
nute directions  to  his  people,  as  to  the 
mode  of  waking  him  in  proper  style. 
"  Recollect,"  says  be,  "  to  put  three 
candles  at   the  head   of  the    bed,  after 


It  were  twelve  months.'  Seeing  that 
this  would  not  do,  and  that  they  had  to 
entertain  him  at  a  great  expence  all  the 
while,  they  contrived  a  stratagem. 
There  was  one  Geordy,  a  butcher, 
lilind  of  an  eye,  a  droll  fellow,  with 
much  wit  and  roguery  about  him.  He 
is  got,  told  the  story,  and  instructed  to 
be  a  Professor  of  Signs  ;  but  not  to 
speak  on  pain  of  death!  Geordy  un- 
dertakes it.  The  Ambassador  is  now 
told  that  the  Professor  of  Signs  would 


you  lay   me   out,    and  two  at  the  foot,    be  at  home  next  day,  at  which  he  re- 

and  one  at  each  side.     Mind  now,  and    joiced    greatly.       Geordy   is   gowned, 

put  a  pi  )te  with  the  salt  on  it  just  a-top 

of  my  brqjist.       And,    do    you    hear, 

have   plenty    of    tobacco,     and   pipes 

enough.     And  remember  to  make  the 

punch  strong.      And— ^but    what    the 

devil  is  the  use  of  talking  to  you  ;  sure, 

I  know,  you'll  be  sure  to  botch  it,  as  I 

won't  be  there  myself." 


PROFESSOR    OF    SIGNS. 

King  Jaaies  VI.  on  removing  to 
London,  was  waited  upon  by  the  Span- 
ish Ambassador,  a  man  of  erudition, 
but  who  had  a  crotchet  in  his  head  that 
every  country  should  have  a   Prolessor 


ingged,  and  placed-in  a  chair  ot  state  in 
a  room  of  the  college,  all  the  professors 
and  the  Ambassador  being  in  an  ad- 
joining room.  The  Ambassador  is 
now  shown  into  Geordy's  room,  and 
left  to  converse  with  him  as  well  as  he 
could,  the  whole  professors  waiting  the 
issue  with  fear  and  trembling.  The 
Ambassador  holds  up  one  of  his  fin- 
gers to  Geordy  ;  Geordy  holds  up  two 
of  his.  The  Ambassador  holds  up 
three  ;  Geordy  clenches  his  fist  and 
looks  stern.  The  Ambassador  then 
takes  an  orange  from  his  pocket,  and 
holds  it  up;   Geordy  takes  a  piece  of 


of  signs,  to  teach  him  and  the  like  of  barley  cake  from  his  pocket,  and  holds 
him  to  understand  one  another.  The  that  up.  Alter  which  the  Ambassador 
Ambassador  was  lamenting  one  day,  bows  to  him,  and  retires  to  the  other 
before  the  king,  this  great  disideratum  professors,  who  anxiously  enquired  his 
throughout  all  Europe,  when  the  king,  opinion  of  their  brother.  '■Reisaper- 
who  was  a  queerish  sort  of  man,  says   feet  miracle,''  says    the    Ambassador  ; 


to  him — '  VVtiy,  I  have  a  Professor  of 
Signs  in  the  northernmost  college  in 
my  dominions,  viz.  at  Aberdeen  ;  but 
it  is  a  great  way  off,  perhaps  600 
miles.'  '  Were  it  10,000  leagues  off  T 
shall  see  him,'  says  the  Ambassador, 


'  I  would  not  give  him  for  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies  !'  'Well,' say  the  profes- 
sors, '  to  descend  to  particulars.'  '  Why,' 
said  the  Ambassador,  '  I  first  held  up 
one  finger,  denoting  that  there  is  one 
God  ;  he  held  up  two,  signifying   that 
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these  are  the  Father  and  Son  ;  I  held 
up  three,  meaning  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost  ;  he  clenched  his  fist,  to 
say  that  these  three  are  one.  I  then 
took  out  an  orange,  signifying  the 
goodness  of  God,  who  gives  hii  crea- 
tures not  only  the  nece:-saries,  but  the 
luxuries  of  life;  upon  which  the  won- 
derful man  presented  a  piece  of  bread, 
showing  that  it  was  the  staff  of  life, 
and  preferable  to  every  luxury.'  The 
professors  were  glad  that  matters  had 
turned  out  so  well  ;  so  having  got  quit 
of  the  Ambassador,  they  next  got 
Geordy,  to  hear  his  version  of  the 
signs.  'Well,  Geordy,  how  have  you 
come  on,  and  what  do  you  think  of 
yon  man  V  '  The  rascal !'  says  Geor- 
dy, '  what  did  he  do  first,  think  ye  ? 
He  held  up  one  finger,  as  much  as  to 
say,  you  have  only  one  eye !  Then  I 
held  up  two,  meaning  that  my  one  eye 
was  perhaps  as  good  as  both  his.  Then 
the  fellow  held  up  three  of  his  fingers, 
to  say  that  there  were  but  three  eyes 
between  us  ;  and  then  I  was  so  mad  at 
the  scoundrel,  that  I  sleeked  my  iitive, 
and  was  to  come  a  whack  on  the  side  of 
his  head,  and  would  ha'  done  it  too, 
but  for  your  sake?.  Then  the  rascal 
did  not  stop  with  bis  provocation  here  ; 
but  fprsooth  takes  out  an  orange,  as 
much  as  to  say,  your  poor  beggarly 
cold  country  cannot  produce  that  !  I 
showed  him  a  whang  of  a  bear  ban- 
nock, meaning  that  I  did  na'  care  a  far- 
thing for  him  nor  his  irash  neither,  as 
lang's  I  ha'  this  I  But  by  a'  that's  guid 
(concluded  Geordy,)  Vrc\  angry  yet 
that  I  didna'  thrash  the  hide  o'  the 
scoundrel !' — (So  much  for  signs,  or 
two  ways  of  telling  a  story.) 

MR.  KEAN    AT    NEW    YORK. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  letters 
from  New  York  to  the  10th  ult.  The 
critiques  of  the  American  writers  on 
his  debut  in  Richard  resemble  those 
ot  London  in  variance  of  opinion. 
The  JVal.ional  Advocate  applauds  him 
to  the  echo,  and  ascribes  the  hoarseness 
of  his  voice  to  the  cold  current  of 
American  air  which  rushes  on  the  stage. 
The  Evening  Post  is  also  his  enthusi- 
astic    admirer.      But    The   Ainericun 


takes  the  opposite  side,  o.  p.  versus 
p.  s.  and  accuses  him  of  drawling  in 
the  dialogue  as  if  he  were  weighing  it 
in  his  study  for  public  delivery,  rather 
than  delivering  it  to  the  public.  They 
all  agree,  hov\ever,  that  though  the 
evening  was  wet  the  theatre  was  cram- 
med. The  Othello,  (his  second  part, 
which  we  think  his  best,)  is  not  so  well 
spoken  of. 

The  private  communications  are 
more  particular.  One  says  that  the 
only  editor  adverse  to  Kean  is  John- 
son Oerplank,  of  the  American,  who  is 
a  relation  of  Cooper's  ;  and  thus  re- 
venges some  harsh  criticisms  upon 
Cooper  written  by  a  man  named  Agg 
(a  friend  of  Maywood's,  who  plays 
with  Kean.)  Another  states,  that  the 
audiences  have  been  much  divided  in 
opinion — some  admire  Kean's  excel- 
lency, while  others  revolt  at  his  extra- 
ordiii'-'y  manner  and  voice.  Yet  he 
improves  so  generally  on  acquaintance, 
that  he  has  even  moved  the  New  York 
houses  to  shout  bravo  !  (a  rare  innova- 
tion on  their  heretofore  sober  critical 
fashion,)  though  they  have  not  got  the 
length  of  huzzaing  and  hat-waving, 
practised  by  the  enlightened  frequenters 
of  Drury  Lane.  A  third  letter  men- 
tions that  persons  have  com.e  all  the 
way  from  Philadelphia,  (90  miles,)  to 
see  him  perform  :  it  is  therefore  no 
wonder  that  the  temporary  theatre 
should  draw,  as  it  has  done,  1000  dol- 
lars per  night,  which  it  hardly  did  be- 
fore in  a  week.  Kean  has  renewed  his 
engagement  till  January,  and  was  on 
the  lOlh  to  act  Lear  for  his  own  bene- 
fit. After  closing  at  New  York  he 
goes  to  Philadelphia  ;  and  we  rejoice 
to  hear  that  his  habits  are  temperate 
and  respectable. 

SUPERSTITION. 

Henry  the  Hid.  summoned  all  the 
great  men  of  the  kingdom,  1'247,  to 
come  to  London  on  the  festival  of  St. 
Edward,,  to  receive  an  account  of  a 
certam  sacred  benejit  which  Heaven 
had  lately  bestowed  on  Eijgland.  The 
singular  strain  of  this  summons  excited 
the  most  eager  curiosity,  and  brought 
great  multitudes  to  London  at  the  time 
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appointed.  When  they  were  assembled 
ill  St.  PuhI's  Church,  the  King  ac- 
(juainted  them,  that  the  great  Muster  of 
the  Knights  Templars  had  sent  him, 
i)y  one  of  his  Knights,  a  phial  of  crys- 
tal, containing  a  small  portion  of  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ,  which  he 
hud  shed  upon  the  cross  for  the  salvation 
of  the  world,  attested  to  be  genuine  by 
the  seals  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Jerusa- 
lem, of  several  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
Abbots,  and  other  great  men  of  the 
Holy  Land  !  This  he  informed  them 
he  designed  to  carry  the  next  day  in 
solemn  procession  to  Westminster,  at- 
tended by  them  and  all  the  clergy  of 
London  in  their  proper  habits,  with 
their  banners,  crucifixes,  and  wax-can- 
dles, and  exhorted  all  who  were  pres- 
ent to  prepare  themselves  for  that  sa- 
cred solemnity  by  spending  the  night  in 
watching,  fasting,  and  devout  exercises. 
On  the  morrow,  the  Procession  was 
put  in  order,  and  ready  to  set  forward, 
the  King  approached  tli£  Sacred  Phial 
with  reverence,  fear,  and  trembling — 
look  it  in  both  his  hands,  and  holding 
it  up  higher  than  his  face,  proceeded 
under  a  canopv,  two  assistants  support- 
itJir  his  arms  !  Such  was  the  devotion 
ol  Henry  on  this  occasion,  that  though 
the  road  between  St,  Paul's  and  West- 
minster was  verij  dirty  and  viiry,  he 
kept  his  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the 
Phial  or  on  Heaven  !  When  the  pro- 
cession approached  Westminster,  it  was 
met  by  about  one  linndred  monks  of 
that  Abbey,  who  conducted  it  into  the 
church,  where  the  King  deposited  the 
venerable  relijo,  which  (says  the  histo- 
rian) made  all  England  shine  with  plo- 
ry,  dedicating  it  to  God  and  St.  Ed- 
ward, to  the  Church  of  St  Peter's 
Westminster,  and  the  Monks  of  that 
Abbey  !" 

Henry  details  this  fact,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  sinsnlar  events  recorded  in 
the  History  of  England.  Our  ances- 
tors seem  to  have  been  smitten  with  no 
small  degree  of  superstition  and  folly. 
Nor  can  their  descendants  lay  blaim  to 
the  entire  exercise  of  good  >en?e  in 
uiatters  of  religion.  May  the  glorious 
Gospel  speedily  amend  and  bt^itify  the 
world  !  This  would  render  impotent 
the  attacks  of  a  blind  and  virulent  infi- 


delity. It  is  the  union  alone  of  reason 
and  piety  that  is  destined  in  the  coun- 
sels of  Heaven  to   regenerate  mankind. 

ANECDOTES    RESPECTING    THE    LATE 
VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  many  of 
the  public  journals  that  a  newspaper 
was  printed  on  board  the  Discovery 
Ships  in  the  late  Northern  Expedition. 
This  is  partly  erroneous  ;  no  printing 
materials  were  on  board.  The  fact  was, 
each  officer  contributed  some  article 
(generally  either  an  ingenious  pleasan- 
try, or  else  upon  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
pedition) unknown  at  the  time  to  the 
rest  of  the  crew.  The  whole  being 
collected,  were  fairly  copied  out  by  a 
clerk,  and  thus  was  produced  a  news- 
paper in  u-riling  once  a  fortnight,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  crews. 

A  natural  phenomenon  occurred  on 
board,  which  may  be  of  peculiar  inter- 
est to  the  admirers  of  Newton's  princi- 
ples of  colours,  of  the  truth  of  which  it 
appears  to  be  a  remarkable  confirma- 
tion. Near  the  stove  was  grown  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  mustard  and  cress, 
which  was  highly  useful  on  account  of 
its  anti-scorbutic  qualities.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  privation  of  light  during 
the  winter,  this  vegetable  as  it  grew  was 
perfectly  white,  but  when  the  summer 
returned,  and  the  light  was  admitted  to 
it  through  an  aperture,  it  immediately 
bent  in  the  direction  of  the  light,and  the 
tips  became  green,  which  colour  gradu- 
ally spread  itself  down  the  stalks. 

The  crews  used  every  means,  as  may 
be  supposed,  to  escape  the  cold.  The 
cabins  were  kept  at  a  moderate  and, 
comfortable  warmth,  which  was  always 
regulated  by  a  thermometer.  They 
were  also  air-tight,  but  whenever  the 
exterior  air  gained  admission,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  cold  was  so  violently  op- 
posed to  even  the  moderate  warmth  of 
that  withui,  that  it  produced  an  effect 
which  had  the  appearance  of  a  fall  of 
small  snow  which  covered  tli«  floors. 

The  sailors  generally  wore  masks, 
warmly  lined,  when  upon  deck.  Upon 
their  return  below  they  were  examined 
by  their  messmates,  for  fear  there 
should  he  any  vvhite  spots  upon  their 
faces.     These  white  spots  were  the  ef- 
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fects  of  the  intense  cold  in  congealinij 
the  blood,  and  if  not  attended  to,  were 
the  forerunners  of  mortification  ;  they 
tvere,  therefore,  immediately  rubbed 
with  snow,  until  the  free  circulation  re- 
turned. Although  their  situation,  in 
regard  to  climatte,  was  of  itself  thus 
difBcult  to  be  sustained,  other  disheart- 
ening troubles  were  added — for  a  long 
period,  previous  to  their  return,  they 
laboured  under  a  scarcity  of  provisions. 
Four  pounds,  only,  of  meat  weekly, 
were  allowed  to  each  man,  and  a  very 
small  glass  of  rum  each  day.  The 
former  was  weighed,  and  the  latter 
measured  with  the  most  scrupulous  ex- 
actness. The  conduct  of  the  men  un- 
der these  circumstances  was  highly  de- 
serving of  praise. 

The  officers  suffered  from  the  cold, 
particularly  when  changing  their  clothes 
for  the  performance  of  the  play,  being 
obliged  to  go  into  another  cabin,  the 
warm  one  being  fitted  up  as  the  Thea- 
tre. This  play  was  performed  once  a 
fortnight,  and  the  time  of  its  repetition 


was  looked  forward  to  by  the  men  with 
the  utmost  delight  and  impatience. 
The  subject  of  the  Drama  related  to  the 
Expedition,  and  exhibited  the  numerous 
dangers  they  were  to  encounter  in  the 
voyage.  Among  others  was  display- 
ed a  desperate  battle  with  the  ferocioub 
white  bears,  which  of  course  ended  in 
the  destruction  of  those  animals.  Then 
succeeded  an  encounter  with  an  enor- 
mous sea-horse,  whici),  after  giving 
ample  scope  to  the  palpitations  of  hope 
and  fear,  terminated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. The  successful  passage  of  the 
ships  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  rep- 
resented, and  that  the  acquirement 
of  the  20,000/.  in  London.  There 
was  also  a  sort  of  alter  act,  which 
turned  upon  the  different  ways  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  money  in  that  great  city. 
By  the  above,  and  other  judicious 
means.  Lieutenant  Parry  and  his  offi- 
cers succeeded  in  their  high  and  meri- 
torious endeavours  to  keep  the  men  in 
excellent  spirits  during  their  very  long 
confinement. 


TO      THE       RAINBOW. 


jBj/  Thomas  Campbell. 


Tiiumphal  arch,  that  fill'st  the  sky, 

When  storms  prepare  to  part, 
I  ask  not  proud  philosophy 

To  teach  me  what  thou  art- 
Still  seem  as  to  my  chiMhood'ssight 

A  midway  station  given 
For  happy  spirits  to  alight 

Betwixt  the  earth  and  heaven. 

Can  all  that  optics  teach,  unfold 

Thy  form,  to  please  me  so. 
As  when  I  dreamt  of  gems  and  gold 

Hid  in  thy  radiant  bow  ? 

When  Science  from  Creation's  face 
Enchantment's  veil  withdraws, 

What  lovely  visions  yield  their  place 
To  cold  material  laws. 

And  yet.  fair  bow,  no  ftibling  dreams, 
But  words  of  the  Most  High, 

Have  told  why  first  triy  robe  of  beams 
Was  woven  in  the  sky. 

.  When  o'crfhe  green  undelugcd  earth 
Heaven's  covenant  thou  didst  shine. 
How  came  the  world's  giey  fathers  forth 
To  watch  thy  sacred  sign. 

And  when  its  yellow  lust  1%  smiled 
O'er  mounuains  yet  untrod, 


Each  mother  held  aloft  her  child 
To  bless  the  bow  of  God. 

Methinks,  thy  jubilee  to  keep, 
The  first-made  anthem  rang, 

On  earth  delivered  from  the  deep. 
And  the  first  poet  sang. 

Nor  ever  shall  the  Muse's  eye 
Unraptured  g^ect  thy  beam  : 

Theme  of  primeval  prophecy. 
Be  still  the  poet's  theme. 

The  earth  to  thee  its  incense  yields, 
The  lark  thy  welcome  sings. 

When  glittering  in  the  freshen'd  fields 
The  sno\vy  mushroom  springs. 

How  glorious  is  thy  girdle  cast 
O'er  mountain,  tower,  and  town.. 

Or  mirror'd  in  the  ocean  vast 
A  thousand  fathoms  down. 

As  fresh  in  yon  horizon  dark. 
As  young  thy  beauties  seem. 

As  when  the  eagle  from  the  ark 
First  sported  in  thy  beam. 

For  faithful  to  its  sacred  page, 
Heavi-n  still  rebuilds  thy  span. 

Nor  ;ets  the  type  grow  pale  with  aga 
That  first  spoke  peace  to  man. 
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THE  LOVER  TO    HIS  MISTRESS  ON    HER  BIRTH-DAY  5    A  SONO 
Translated  from  the  Bohemian. 

BY   T.   CAMPBELL. 


IF  any  whitc-wing'd  Power  above 

My  joys  and  g;ntfs  survey. 
The  day  when  thou  wert  born,  my  love — 

He  surely  bless'd  tliat  day. 

I  laugh'd  (till  taught  by  thee)  when  told 

Of  Beauty's  magpie  powers, 
That  ripen'd  life's  dull  ore  to  gold, 

And  changed  its  weeds  to  flowers. 

My  mind  had  lovely  shapes  pourtray'd  ; 

But  thought  I  earth  had  one 
Could  make  ev'n  Fancy's  visions  fade 

Like  stars  before  the  sun  ? 


I  gaz'd,  and  felt  upon  my  lips 
Th'  unfinish'd  accents  hang  ; 

One  moment's  bliss, one  burning  kisi, 
To  rapture  chaiig'd  each  pang. 

And  though  as  swift  as  lightning's  flash 
Those  tranced  moments  flew. 

Not  all  the  waves  of  time  shall  wash 
Their  memory  from  my  view. 

But  duly  shall  my  raptured  song, 

And  gladly  shall  my  eyes. 
Still  bless  this  day's  return,  as  long 

As  thou  shalt  see  it  rise. 


A    CHRISTMAS    CAROL. 


LISTEN  while  sweet  sounds  creep 

An  angel's  whispers  seeming  ! 
Such  sounds  as  steal  on  sleep 

When  innocence  lies  dreaming. 
A  smusic  in  the  stilly  night 

Awakens  not,  ye\  pleases, 
Life  steals  away  with  life's  delight 

Scarce  heeded  ere  it  ceases. 

Te  dream  of  friends  that  shed 

Balm  on  the  broken-hearted — 
Loves  that  in  rosy  beauty  spread, 

Then  to  the  dust  departed  : 
They  came  as  morning's  breath 

Wafts  incense  from  young  flowers ; 
They  sank  to  earth  in  death, 

Like  drops  of  summer  showers  ! 

Vet  where  the  dead  rose  lies 
A  precious  seed  reposes ; 


The  fallen  showersupplics 

Fresh  life  to  other  roses  : 
The  memory  of  sweet  mirth 

Thus  solacesour  sorrow, 
And  those  kind  tears  we  give  to  earth 

Shall  raise  nev/  sweets  to-morrow. 

Listen  !— for  like  the  sound 

Of  music  softly  swelling 
Is  all  that  on  our  earth  is  found, 

All  that  in  life  is  dwelling. 
It  comes,  it  passes,  and  is  gone. 

Leaving  !io  trace  behmd  it. 
Unless  the  lonely  couch  upon 

In  midnight  dreams  we  find  it. 
Yet  the  loved  shadows  leave 

A  whispering  comfort  near  ye, 
As  thus  in  winter's  darkest  eve 

Sweet  music  coiues  to  cheer  ye. 


From  tlie  English  Magazines,  &c.  Feb.  1821. 


ANECDOTE. 

JSWARTS,  a  famous  German  painter, 
,  having  eD^aged  to  execute  a  roof-piece 
in  a  public  Town  Hall,  and  to  paint  by  the 
day,  grew  exceet'inojly  nesjligent,  so  that  the 
Magistrates  and  Overseers  of  the  work  vpere 
frequently  obliged  to  hunt  bim  out  of  the 
tavern.  Seeing  he  could  not  drink  in  quiet, 
he  the  next  morning  stuffed  a  pair  of  stock- 
ings and  shoes  corresponding  with  those  that 
he  wore,  hung  them  down  betw'xt  his  sta- 
ging, where  he  sat  to  work,  reo»oved  them  a 
little  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  took  them 
down  at  noon  and  night ;  and  by  means  of 
this  deception,  drank  a  whole  fortnight  to- 
gether, the  innkeeper  being  privy  to  the  plot. 
The  Officers  came  in  twice  a  day  to  look  at 
him,  and  seeing  a  pair  of  legs  hanging  down, 
suspected  nothing,  but  greatly  extolled  their 
convert  Swarts  as  the  moit  laborious  and 


conscientious  painter  in  the  world.  Swarts 
had  once  finished  an  admirable  painting  of 
our  Saviour's  Passion,  on  a  large  scale,  and 

in  oil  colours       Cardinal    B was    so 

pleased  with  it  that  he  resolved  to  bring  the 
Pope  to  see  it.  Swarts  knew  the  day,  and, 
determining  to  put  a  tricK  on  the  Pope  and 
the  Cardinal,  painted  over  the  oil,  in  fine 
water  colour';,  the  twelve  Disciples  at  Sup- 
per ;  but  altogether  by  the  ears,  like  the 
Lapithes  and  Centaurs.  At  the  time  ap- 
pointed the  Pope  and  Cardinal  came  to  see 
the  picture.  Swarts  conducted  them  to  the 
room  where  it  hung;  they  stood  amazed, 
and  thought  the  painter  mad.  At  length, 
says  the  Cardinal,  "  Idiot,  dost  thou  call 
this  a  Passion?"  "Certainly  I  do,"  said 
Swarts.  "  But,"  replied  the  Cardinal, 
"  shew  me  the  picture  I  saw  when  last 
here."    "This  is  it,"  savs  Swarts.  "  for    I 
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have  no  other  finished  in  the  house."  The 
Cardinal  ann;rily  denied  it  was  the  same. 
Swarts,  unwillincr  to  carry  the  joke  any 
further,  requested  that  "  they  would  retire 
a  few  minutes  out  of  his  room."  They  did 
SO;  and  were  no  sooner  pjone,  than  Swarts, 
with  a  sponge  and  warm  water,  immediate- 
ly obliterated  the  wliole  history  in  water 
colours !  Then  introducinsj  the  Pope  and 
Cardinal,  he  presented  a  most  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  our  Saviour's  Passion.  Tuey  stood 
astonished,  and  thought  Swarts  a  necroman- 
cer. At  last  the  painter  explained  the  mys- 
tery ;  and  thcR,  as  the  old  Chronicles  say, 
"  they  knew  not  which  to  admire  most,  his 
wit  or  his  work." 

CLOSE  REASONING. 

A.  Lady  nearly  connected  with  one  of  the 
Queen's  chief  confidenlial  adviser*,  was  ask- 
ed why  she  did  not  visit  her  Majesty?  She 
replied, — "  If  the  Queen  is  what  she  ought 
to  he,  I  cannot  aspire  to  the  honour;  if  she 
is  what  she  ought  not  to  be,  I  will  not  submit 
to  the  disgrace." 

The  proprietors  of  coach  horses,  in  snowy 
weather,  should  cause  their  horses'  hoofs  to 
he  rubbed  with  soft  soap  before  they  set  out. 
This  will  prevent  the  snow  from  gathering 
into  a  ball,  and  the  animals  will  perform 
their  journies  with  much  more  facility. 

Two  rather  singular  weddings  were  re- 
cently solemnrsed  at  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Bride's  Minor,  viz.— a  father  and  his  son  to 
a  mother  and  her  daughter. 

A  raised  Pie,  the  pastry  tastefully  orna- 
mented with  leaves,  flowers,  &c.  of  the  same 
materials,  was  made  in  Sheffield  for  the  Ho- 
tel Tavern  in  that  town,  last  week,  and 
placed  in  the  Christmas  larder.  It  contain- 
ed t^o  brace  of  partridges,  one  brace  of 
pheasants,  one  brace  of  hares,  one  brace  of 
wild  ducks,  a  couple  of  tame  ducks,  three 
plovers,  two  tongues,  three  pounds  of  rump 
steaks,  and  one  brace  of  pigeons. 

At  the  recent  anniversary  of  the  White- 
haven Philosophical  Society,  two  specimens 
of  meat  cured  with  the  pyroligneous  acid 
were  exhibited  by  one  of  the  members. 
They  were  prepared  on  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1819;  one  was  hung  up  at  home,  and 
the  other  sent  out  by  a  vessel  to  the  West 
Indies,  to  try  the  effect  of  climate  upon  it, 
and  brought  back  on  the  return  of  the  ship 
to  thai  port.  They  were  pronounced  by  all 
present  who  tasted  them  to  be  perfectly 
fresh,  sweet,  and  lit  for  use,  after  a  lapse  of 
fifteen  months. 

>*.  THE    POOR. 

^.  It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  the  poor 
have,  in  many  instances,  displayed  a  great 
dislike  to  the  mode  of  receiving  charity  by 
soup,  and  it  may  be  from  the  following  de- 
fect in  making  it,  viz.— the  crude  moisture 
(if  the  turnip,  carrot,  and  other  vegetables, 
which  farms  too  large  a  part  of  its  composi- 
tion, is  deleterious  and  unwholesome,  and 
renders  the  soup  flatulent  and  indigestible, 
and  it  becomes,  therefore,  as  a  frequent 
meal,  very  disagreeable  ar.d  disgusting;  to 
remedy  this,  let  all  the  vri»  tables  be  cut  in 
pieces,  and  previously  boiled  a  few  minutes, 
ill  separate  water;  this  mode  will  extract 
the  baneful  quality,  improve  the  flavour,  and 
render  the  soup  more  wholesome,  as  wi?ll  as 


more  nutritious  and  palatable.  When  pota- 
toes are  dressed  by  a  steamer,  and  the  water 
underneath  used  at  the  same  time  for  boil- 
ing meat,  or  other  food,  the  foregoing  prac- 
tical remark  is  equally  applicable  ;  the 
moisture  dropping  from  the  potatoe  being 
pernicious,  renders  the  water  underneatb 
unfit  for  such  purposes. 

FEMALE    HEROISM. 

A  few  days  since,  two  young  ladies  were 
left  by  their  parents  in  care  of  a  country 
house,  a  few  miles  from  Abingdon,  together 
with  two  maid-servants  and  a  footboy.  They 
were  roused  in  the  night  by  the  boy's  telling 
them  the  house  was  on  fire;  tl'.ey  instantly 
rose,  called  the  maids  and  got  buckets.  The 
fire  being  inaccessible  to  the  water,  one  of 
the  sisters  fell  to  work  with  a  pick-axe  to 
batter  down  the  wail  of  the  drawing-room  to 
put  It  cut;  the  other  threw  a  pelisse  over 
her  night  clothes,  went  into  the  stable,  sad- 
dled a  cart-horse,  took  the  footboy  behind 
her,  and,  provided  with  a  dinner-bell,  rode 
off  ringing  and  screaming  for  assistance  at 
the  public-house,  parsonage,  &c.  till  she 
roused  all  the  neighbi.'urs,  who  came  with 
buckets,  &c.  and  extinguished  the  fire, 
which  had  been  prevented  from  extending, 
through  the  exertions  of  her  sister.  The 
drawing-room  furniture  only  was  destroyed, 
and  the  premise?  were  insured.  The  Insur- 
ance Office  were  so  pleased  with  the  aston- 
ishing conduct  of  these  young  ladies,  that 
they  replaced  every  thing  in  the  handsomest 
manner,  even  to  the  pelisse.  They  are  deli- 
cate accomplished  girl^  of  18  and  20. 

ACTOBIOGRAPHT    OF   LINNrEUS. 

There  has  lately  been  discovered  acciden- 
tally, among  the  papers  of  a  shopkeeper,  a 
biographical  account  of  Linnjeus,  written  by 
himself,  and  since  continued  to  his  death. 
The  autograph  MS.  which  is  in  the  Swedish 
language,  has  been  sent  to  Upsal,  and  will 
speedily  be  printed.  It  will  form  a  book  of 
500  pages  in  8vo.  embellished  with  six  en- 
gravings, exhibiting  two  portraits  of  the 
great  nauralist,  a  fac  simile  of  his  hand- 
writing, his  monument  in  the  Cathedral 
church,  and  the  arms  of  his  family. 

THEODORIC,   ARCHBISHOP  OF  COLOGNE. 

This  Prelate  was  illustrious  in  his  time  for 
his  talents,  erudition,  and  morals.  One  day 
the  Emperor  Sigismund  asked  of  him  in- 
structions to  obtain  happiness.  "  ^A  e  cat.- 
not,  Sire,  expect  it  in  this  world."  "  Which, 
then,  is  the  way  to  happiness  hereafter?" 
"  You  mv;st  act  virtuou'-ly."  "  What  do 
you  mean  by  that  expression  ?"  "  I  mean," 
said  Theodoric,  "  that  you  should  always 
pursue  that  plan  of  conduct  which  you  pro- 
raise  to  do  whilst  you  are  labouring  under  a 
fit  of  the  gout." 

TURKISH    IDEAS    OF    HONESTT. 

An  officer  belonging  to  the  Court  of  the 
son  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,died  lately  at  Me- 
dina. When  he  died,  no  property  belonging 
to  him  could  be  found,  except  a  tew  piastres 
in  his  pocket.  Soon  after,  a  woman  came  to 
the  Palace  with  a  bag  of  800  piastres  in  se- 
quins, saying  that  the  officer  had  left  it  with 
her,  and  had  never  called  to  take  it  back. 
The  Pacha  took  the  bag  and  piit  the  woman 
in  prison  accusing  her  of  concealing  more 
than  she  had  given  up.  A  Turk  cannot  con- 
ceive that  a  person  can  be  hone-t. 
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A  youn^  couple  appeared,  on  Sunday  last, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  near  Torriiifjton, 
in  Devonshire,  to  be  united  in  Hymen's 
hands,  and,  at  the  moment  tiie  clergyman 
was  saying,  "  What  God  joiuetli  together 
Jet  no  man  put  asunder,"  t%vo  men  hurried 
np  to  tile  altar  and  seized  the  bridegroom  by 
the  collar.  The  minister  called  upon  (hem 
for  an  explanation  of  their  conduct,  when 
thej  declared  themselves  constables,  sent  to 
appci'hend  the  bridegroom  as  a  runawaj'  ap- 
prentice, and  instantly  conveyed  the  youth 
to  prison,  leaving  the  weeping  and  disap- 
pointed bride  in  tears. 

The  great  pedestrian  -tiATcn  com- 
pleted.—  Mr.  Arnot,  a  Somerictshire  yeo- 
man, started  on  the  North  road  on  Wednes- 
day se'nnight,  to  do  2<)4  miles  in  fotir  da;,  s, 
"which  is  far  beyond  the  compass  of  the  pow- 
ers of  a  horse.  His  first  stage  was  to  Dor- 
chester in  Oxfordshire,  and  from  thence  he 
tool:  a  north-eastward  route  to  Nottingham  ; 
from  tiience  to  Doncaster,  and  back  to  Lin- 
colnshire, v'lere  he  completed  the  extraor- 
dinary undertaking,  ai  ll  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day se'nnight,  although  the  weather  was 
much  against  him.  The  1st  day  he  completed 
72  miles  in  nineteen  hours. 

Second  day  69  ditto  in  twenty  hours. 

Third  day      6i  ditto  in  tweotj' hours. 

Fourth  day  55  ditto  in  twenty-one  hours. 

26i 
The  pedestrian  was  much  distressed  on  the 
third  day,  hut  he  took  much  time  to  do  tiie 
last  day's  ivork.  His  blistered  feet  were  re- 
lieved by  worsted  being  drawn  through  the 
blisters,  which  was  left  in, 

CHILD   STRIPPI'VG. 

A  few  days  since,  a  little  boy,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Davis,  of  Red-cross-stre'f-t,  BoioVtgli, 
■was  decoyed  away  by  an  old  woman  (wUo 
spoke  with  an  Irish  accent),  who  gave  the 
child  apples,  and  persuaded  him  to  accom- 
pany her  up  some  mews,  where  siie  pretend- 
ed to  have  a  rocking-horse  whicii  she  would 
give  him.  Here  the  old  delinquent  stripped 
the  poor  child  of  all  its  clothes,  and  went 
away,  promising  to  return  soon  with  a  new 
suit.  In  the  meantime  the  boy  was  missed 
by  his  parents,  and  Smith,  a  constable  of  the 
Borough,  was  sent  to  make  inquiries  respect- 
ing him  ;  he  found  him,  towards  the  evening, 
in  the  care  of  a  cowkeeper,  named  Thomas, 
at  BurmondbCy,  who  had  been  attracted  to 
the  stable  by  the  poor  little  boy's  cries. 

GREAT   SKAITING    MATCH. 

Thursday,  at  one  o'clock,  the  match  for 
100  guinea'--,  toskait  a  mile  in  three  minutes 
was  decided.  The  person  selected  to  per- 
form the  match  appears  to  have  been  a  coun- 
tryman in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fens.  He 
started  a  few  seconds  before  the  time,  and 
came  up  in  speed  to  the  scratch  at  the  mo- 
ment appointed,  and  performed  the  distance 
seven  seconds  under  the  three  minutes.  Con- 
siderable bets  were  depending  on  the  match, 
and  the  result  has  surprised  most  persons. 
Indeed  the  speed  is  extraordinary,  when 
compared  with  the  first  race-horses  recorded 
in  sporting  annals.  The  Bacon  course  is 
four  miles  round,  and  is  generally  performed 
in  seven  minutes,  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds  ; 
but  it  is  recorded  tliat  Flying  Cbilders,  for  a 
considerable  wager,  being  put  to  his  utmost 


speed  from  the  moment  of  starting,  accom- 
plished it  in  five  minutes  seventeen  seconds. 

SPORTING   EXTRAORDINARY. 

A  match  w:iich  stands  une(|ualled  in  the 
annals  of  sporting,  was  decided  in  the  High- 
street,  Hammersmith,  about  three  o'clock 
last  Monday  afternoon.  A  master  baker 
living  in  the  town,  had  br»tted  a  guinea  with 
his  neighbour,  that  he  and  his  mastiff  would 
draw  his  bread-barrow  with  twenty  quar- 
tern loaves  in  it,  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  do 
the  ground  in  less  time  than  any  stage-coach 
that  passed  the  town  (the  baiicr  to  have  bis 
choice)  between  one  and  three  o'clock,  pro- 
vided the  horses  did  not  break  into  a  gallop. 
The  baker  starte!  against  the  last  coach  (the 
Blue-Eyed  Maid),  to  the  infinite  amusement 
of  several  hundred  spectators,  and  surprise  of 
Jarvis,-who  was  not  in  the  secret,  and  who, 
determined  not  to  be  beat  by  what  he  called 
an  ass  and  a  dog,  drove  on  furiously  ;  but  his 
horses  invariably  broke  into  a  gallop,  when 
he  was  requested  to  stop  and  canter,  that  be- 
ing the  terms  of  the  agreement.  He  good- 
humouredly  complied ;  but  the  ground  which 
he  so  lost  enabled  the  baker  to  get  so  far 
ahead,  that  Coachee  could  not  overtake  him, 
and  he  finally  travelled  the  ground  ip  a 
much  shorter  time,  and  won  his  wager. 

EMPLOYMENT    FOR   PAUPERS. 

For  some  time  past  the  applications  of  pau- 
pers for  relief  to  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  hav- 
ing become  very  numerous,  and  a  great  ma- 
ny of  the  aj-.plicants  beirg  able-bodied  heal- 
thy young  men,  the  overseers  hit  upon  a 
mode  of  either  getting  rid  of  them  or  making 
them  earn  money  to  supply  their  immediate 
wants.  Accordingly,  when  the  applications 
were  made  for  relief  by  this  class  of  persons, 
the  overseers,  who  had  a  great  quantify  of 
ground  oyster  shells  in  the  parish,  determin- 
ed on  the  following  method  of  proving  who 
were  the  most  industrious  persons,  and  find- 
ing out  the  most  indolent.  Every  man  who 
had  a  desire  of  earning  a  shillii.g  or  eighteen 
pence,  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  other  article  of 
clothing,  was  to  agree  to  the  proposal  of  car- 
rying a  bushel  basket  full  of  the  ground  oys- 
ter-sliells  from  the  workhouse  to  F'inchley 
and  back  again,  the  completion  of  which 
would  entitle  him  to  a  supply  of  his  immedi- 
ate wants.  Several  who  undertook  this  per- 
formed the  task,  and  were  consequently  con- 
sidered the  industrious,  and  paid  ;  but  oth- 
ers, "  the  indolent,"  took  oiTthe  baskets  but 
never  returned  to  the  workhouse.  By  these 
means  the  overseers  have  ridded  themselves 
of  a  number  of  idle  intruders. 

LITERARY. 

Among  the  most  important  works  announc- 
ed for  publication  is  the  life  of  the  late  Mr. 
Pitt,  by  the  present  Lord  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter.    It  will  form  several  volumes  in  4to. 

Mr.  SouTHEY  hasjust  finished  a  new  Po,-- 
em,  entitled  The  Vision  of  Judgment. 

The  public  will  learn  with  much  pleasill'e 
that  ftJrs.  Joanna  Baillie  has  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  her  Metrical  Legendb  of  Ex- 
alted Characters. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Maturin's  Poem,  en- 
titled The  Universe,  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  present  month. 

Miss  PoRDEV  is  preparing  for  publication 
a  Poem  in  sixteen  bi.oks,  called  Coeur-de-Li- 
on,  or  the  Third  Crusade. 

Lady  Morgan's  w  ork  on  Italy  is  at  length 
sent  to  the  press. 
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(From  the  English  Magazines,  &c.) 

ON   AMEUICANISMS,   WITH    A    FRAGMENT   OF    A    TRANS -ATLANTIC 

PASTORAL. 

"  Our  mountains  are  Andes,  our  rivers  are  grandees, 
Our  country  abounds  with  diversified  wonders." 

American  Song. 


*  1"  SUPPOSE,  Sir,'   said  a  London     g"ag«  become  the  more 
shopkeeper  to  the  Earl  ot  March-     like  waters  of  a  large  s( 


remarkable — 

shopkeeper  to  the  Earl  ot  March-  like  waters  of  a  large  stream,   which 

mont, 'I  suppose,  Sir,  you  are  an  Amer-  flowing  through  the  same  channel  are 

ican.'     'Why  so,  Sir?'  said  his  lord-  of  one    hue   and   clearness,   but   when 

ship.        '  Because,    Sir,'    replied    the  separated  into  different  courses  become 

shopkeeper, '  you  speak  neither  English  tinged  with  various  colour^!,  according 

nor  Scotch,  but  something  different  from  to  the  nature  of  the  channels  through 

both,  which  I  conclude  is  the  language  which  they   pa'^s.       ILid  America  still 

of  America.'  continued    a    colony    of  England,   the 

This   is  related   by    Boswell ;    and  change  would  have  been  more  gradual, 

since  that  time,  the    Americans  have  but  still  it  would  have  taken  place  ;  for 

been  gradually  making  a  decided  pro-  we  cannot  suppose  it  possible  that  two 

gress  towards  the  formation   of  a  sep-  countries  so  far  distant  from  each  oiher, 

arate  language.  though  united  by  the  same  government. 

Amongst  all  the  mutable  things  of  could  have  preserved  the  extensive  and 
earth,  language  is  perhaps  the  most  un-  constant  intercourse  on  which  a  coni- 
stable.  Governments,  manners,  fash-  munity  of  language  must  always  de- 
ions,  rise,  flourish,  and  fade,  but  they  pend.  The  independence  of  America 
revive  again,  the  same  in  form  and  accelerated  the  change ;  and  amongst 
mould:  a  language  once  changed  or  the  other  privileges  which  her  in' ab- 
peri.-ihed,  can  neve-F  resume  its  original  itants  claim,  as  the  consequence  ot  such 
character,  or  live  again  in  its  ancient  emancipation,  is  the  right  to  make  new 
shape.     The  change  in  language  is  cer-  words. 

tainly  very  gradual,  but  it  is  very  sure:  The  Americans  have  accordingly 
and  though  this  progress  may  be  accel-  thought  proper  to  exercise  their  ingenu- 
erated  by  adventitious  circumstanct-s,  ity  in  this  manner  ;  and  it  will  not  pef- 
centuries  may  frequently  intervene  be-  haps  be  unentertaining  to  trace  the  pro- 
fore  we  perceive  any  radical  alteration,  gress  they  have  made  in  the  improve- 
Where  the  people  who  have  formed  ment  of  the  Eiifjlish  tongue.  The  task 
one  nation  become  divided  into  scfia-  has  certainly  been  begun,  and  will  as 
rate  states,  these  discrepancies  iu  Ian-  certainly  proceed,  till  the  day  arrives 
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when  Englishmen  will  rend  the  works  that  in  the  Scotch  dialect  a  similar 
of  somw  descendant  of  Cadwallader  meaning  is  atuulied  to  it.  Pickering, 
Golden,  done  into  English  from  the  in  his  Vocabulary,  tells  us  that  in  New- 
original  American  :  or  according  to  the  England  many  people  would  call  a  dis- 
anticipation  of  Mr.  Pickering,  in  his  agreeable  medicine  aufui  ;  an  ugly 
Essay  on  Americanisms,  "  when  Amer-  woman,  an  uirful-\oo\i\i,>^  woman;  a 
icans  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  uiider-  perverse  child  that  disobeys  his  parents 
stand  tlie  works  of  Milton,  Pope,  would  also  be  said  to  behave  au-fuUy. 
Svviit,  Addison,  and  other  English  Indeed  every  thing  diat  creates  surprise 
writers,  justly  styled  classical,  without  is  au-ful.  What  an  awful  wind  !  avv- 
tlie  aid  of  a  translation  into  a  language  ful  hill  !  awlul  mouth  !  awtul  no-^e  !  la 
that  is  to  be  called  at  some  future  day  a  similar  nianner  they  pervert  the  word 
the  American  tongue."  It  is  not  nee-  balance,  (and,  if  we  are  to  believe  their 
essary  to  say  who  would  be  the  losers  in  commercial  rivals,  the  thing  it>fclf,)  us- 
such  an  event.  ing  it  for  remainder  :  thus  they  would 
The  Americans  have  not,  however,  say,  "  I  spent  a  part  of  the  evening  at  a 
confiiied  themselves  to  the  coinage  of  friend's  house,  and  the  balance  ix\  home, 
new  words,  but  they  have  retained  the  Half  the  enemy  were  killed,  and  the 
use  of  many  which  are  obsolete  amongst  balance  taken  prisoners."  What  a  spe- 
us,  and  to  others  they  have  attached  cimen  is  this  last  sentence  of  the  at- 
new  meanings.  The  taste  for  these  tachineiit  of  the  Americans  to  loin- 
useless  innovations  is  said  to  be  on  the  nierci- !  Besides  giving  a  new  sense  to 
decline.  It  is  only  from  the  literature  old  words,:  the  Americans  have  been 
of  a  nation  that  a  correct  idea  of  the  very  ingenious  in  the  invention  of  new 
language  can  be  formed  ;  for  the  con-  ones,  some  oi  them  formed  on  the  basis 
versaiion  of  any  class  of  society  will  of  old  words,  and  others  of  a  complete- 
n-ot  be  a  sufiicient  criterion.  In  the  Iv  novel  nature.  Thus,  for  dimmish, 
warmth  or  carelessness  of  friendly  dia-  Mr.  Jefferson  uses  belittle  ;  an  author 
logue,  words  are  used  which  the  better  is  called  a  coniposuid  ;  instead  of  a 
judgment  of  a  writer  in  the  retirement  country  heitig  compronris^d,  it  is  com- 
of  his  closet  would  reject  ;  and  there  is  promitted  ;  so  we  find  VInhtianization, 
no  class  which  is  exempt  from  a  certain  conditutionalitij,  co n sie r ) lu led,  custom- 
slang,  either  of  fashion  or  vulgar  ty.  able,  governnienlul,  deputize,  gubtrna- 
The  "  Lancashire  dialect"  would  not  iorial,  happifijing,  lengthy,  and  a  thou- 
afFord  a  very  accurate  specimen  of  the  sand  other  similar  itriprovements.  At 
English  language  ;  and  it  will  not  the  meaning  of  these  words,  however, 
therefore  be  just  to  insist  on  certain  rep-  vve  can  make  a  tolerable  guess,  for  we 
resentations  which  some  traveller's  have  hear  Si'mething  like  them  at  home;  but 
given  of  the  conversational  language  of  when  we  hear  oi  reluct,  and  scou\  and 
America.  The  dialogues  which  Mr.  slanguhanger,  and  squiggle,  and  clush^ 
Fearon  has  recorded,  are  certainly  very  aod  squirm,  it  certainly  makes  us  look 
facetious,  but  an  American  would  col-  very  ^iw/u/,  Anglice,  we  feel  somewhat 
lect  without  much  difficulty,  in  almost  surprised.  We  are  at  the  same  time  re- 
any  county  in  England,  sentences  minded  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  ship  which 
equally  ridiculous.  In  England,  how-  swn/s  into  the  bay;  but  more  respect- 
ever,  our  authors  seldom  fail  to  produce  i"g  our  own  naturalization  of  these 
what  may  be  fairly  termed  English;  barbaiisms  another  time, 
but  the  language  of  the  American  wri-  The  lines  which  follow,  and  which 
ters  is  not  always  entitled  to  the  same  are  unfortunately  only  a  fragment,  will 
denomination.  The  use  of  words  by  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  a  few  of  the 
some  per-ons  in  a  particular  sense,  to  slight  peculiarities  of  trans-atlantic 
which  others  attach  a  different  meaning,  phraseology.  Sbonld  we  be  enabled  to 
has  sometimes  a  very  ludicrous  effect,  complete  our  copy,  and  to  Hfiwin  the  re- 
in this  manner  the  word  awful  is  used  mainder  of  the  eclogues,  which  we  are 
in  America  to  signify  any  thing  which  told  amount  in  nuniber  to  twelve,  we 
creates  surprise^     and  we  rather  tbiuk  intend  to  publish  them  with  Souter,  of 
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St.  Paul's  Clnirch-yard,  wlio  itnporis  brnwn  bear  rontend   for  the  prize  of 

American  books.      We  have  heard  iliat  skill  in  the   discovery    of  honey.      We 

in  one  o(   the^e  bucolics,  the  interlocu-  have  with    much    labour  and    research 

tors  are  Mr.  Birkl>eck   and  all   the  Five  added  some   explanatory   notes    to  the 

Nations;  while  in  another,  Mr.  Flower,  pastoral, 
a  young   Chikasi  squaw,  and    a  large 

FRAGMENT    OF    AM    AMERICAN    ECLOGUE, 
A  Backwoodsman  and  a  Squatter.l 

2  On  Siisquehana's  banks,  where  timber  brash, 

3  Slumps  in  thu  Hood  with  many  a  liideoiis  ci-asb, 
Where  beatable,  she  pours  tier  waters  bland 
Thro'  prairies  in  green  4,  and  mugg)  bottom-land  5, 
And  waters  in  her  course  the  slosby  swamp 
That  yields  sweet  meals  of  succotash  and  samp  6,' 
Two  guessing  Yankits  met  7,  slang-whangers  both,  S 
And  men  of  gumption  they  9,  and  notliing  loth 

To  squale  10  loose  jaw,  and  slam  an  angry  oath  ; 
One  a  backwoodsman,  who  with  axe  and  glut  11 
Had  buill  himself  a  handsome  12  clapboard  13  hut ; 
The  otlier  was  a  squatter,  who  was  bent 
From  off  his  neighbour's  land  to  tote  a  cent  14  : 
Both  kedge  and  sprigli  15,  and  men  that  m  a  scrougje 
Could  jeopardize  their  foes,  and  neatly  gouge.  16 
Leaving  his  chore  17,  thus  the  backwoodsman  sj)oke: 

B.    So,  Jonathan,  a  very  pretty  joke  ! 
Are  then  my  bottom-lands  so  rich  and  fat, 
,        ..  That  you  must  come  and  on  my  prairie  squat  ? 

Once  in  a  while  18  it  perhaps  were  no  great  matter,  ' 


1  Thepeop'e  who  inhabit  to  the  westward  of  the  Allegany  mountains  are  called  Backwoodsmen.  Squat* 
ters,  sometimes  called  Lumberers,  are  people  who  enter  on  your  hinds,  and  don't  find  it  convenient  to 
Jeave  them,  like  moming  visitors  who  are  fond  of  sitting  too  long. 

2  We  think  this  opens  almost  as  beautifully  as  the  first  stanza  of  Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 

S  '•   To  sink  or  fall  into  the  water  or  mud  through  ice,  or  any  other  hard  substance."— /*1»5i<«-'j  Die. 

4  A  Gallici-.m— so  say  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers. 

5  A  very  expressive  word,  signifying  damp  or  wet,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  gives  the  following  example— 

"  Cover  » ith  muggy  straw  to  keep  it  moist." 
Bottom-lands,  rich  flat  grounds,  sometimes  called  interval  land. 

6  Samp,  boiled  maize  for  feeding  littk-  Copper  Indian  children. 

7  Generally  called  "  nasty  guessing  Yankies,"' 

8  A  slang-whanger  is  properly  a  newspaper  writer,  but  it  signifies  any  noisy,  bullying  writer  or  talker  : 
thus  we  should  say,"  the  slang-whangers  of  Blackwood's  Magazine." 

9  A  fine  old  word  signifying  intellect. 

10  Very  similar  to  the  author  of  Rimini's  favourite  word  nvale.     It  is  to  throw  any  thing  horizontally^ 

11  \  large  wooden  wedge.— See  Rees''s  Cyclopcedm. 

12  Everything  is  handsome  in  America. 

13  A  narrow  board  used  to  cover  buildings. — IVeh^s  Diet. 

14  To  carry  off  something. 

15  Words  of  infinite  meaning.  Kedge  signifies  brisk  and  lively  ;  e-x:  g.  How  arc  you  to-day  ?  I  guess 
I'm  pretty  kedge,  Sprigh,  we  apprehend,  is  a  contraction  of  sprightly.  It  is  used  by  a  Columbian  baid 
in  the  following  manner. 

"  Now  I  chase  the  butterfly, 

Tho'  he  thinks  himself  so  sprigh." 

16  To  gouge  is  an  elegant  and  captivating  amusement,  on  which  we  may  shortly  promise  ourselves  an  ar- 
ticle in  Blackwood,  when  pugilism  is  exhausted.  The  art  consists  in  dexterously  "  twisting  the  forefinger 
in  a  lock  of  hair  near  the  temples,  and  turning  the  eye  out  of  the  socket  with  the  thumb-nail,  which  is 
suffered  to  grow  long  for  this  purpose."— Z,a;nie7'*'f  Travels,  vol.  2.  p.  300.— We  believe  a  vimilar  practice 
used  to  exist  a  few  years  ago  in  the  northern  parts  of  England  ;  but  we  hope  it  is  now  nearly  obsolete,  un  le 
it  be  revived  by  some  "  young  gentleman  of  the  fancy." 

17  "   V  sfiitll  job.  domestic  work." — IVeh.'s  Diet. 

IS  In  referring  to  our  friend  Pickering  fur  an  explanation  of  this  phrase,  which  we  find  means  somethues^ 
we  were  struck  with  another  instance  of  American  ingenuity.  A  writer  in  the  Cambridge  Lit'  i-ary  Miscel- 
lany, proposes  anew  preposition  (onto)  to  be  used  in  such  phrases  as  these  :  ■'  an  army  inarches  onto  a  field 
of  battle  ;  a  man  leaps  onto  a  fence."    How  this  new  proi>osition  would  have  pleased  Home  Tooke  ! 
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To  pive  some  mush  19  to  some  poor  likely  squatter  : 
But  you're  too  clitchy  20,  so  I  must  confess 
I  fain  would  obligate  you  to  progress. 

5-     Progress!  you  think  a  squatter  may  be  trounced. 
And  patiently  from  post  to  pillar  jounced. 
But  I'm  a  Yankee  too,  and  to  your  loss 
I'll  shew  }-ou  speedily  you're  not  my  boss.  21 
Is't  not  enough  to  waste  my  strength  and  cunning;, 
Trying  to  gel  a  scanty  meal  by  gunning. 
Wading  thro'  dismal  swamps,  and  nearly  spent. 
But  you  must  gru.Ige  your  countryman  a  cent  ? 
I'd  have  you  know  it's  well  1  ask  no  more. 
For  Mister  Jackson,  when  he  gets  the  floor  22 
In  Congress,  tells  us  that  we  are  all  men 
And  eveiy  Yankee  is  a  citizen. 

(CtBtera  Desunt.) 


N.  Hon.  Mag, 


THE    DOG   or   THE    COJfVENT   OF    ST.  BERIVARD. 


A^ 


MONG  the  many  excellent  and 
interesting  line  engravings  which 
have  been  lately  imported  by  our  for- 
eign print-sellers,  few  have  surpassed 
the  one  now  before  us,  by  a  Swiss  art- 
ist, of  which  we  have  given  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  principal  groupe.  The 
engraving  is  of  a  size  suitable  to  a  fur- 
niture print,  and  is  executed  with  a 
beauty  fat  for  any  port-folio:  but  the 
subject  is  still  more  interesting  than  the 
picture. 

The  dog  whose  portrait  is  here  in- 
troduced, was  one  of  that  species  of 
A'pinP  mastiffs,  which  furnished  the 
Gubject  of  Mr.  Edwin  Landseer's  fine 
picture  of  a  traveller  perishing  in  the 


snow,  saved  by  the  sagacity  of  one  of 
the  convent  dogs,  exhibited  last  year  at 
the  Brili-h  gallery. 

This  Uue  philavthropist,  whose  name 
was  Barry,  bore  by  way  of  decora- 
tion and  of  use,  the  collar  of  an  order 
which  was  renowned  for  its  hospitality 
and  love  for  mankind.  It  was  neither 
the  collar  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  nor 
of  the  Bath,  nor  of  the  thistle — hut 
bore,  instead  of  the  George,  the  three 
crowns,  or  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  a 
bottle  filled  with  a  restorative  cordial  for 
the  help  of  necessitous  mortals. 

The  zeal  of  this  philanthropic  quad- 
ruped, is  known  to  have  saved  the  lives 
of  forty  unfortunate  travellers,  who  but 
for  his  assistance  under  the  direction  of 
the  truly  christian  monks  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, must  have  perished  in  the  dread 
and  dreary  wastes  of  that  neighbour- 
hood. If  Barry  was  in  time  with  his 
succours,  he  relieved  the  unfortunate 
from  his  bottle,  and  with  the  garment 
which  his  worthy  roasters  had  tied 
around  his  body  ;  but  if  he  could  not 
by  his  warm  tongue  and  breath  restore 
sufficient  animation,  he   returned  to  the 


19  "  Food  of  maize,  flour  and  water,  boiled."— ^^fi.'f  Diet, 

20  C^rffAy.  IS  clammy,  sticky,  glutinous,  like  a  poor  friend  in  want  of  a  dinner. 

21  This  word  has  baffled  the  discriminating  faculties  of  tlie  ablest  etymologists  and  lexicographers,  and 
«A-en  all  the  acumen  of  the  Quarterly  Review  has  been  thrown  away  upon  it  in  vain.  We  presume  our 
friend  Pickering  omitted  it  in  his  Vocabulary  from  absolute  despair.  The  curious  inquirer  will  see  some 
remarks  on  this  word  in  Mr.  Fearon's  Sketches.  At  the  first  view  it  seems  undoubtedly  to  be  derived  from 
the  Latin,  and  we  immediately  recur  to  the  "  bos  piger."  but  nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth,  as  it 
does  not  signify  a  bullock, but  a  master  :  thus  an  American  servant  would  say,  "  I  guess,  Boss,  I  shall  dine 
with  )ou  to-day." 

32  This  expression  is  equivalent  to  oyr  parliamentary  phrase  of  "  Getiiug  possession  of  the  House." 
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The  Great  Fish  of  ly  Sardinas, 


conveitt  and  brought  with  the  utmost 
expedition  the  more  t-flicient  assititaiice 
of  one  of  the  brethren. 

The  event  liere  represented  is  when 
he  saved  tiie  hfe  of  a  beautiful  child  by 
himself.  He  found  one  day  in  his  hos- 
pitable excursion,  a  child,  asleep,  and 
almost  frozen  in  a  cavern  of  ice,  in  the 
celebrated  Glacier  of  Balsore,  Barry 
warmed  the  child,  licked  him,  awoke 
him,  presented  hini  with  his  restorative 
bottle,  and  carried  him  on  his  back  to 
the  convent.  The  event  may  be  antic- 
ipated. The  child  was  saved  and  re- 
stored to  his  disconsolate  parents. 

When  ape  had  diminished  the 
strength  of  this  sagacious  animal,  who 


gives  us  more  than  common  reason  to 
say  with  the  poet, 

"  I  am  a  friend  to  clogs. 
For  they  are  lionest  creatures.    They  nt 'er 
Betray  their  masters,  nor  fawn  on  those  they  do  not 
love" 

he  was  sent  by  the  superior  of  the 
convent  to  finish  his  usefully  em|)loyed 
days  tranquilly  at  Berne.  His  old  age 
was  long,  happy,  and  carefully  treated. 
After  his  death,  which  was  but  recently, 
his  body  was  carefully  biiried,  and  his 
skin  stuffed  to  imitate  nature,  and  with 
an  action  resembling  lite,  stands  in  this 
state  decorated  with  his  collar  and  bot- 
tle in  the  Museum  of  Berne. 


ANECDOTES    OF   A   PECULIAR    FISH    AT    SARDIAAS,  ON  THE  COAST   OF 

BRITTANY. 

Letter  from  M.  de  la  Moriniere,  Inspector  of  the  Fisheries. 


X  HAVE  not  to  report  my  having 
A  seen  the  whale  on  which  St.  Malo, 
accompanied  by  St.  Brandan,  celebrat- 
ed mass,  at  Easter,  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea,  thinking  they  had  landed  on  an 
Island — tlie  fish  disappeared  as  soon  as 
they  had  taken  to  their  vessel  :  this  is 
certified  by  the  Rev.  Father  Albert, 
Dominican,  of  Morlaix.  Nor  can  I 
rehearse  any  tales  respecting  the  great 
sea  serpent,  which  for  two  years,  has 
been  seen  on  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  terror  and  astonishment  of 
the  fishermen  of  Newport  ;  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  on  the '-28th  of  October, 
last,  I  saw  in  the  Bay  of  Douarnenez,. 
near  Brest,  the  pesq-bras  of  the  Armo- 
rican  Bretons,  or  as  we  commonly  call 
it,  the  great  fish. 

This  p!ih  is  the  sovereign  master  or 
rather  tyrant  of  the  Sardinas  ;  he  is 
swift  in  the  chase  and  can  decimate 
them  at  his  pleasure  :  his  extreme  agil- 
ity leaves  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his 
destruction  of  them  is  enormous.  The 
fishermen  pretend  that  he  is  eight  feet 
in  length  ;  he  may  be  more,  for  he  has 
never  yet  been  taken,  and  they  can  have 
but  very  inaccurate  ideas  of  his  pro- 
portions. It  is  moreover  evident,  that 
in  the  state  of  submersion  wherein 
this  fish  is  visible,  at  one  or  more  fa- 


thoms depth,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain 
the  dimensions  of  his  body.  The 
largest  Sardinas  do  not  iheu  appear 
bigger  than  coffee  benies. 

Twice  the  great  fish  passed  within 
sight  of  our  Surdiniere  or  fishing 
smack.  The  wind  and  sea  were  calm, 
and  the  sun  beams  were  obliquely  cross- 
ing the  upper  surface  of  the  water. 
Twice  I  saw  him  dart  through  the  sea 
with  an  astonishing  velocity.  I  could 
distinguish  by  his  false  doral  fins,  that 
he  belongs  to  the  genus  of  scombres, 
and  that  each  of  the  fins  is  encircled 
with  an  oval  border  of  an  orange  col- 
our. This  fish  is  so  rapid  in  his  mo- 
tions, that  it  requires  a  very  piercing 
eye  to  seize  the  outline  of  his  form, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  pretty 
nearly  that  of  the  tunny. 

The  fishermen  aflirm  that  this  terri- 
ble enemy  of  the  Sardins,  who  is  in- 
cessantly on  the  pursuit  and  devouring 
them,  never  dares  come  near  the  nets 
though  even  loaded  with  fish.  If  he 
approaches,  it  is  with  extreme  caution. 
On  these  occasions,  he  even  becomes 
the  protector  of  the  Sardinas  that  are 
netted,  by  driving  away  the  porpoise, 
and  various  other  fishes  of  prey  that 
would  assail  them.  An  extended  net 
to  him  proves  a  talisman  that  checks  his 
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career,  and  s-^ems  to  suspend  even  the 
voracity  of  llis  appetites.  Id  lieu  of 
availing  himself  of  his  strength,  he  re- 
tires from  a  barrier  whirh  he  dares  not 
break  through — and  no  instance  has 
occurred  of  a  net  being  torn  by  one  of 
the  great  fish.  An  innate  sense  of 
danger  makes  him  circumspect,  and  he 
appears  content  to  catch  any  stragglers 
that  may  get  loose  from  the  net,  and 
which  from  the  compression,  must  ei- 
ther be  dying,  or  at  least  unable  to  es- 
cape. 

When  the  fishermen  find  a  great  fish 
near  them,  which  they  know  by  a  par- 
ticular swell  on  the  surface,  they  try  by 
all  means  to  get  rid  of  so  troublesome  a 
neighbour,  whose  presence  would  en- 
danger the  success  of  their  labours. 
They  can  easily  drive  away  the  por- 
poise, by  striking  and  making  a  noise 
•with  pieces  of  wood,  but  the  great  fish 
keeps  following  the  boat  so  constantly, 
that  they  are  often  obliged  to  pass  on 
to  another   set  of  fishers,  the  sight  of 


whose  net  will  fix  and  divert  his  hostile 
intentions.  In  the  Breton  language, 
this  is  called  reita  ar  pcsq-braa,  that  is 
dodgmg  or  anuibing  the  great  fish. 

If  this  plan  be  unsuccessful,  they 
push  for  the  land  ;  the  great  fish  still 
follows,  but  when  the  shore  gets  shal- 
lower, as  he  swims  very  low,  a  natural 
instinct  will  turn  him  back,  and  so  they 
contrive  to  avoid  him. 

At  Douarnenez,  the  common  opinion 
is  that  the  great  fish  cannot  be  taken 
with  hook  and  line.  If  the  cord  is 
weak,  say  they,  he  will  break  it,  and  if 
strong,  he  may  upset  the  boat.  1  am 
fully  aware  that  the  great  fish  may 
make  a  long  resistance,  but  I  have 
little  doubt  that  I  could  have  taken  him 
with  a  baited  line,  had  I  been  provided 
with  one.  In  Norway,  they  frequent- 
ly catch  the  l>rijgd  or  squalus  maxiuius, 
and  the  shark  (churcharias)  whose 
strength  is  far  superior  to  his,  and  the 
boats  are  not  upset. 

Dec.  1820. 


BIOGRAPHICAL   ACCOUNT   OF   GENERAL   MORILIO, 

INCLUDING    SOME  HISTORICAL   PARTICULARS  RESPECTING   THE  WAR   IN   SPANISH  AMERICA. 

(Month  Ij'  Magazine.) 

THE  political  and  military  occur-  the  Central  Junta,  with  the  signature 
Fences  in  South  America,  have  a  of  Colonel  of  the  Legion  of  Volunteers 
tendency  to  promote  the  infiuence  of  of  such  a  province;  and  the  junta  to 
civilization,  in  the  vast  regions  of  that  encourage  the  defenders  of  national  in- 
continent. Its  ultimate  issue  will  be  dependence,  in  their  answer,  confirm- 
alike  favourable  to  commerce  and  in-  ed  the  title  thus  assumed, 
dustry.  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  to  the  Morillo,  by  his  courage  and  activity 
rights  of  nations  and  those  of  humanity,  on  all  occasions,  justified  the  promotion 
General  Morillo,  the  modern  Duke  which  he  had  acquired;  but  if  his  mil- 
of  Alva  in  ferocity  and  cruelty,  was  an*  itary  talents  rendered  him  formidable 
ancient  si^rjeani  of  artillery  in  the  ma-  to  the  French,  the  ferocity  of  bis  char- 
rine  ;  during  the  wars  of  Spain  he  actor  made  him  an  object  of  dread  also 
served  at  the  affair  of  Vigo.  At  the  to  the  Spaniards.  He  had  the  com- 
head  of  a  few  peasants,  he  formed  a  roand  of  a  division  when  Lord  Wel- 
corps  of  Guerillas,  and  obliged  the  lington  was  at  the  head  of  all  the  forces 
French  ofticer,  who  commanded  in  the  of  the  Peninsula  :  he  frequently  distin- 
place  to  capitulate.  Bearing  then  no  guished  himself  on  the  retreat  of  the 
rank  in  the  Soani=.h  army  to  sign  the  French  armies,  but  in  his  conduct  and 
capitulation,  he  took  upon  him  the  title  manner  of  making  war,  there  seemed  to 
of  Colonel  with  the  consent  of  his  com-  be  nothing  Spanish:  and  whether  it 
panions  in  arms.  It  appears  that  all  was  in  compliment,  or  meant  as  a  dis- 
the  other  chiefs  of  the  Guerillas  obtain-  paragement,  Morillo  had  the  title  of 
ed  their  rank  in  the  same  way.  As  Wellington's  cossack. 
soon  as  any  one  had  gained  some  signal  In  1815,  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  to 
advantage  over  the  enemy,  he  wrote  to  reduce   under   their   former   yoke    the 
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countries  of  South  America,  sent  over 
an  army  ot  the  elile  of  their  tioops,  the 
command  of  wbicfi  was  given  to  Gene- 
ral Morillo.  At  fir.xt,  circnmstanci-s 
appeared  favourable,  and  it  was  tliouglit 
that  very  litile  execution  would  be  re- 
quired to  crown  the  expedition  with 
success.  A  terrible  catastrophe  had 
deprived  the  government  of  Venezuela 
ot  the  best  pai  t  ol  its  artillery  and  stores, 
and  of  almost  all  its  best  soldiers.  The 
earthquake  of  March  26,  1812,  had 
buried  10,000  men  under  the  ruins  of 
the  city  of  Caraccas,  and  thrown  the 
whole  of  that  superstitious  country  into 
a  state  of  consternation.  The  Spanish 
General  Moiiteverde,  profiting  by  these 
circumstances,  had  retaken  possession 
of  Venezuela  ;     but  soon  forgettino-  the 

on 

capitulations  which  had  been  agreed  to, 
and  avowing  his  resolution  to  admit  no 
amnesty,his  violence  forced  the  Venezu- 
elians  again  to  take  up  arms,  and  they 
compelled  their  enemies  to  retire. 

Generals  Bolivar  and  Marino  had 
gained  considerable  advantages  in 
1813,  and  their  independence  seemed 
on  the  point  of  being  secured,  when 
divisions  broke  out  in  tlie  province, 
and  gave  a  turn  to  their  fortune.  Bo- 
vez,  a  chief,  till  then  almost  unknown, 
rallied  the  Spanish  party,  and  his  suc- 
cess was  so  great,  that  the  independents 
had  only  the  Isle  ot  Margarita  left. 
His  successor  Morales,  having  combin- 
ed his  Ibrces  with  those  of  the  expedi- 
tion ot  Morillo,  resistance  seemed  to  be 
at  an  end.  On  his  entrance  into  Ve- 
nezuela, he  was  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  near  25,000  men.  There  was  an 
apparent  prospect  then  of  pacifying 
New  Grenada,  of  succouring  Peru,  of 
reducing  Chili,  and  attacking  Buenos 
Ayres  with  advantage,  a**  the  colony 
wa«  rent  with  intestine  divisions. 

But  how  were  the  wounds  then 
bleeding  to  be  healed  ?  No  sooner  had 
Morillo  entered  in  triumph  into  Carac- 
cas, than  he  erected  a  Junta  of  Seques- 
tration, which  coiiti-icated  the  goods  of 
all  who  had  taLen  fiart  in  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  even  of  all  such  as  had  not 
opposed  it.  In  one  or  other  of  these 
classes,  was  included  all  who  had 
quilted  the  country,  and  even  those  who 
Lad  reniaiuid  in  it  Irom  compulsion ; 


and  that  no  kind  of  property  might 
esca[)e  these  coufiscations,  an  ot)ligation 
was  imposed  of  making  donatives,  a 
sort  ot  torced  loan  or  rather  military 
contribuiion,  as  no  promise  was  held 
of  reimbursement. 

I'liis  mode  of  iiealing  wounds,  was 
not  likely  to  cairn  the  etl'ervescence  of 
the  provinces,  on  their  submission  to 
the  Spanish  domination.  From  that 
era  an  army,  deemed  conipetent  to  hold 
in  subjection  ail  Spanish  Auierica,  ap- 
peared impotent  to  curb  even  some  in- 
sulated parts  by  a  regimen  so  detested. 
Events  soon  proved  that  the  tyrannical 
system  which  had  been  adopted  was 
not  only  unjust  and  cruel,  but  unsound, 
impolitic  and  dangerous.  In  fact,  Mo- 
rillo was  obliged  to  convert  grand  mil- 
itary operations  into  contracted  and 
partial  measures,  slovv  and  ineffectual 
operations.  His  own  army  consisted 
of  GOOO  Europeans,  3000  Venezue- 
lians  under  Morales,  the  stationary 
regiment  of  Porto  Vico,  and  two  or 
three  thousand  men  of  the  troops  of 
Santa  Martha.  The  fleet  that  was  to 
second  him  in  his  attack  on  Carthage- 
na,  consisted  of  three  frigates,  tw  o  cor- 
vettes, a  number  of  brigs,  and  goelettes, 
thirteen  feluccas  armed  with  sixteen 
pounders,  and  eight  inch  howitzers, 
eleven  bongos,  with  eighteen  and  twen- 
ty-four pounders,  and  fifty-six  trans- 
ports, the  sailors  of  which  were  to  rein- 
force the  ships  of  war. 

This  force  seemed  able  to  take  or  de- 
stroy, a  city  whose  garrison  was  only 
4000  men,  scattered  in  fortifications 
very  extensive:  but  Morillo's  opera- 
tions were  confined  to  a  blockade  that 
lasted  112  days.  The  brave  defend- 
ers displayed  the  most  heroic  persever- 
ance, in  enduring  a  famine  more  dread- 
ful than  the  enemy.  They  had  only 
forty-three  days  provision,  and  though 
each  day  witnessed  the  fall  of  their  best 
men,  and  tlieir  stock  of  provisions  wa« 
exhausted,  they  dismounted  their  cav- 
alry, and  horse-flesh  with  that  of  mules 
and  asses,  was  dislributed  regularly  in 
their  rations.  At  last  they  were  reduc- 
ed to  eat  viands  the  most  unpalatable, 
the  grass  of  tlie  public  places,  the  vilest 
animals,  and  even  the  leather  that  was 
to  cover  trunks,  coaches,  end  the  sad- 
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dies  of  horses.  On  the  12lh  of  Nov. 
1815,  Morillo  attacked  with  ttie  flower 
of  his  army,  the  advanced  po^itioll  of 
La  Poj)a,  which  was  defendi^d  by  67 
men  worn  down  wilh  hunger;  so  vig- 
oro\isly  did  they  repulse  the  assailants, 
ihut  they  received  from  the  government 
of  Carthagena,  in  token  ot  saiislaciion, 
three  doz-^n  ox  leathers  as  a  supplemen- 
tary  ration. 

A  hundrf^d  vessels  that  were  to  bring 
provisions  being  cast  away,  without 
hopes  of  obtaining  any,  the  remainder 
of  the  garrison  determined  to  cut  their 
way  through  the  Sfjanish  force  of  the 
cross-batteries.  They  embarked  with 
such  of  the  inhabitants  as  would  follow 
them  in  nine  ships,  only  three  of  which 
were  armed  with  a  sixteen  pounder. 
This  intrepid  flotilla  had  to  run  through 
the  fire  of  both  ships  and  batteries,  dis- 
persing the  feluccas  and  bongos  that 
would  obstruct  their  passage.  Arriv- 
ingat  Bocachica,  the  gullet  or  mouth  of 
the  roadstead,  they  nailed  up  the  artil- 
lery of  the  forts,  embarked  the  male 
population  of  the  neighbouring  villages, 
which  served  them  for  a  garrison,  and 
passed  through  the  Spanish  squadron 
in  despite  of  all  their  efforts  :  as  gallant 
a  feat  of  arras  as  any  presented  in  the 
history  of  South  America. 

The  village  of  Bocachica,  wherein 
the  women,  children  and  sick  were 
left,  sent  a  deputation  to  General  Mo- 
rillo, then  at  a  little  distance  ;  he  en- 
tered it  with  his  division,  and  though 
he  had  met  with  no  resistance,  and 
taken  to  breakfast  with  him  the  officer 
who  had  brought  the  keys,  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  he  cut  to  pieces  the  500 
individuals  whom  he  found  in  the  place. 
This  massacre  became  the  signal  to 
multiplied  executions,  successfully  per- 
petrated for  a  length  of  time  after.  The 
most  distinguished  characters  were  the 
first  sufferers,  but  no  obscurity  of  pri- 
vate life  could  be  secure  from  danger. 

When  Morillo  marched  from  Car- 
thagena  to  Santa  Fe  de  Bogata,  his 
passage  was  marked  in  every  place  by 
gibbets,  that  along  the  roads  and  pub- 
lic places  shewed  bleeding  heads  and 
dissevered  limbs  to  the  passengers. 
When  he  entered  the  capital,  in  the  ca- 
pitulation an  entire  amneity  was  the 


principal  article;  it  was,  however,  in 
the  midst  of  fetes  given  by  the  inhabi- 
tants to  celebrate  the  return  of  peace, 
sealed  by  the  solemn  promise  of  royal 
clemency,  that  Morillo  published  lists 
of  proscription  th  it  have  not  lett  a  single 
family  without  reason  to  lament  a  loss. 

Coiisidering  this  mode  of  ruling  as 
a  political  experiment,  its  results  prove 
evidently  that  the  most  cruel  excesses 
of  oppression  cannot  even  plead  the 
merit  of  a  criminal  utility.  Morillo 
calculated  on  deciding  the  fate  of  all 
the  Spanish  provinces  by  the  taking  of 
Carthagena,  and  the  destruction  of 
those  who  had  relied  on  his  word  ;  but 
a  very  little  time  served  to  undeceive 
him.  The  hopes  of  vengeance  made 
those  again  take  up  arms  who  had  laid 
them  down  ;  bands  of  guerillas  were 
formed  in  all  parts  of  Venezuela,  led 
by  the  generals,  Paez,  Sarasa,  Sedeno, 
Roxas,  and  a  number  of  other  chiefs, 
and  every  where  they  gained  advan- 
tages over  the  Spaniards.  Arismendi 
put  him-^elf  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents 
of  Margarita,  and  destroyed  the  garri- 
son which  Morillo  had  left  in  that 
island  ;  a!l  attempts  to  retake  that  im- 
portant post  have  been  repulsed.  When 
the  Spaniards  in  1817,  received  a  rein- 
forcement of  4000  men  from  Europe, 
to  repair  the  immense  losses  their  army 
had  sustained,  Morillo  undertook  to 
carry  Margarita  sword  in  hand  ;  but 
the  massacre  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren that  fell  into  his  hands  on  disem- 
barking, was  a  warning  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  what  tliey  might  expect;  and 
to  the  number  of  400  they  attacked 
the  Spaniards  with  such  fury,  as  lo  put 
the  whole  to  flight,  and  cut  off  one  half 
of  their  invaders. 

Fresh  enemies  appeared  on  all  sides, 
to  render  the  situation  of  Morillo  criti- 
cal. The  remains  of  the  garrison  of 
Carthagena,  tiiat  had  retired  to  Ja- 
maica and  St.  Domingo,  under  the 
orders  of  General  Bolivar,  embarked 
in  the  flotilla  of  Admiral  Brion,  and  the 
cause  of  independence  once  more  be- 
held, in  Venezuela,  regular  armies 
fighting  under  its  banners.  Morillo 
was  for<'ed  to  withdraw  his  armies  from 
New  Grenada  into  this  province,  and 
every  where  guerillas,    often  witbont 
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ree;ular   arms,    attacked    the    Spanish  only     of    the    province  of    Caraccas, 

posts,  holding  them  in  constant  alarm,  hedged  round    with  mountains  and  ter- 

so  that  they  were  pent  up  in  their  ca.sas  minated    by    the  sea.       The    indejien- 

fuerles,  a  sort  of  block-houses.      The  dents,  who    on   his     arrival    had  only 

two    brothers  Negras,   partisans,  pene-  the  isle  of  Margarita,  are  now   masters 

trated  even   to    the  environs   ol  Santa  ot   the  provinces  ot   Guyana,  Cumana, 

Fe,  the  residence  ot   the   Viceroy,  and  Barcelona,      Varinas,     Cusanares    and 

where  almost  all  the  remaining  royalist  New  Grenada,  the   whole  ot  which  ara 

force  was  concentrated.       They  carried  covered   with  guerillas, 
off  a  number  of  convoys  that  were   re-  It  Morillo  had  appeared  in  the  New 

pairing   thither,  and  received   augmen-  World  at   the  epoch   of  its  discovery, 

tations  even    from    those  sent  to    fight  like  Pizarro,  he  might  have  traced,   by 

against  tliein.      General  Santander,  as-  his  bloody  exploits,  a  name  in  the  his- 

sisted  by  the  government  of  Venezuela,  tories  of  posterity;   but  it   may  safely 

collected  all  the  corps  in   the   province  be  pronounced,  that  in  an    age  like  the 

of    Casanares,     beat    the     troops  sent  present,  his   name  and  actions  will   be 

against  him,  and  carried  on  a  very  sue-  denounced    with   execrations,  however 

cesstul    war.       General    Morillo,  after  great  a    favourite   he    may   have  been 

losing  all  the  levies  he  had  made  in  the  with   the    Spanish    Inquisition,  which 

coumry,  besides  20,000  European  sol-  raised  him  to  the  high  dignity  of   Al- 

diers  that  he  had  brought  to   America,  guazil    Major  or   chief    usher    of  the 

or  received   afterwards,   was  at  length  Holy  Office, 
confined  to  the  occupation  of  one  part 


SAPPHIC       ODE. 

To  the  Evening  Star. 

Clouds  float  around  tohonoui'  thee,  and  Evening 
Lingers  in  heaven. 

Southey. 

WHEN  from  the  blue  sky  traces  of  the  daylight 
Fade,  and  the  night-\v  inds  sigh  from  the  ocean. 
Then,  on  thy  watch-tower,  beaulifu  I  thou  shinest. 
Star  of  the  Evening  ! 

Homewards  weary  man  plods  from  his  labour. 
From  the  dim  vale  comes  the  low  of  the  oxen ; 
Still  are  the  woods,  and  the  wings  of  the  small  birSs 
Folded  in  slumber. 

ThoH  art  the  lover's  star  !  thou  to  his  fond  heart 
Ecstacy  bequeathest ;  for, beneath  thy  soft  ray, 
Underneath  the  green  trees,  down  by  the  river,  h« 
Waits  for  his  fair  one. 

Thou  to  the  sad  heart  beacon  art  of  solace- 
Kindly  the  mourner  turns  his  gaze  towards  thee. 
Past  joys  awakening,  thou  bid'st  him  be  of  comfoi't. 
Smiling  in  silence. 

Star  of  the  Mariner  !  when  the  dreary  ocean 
Welters  around  him,  and  the  breeze  is  moaning, 
Fondly  he  deems  that  thy  bright  eye  is  dwelling 
On  his  home  afar  oif  : 

On  the  dear  cottage,  where  sit  by  the  warm  hearth, 
Thinking  of  the  absent,  his  wife  and  his  deiir  babes. 
In  his  ear  sounding,  the  hum  of  their  voices 
Steals  like  a  zephyr. 
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Farewell,  thou  brig:htStar  !  when  woe  and  anguish 
Hung  on  ray  heart  witli  a  heavy  and  sad  load, 
When  not  a  face  on  tlie  changed  earth  was  friendly, 
Changeless  didst  thou  smile. 

Soon  shall  the  day  come,  soon  shall  the  night  flee, 
Thou  dost  usher  in  durkness  and  day-light ; 
G litter 'st  through  the  storm,  and.  raid  the  blazeof  morning, 
Meltest  in  gloiy. 

Thus  through  this  dark  earth  holds  on  the  good  man, 
Misfortune  and  malice  tarnish  not  liisgloi-y  ; 
Soon  the  goal  is  won.  and  the  star  of  his  being 
^Mingles  with  heaven. 


EVE    OF   ST.   JOHX    THE    BAPTIST. 

From  the  German. 

I  picked  up  the  original  of  the  following  ditty  one  evening  of  last  July,  in  the  beautiful  Tillage  of  Elank- 
anese.  on  the  Elbe,  where  the  ungenial  zephyrs  kept  me  for  a  day  or  two,  closely  pent  up  in  a  land  w  hick 
I  loTed  much,  but  yearning  to  return  to  one  which  I  loved  more.  I  transcribed  it  from  an  almanack 
lent  me  by  my  host,  and  in  which  the  name  of  the  author  is  ^\ en— Frederick  Strieker.  It  exhibits  a 
parallel  superstition  to  'hat  pertaining  to  another  cou.itry.  The  superstitious  influence  of  the 
Baptist  is  felt  at  all  points  of  the  compass.  Fires  are  duly  lighted  after  sunset  upon  the  "  eve  of  St. 
John,"  on  the  mountains  which  lie  to  the  south  of  Dublin,  (and  which  embellish  the  vicinity  of  that 
city, with  a  variety  of  romantic  scenery,  rarely  to  be  met  within  four  miles  of  a  metropolis.) 

THE     ST.     JOHN*S     WORT. 

The  young  maid  stole  thro'  the  cottage  door, 
And  blush'd  as  she  sought  the  plantof  pow'r  ;— 
"  Thou  silver  g'o«-worm,  O,  lend  me  thy  light, 

I  must  gather  the  mystic  St.  John's-wort  to-night. 
The  wonderful  herb  whose  leaf  will  decide 

II  the  coming  year  shall  make  me  a  bride." 

And  the  glow-worm     came 
With  its  silvery  flame. 
And  sparkled  and  shone 
Thro'  the  night  of  St.  John, 
And  soon  has  the  young  maid  her  love-knot  lRed.i 

With  noiseless  tread 

To  her  chamber  she  sped, 
Where  the  spectral  moon  her  white  beams  shed  : — 

"  Bloom  hei-e— bloom  here,  thou  plant  of  pow'r. 
To  deck  the  young  bride  in  her  bridal  hour  !" 
But  it  droop'd  its  head  that  plant  of  pow'r. 
And  died  the  mute  death  of  the  voiceless  flow'r: 
And  a  wither'd  wreath  on  thegrouna  it  lay. 
More  meet  for  a  burial  than  bridal  day. 

And  when  a  year  was  past  away. 
All  pale  on  her  bier  the  young  maid  lay  i 

And  the  glow-worm  came 

With  its  si  very  flame. 

And  sparkled  and  shone 

Thro' the  night  of  St.  John, 
As  they  clos'd  the  cold  grave  o'er  the  maid's  Cold  clay. 

The  following  note  is  added  in  the  German :— "  According  to  a  provincial  custoi*  in  Lower  Saxony, 
every  young  girl  plucks  a  sprig  of  St.  John's  Won  on  mid-summer  night,  and  sticks  it  into  the  wall  of 
her  ehainb.-r.  Should  it  owing  tothe  dampness  of  the  wall,  retain  its  freshness  and  verdure,  she  may 
reckon  upon  gaining  a  suitor  in  the  course  of  the  year  ;  but,  if  it  droop,  the  popular  belief  is,  that  she  also  is 
deetiued  to  pine  and  wither  away." 
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Concluded. 

T  HAVE  heen   with   the  pilfrriins  to  Turkish  horse  f^oldiers,  with  their  ele- 

tiie  river  Jordan.      We  lelt  Jerusa-  gant  dress  and  long   s;  ears,  gallop[)ing 

lem  about  seven  lathe  moroing,  aocom-  across  the  plain,  with  camels  and  horses 

panied    by    M-.-ssrs.    Grey    and    Hyde,  reposing.      We  spent  the  remainder  of 

t>vo  En:jhsh  travellers.      A  great    per-  the  day  here.     About   half-past  three 

tioii   ot   the   pilgrims  had    preceded  us.  the    next  morning  we  all    set   out,   by 

The  streets  of  Jerusalem    uere  all  life  torch-light,  for   the  Jordan.      The  ap- 

and  bustle.      To   avoid   the   coiifusion,  ptarance  of  the    pilgrims,    moving    in 

we  lelt  the  city  by  the   gate  of  Bethle-  detached    parties  with    their  flainbeaux 

hem  ;     and,    passing  along    the    north  across  the  plain,  was  singular  and  stri- 

side,  fell  in  wth  the  train  of  pilgrims  at  king. 

the  gate  of  St.  Stephen.  The  scene  The  sun  rose  shortly  before  we  arriv- 
W3S  very  lively.  Tlie  path  through  ed  at  the  brink  of  the  river  ;  there  iiten, 
which  we  passed,  down  Mount  Mori-  women,  and  children  stripp^-d,  and 
ah,  across  the  valley  of  Jehoshiphat,  plunged  into  the  water.  Many  em- 
and  up  the  side  of  Olivet,  was  lined  ployed  themselves  while  in  the  river  in 
with  people,  who  came  to  witness  the  washing,  and  thus  sanctifying  the  lin- 
prucession.  A  Turkish  band  of  music,  en  which  they  destined  lor  their  grave- 
leaving  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  and  ac  clothes. 

companied     with   banners,     proceeded  The   Jordan   at  the  spot  where  tlie 

with  us  as  far  as  a  tree  on  Olivet,  under  pilgrims   bathed,  is    beautifully  pictur- 

which  the  governor  of  Jerusalem,   with  esque  ;   its  breadtli  may  be  about  iwen- 

his  court,    were  seated.       Guns   were  ty  yards,   and  it  is  shaded  on  both  sides 

lired  at  intervals.  by  the  thick  foliage   of  closely   planted 

In  about   three-quarters  of  an   hour  trees.     The  water  appeared  turbid,  and 

after  we  had  started,  we  passed  through  was  not  deep. 

Bethany,    a    little    miserable   village  ;  Some    Turkish     horsemen     dashed 

shortly  after  we  descended   into  a  deep  through  the  river,    and  rode  to  and  fro 

valley.       The  appearance   of   the    pil-  in  the  grove    on   the  opposite   side,  to 

grims,  with  the  immense  train  of  camels,  protect  the  pilgrims  from  the  guns  of 

horses,    mules,  &c.  was  here  truly  ()ic-  the  Bedouins,  many  of  whom  were  as- 

turesque.       The     pilgrims,    muleteers,  sembled  to  watch  the  ceremony, 

and  jT'iards,   formed   a   body  of  about  On  retiring  from  the  water  the  pil- 

2,300  persons.     The  country  through  grims  employed  themsaives  in  cutting 

which  we  passed  was  barren  and  deso-  branches  from  the  trees,  to  carry  home 

late  beyond  description.  with  them,  as  memorials  of  the  Jordan. 

At    length,    after   having  crossed    a  They  then    mounted    their  beasts,  and 

number  of  hills,  we  descended  into  the  returned  to  their  former  station   in   the 

plain  of  Jericho.     In  the  midst  of  this  plain. 

plain  appears  a  large  verdant  tract,  like  Our  party  set   off  from  the  Jordan, 

an  Oasis  in  the  desert  ;   and  here,   em-  with  Prince  Avaloff  (a  Georgian)   and 

bosomed  in  trees,  stands  the   wretched  his  suite,   to  the  Dead  Sea,    where  we 

mud-built  village  of  Jericho.     About  arrived  in   about  two  hours  and  a  half, 

half-past  twelve  we  arrived  on  the  edge  We   rambled   about  for  some  time  on 

of  the  Oasis,  and  encamped.      A   large  the  borders   of  this   lake,  which  covers 

extent  of   ground  was  covered  with  the  the  ashes  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.      I 

tents.      An  able  artist  might  have  made  tasted    the   water,   and   found  it  exces- 

a  very  interesting  picture  of  the  scene  ;  sively  nauseous.       Some  of  the   party 

he  would  have  introduced   the  numer-  bathed. 

ous  and    variously-coloured   tents,  the  On  our  return  we  traversed  the   fer- 

diversitied  costumes  of  the  pilgrims,  the  tile   part  of  the  plain,  passed  ihrougii 
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the  village  of  Jericho,  and  returned  to  ernment  is  a  kind   of  democrary,  and 

our   teiiis    about   noon.      Most   of  the  their    chiefs    are    elected    from    among 

pilgrims  had  already  started  for  Jerusa-  themselves.       The     Beihleheiiiites   are 

lem.       A!t:-r    taking    a    slight    refresh-  perpetually  at  war   with  the   Turks  of 

ment,   we    returned    to  the  fity   by  the  Heljron. 

same  way  that  we    had  come,   and  en-  It    was   my  intention    to    go    direct 

tered  by  the  gate  of  St.  Steplien.  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus,   by   way 

Ji-rusaiem    is    a   considerable    place,  of  Napolose   and    Tiberias;     but    the 

The  most  beautiful  building  within   its  disturbed  state  of   the   country    about 

•wall    is   the    mosque   of   Omar,  which  Napolose,  occasioned   by   the  presence 

stands  on  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple,  of   the  Pacha  of  Damascus,  who    was 

The  Turks  have   a    singalar    reverence  iioaking  his  roimds   to  collect    the  trib- 

for  this  mosque,  and  will  not  permit   a  ute,*  caused  me  reluctantly  to  alter  my 

Christian   even   to  set    liis  toot  in  the  plans,   and   thus   to    resign    the    hopes 

lar^'e  gra-sy  area  which  surrounds  it.  which     I     had   indulged,   of    gleaning 

Tiie    walks    which   T    most   frequent  some  further   particulars   respecting  the 

are    those  that    lead   down    the   valley  Samaritans. 

of    Jel)oshaphat,    by   the   fountains    of  Fron)  Saide  I  proceeded   to    Der  el 

Siloati,  or  tho-.e  that  run  along  the  side  Kamr,  the   metropolis    of  the   Druses, 

of  Ol  vet.       From    the  side    of  Olivet  on  Mount  Lebanon, 

you  have  a  very   commanding  view   of  On  the  19th   of  April  I  left  Jerusa- 

Jernsalem.      The  mo-que  oi   Omar  ap-  lem,  and  proceeded  to  Rama,  and  from 

pears  particularly   fiue  froin  this   situa-  thence    across    the   luxuriant    plain   of 

tion.       The    greater  part  of    the    sur-  Sharon,  and    by  Caesarea  and  the  foot 

rounding   country  is  tr.ost  desolate  and  of  Carmel,  to  Acre.      After  a  few  days 

dreary.      Hilis  of  white  parched   rock,  re|)Ose  in  Acre,  I  rode  forward,  by  way 

dotted  here  and   there  with  patches  of  of  Sour,  to  Saide. 

cultivated  land,  every   where  meet  and  The  number  of  the  Druses  may  be 

offend   the  eye.  about  70,000;    of  these,  20,000  men 

In  the  north  of  Palestine   are  many  are  capable  of  bearing  arms, 

beautiful  and  fertile  spots,  but   not  in  The    Druses    are   divided    into  two 

Judea.  grand  cla-ises  ;  that   of   the  "  Akkals," 

I  have  spt^nt  a  day  or  two  in  Beth-  or  intelligent ;    and  that  of  the  "  Dja- 

LEHF.M  and  its  neighbourhood.    Under  hel«."  oi    ignorant, 

the  Latin   convent  at  Bethlehem,    they  The  Akkals,  in  number  about    ten 

sh.-w  three  altars,  said  to  mark  the  spot  thousand,    form  the  sacred   order,    and 

where  Christ  was  born,  where  the  man-  are  distinguishable    by  their  white  tnr- 

per  stood,   and  where  the  magi  adored,  bans,   the   emblem    of  purity.      Every 

Tlie^e   altars   are    splendidly    adorned,  Thursday  evening  the  Akkals  assemble 

and  illuminated  with  many  lamps.  together  in  their  oratories,  and  perform 

The  men  of  Bethlehem  have  peculiar  their  religious  rites  ;  what  these  rites  are 
privileges.  They  alone  of  all  Chris-  noone  but  themselves  know.  Their  cer- 
tians  subject  to  the  Turks,  are  permitted  emonies  are  enveloped  in  the  profound- 
to  wear  the  white  turban,  and  to  carry  est  mystery  ;  during  the  performance 
arms.  T!iey  are  fine  men,  and  have  of  them  they  place  guards  around  the 
an  air  of  boldness  and  independence  spot  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  pro- 
rot  commor,  y  met  with  in  the  Chris-  fane  :  their  wives  are  peririitted  to  be 
tians  of   these    countries.     Their  gov-  present;    if  any    one   of  the  initiated 


*  A  few  days  before  my  de])artui'e  from  Jerusalem,  the  Paclia  arrived  there  from  Napolose,  and,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  pitched  his  tent  outside  the  walls.  \  lame  body  of  troops  accompanies  him.  One  of 
his  soldiers,  a  Christian  Albanese,  impelled  by  curiosity,  had  the  imprudence  to  set  his  foot  within  the  walls 
of  the  mosque  of  the  temple.  He  was  discovered  ;  a  tumult  was  raised— and  the  Pacha  was  informed  of  the 
soldier's  crime.  He  immediately  dispatched  one  of  his  slaves,  with  orders  to  put  the  soldier  to  death 
wherever  he  should  find  him.  A  few  hours  after,  I  saw  the  body  of  the  poor  fellow  iyinp  in  the  street, 
naked  and  :Tiaiie;led,  aud  exposad  to  the  insults  of  the  Turlis.  His  bead  was  nearly  serered  from  his 
body,  and  oueofhis  hands  had  been  cut  through  with  a  sabre. 
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dared  to  witness  any  part  of  their  sacred 
rites,  instant   deatli  would  on  di<(;overy 
be   the    reward  ot   their  temerity.      All 
the    Akkals   are   permitted    to    marry. 
Tlie   Chief   of  the  order    resides   in    a 
viila^'e  culled    El    Mutna,      The    title 
and  |.)rivileges  of  the   members  are  not 
necessarily    handed   down   from    father 
to  son.      When  arrived  at  a  certain  age, 
every   individual    who    wishes   it,  and 
whose    coiidnct    has    not  been    stained 
with   any  Hagrant  vice,  may,  after  pass- 
ing through   some   iuiiiary  ceremonies, 
enter  the  order.     At  the  funeral   of  an 
Akkai,  the  principal  of  the  priests  who 
lia|)peiis  to  be  present,  demands  of   the 
bye-standers  their     testimony     of    the 
conduct  of  the  deceased  during  his  life  ; 
if  their  testimony  be  favourable,  he  ad- 
dresses   the    deceased   with   the  words, 
"God  be  merciful   to  thee;"    if  other- 
wise   the   address  is  omitted.      The  fu- 
nerals of  the  Akkals,    as   well  as  those 
of  the  other  Druses,  are  always  very  nu- 
merously attended.     The  Akkals  bear 
arms  only  in   defence  of  their  country, 
and  never  accompany  an  invading  army. 
The    Djahels,   who  form  by    lar  the 
most  numerous  class,  perform  no  relig- 
ious   rites   whatever,  unless  when   cir- 
cumstances oblige  them    to   assume  the 
appearance  of  Mahomedans  ;  on  these 
occasions  they  enter   the  mosques,  and 
recite   their    prayers    with   the  Turk;:. 
They  consider  both  Jesus  Chririt  and 
Mahomet  as  impostors,  and  cherish  an 
equal  dislike  to   Christians  and  Turks. 
They  believe  that  the  Deity   was  incar- 
nated in  the  person  of  Hakem,  caliph 
of  Egypt,  and  that  he  will  shortly  ap- 
pear again.     He  is  to  come,  they  think, 
from  China  ;  and  to  meet,  tiglit  with, 
and  utterly  destroy  all   his  enemies,  at 
a  place  called  ihe  "  Black  Stone." 

The  Druses  regard  the  Chinese  as 
belonging  to  their  sect,  and  as  the  most 
exemplary  members  of  it  in  the  world. 
They  believe  in  the  transmigration  of 
souls  ;  and  that,  according  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  individual,  in  his  first 
journey  through  life,  will  be  the  na- 
ture of  the  body  which  his  soul  will  an- 
imate in  a  future  state  of  existence  ;  if 
his  conduct  has  been  fair  and  honoura- 
ble, his  soul  at  his  death  will  pa^s  into 
and  vivify  the  body  of  him  who  is  des- 


tined to  fill  a  respectable  station  in 
life  :  if  on  the  other  hand,  his  conduct 
has  been  evil,  his  soul  will  enter  tha 
body  of  a  horse,  a  mule,  an  ass.  Sec. 
Tnose  who  distinguish  themselves  by 
noble  and  meritorious  actions,  and 
shine  by  their  virtues  in  their  career 
through  life,  will,  as  the  highest  recom- 
pence  of  their  merits,  pass  after  death 
into  the  bodies  of  Chinese  Druses. 

I  inquired  of  Mr.  Bertrand  if  it  was 
true  that  the  Druses  worshipped  a  calf; 
he  said  that  lie  had  questioned  many  of  . 
them  about  it,  and  they  all  denied  it  ; 
"  Do  you  suppose,"  they  asked,  "  that 
we  would  worship  as  our  God,  thd 
image  of  an  animal  who*e  tiesh  we  eat, 
and  of  whose  skin  we  make  our  shoes  ?" 
I  had  been  told  that  there  was  a 
great  number  of  Christians  among  tha 
Druses  ;  this,  however,  I  find  is  not 
the  case.  The  Emir  Bechir,  with  his 
family,  and  some  of  the  other  nobles 
of  the  nation,  have  received  baptism, 
have  their  children  baptized,  have 
chapels  in  their  houses,  and  hear  mass 
every  Sunday.  The  rest  of  the  natives 
are  hostile  to  the  Christians. 

The  Emir  has  retained  his  situation 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  He  wears 
the  green  robe  of  a  Sharif,  or  one  of 
the  descendants  of  Mahomet ;  and  has 
the  exterior  of  a  Turk.  He  never  en- 
ters a  mosque,  but  has  a  chapel  in  his 
palace  at  Btedyn,  where  service  is  regu- 
larly performed  by  a  Maronite  priest. 
In  conformity  with  his  Christian  prin- 
ciples, he  has  only  one  wife,  by  whom 
he  has  several  children  living. 

From  Der  el  Kamr  I  proceeded 
along  the  mountains,  through  a  succes- 
sion of  beautiful  and  romantic  scenes  to 
Bkirout. 

I  then  set  out  for  the  convent  of  pa- 
triarch (late  archbishop)  Giarve.  His 
convent  is  universally  called  in  the 
country  Der  el  Sharfi.  After  passing 
for  some  hours  along  a  rugged,  steep, 
and  difficult  path  among  the  mountains, 
we  arrived  about  three  in  the  afternoon, 
at  the  foot  of  an  eminence,  on  the  side 
of  which,  and  near  to  its  woody  sum- 
mit, stands  the  convent  of  Santa  Marii 
Delia  Liberatrice.  The  silualion  of 
tfie  convent  is  noble  and  commanding, 
overlooking  a  large  tract  of  mountain 
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scenfry,  the  (own  of  Beiroiit,  a  long 
line  ot  coast,  and  a  wide  sweep  o\  the 
Mediterranean.  The  convent  itself  is 
not  yet  completed.  Its  chapel  is 
small,  and  is  hung  ronnd  with  a  great 
number  of  little  pictures  of  saints  and 
Bcnptiire  scenes.  It  was  plea-^ing  to 
hear  in  the  evening,  the  sound  ot  the 
various  convent  bells  in  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains,  wliich  summoned  the 
peopli!  to  vespers. 

I  proceeded  from  Mar-Hanua  di- 
rect to  Damascus  ;  and.  after  having 
descended  L'^banon,  crossed  the  fine 
valley  of  B'«.-kaa,  and  (raversed  the 
dreary  solitudes  of  Anti-Lebanon;  ar- 
rived in  that  city  about  two  in  the  af- 
ternoon of  May  the  8ih. 

The  Greeks  under  the  patriarch  of 
Antioch  may  amount  to  about  '20,000, 
and  of  these  about  4,000  are  in  Dimas- 
cus.  The  rest  of  theChristian  population 
of  Damascus  consists  of  Catholics,  Lat- 
ins, Maronites,  Greeks,  &c.  16,000, 
Armenians  150,  Nestorians  70.  This 
is  a  rough  calculation.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  know  the  exact  number. 

The  Jews  of  Damascus  may  amount 
to  2,500.  The  Jews  throughout  the 
Pachalics  of  Damascus  and  Acre  pos- 
sess more  liberty  than   in  most  parts  of 


Turkey.  The  prime  ministers  of  the 
two  pachas  are  Jews  and  brottiers, 
and  by  their  power  and  inHuence, 
which  are  great,  shield  their  nation  to 
a  considerable  degree  Irom  oppression 
and  violence. 

Alter  a  stiy  of  ten  days  in  Damas- 
cus, I  began  to  move  toward  Tripoli. 
The  war  in  Balbec  ob  iged  us  to  fol- 
low the  great  caravan  road.  Alter  a 
dreary  ride  of  five  days  along  the  edge 
of  th«  desert,  we  arrived  at  Huns,  oa 
the  Oroiites ;  tnrninf^  thence  lo  the 
west,  we  arrived  in  three  days  more  at 
Tripoli. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  hot  and  fatiguing 
ride  of  iour  days  along  the  shore,  I 
hired  a  small  vessel  at  Tri|)oli,  which 
carried  me  up  to  Latichea  in  32  hours. 
Here  I  finished  my  business  with  our 
consul,  Signor  Elias,  a  Greek,  and  then 
set  out  for  Aleppo,  where  I  arrived  ia 
six  days. 

The  Christian  population  of  Aleppo, 
may  be  thus  enumerated  :  Greek  ca- 
thoiics  14,000,  Maronites  2,000,  Syr- 
ian catholics  5,000,  Nestorians  100, 
Armenian  catholics  8,000,  Armenian 
schismatics  (as  they  are  called)  2,000, 
Greeks  under  the  patriarch  oi  Auti- 
och   500. 


PRINCE    CARACCIOLO  AIvD    LADY   HAMILTON 

•At  Naples. 
nnHE  first  man  executed  at  Naples,  officers  of  their  own  nation;  and  when 
-^  two  months  before  theestablishment  the  Allies  attacked  Na|)les,  he  atten.pted 
of  the  grand  criminal  court,  and  even  to  drive  out  the  British  squadron  from 
before  the  arrival  of  the  King,  was  the  island  of  Procida.  A  price  was 
Prince  Francesco  Caracciolo,  admiral  put  upon  his  head,  and  he  was  carried 
of  the  Neapolitan  navy,  who,  by  seven-  before  Nelson,  who  directed  a  court- 
ty  years  of  active  life,  had  kept  off  the  martial  to  proceed  summarily,  and  "re- 
torpor  under  which  Italian  patricians  port  to  him  what  punishment  the  pris- 
are  apt  to  languish  ;  and  to  the  expe-  oner  ought  to  suffer."  Count  Thtirn, 
rience  of  his  profession,  he  added  the  who  had  formerly  burned  the  Neapoli- 
acqnirements  of  a  man  of  science.  He  tan  navy,  was  one  of  those  foreign  ad- 
had,  at  first,  followed  the  court  to  Sici-  venturers  intriguing  for  the  favours  of 
ly,  and  returned  to  Naples  with  the  princes,  and  every  where  jealous  of  na- 
King's  permission,  who  cautioned  him  tive  merit  ;  and  although  the  prisoner 
not  to  mix  in  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  alleged  that  Thurn  was  his  known  ene- 
Yet  he  conceived  himself  bound  to  re-  mv,  it  was  he  who  assembled  the  coiirt- 
sume  the  command  of  a  flotilla  of  gun-  martial  of  Neapolitan  officers  on  board 
boats,  the  only  remains  of  the  ships  of  the  flag-ship  of  Lord  Nelson,  and  was 
war,  lest  the  French  should  put  into  il    appointed  its  president.     The  bearer  of 
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the  sentence  found  the  English  admiral  afterwards  brought  her,  through  anguish, 

sealed   in  his  caliin,  between   Sir  Wil-  luxury,  and  contempt,  into  the  grave,  iu 

liam  and   Lady  Hau.ilion,  and  hearing  the   same   helpless   indigence   in  v.  hicli 

that  Caracciolo  had  been  condemned  to  she  was   born.      Her    lover,    distres:^i;Ll 

banishment  and  confiscation,  he   order-  with    debt,    sold    her    to   Sir    VVi!li;tm 

ed  the  sentence  to  be  revised  :   the  pun-  Hamilton,  a  man  far  advanced  in  years, 

ishment   being  then  commuted  to   per-  and  ambassador  to  Naples  ;   he  was  aa 

petual   imprisonment,    he   desired  thein  enthusiast  in  the  fine  arts,  of  which,  by 

to  revise   it  again.      This   is  the   state-  the  elegance  of  her  taste,  and  her  long 

ment  of   two   naval   oflicers,   who,   al-  intercourse  with  painters  and  sculptors, 

though  then  at  Naples,  were  not  ocular  she  had  gathered  a  correct  knowledge  ; 

witnesses  ;   the  only  historian  by  whom  so  that,  by  flattering  his  taste,  irritating 

this  transaction   is  related  with  impar-  his   affection,   threatening  to  part  with 

tialiiy,   has  made  use   of  such  cautions  him  out  of  regard  for  his  character,  and 

expressions    in   this    place,   that   I  can  aii'ecting  to  be   pursued  by   the  advan- 

Deiilier  admit  nor  rejcci  the  circumstance  ces  of  an  illustrious  personage,  she  suc- 

ot   the   revision   of  the  two  sentences,  ceeded  in  becoming  at  once  the  wedded 

Tlie   trial   began  at    ten  o'clock  in  the  wife,  and  the  most   useful   assistant  of 

morning,   and   Nelson   soon  after  noon  the    British   ambassador.       She   in^fra- 

signed    the  sentence,   and   ordered   the  tiated   herself  with   the   Queen,    by  the 

criminal  to  be  hanged  ;   who,  dreading  nature  and  violence  of  those  iuduigen- 

rather  the  manner  of  his  death,  than  the  cies    which  in  the    lowest   and    hi"hest 

end  of  his  life,  demanded  to  be  shot  as  ranks   are    alike  irritated    by    absolute 

an  officer,  or  beheaded  according  to  the  want  and  reckless  profusion  ;  and  un- 

privileges  of  his  forefathers.      The  Eng-  governed  by  the  fear  of  public  opinion, 

lish  admiral  answered,    "  That  he  had  the  character  and   morals  of  both  were 

no    right    to    interfere    in    a    judgment  closely  assimilated.      The  most   private 

fairly  pronounced  by  the  ofKcers  of  the  correspondence   of  the   King   was    be- 

eountry."  trayed,  and    sent   over   to    the   British 

Alter  these  words  he  walked  up  and  ministers      Not    being   educated   with 

down,  agitated  and  silent  ;  and   while  a  due  sense  of  honour,  Lady  Hamilton 

he    apparently    tried     to    hush     in    his  conceived  herself  bound  to  sacrifice  it, 

breast   the  presentiment  of  the  slain  in-  not  only  to  the  policy  of  her  husband's 

flicted  on  his  reputation.  Lady  Hamilton  employers,  but  also  to  the  gratification 

was  present   at   the    execution.       The  of  all  the  passions  of  a  scandalous  court. 

Italian  sailor  who  was  ordered  to   pass  She  was  believed  (and  perhaps  not  un- 

the  rope  round  the  neck  of  the  admiral,  justly)   to   be    an   adulterous  wife  ;   for 

hesitated  and  bent  forward  as  if  desirous  the  delight  of  bloodshed  does  not  teinpt 

to  kiss  his  hand.     "  Let  ine  die  alone,"  the  weaker  sex,  without   the  utter  cor- 

said  Caracciolo,  and,  while  he  expired,  ruption  of  the  two  best  instincts  of  our 

Lady  Hamilton  wiped  her  eyes.      Her  nature,   modesty  and    sympathy,    with 

endowments,  both  physical  and  intellec-  which  women  seem  to  be  liberally  en- 

tual,  had  urged  her  to  struggle  from  her  dowed,    in    order    that,     by    becoming 

very  infancy  to  rise  by  means  of  those  tender   wives   and  mothers,  they  might 

expedients    to  which   every  individual  soften     the    ferocity    of   men.        Lady 

must   inevitably    have    recourse    whose  Hamilion  did  not  quit  the  vessel  till  she 

ambition  is  infinitely  above  his  circum-  saw  Caracciolo  hanged  ;  she  sent  twice 

stances.      She  had  been  at  first  a  menial  to  know  when  he  was  to  be  taken  down 

servant  in  London ;   next  a  wandering  from    the    fore-yard-arm  ;     she     went 

girl,   lost  to  virtue:   at  last,   devoid    of  again    in   a    barge   at  the   approach   of 

shaine,  she  lent  the  admirable  beauties  night  to  see   hini  thrown  into  the   sea  • 

of  her  person  as  a   model  to  academies  she   then    wrote  to   assure   the    Quren 

of  painters,  until  she  became  the  concu-  "  that  even  the  remains  of  her  Majesty's 

bine  of  a  young  niilitary  man  ;  and  was  enemy  were  no  more  to  be  seen." 
no  sooner  raised  from  penury,  than  she  Thirteeen  days  al'i'^rwards  the  Kin"- 
gave  a  loose  to  that  indiscretioa  which    walking  on  the   dctk  Nviih  Nel^on.  ex- 
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claimed  suddenly,  with  a  yell  of  horror,  not    being   sufficiently    heavy.        Two 

*■*  Vien  !     Viene  !" — The    old     man's  sailors,  without  any  person  having  ven- 

corpse,    erect    breast     high    above    the  tured  either  to  ap()rove  or  to  reprimand 

waves,    was  seen    floating    towards   the  them,  picked  up  their  admiral's  corpse, 

ship  ;  the  shot  which  had  been  attached  and  carried  it  to  a  church  lor  interment, 
to  the  leet  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  it, 


ORIGIX   or    SALUTATIOXS    AND    AMICABLE     CEREMOXIES 

IV    VARIOUS   NATIONS. 


'VM/'HEN  men  salute  each  other  in  an 
amicable  manner,  it  signifies  little 
whether  they  move  a  particular  part  of 
the  body,  or  practise  a  particular  cere- 
mony. In  these  action?  there  muat 
exist  different  customs.  Every  nation 
imagiues  it  employs  the  most  reasonable 
ones  ;  but  all  are  equally  simple,  and 
none  are  to  be  treated  as  ridiculous. 

The  infinite  number  of  ceremonies 
may  be  reduced  to  two  kinds,  to  rever- 
ences or  salutations,  and  to  th^'  touch  of 
some  part  of  the  human  body.  To 
bend  and  prostrate  ones-self  to  express 
sentiments  of  respect,  appears  to  be  a 
natural  motion  ;  for  terrified  persons 
throw  themselves  on  the  earth,  when 
they  adore  invisible  beings.  The  af- 
fectionate touch  of  the  person  they  sa- 
lute is  an  expression  of  tenderness. 

As  nations  decline  from  their  an- 
cient simplicity,  much  farce  and  grim- 
ace are  introduced.  Snperstiuon,  the 
manners  of  a  people,  and  their  situation, 
influence  the  modes  o(  salutation,  as 
may  be  observed  from  the  instances  we 
eollect. 

Modes  of  salutation  have  sometimes 
very  different  characters,  and  it  is  no  un- 
interesting speculation  to  examine  their 
shades.  Many  display  a  refinement  of 
delicacy,  while  others  are  remarkable 
for  their  simplicity,  or  for  iheir  sensibil- 
ity. In  general,  however,  they  are  fre- 
quently the  same  in  the  infancy  of  na- 
tions, and  in  more  polished  societies. 
Respect,  humility,  fear,  and  esteem,  are 
expressed  much  in  a  similar  manner  ; 
for  these  are  the  natural  consequences 
of  the  organization  of  the  body. 

The  demonstrations  become  in  time 
only  empty  civilities,  which  signify 
nothing;    we  shall  notice   what  they 


were  originally,  without  reflecting  oa 
what  they  are. 

The  first  nations  have  no  peculiar 
modes  of  salutation  ;  they  knew  of  no 
reverences,  or  other  compliments,  or 
they  des|)i3e  and  disdain  them. 

The  G'eeulaiiders  laugh,  when  they 
see  an  European  uncover  his  head  and. 
bend  his  body  before  him  whom  he  calls 
his  superior. 

The  Islanders,  near  the  Philippines, 
take  the  hand  or  foot  of  him  they  sa- 
lute, and  with  it  they  gently  rub  theii 
face. 

The  Laplanders  apply  their  nose 
strongly  against  that  of  the  person  they 
salute. 

Dampier  says,  that  at  New  Orleans 
they  were  satisfied  in  placing  on  their 
heads  the  leaves  of  trees,  which  have 
ever  passed  tor  symbols  of  friendship 
and  peace.  This  is  at  least  a  pictur- 
esque salute. 

Other  salutations  are  very  incommo- 
dious and  paintul  ;  it  requires  great 
practice  to  enable  a  man  to  he  polite  in 
an  island  situated  in  the  Streights  of 
the  Sound.  Houtman  tells  us,  they 
sa  uted  him  in  this  odd  way: — "  They 
raised  his  left  foot,  which  they  passed 
gently  over  the  rijjht  leg,  and  from 
thence  over  his  face." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines 
bend  their  bodies  very  low,  in  placing 
their  hands  on  their  cheeks,  and  raising^ 
at  the  same  times  one  loot  in  the  air 
with  the  knee  bent. 

An  iEthiopian  takes  the  robe  of 
another,  and  ties  it  about  his  own  waist, 
so  that  he  leaves  his  triend  half  naked. 
This  custom  of  undressing  on.  these 
occasions  takes  other  forms;  some- 
times men   place  theiDselves  naked  be- 
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fore  the  person  whom  they  sahite  ;  it  is 
to  show  their  humility,  and  that  they 
are  unworthy  of  appearing  in  his  pres- 
ence. This  was  practised  before  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  when  he  received  the 
visit  of  two  female  Oiaheitans.  Their 
innocent  simplicity  no  doubt  did  not 
appear  immodest  in  the  eyes  of  the  Vir- 
tuoso. Sometimes  they  only  undress 
partially. 

The  Japanese  only  take  off  a  slip- 
per ;  the  people  of  Arracan,  their  san- 
dals in  the  street,  and  their  stockings  in 
the  house. 

The  Grandees  of  Spain  claim  the 
right  of  appearing  covered  before  the 
King,  to  show  that  they  are  not  so  much 
subjected  to  him  as  therestofthe  nation. 

The  Negroes  are  lovers  of  ludicrous 
action?,  and  make  all  their  ceremonies 
farcical  ;  the  greater  part  pull  their  fin- 
gers till  they  crack.  Snelgrave  gives 
an  odd  representation  of  the  embassy 
which  the  King  of  Dahomy  sent  to  him. 
The  ceremonies  of  salutation  consisted 
in  the  most  ridiculous  contortions. 
When  two  negro  Monarchs  visit,  they 
embrace  in  snapping  three  times  the 
middle    finger. 

Barbarous  nations  frequently  imprint 
on  their  salutations  the  dispositions  of 
their  character.  When  the  inhabitants 
of  Carmena  (says  AtheucBUs)  would 
show  a  peculiar  mark  of  esteem,  they 
breathed  a  vein,  and  presented  for  the 
beverage  of  their  friend  the  blood  as  it 
issued. 

The  Franks  tore  hair  from  the  head, 
and  presented  it  to  the  person  they  sa- 
luted. The  slave  cut  his  hair  and  of- 
fered it  to  his  master. 

The  Chinese  are  singularly  affected 
in  their  personal  civilities;  they  even 
calculate  the  number  of  their  reveren- 
eies.  These  are  their  most  remarkable 
postures  : — The  men  move  their  hands 
in  an  affectionate  manner,  while  they 
are  joined  together  on  the  breast,  and 
bow  the  head  a  little.  If  they  respect 
a  person,  they  raise  their  hands  joined, 
and  then  lower  them  to  the  earth,  in 
bending  the  body.  If  two  persons 
meet  after  a  long  separation  they  both 
fall  on  their  knees,  and  bend  the  face  to 
the  earth  ;  and  this  ceremonv  thev  re- 
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peat  two  or  three  times.  If  a  Chinese 
is  asked  how  he  finds  himself  in  health  ? 
he  answers, '  Very  well,  thanks  to  your 
abundant  felicity,'  If  they  would  tell 
a  man  that  he  looks  well,  they  say, 
'  Prosperity  is  painted  on  your  face  ;' 
or,  '  Your  air  announces  your  happi- 
ness.' If  you  render  thtm  any  service, 
they  say,  '  iVIy  thanks  should  be  immor- 
tal.' II  yo\i  praise  them,  they  answer, 
'How  shall  I  dare  to  persuade  myself  of 
what  you  say  of  me  V  If  you  dine 
with  them,  they  tell  you  at  parting, 
'  We  have  not  treated  you  with  sufli- 
cieut  distinction,'  .  The  various  titles 
they  invent  for  each  other,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  translate. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  these  an- 
swers are  prescribed  by  the  Chinese 
Ritual,  or  Academy  of  Complimentii. 
There  are  determined  the  number  of 
bows  ;  the  expressions  to  be  employed  ; 
and  the  inclinations  which  are  to  be 
made  to  the  right  or  left  hand  :  the  sal- 
utations of  the  master  before  the  chair, 
where  the  stranger  is  to  be  seated,  for 
he  salutes  it  most  profoundly,  and 
wipes  the  dust  away  with  the  skirts  of 
his  robe;  all  these  gestures  and  other 
things,  are  noticed,  even  to  the  silent 
gestures,  by  which  you  are  entreated  to 
enter  the  house.  The  lower  class  of 
people  are  equally  nice  in  these  punc- 
tilios ;  and  ambassadors  pass  40  days 
in  practising  them  before  they  are  ena- 
bled to  appear  atcourt.  A  Tribunal  of 
Ceremonies  has  been  erected,  and  every 
day  very  odddecreesareissued,  to  which 
the  Chinese  most  religiously  submit. 

The  marks  of  honour  are  frequently 
arbitrary  ;  to  be  seated,  with  us,  is  a 
mark  of  repose  and  familiarity ;  to  stand 
up,  that  of  respect.  There  are  countries, 
however,  in  which  princes  will  only  be 
addressed  by  persons  who  are  seated, 
and  it  is  considered  as  a  favour  to  be 
permitted  to  stand  in  their  presence. 
This  custom  prevails  in  despotic  coun- 
tries ;  a  despot  cannot  suffer,  without 
disgust,  the  elevated  figures  ol' his  sub- 
jects ;  he  is  pleased  to  bend  their  bod- 
ies with  their  genius  ;  his  presence 
must  lay  those  who  behold  him  pros- 
trate on  the  earth  ;  he  desires  no  ea- 
gerness, no  attention;  he  would  Qoly 
inspire  terror. 
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^CICHOILS'S  KECOIXECTIOXS  DURIAG  THE  REIGX  OF  GEORGE  III. 

[Recollections   aud  Reflections,  Personal  ami  Political,  a,  connected  with  Public    Affairs,  during  the 
Reign  or  George  III.     By  John  KichollcEsq.  Member  of  Parliament,  &c.] 

author's  OPPORTUNITIES.  from   his  mistress.     lu  this    they  suc- 

|:jEORGE  II.  died  suddouly   about  ceeded,    and     married    him     to     Miss 

the   close  of  October,    17t)0.      At  Wrottesley,  the  niece  of  the  Duchess  of 

(hat  time    I    was   nearly  sixteen   years  Bedford.      To   separate   him   from   the 

old  ;  so   that  the  active  part  of  my  life  Earl   of  Chatham    was    then    an    easy 

has  all  been  passed  during  the  reign  of  task.      Thus  fell  the  Earl  ol  Chatham's 

ueorgelll.  administration;  and,  I  believe,  the  Eail 

My  father   was   physician  to  George  was  never  alter  in  any  public  office. 

II.      This  circumstance  led  me  to  see  in  xhe  American  war. 

early  life,  people   who  were  about  the  The  zealous  supporters  ol  the  Ameri- 

Courf.      I   cannot   say   that   the   nation  can  war  have  thrown  blame  on  the  War 

much  regretted  the  death  of  George  II.  Minister,  and   the  Generals  who  con- 

During  the  last  t^hree  years  of  his  reign  ducted  it.      In   this  I    think   they    have 

the  war  against  France  had  been  carried  acted    unjustly.      I    believe    that    Lord 

on    with    much  success  ;   but   this   was  George  Germaine   was  as  able  a  War 

attributed  to  the  energy  of  Mr.   Secre-  Minister  as  could  have  been  found  ;  and 

tary  Pitt,  who  was  known  to  be  Minis-  the  Generals  employed  were  men  of  the 

ter  against  the  wishes  of  the  King.  first  reputation.      It  always  appeared  to 

DUKE  OF  GRAFTON.  me   that   the  design  of  compelling  tho 

The  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  had  been  Americans  to  submit  to  be  taxed  by  a 
made  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,vvas  British  Parliament,  was  a  wild  and  ab- 
certaiuly  a  man  of  very  feeble  mind;  surd  project.  The  loose  texture  (if  I 
he  had  about  him  at  that  time  a  secre-  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  of 
taryof  the  name  of  Thomas  Bradshaw  ;  American  population,  rendered  the 
and  a  mistress,  formerly  known  by  the  conquest  of  the  country  impracticable, 
name  of  Nancy  Parsons,  at  that  time  Wherever  our  army  appeared,  the  peo- 
beariug  the  name  of  Mrs.  Horton,  p'e  submitted  ;  but  whenever  our  army 
afterwards  Lady  Maynard.  Those  moved  forward,  the  people  who  had 
who  wished  to  destroy  the  Earl  of  submitted  resumed  their  arms.  We 
Chatham's  Administration  saw,  that  never  attempted  more  than  the  conqijeet 
they  should  very  much  advance  their  of  the  eastern  side  of  America  ;  had 
designs  if  ihey  could  sepiarate  the  Duke  we  succeeded  in  that,  the  war  would 
of  Grafton  from  the  Earl  of  Chatham  :  still  have  been  continued  by  the  inhabi- 
they  had  gained  over  the  Duke's  secre-  tants  of  the  Back  Settlements;  and 
tary,  Mr,  Bradshaw;  but  they  could  if  the  Americans  had  ultimately  been 
not  corrupt  his  mistress.  She  had  the  subdued,  what  must  have  been  the  size 
sense  to  see  that  the  Duke's  honour  of  that  army  which  must  have  beea 
required  him  to  remain  firm  in  his  maintained  there  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
connexion  with  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  forcing  submission,  and  collecting  reve- 
She  had  the  sense  to  see  this,  and  slie  nue?  I  believe  no  man  now  will 
had  the  integrity  to  tell  him  so.  Her  maintain  either  the  justice  or  the  policy 
influence  for  some  time  prevented  the  of  the  American  contest :  we  are  come 
Duke  of  Gralton  from  deserting  the  to  this  opinion,  although  only  the  short 
Ejriot  Chatham.  W^hen  this  was  seen,  space  of  thirty-six  years  has  elapsed 
those  who  wished  the  destruction  of  since  the  contest  was  relinquished.  A 
that  Administraiion  changed  the  direc-  century  hence,  men   will   wonder  how 


xion  of  their  batteries  ;  instead  of  using 
their  eflbrts  to  separate  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  from  the  Earl  of  Chatliam, 
they  employed  thetn   to  separate  him 


the  people  of  England  could  have  been 
deluded  to  en^uw  in  it. 

Alter  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Gen- 
eral BuriTovne  al  Saratoga,  a  liiend  of 
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Lord  North  said  to  him,  "  My  Lord, 
you  must  deceive  yourself  no  longer  ; 
you  must  now  see  that  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  America  is  hostile  to  your  de- 
signs." Lord  North  re|)lied,  "  I  see 
that  as  clearly  as  you  do  ;  and  the  King 
shall  either  consent  to  allow  me  to  as- 
sure the  House  of  Commons,  that  some 
means  shall  be  found  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war,  or  1  will  not  continue  to  be 
his  minister."  I  had  this  anecdote  from 
the  friend  with  whom  this  conversaiion 
passed.  Lord  North  was  no  inconsid- 
erable Statesman  :  he  seems  never  to 
have  been  particularly  attentive  to  the 
promotion  of  his  own  personal  interests, 
and  1  have  no  doubt  that  he  would 
have  preferred  to  have  pursued  those 
measures  which  he  thought  most  bene- 
ficial to  bis  country;  but  the  place  of 
Prime  Minister  was  pleasant  to  him, 
and  he  persevered  in  the  war  for  four 
years  longer. 

THE    KING    AND    LORD    NORTH. 

Let  me  here  mention  a  little  anec- 
dote, which  1  think  does  honomr  to 
Lord  North  ;  because  it  shows  that  he 
was  sensible  to  kindness.  In  the  spring 
of  ITS'i,  when  Loid  North  resigned,  the 
King's  resentmeut  ao;ainst  him  was  so 
Strong,  that  he  meant  to  withhold  the 
pension,  usually  granted  to  a  Prime 
Minister,  on  his  retirement  from  olfice. 
The  Chancellor,  Lord.  Thurlow,  repre- 
sented to  the  King,  that  Lord  North 
was  not  opulent ;  that  his  father  was 
still  living;  and  that  his  sons  had  spent 
a  great  deal  of  money.  The  King  an- 
swered, "  Lord  North  is  no  friend  of 
mine." — "  That  may  be.  Sir,"  replied 
Lord  Thurlow,  "  but  the  world  thinks 
otherwise  ;  and  your  Majesty's  charac- 
ter requires,  that  Lord  North  should 
have  the  usual  pension."  The  pension 
was  granted. 

On  the  Coalition  coming  into  office 
in  1783,  Lord  Norih  accepted  the  em- 
ployment of  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Deparment.  Charl--s  Fox  had 
determined  that  Lord  Thuilow  should 
not  retain  the  great  seal,  and  the  King 
was  obliged  to  sii4imif.  Lord  North, 
as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, received  order  to  write  to 
Lord  Thurlow,  signifying  his  dismis- 
sion from  the  post  of  Chancellor,     He 


refused  to  obey  these  orders,  and  as- 
signed this  reason,  "  When  I  retired 
from  office  in  1782,  Lord  Thurlow 
was  the  man  who  prevented  m.y  retreat 
from  being  inconvenient  to  me;  shall 
the  first  act  of  my  return  to  ofiice  be  to 
give  Lord  Thurlow  pain  ?  1  will  not  do 
it."  Lord  North's  refusal  was  suffi- 
ciently amusing  to  the  King,  who  had 
a  right  to  say,  "  While  I  keep  Secreta- 
ries I  am  not  bound  to  write  rny  0'.\  n 
letters.""  Lord  North  persevered  ;  and 
after  a  delay  of  several  days,  Charles 
Fox,  though  it  was  not  his  department, 
was  obliged  to  write  the  letter. 

FOX,    PITT,    AND    EURlvE. 

A  question  is  often  asked,  which  was 
the  abler  speaker  in  the  Hou?e  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Pill  or  Mr.  Fox  ?  Their  sit- 
uations were  so  diflerent,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  answer  this  question.  Mr. 
Put  was  supported  by  a' well-disciplin- 
ed majority,  and  his  eloquence  was  cal- 
culated to  make  his  measures  plausible. 
He  was  a  very  correct  grammarian  ; 
but  there  was  one  talent  iu  which  he 
surpassed  every  speaker  I  ever  heard. 
I  mean  the  talent  of  building  a  speech, 
and  introducing  the  arguments  of  his 
adversaries  exactly  in  that  pluce  where 
it  best  suited  him  to  answer  them.  Mr, 
Fox  never  built  a  speech  ;  he  relied  oa 
his  ability  to  seize  weak  parts  of  his  ad- 
versaries arguments  and  beat  them  to 
pieces.  He  did  this  with  extraordinary 
skill  and  success. 

The  style  of  a  puWic  speaker  must 
necessarily  depend  on  the  audience 
which  he  addresses,  on  the  ends  which 
lie  wishes  to  obtain  ;  perhaps  in  some 
degree,  on  his  own  personal  situation. 
Considered  in  this  point  of  view.  Lord 
North  was  certainly  a  very  good  speak- 
er. His  pleasantry  and  good  temper 
were  well  suited  to  turn  aside  the  im- 
petuous attacks  of  liis  adversaries. 

To  form  a  true  opinion  of  Mr. 
Burke's  merit  as  a  speaker,  he  also  must 
be  viewed  in  the  same  manner.  His 
importance  depended  on  his  standing 
high  in  the  opinion  of  that  party  which 
had  placed  him  in  the  House;  for  this 
reason,  he  always  introduced  such  pus- 
sages  as  captivated  admiration  ;  and 
though  his  speeches  were  often  injudi- 
cious, and  rarfly  had  the  effect  of  brin"-- 
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ing  others  to  think  and  to  act  with  him,  have  entertained  kindness  for  any  min- 
except  they  were  previously  so  dispos-  ister  whom  he  employed,  except  tor  the 
ed  !)y  being  oF  the  same  party,  yet  he  Eurl  of  Bute :  and  alter  he  found  that 
ni'ver  made  a  speech  in  which  there  this  nobleman  wanted  the  courage  ne- 
\vnre  not  those  bril'iant  passages  which  cessary  for  his  purposes,  he  seems  to 
the  Roman  autliors  call  Purpurei  Pun-  have  witlidr.iwn  all  his  favour  from  him, 
ni.  When  he  brought  forward  the  iin-  and  never  more  to  have  wished  to  re- 
peachment  against  Mr.  Hastings,  he  place  him  in  office, 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Com-  The  wish  to  be  his  own  minister,  and 
ni<;ns  twenty-two  ciiargt-s.  I  was  un-  to  exercise  his  power  personally,  was 
der  the  nscessity  of  exauiining  those  the  leading  feature  in  George  the 
charges  with  attention.  I  think  they  Third's  character,  through  his  whole 
were  a  master -piece  in  that  style  of  reign.  It  influenced  his  domestic,  as 
coinposition  which  Mr.  Burke  thought  well  as  his  political  conduct.  There 
himseli  authorised  to  use.  They  were  does  not  appear  any  interval  in  which 
a  happy  mixture  of  assertion,  of  evi-  this  sentiment  was  suspended.  The 
dence,  of  inference,  and  of  invective,  miseries  occasioned  by  his  reign  have 
so  dexterously  blended,  that  it  was  ex-  all  flowed  from  this  source.  Like  oth- 
tremely  difficult  to  unravel  them  ;  but  er  motiarchs,  he  was  desirous  of  power. 
ad!riiral)ly  suited  to  influence  the  opia-  But  it  was  not  the  de-ire  of  becoming  a 
ions  of  those  who  read  negligently,  military  conqueror,  or  even  of  extend- 

Deinosthenes  is  considered  as  the  ing  his  dominions.  It  was  little  more 
ablest  speaker  of  Antiquity.  Head-  than  the  desire  of  appearing  great  in  the 
dies'^ed  his  speeches  to  an  audience  eyes  of  his  pagt^s  and  valets  de  chanibre 
highly  intelligent,  and  actuated  by  an  that  it  might  be  said  "  The  King  gave 
opinion  (hat  the  people  of  Athens  were  away  such  a  bishoprick,"  or  "  appoint- 
entitied  to  hold  the  first  place  among  ed  to  such  an  employment."  It  was  the 
the  Greek  Republics.  The  same  argu-  little  object  of  a  little  mind, 
nients,  addressed  to  a  British  House  of  The  reign  of  George  III.  has  from 
Commons,  would  have  appeared  ridi-  its  commencement  exhibited  a  struggle 
culous  and  contemptible.  between  the  King's  personal  wishes  and 

PFRsoNAi.  CHARACTER  OF  GEORGE  III.  the  opinions  of  his  Ostensible  ministers. 
I  have  alreaily  mentioned  the  char-  The  two  first  wishes  which  he  seems  to 
acter  which  he  displayed  at  the  com-  have  entertained,  were  to  break  the 
mencement  of  his  reign  ;  that  he  was  power  of  the  Pelham  faction,  and  to  re- 
soher — temperate — of  domestic  habits  store  peace.  These  wishes  were  judi- 
• — addicted  to  no  vice — swayed  by  no  cious.  But  the  instrument  he  employ- 
passion,  ed  to  efTecluate  his  objects,  was  unfor- 
The  whole  tenour  of  his  life  has  jus-  tunately  chosen.  The  Earl  of  Bute 
tified  the  impression  which  was  first  re-  was  not  qualified  to  be  a  minister.  He 
ceived  of  him.  Those  who  approach-  was  removed  ;  and  from  the  time  of  bis 
ed  him  formed  another  opinion  of  his  removal  we  may  date  the  establishment 
character;  in  which,  however,  the  event  of  the  double  cabinet;  viz.  secret  ad- 
has  shown,  that  they  have  been  totally  visers  and  ostensible  ministers, 
mistaken.  They  thought  that  he  was  a  During  the  interval  of  Lord  Chat- 
weak  iTian,  and  that  we  should  proba-  ham's  absence  from  the  cabinet,  the 
bly  have  a  reign  of  favouritism.  These  King  contrived  to  have  the  question  of 
ideas  were  entertained  even  by  sagacious  taxing  the  American  colonies  agaia 
men  ;  hut  they  were  conceived  errone-  brought  forward.  By  playing  inaa 
ous!y.  George  HI.  was  not  a  weak  against  man,  and  faction  against  faction, 
mail.  His  objects  were  little,  and  inju-  he  at  length  obtained  his  wishes,  and 
diciousiy  chosen:  but  no  monarch  ev-  the  American  Colonies  found  themselves 
er  displayed  more  dexterity  in  his  choice  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  uncondi- 
of  means  to  obtain  those  objects.  So  tional  submission,  or  explicit  and  avow- 
far  from  his  life  having  been  a  reign  of  ed  resistance  :  they  chose  the  latter, 
favouritism,  he  does  not  appear  ever  to    While  the  Kicg  was  thus  pursuing  this 
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objpct  of  reviving  the  dispute  with  A- 
xneric-a,  he  seems  to  have  employed  that 
maxim  of  the  pohtician  Divide  et  Im- 
j)tra,  with  much  dexterity.  The  hue 
ICari  ol  SheUmroe  told  a  friend  of  mine, 
"that  ;tre  Kinjj  possessed  one  art  be- 
yond any  in<>n  he  had  evi-r  known  ;  for 
that,  by  the  famiharity  of  his  inter- 
course, he  obtained  your  confidence, 
procured  from  you  your  opinion  of  dif- 
ferent public  characters,  and  then  avail- 
ed himself  of  this  knowledge  to  sow 
dissension. 

The  war  began  in  1775,  and  was 
continued  for  eight  years,  when  the 
King,  much  against  his  wishes,  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  the  contest — 
he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  it,  be- 
cause he  could  find  no  man  who  would 
consent  to  be  the  ostensible  minister  for 
carrying  on  the  war.  But  he  still  re- 
tained so  strong  a  desire  to  continue  the 


contest,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from 
employing  his  household  troops  to  af- 
front the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  the  minis- 
ter who  had  made  the  peace.  The 
Earl  of  Shelburne  would  not  submit  to 
the  affront  ;  he  resigned  and  the  King 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  ap- 
pointing the  coalitionists  his  ministers. 
These  gentlemen  came  into  office 
strongly  impressed  with  the  opinion 
they  had  formed  of  the  King's  charac- 
ter ;  viz.  that  nothing  could  induce  him 
to  relinquish  the  wish  he  entertained  of 
being  his  own  minister.  I  recollect  the 
answer  which  Mr.  Fox  made  me  when 
I  once  put  this  question  to  him — 
"  Whether  it  was  not  possible  for  hira 
to  conciliate  the  King?"  He  replied, 
"  No,  it  is  impossible  :  no  man  can 
gain  the  King."  And  I  believe  Mr. 
Fox's  answer  was  just. — Mon.  Mag. 


PARTICULARS    OF   THE    BAXDITTI    OF   CALABRIA   AND    THE    ROMAX 

STATES, 

In  a  Letter  from  a  modem  Traveller,  written  in  1820. 


WE  should  have  proceeded  through 
Calabria,  in  our  route  from 
Naples  to  Sicily,  if  we  had  not  been  de- 
terred by  a  fear  of  the  Brigands  of 
Calabria,  who  here,  as  on  the  road  from 
Rome  to  Naples,  are  the  real  masters 
of  the  country. 

The  existence  of  these  bands  of 
robbers  is  no  problem  but  to  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  countries  and  the 
governments  in  question,  and  of  the 
kind  of  men  of  whom  these  bands  are 
composed.  Thanks  to  the  vigorous 
and  wise  measures  adopted  at  a  certain 
period  (during  the  possession  of  Italy 
by  the  French)  this  disorder  no  long- 
er afflicted  the  unhappy  country,  and 
the  traveller  no  longer  trembled  in  the 
centre  of  Europe,  for  the  safety  of  his 
life  or  his  liberty.  But  the  evil  has 
since  returned  ;  and  has  proceeded  to 
a  more  enormous  and  incredible  extent 
than  ever. 

These  bands  are  chiefly  composed  of 
inhabitants  of  these  countries,  or  dis- 
banded soldiers,  who  were  first  driven 
to  this  course  by  want  of  employmeat, 


and  extreme  distress,  but  who  now  find 
it  a  trade,  which  from  day  to  day  grows 
more  and  more  lucrative — a  trade  of 
which  the  infamy  falls  less,  undoubted- 
ly, upon  the  men  who  pursue  it  than 
upon  the  government  by  whom  it  is 
protected,  not  only  by  the  absence  of 
all  measures  of  suppression  of  the  evil, 
but  by  direct  capitulations  which  the 
two  governments  have  signed  with  these 
robbers. 

Concealed  within  the  mountains  bor- 
dering upon  the  great  roads,  the  intre- 
pidity, the  coolness,  and  above  all  the 
tactics  of  these  men,  too  plainly  betray 
the  former  profession  of  their  leaders. 
They  have  their  spies  in  the  towns,  in 
the  inns,  and  on  the  roads.  The  mo- 
ment their  prey  presents  himself, already 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  the  prize, 
they  pour  down  upon  him,  and  their 
number  and  resolution  render  resistance 
useless,  and  even  extremely  dangerous. 
These  men,  who,  in  fact,  want  nothing 
but  your  purse,  are  not  generally  so  fe- 
rocious as  their  appearance  would  seem 
to  announce.     Never,  or  at  least  very 
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rarely,  do  they  proceerl  to  acts  of  cru-  men  whom  Brydone  calls  such,  are 
city,  except  when  their  own  personal  scrupulous  and  honourable  people,  and 
safety  demands  such  acts  ■  in  a  word,  very  little  to  be  feared,  compared  with 
they  never  kill  but  to  avoid  being  kill-  those  of  whom  I  have  been  speakio"-. 
ed.  A-5  soon  as  they  see  the  traveller's  The  Sicilian  robber  attacks  or  defends 
carriaj^e  approaching,  they  draw  a  you,  kills  you  or  hinders  your  beiii" 
strong  cord  across  the  road  in  front  of  killed,  according  to  the  compact  you 
hiin,  and  this  either  throws  or  stops  the  make  or  neglect  ;  their  bands  are  true 
horses.  One  of  the  gang  goes  to  the  insurance  companies  ;  the  policy  once 
head  of  the  horse?,  others  cut  the  traces,  signed,  the  chances  are  thenceforth  at 
and  others  seize  the  luggage  and  carry  their  risk.  More  cruel  and  more 
it  off;  cneantime,  two  ot  them  open  the  fierce  than  the  African  pirate,  the  ban- 
doors  of  the  carriage,  make  the  travel-  ditti  of  Rome,  Naples  and  Calabria 
lers  descend,  and,  in  the  most  profound  make  not  only  your  liberty  but  your 
silencv,  with  their  pistols  at  their  life  dependent  on  the  payment  of  your 
lireas-ts,  keep  them  in  awe,  while  others  ransom.  By  an  audacity,  which  is 
search  their  persons,  and  sometimes  shamefully  suffered  to  shew  itself  with 
abridge  their  work  by  cutting  the  trav-  impunity,  they  treat  daily  with  the  rel- 
eller'.^  clothes  by  pieces  from  off  his  back,  ativesor  triends  of  those  who  have  fall- 

A  1  this  is  the  bu-^iness  of  a  few  min-  en  into  their  hands  :  a  bill  of  exchange, 
utes  :  and  all  this  arrives  regularly  extorted  from  the  captive,  is  cooly  pre- 
two  or  three  times  a  month,  in  spite  of  sented  hy  one  of  the  robbers  to  his  re- 
pretended  guards,  placed  from  distance  lations,or  his  banker,  and  the  prisoner's 
to  distance,  to  escort  the  traveller.  head  answers  to  the    banditti   for  the 

Seven  diffi^rent  strangers  (of  whom  payment.       IVenty  evamples  of  thig 

two  were   English,   three  French,  and  kind,   known  to  all  Italy,  might  be  set 

two  Germans)  were  stopped  and  rob-  down  here,    but  I  content  myself  with 

bed  in  this  manner,  during  the  last  six  the  following,  because  of  its  interest, 
months  of  my  stay  at  Naples.     One  of         On  the  hills  which  overlook  Fresca- 

the  two  E  iglishmen,  an  extremely  in-  ti,  a  town   situated  about  three  leagues 

teresting  young  man,    whom  I  saw  on  from  Rome,  are  the  ruins  of  the  famous 

the    evening    of  his     departure    from  Tusculum.     In  the  midst  of  these  ruins, 

Rome,  died  a  few  days  alter  his  arrival  rises  a  handsome  mod  rn  house,  na^ned 

in  Naples,   in  conseqnence   of  the    ill-  Ruffinella,  which   belonged  to    Liician 

treatment  he  had  received.  Buonaparte.      Robbers,   at   noon    day. 

At  the  period  when  I  was  travelling  penetrate  into  the  gardens  of  this  dwell- 

from  Rome  to  Naples,  several  of  these  ing.       Lucian   is    walking   there,   sees 

brigands,  who    had   been  shut  up  for  them,  and,  guessing  their  design,  flies 

some   time   in  a  castle,    were    on    the  to  a  pavilion  where   his  family  are  as- 

point  of  marching  out,  and  actually  did  sembled.     His  haste  to  open  the  door, 

afterwards  march  out,  in  virtue  of  a  ca-  hinders    his   attempt;     and,  to  screen 

pitulation  signed  by  them  and  the  gov-  himself   from   his   enemies,   he  throws 

ernment  of  the  church.     If  the  reader  himself  into  a  neighbourinj  plantation, 

think  I  am  dealing  in  fables,  let  him  re-  The  cry    which    he  uttered,  drew   his 

fer  to  the   testimony  of  all    the  inhabi-  principal  secretary  to  the  spot  where  he 

tants  of  Rome,  and  to  thirty  thousand  had  been,  which  he  reaches  in  the  same 

strangers  who  were  witnesses  of  the  fact,  raomeiit  as  the  ro!)ber3  ;   he  is  taken  by 

I  know  that  it  will  be  deemed  difli-  them   for   Lucian,  and  they   seize  and 

cult  of  belief,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  carry  iiim  away  to  the  mountains.   This 

that  in  the  midst   of  Europe,    in   the  faithful  servant  knows  well  that  he   is 

centre  of  Italy,  on  the  roads  of  Rome,  taken  for  his   master,   and    leaves  them 

Naples  and  Calabria,   the  traveller  runs  in   their  error,  to  give  Lucian   and  his 

a  hundred   times    more  risk,   than    the  family  time  to  escane. 
Christian    passenger    who    sails  along         The  next   day  all   Rome  knew   the 

the  coast  of  Barbary.  fact.      At  the  end   of  a  few  days  more. 

The  banditti  of  Siciiv,  at  least   the  a  man  delivers  a  letter  to  Lucian.     The 
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letter  sets  an  enormous  price,  as  a  ran-  still  the  police  of  Rome  remained  neu- 
som  for  liim  whom  the  robt)errt  sliU  tral  and  quiet.  Lucian  never  more  set 
took  lor  Lucian.  The  police  ol  Koine  foot  on  this  estate  ;  and  the  most  fright- 
knew  all  this,  and  remained  quiot  :  ful  misery  at  present  weighs  down  the 
the  ransom  vvas  paid,  and  the  generous  country, 
friend  ot  Luciau    set  at  liberty  ;  and 


(New  Monthly,  Jan.  1821.) 
ANECDOTES    OF    THE    BASTILIE. 


/"^OUNT  DE  B — ,  a  lieutenant-gen- 
eral in  the  French  army,  who  died 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lution, had  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  the  two  M.  M.  de  Belle-Isle,  of 
whom  he  Occasionally  related  interesting 
private  anecdotes.  The  following  par- 
ticulars are  so  extremely  curious  that 
they  deserve  to  be  recorded  : — 

The  Count  and  the  Chevalier  de 
Belle- Isle  were  grandsons  of  the  fa- 
mous Ir.tendant  Fouquet  ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  disgrace  of  their 
grandfather,  they  were  pretty  well  ad- 
vanced in  the  military  service  at  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.  After  the  satur- 
nalia of  the  regency,  they  became  in- 
volved in  the  disasters  of  Le  Blanc,  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  war  depart- 
ment, and  the  two  brothers  were  arrest- 
ed and  put  under  close  confinement  in 
the  Bastile,  To  aggravate  their  mis- 
fortune, they  were  imprisoned  in  sepa- 
rate apartments.  The  Chevalier  vvas 
constantly  endeavouring  to  devise  some 
plan  by  which  he  might  be  enabled  to 
enjoy  the  society  ot  his  brother.  Ho 
had  with  him  a  valet  de  chainbre,  a 
young  man  of  spirit  and  activity,  and 
•who,  moreover,  possessed  no  small 
share  of  cunning:  he  had  been  educa- 
ted as  a  surgeon,  and,  at  his  own  solici- 
tation, was  permitted  to  share  his  mas- 
ter's captivity.  By  means  of  intrigue 
and  artful  interrogations,  he  learned 
that  an  apartment,  then  unoccupied, 
was  the  only  disposable  one  in  the  pri- 
son, and  that  it  was  immediately  below 
that  allotted  to  the  Count.  He  accord- 
ingly formed  his  plan,  without  saying  a 
word  on  the  subject  to  the  Chevalier. 

The  Chevalier,  though  a  man  of  in- 
trepid courage,  occasionally  exhibiti  d  a 
weakness  of  mind  which  is  not  without 
e.xample  even  iji  persons  of  the  firmest 


character  :  he  was  unable  to  bear  the 
sight  of  a  wound,  or  even  to  hear  one 
spoken  of,  without  experiencing  those 
disagreeable  sensations  to  which  ner- 
vous persons  are  liable,  and  which  often 
terminate  in  completely  overpowering 
the  organic  faculties.  This  reciprocal 
mental  and  physical  re-action,  in  the 
human  frame,  is  unaccounted  for, 
though  its  existence  cannot  be  doubted. 
It  resembles  those  puerile,  but  uncon- 
querable antipathies  we  experience  at 
the  sight  of  certain  animals,  or  the 
odour  of  particular  plants  •  or  rather, 
perhaps,  those  (its  of  vertigo  with  which 
persons  (who  on  all  other  occasions  ex- 
hibit perfect  self-possession)  are  seized 
on  ascending  a  height,  or  when  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice.  Be  thai  as  it  may, 
no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  de  cham- 
bre  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  habit 
enai)led  the  faithful  servant  of  the  Che- 
valier de  Belle-Ible  the  better  to  arrange 
his  schemes. 

The  Governor  of  the  Bastile  paid  fre- 
quent visits  to  his  two  prisoners.  The 
conversation  of  the  Chevalier  particu- 
larly pleased  him.  The  valet  was  oc- 
casionally permitted  to  join  them  ;  for 
he  had  a  number  of  stories,  anecdotes, 
and  jests,  with  which  he  enlivened  con- 
versation, and  excited  the  interest  and 
curiosity  of  his  hearers.  One  day  he 
very  adroitly  turned  the  discourse  to  the 
battle  of  Hochstadt,  in  which  he  had 
served  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
army.  He  did  not  (ail  to  dwell  on  this 
subject  with  all  the  eloquence  ho  was 
master  of.  All  the  wounds  ho  had 
dressed — all  the  amputations  he  had 
seen  performed — all  the  heart-rending 
groans  he  had  heard — nothing  vias 
spared.  At  length,  to  effect  his  object 
with  the  more  certainty,  he  even  over- 
charged the  picture.     The  taiisnian  had. 
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the  desired  effect.  The  Chevalier  per- 
formed his  part  the  better  by  not  being 
prepared  for  it ;  he  grew  pale,  became 
gradually  more  and  more  languid,  and 
at  last  tainted.  The  zealous  valet  flew 
to  his  assistance;  and  by  applying  the 
usual  remedies,  soon  recovered  liis  mas- 
ter. The  Governor  anxiously  enquired 
the  cause  of  the  sudden  indisposition  of 
the  Chevalier.  "  Sir,"  said  the  valet, 
"grateful  for  your  goodness  and  at- 
tention, my  master  did  not  venture  to 
complain  to  you  ;  but,  certainly,  the 
room  you  have  a^^signed  to  him  is  very 
injurious  to  his  delicate  nerves.  The 
accident  you  have  witnessed  takes  place 
almost  daily  ;  and  indeed  I  cannot  an- 
swer for  the  Chevalier's  life,  if  his  lodg- 
ing be  not  changed."  The  Governor, 
an  old  officer,  better  acquainted  with 
military  affairs  than  with  physiology, 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  "  Why 
did  you  not  speak  before,"  exclaimed 
be,  "  my  dear  Chevalier  ?  There  is  a 
room  vacant  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fort,  and  you  shall  he  removed  to  it  this 
very  evening." — The  Chevalier  return- 
ed thanks,  and  the  Governor  withdrew 
to  give  his  orders.  He  well  knew  that 
the  two  brothers  would  thus  be  nearer 
to  each  other ;  but  he  relied  on  the 
thickness  of  the  walls,  and  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  sentinels,  to  prevent  all 
intercourse  between  them.  He  was  de- 
ceived, for  misfortune  is  ingenious. 
After  a  minute  search,  the  Chevalier 
and  his  valet  discovered  a  chimney- 
pipe,  which  led  to  the  Count's  cham- 
ber, and  a  communication  was  soon  es- 
tablished between  the  two  brothers. 

It  was  of  great  importance  to  the  pri- 
soners to  be  able  thus  to  concert  to- 
gether for  their  common  defence  ;  but 
that  was  not  all — it  was  necessary  to 
find  the  means  of  annihilating  the  ma- 
terial evidence  which  might  compromise 
them.  The  Chevalier  had  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  charges  that  were 
brought  against  him.  There  was  one 
very  serious  accusation,  which  could 
be  supported  only  by  one  individual, 
namely,  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  offices  of 
the  war  department.  This  man  was 
easily  intimidated,  and  still  more  easily 
gained  over  by  promises  :  the  prisoners, 
howeverj   had   but   a  very   superficial 


knowledge  of  him.  The  Chevalier  de 
Belle- Isle,  therefore  arranged  his  plaa 
from  conjecture  ;  and  tranquilly  await- 
ed the  clay  when  he  should  be  confront- 
ed with  his  accusers. 

According  to  the  old  French  system 
of  judicial  investigation,  the  Hrst  t-xam- 
inations  were  always  secret.  Tlie  wit- 
ness appeared  in  the  preseiu-e  ol  the  ac- 
cused, and  no  person  atiendet!  the  pro- 
ceedui2;9  except  tlie  jud^e  and  the  clerk. 
The  prescribed  rules,  hovvev^r,  were  not 
very  rigorously  observed  when  the  ac- 
cused party  happened  to  be  a  person  of 
rank.  In  the  pre^sent  case  the  deposi- 
tion was  read.  It  was  very  strong  ; 
but  the  Chevalier  soon  knew  the  niau 
he  had  to  deal  with.  He  composed 
himself,  and  listened  with  profound  at- 
tention to  the  evidence.  Surprise, 
grief,  and  mipatieni'e,  were  by  turns 
painted  in  his  countenance.  When  the 
reading  was  ended,  he  rushed  forward 
to  the  Witness,  and.  seizing  his  hand, 
he  exclaimed,  in  the  most  emphatic 
way,  "  How,  Sir,  can  it  be  [)0-sible 
that  you  are  my  accuser? — You,  tor 
whom  I  have  always  felt  so  niuch  in- 
terest ! — You,  whom  I  have  ever  re- 
garded as  a  friend  ! — Cai»  you  lend  an 
ear  to  such  absurd  calumnies  T' — He 
continued  to  address  the  witness  in  a 
tone  of  vehemence  and  warmth,  which 
indicated  an  affectionate  complaint 
rather  than  a  bitter  recrimination,  until 
he  observed  some  happy  result  ot  his 
eloquence.  He,  moreover,  employed 
an  argument  on  which  he  relied  with 
still  greater  confidence.  On  seizing 
the  witness's  hand,  he  contrived  secret- 
ly to  slip  into  it  a  note,  v\hich  he  had 
prepared  for  the  purpose;  and  thus 
placed  the  witness  in  the  delicate  alter- 
native of  becoming  either  his  accuser  or 
his  accomplice.  The  movement  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Belle-Isle  was  so  sudden 
and  unexpected,  that  nobody  could 
think  of  opposing  him  ;  and,  besides,  it 
appeared  extremely  natural,  and  strict- 
ly within  the  bounds  of  legal  defence. 
The  witness  was  confounded  by  the 
impressive  appeal  that  had  been  made 
to  him  ;  and  found  that  he  was  ia  pos- 
session of  a  secret,  which  might  decide 
the  fate  of  an  accused  person,  who  had 
thus  thrown  himself  on  his  generosity. 
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He  was  aware  of  the  danger  of  retract- 
ing, while,  at  the  same  tune,  be  was 
flattered  by  the  condescend iiif^  way  in 
which  a  man  of  rank  treated  him  as  his 
friend — ii>  short,  he  was  perjjlexed  by 
coidiiciing  thoughts  and  sentiments. 
The  Chevaher  observed  the  embarrass- 
ment of  his  antagonist,  and  felt  tl;e  ne- 
cessity of  immediately  relieving  him. 
Eesmning  thi^  evidence  article  by  arti- 
cle, he  endeavoured  to  soften  it  down, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  compro- 
mising the  wiiness  by  blank  denials. 
His  plan  succeu'ded.  The  charges  be- 
came moie  and  more  feeble,  till,  at 
length,  the  whole  evidence  rested  on  a 
few  unimportant  as^rerlions,  which,  there 
was  reason  to  hope,  might  be  satislac- 
torily  refuted.  The  sitting  terminated  ; 
but  such  was  the  terror  with  which  the 
witness  was  seized,  that  he  had  not 
courage  to  unclose  the  hand  in  wliich 
he  held  the  note.  He  passed  the  draw- 
bridge of  the  Bastile,  and  wandered 
through  almost  every  street  in  Paris, 
like  a  criminal,  dreading  tlie  glance  of 
every  one  he  met.  It  was  not  until  he 
reached  the  Poiit-Royal  that  he  ven- 
tured, by  stealth,  to  cast  his  eyes  on  the 
note.  Within  the  first  envelope  were 
written  these  words:  "  If  you  faithful- 
ly and  speedily  deliver  the  enclosed 
note  according  to  its  address,  your  for- 
tune is  made."  The  inner  note  was 
directed  to  a  lady,  the  intimate  friend  of 
the  Chevalier,  requesting  her  to  take 
charge  of,  and  to  suppress,  certain  let- 
ters which  might  prove  of  the  utmost 
injury  to  his  cause.  The  commission 
was  punctually  fulfilled,  and  the  wit- 
ness received  the  promised  reward. 

The  above  were  not  the  ouly  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  attending  the 
fate  of  the  M.  M.  de  Belle-Ise.  When 
the  evidence  against  them    was  at  an 


end,  the  two  brothers  were  granted 
somewhat  more  Ireedom,  and  also  the 
permission  of  livmg  together.  By 
meafis  of  secret  comir.unications,  they 
had  agreed  with  a  friend  that,  if  theic 
sentence  should  be  uufavo'irable,  they 
were  to  be  warned  ot  it  by  the  firing  of 
a  certain  number  of  guns.  Oue  day,  as 
they  were  walking  together  on  one  of 
the  ramparts  of  the  prison,  they  heaid 
the  signal,  and  the  fatal  number  of  guns 
announced  their  irrevocable  condemna- 
tion. They  descended  mourntully,  and 
retired  to  their  gloou.y  apartment.  In 
a  few  moments,  their  Iriend  rushed  in 
to  inform  them  of  their  acquittal.  Oa 
enquiring  into  the  cause  of  the  mistake, 
it  was  found  to  have  been  occa-ioned 
by  a  gun-maker  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  who  happened  that  day  to  be 
making  trial  of  some  of  his  guns. 

Alter  their  liberation,  the  most  bril- 
liant fortune  attended  the  two  prisoner?. 
The  Chevalier  was  created  a  Count, 
and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general:  after  distinguishing  himself 
honouralily  in  the  service  of  his  conn- 
try,  he  was  killed  at  the  attack  of  Col- 
de-l'Assiette,  in  the  year  17-46.  His 
elder  brother,  who  is  celebrated  for 
many  acts  of  valour  and  military  skill, 
particularly  for  the  retreat  of  Prague, 
wab  created  a  Duke,  a  Peer  and  Mare- 
chal  of  France,  and  died  minister  of 
war  in  1761.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  seven  years'  war,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  his  only  son,  the  Count 
de  Gisors,  a  young  officer  of  the  great- 
est promise.  Thus  perished  the  last 
branches  of  the  family  of  the  lotendant. 
Like  him  they  possessed  all  the  brilliant 
qualifications  necessary  for  the  success 
of  ambitious  projects;  and  they  were 
memorable  examples  of  the  frowns  and 
favours  ot  fortune. 


ANECDOTE    OF    THE    LATE    GENERAL   KOSCIUSKO. 


This  beautifully  turned  compliment 
is  taken  from  a  Polish  journal  :  a  high- 
er eulogy  could  hardly  be  pronounced 
on  the  hero  of  the  tale  :  "  Kosciusko 
once  wished  to  send  some  bottles  of 
good  wine  to  a  clergyman  at  Solo- 
thurn  :    and  as    he    hesitated     to  send 

K.         AXH£N£Ujyi    VOL.    9. 


them  by  his  servant  lest  he  should 
smuggle  a  part,  he  gave  the  commission 
to  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Zi^ltner, 
and  desired  him  to  take  the  horse  wliich 
he  himself  usually  rode.  On  his  return 
young  Zeltner  said  that  he  never  would 
ride  his  horse  again,    unless  he  gave 
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bim  hid  purse  at  the  same  time.      Kos-  still,  and  won't   stir    til!   something  is 

citisko   a-iking  what  he   meant,   he   an-  given   lo  the  petitioner  ;    and  as   I  had 

suereJ,  '  As  soon    as   a   poor  man  on  no  money   about   me,    I    was  oblif^ed 

the  roiid   takes  off  his  hat  and  asks  lor  to  make  believe  give  something,  in  or- 

charity,  the    horse   immediately  siands  der  to  satisly  the  horse.'  " 


(Gentleman's  Magazine,  Jan.  1821.) 


OVEIILVXD    XORTiJERX    EXPEDITIOIV. 


Tj  liavp  been  favoured  viith  a  Letter 
from  a  s:'"iitlpinai]  roiinected  wth  the 
Ov  (laiifl  N'orllicrn  l,xj)edition,  from  wlucii 
we  select  some  interesUiiij  passages, relative  to 
tlie  severity  of  Winter.  It  is  dated  "  Atha- 
basca Lake,*  June(],  1820." 

"•  My  last  iiifiiiraed  you  of  mybeins  on  the 
point  of  departure  for  this  place:  thejour- 
iie\,  a  distance  of  SOD  miles,  was  performed 
ii)  two  months.  I  need  not  describe  to  you, 
who  aie  such  a  gieneral  reader,  the  mode  of 
traveliina:,  witli  do5;s  and  sledsirs  ;  normen- 
tioii  the  iiicoiiveniences  produced  by  the  se- 
verity of  a  N'orlii  '\inerican  winter;  but  I 
will  bear  my  testimoiiy  to  the  painful  initia- 
tio;)  into  tMe  daily  piactice  of  Malkins;  on 
snow  shoes,  the  misery  of  pained  ancles  and 
g;allpd  feet,  wMich  a  novire  has  invariably  to 
contend  against,  and  which  patience  and 
perseverance  alone  will  enable  him  to  sur- 
mount ;  they  were  my  companions  for  7  or  8 
days  ;  afterwards  I  felt  no  inconvenience. 

*'■  You  can  easily  imagine  the  pleasure  a 
traveller  feels  at  arriving  at  his  encampment 


under  sueh  circumstances.  This  you  will 
probably  suppose  to  be  a  sheltered  place, 
whereas  it?  preparation  simply  cons. sis  in 
clearina;  away  the  snow  on  the  ground,  and 
placing  thereon  branches  of  pine,  on  which 
the  pai  ty  spread  their  blankets,  coat-,  &c. 
and  sleep  in  comfort, with  a  large  fire  at  their 
feet,  tho'  the  thermometer  be  40  degrees  be- 
low Zero,  and  with  nothinj  but  the  canopy 
of  heaven  to  coverthem.  Heetlie  Voyageur 
soon  forgets  his  fatigues  and  cares,  and  hav- 
ing supped,  lolls,  stretched  at  his  ease,  listen- 
ing with  pleasure  to  the  various  narratives 
of  his  experienced  com.ianions,  who  usually 
expatiate  at  length  on  the  never-failing  sub- 
ject of  past  adventures. 

"  No  men  are  better  adapted  for  this  ser- 
vice than  the  Canadians  ;  they  are  active, 
and  quite  etjual  to  any  fatigue,  and  tho'  fond 
of  eating  to  an  extreme,  y<  t  can  they  bear 
hunger  with  patience,  and  to  this  melancho- 
ly inconvenience  the  people  here  are  fre- 
quently exposed.  Instances  have  been  re- 
lated of  their  having  gone  three  or  four  days 


*  Athabasca  Lake  is  situate  in  59^  N.  lat. ;  and  extends  from  100  to  115  W,  long.  It  i^ 
surrounded  by  the  dreary  wilds  of  North  America,  which  is  solely  inhabited  by  savage 
tribes  of  Indians,  In  these  de-olate  and  dreaiy  regions,  "  universal  stillness,"  as  the  wri- 
ter of  tne  annexed  letter  obset  ves, '   reigns  -overeign  mistress  for  six  successive  months." 

Athabas-a  Lake  is  bounded  by  the  Ochipeway  Indians  and  tlie  Great  Slave  Lake  on  the 
North;  by  the  Peace  lliver,  the  f'aribeuf  Mountains,  and  the  Slroi'gbow  Indians  oi^  the 
West  ;  the  Great  Athabasca  River  on  the  South  ;  and  by  the  d'smal  :ind  solitary  wilds  of 
America,  on  the  Kast.  Hudson's  Bay  is  about  1000  miles  Kast  of  Athabasca  Lake,  and  tiiat 
great  extent  of  territory  is  almost  uninhabited  and  unknown. 

The  m"Uth  of  Copper  Hiver  is  12  deg.  N.  of  Athabasca  Lake,  at  the  termination  of  the 
Stony  ;V1  untains.  If  oui  traveller  should  reach  there,  he  might  travel  over  the  ice  two  or 
three  hundred  miles,  and  arrive  at  Melville  Island,  where  Capt.  Parry  watered,  D  scov- 
eries  have  also  been  eflected  by  land  in  the  parallel  of  long.  135  deg."W.  as  high  N.  as  69  d. 
where  the  sea  and  finctuatrorisof  tiie  tide  have  been  observed  ;  so  that  we  may  reasonably 
infer,  that  tiie  Polar  Sea,  described  in  our  last  volume,  extends  as  far  VV,  as  1()5  deg.  which 
has  already  been  navigated  by  the  way  of  Bhering's  Straits.  We  sincerely  hope,  (hat  the 
next  expedition  wll  remove  all  doubts  on  this  interesting  subject,  and  we  entertain  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  a  successful  result. 

The  following  rough  skrtch  will  perhaps  more  clearly  elucidate  our  observations. 
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without  food  ;  and  their  6up|)ly  is  always 
uncertain  at  posts  whpre  animals  or  fish  are 
scarce,  when  unfavourable  weather  prevents 
the  hunters  &  tishermenfroni  obtaining  them. 
''  I  had  a  srcat  treat  on  my  louto  in  see- 
ing; the  huge  and  shapeless  hiitfaio  (or  bison 
of  Buftbn)  and  w.tnessinff  the  dillerent  mcih- 
ods  of  obtaining  tiicin.  The  most  dextrous 
w.iy  is,  when  a  well  inounte  ridei  dashes  at 
a  herd,  singles  out  an  animal,  which  he  con- 
trives to  separate  from  the  rest,  and  by  man- 
aging his  !)orse  keeps  him  apart,  and  when- 
ever he  can  get  sufficiently  i:e<ii  for  tiie  ball 
to  penetrate  the  hide,  he  fiies,  though  going 
at  full  speed,  and  seldom  fails  of  bringing 
down  nis  mark.  The  principal  danjers.  on 
this  service  are,  either  that  his  horse  wdl  fall 
into  some  of  the  numerous  holes  which  the 
badgers  make  ;  or  that  the  enraged  animal 
should  turn  furiously  round  when  wounded, 
and  gall  his  horse,  or  succeed  in  dismounting 
him.  Whenever  the  hui.ter  perceives  tins 
disposition,  which  the  experienced  man  can 
tell,  he  instantly  pulls  Uj),  and  pursues -ome 
othe'- means  of  attack.  When  the  herd  arc 
particularly  on  their  guard,  ho  ses  caniiolbe 
u=ed.  The  rider  then  disinouiUs,  and  crawls 
towards  the  herd  thro'  the  snow,  faking  care 
to  remain  motionless  when  a  y  of  them  are 
looki.g  towards  him.  By  this  cautious  man- 
ner of  proceeding,  the  hunter  generally  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  very  near  them,  and  singles 
out  one  I  r  two  of  ti'e  best.  You  will  easily 
imagine  (his  service  cannot  be  very  agree- 
able, when  mercury  will  freeze,  which  is 
often  tlie  case.  The  Indians  have  another 
method,  by  constructing  a  pound.    The  prin- 


cipal dexterity  in  this  consists  in  getting  the 
aiiimais  once  to  enter  the  ro;idway  ;  fear 
then  urges  them  on,  ar:d  many  men  are  sta- 
tioned at  the  head  todisp^tch  them. 

"  In  the-  coUi  tries  wnere  these  animals 
chi<  tly  resort  (grassy  plaii  s)  the  luitivps  are 
much  more  independent  than  t!ie  olhr  s  ; 
havi.  g  food  and  clotlni  g  easy  to  be  provi- 
ded. Ti-ey  are  often  indillerent  to  most  1  u- 
ropean  articles  of  commerce.  The  baneful 
tiuffic  of  spiritsand  toiiacco,  with  some  trin- 
kets, form  their  only  purchases. 

"•  Tiie  Nation-  southward  of  this  have  suf- 
fered much  this  year  from  the  prevailii  g  dis- 
eases which  have  raged  ainoi  g  theui,  and 
carried  offman^  ,  especially  children.  They 
have  now  generally  recovered  their  strength 
but  not  their  S]»irts,  which  are  greatly  de- 
pressed on  the  loss  of  rclaives.  Thci<>  was 
an  in-tanee  of  keen  sensibility  exhibited  here 
a  f <  w  days  ago  i;y  a  wh'>ieir(be,w  Inch  would 
scarcely  be  expected  in  such  uninformed 
minds  ;  they  declined  to  pitch  their  tents 
this  season  on  a  spot  where  tlicy  had  bng 
been  accustomed  to  do,  for  fear  the  circum- 
stance shwiild  revive  the  moments  of  grief 
the\  had  all  experienced  in  the  loss  of  mai  y 
relations,  or  the  place  shonid  remind  Ihem  of 
past  jileasuies  in  the  society  of  friends  whom 
they  were  never  to  see  again.  This  race  of 
men,  Chi|)eywans,  are  a  mild,  timid  set  of 
persons,  excellent'y  described  in  Heanre 
and  MacUe,  zie's  Voyages. 

"  The  Aurora  Borealis  is  occasionally  very 
fine,  and  of  the  most  variable  kind,  both  in 
motion  and  colours." 
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hand  ! — Tap  Coroni  ! — My  mas- 
ter pay^  tor  all  !' — Tiiese  exclamations 
uttered  by  a  shrill  voice,  interrupted 
confinnally  the  studies  and  the  revels 
of  two  clerks  in  the  service  of  M. 
Bfdillardet,  the  nnost  learned  and  suc- 
cessful advocate  in  Paris,  They  pro- 
ceeded Irom  a  magpie  whose  cage  hung 
at  the  bed -chain  lier- window  of  an  ad- 
joining house  occupied  by  a  scuvant  of 
extraordinary  fame,  a  member  of  the 
Academy,  and  an  occasional  practition- 
er of  physic.  These  three  pretensions 
united  made  the  Docteur  Grostete  no 
very  amicable  neighbour  to  the  Advo- 
cate Braillardet,  who  heartily  abhorred 
both  philosophy  and  physic.  His  two 
youg  pupils  partook  of  their  instructor's 
prjudices,  especially  when  the  imjjcr- 
tinent  starling  interposed  observations 
not  always  convenient.  They  medi- 
tated revenge,  and  had  practised  sundry 


small  jeux  dVsprit  without  either  re- 
moving or  amending  their  tormentor's 
houseiiold-spy,  whose  mistress  was  the 
fair  young  wife  of  the  philosopher.  In 
the  evening  of  a  day  devoted  to  a  glo- 
rious display  of  science  in  the  Acade- 
my, M.  Grostete  was  stiddenly  arrest- 
ed, and  conveyed  to  the  Ijureau  of  the 
lieutenant  of  police,  who  received  him 
with  all  the  mysterious  dignity  of  a  se- 
cret examination.  The  first  question  was 
'  Where  is  your  wife?' 
'  Mons.  Sartine,'  returned  the  phi- 
losopher— '  that  is  a  point  1  cannot 
answer — I  know  nothing — tliere  is  no- 
thing certain — Where  she  was  when  I 
came  forth  is  not  in  the  sa.me  tense  as 
your  query.' 

■'  I  am  answered,'  siid  tlie  lieute- 
nant of  police: — 'this  equivocation 
is  a  proof  by  inference.  Sir,  I  demand 
tu  know  who  you  are?' 

'  Really,  M.  Lieutenant,  this  is  no 
credit  to  your  omniscience.    Sir,  every 
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body  knows  me — T  am  the  Sieur  Gros- 
tete,  leilurer  ot  the  Academy,  profes- 
sor of  moral  and  natural  ptiilosophy, 
and ' 

'You  are,'  interposed  the  minister, 
'a  spy  and  an  alien — yonr  wife  is  an 
ex-pnncess — are  you  not  ashamed  to 
practise  in  tin's  manner  the  monstrous 
dictates   of  your  state-policy?' 

'  State-policy,'  answered  Grostete, 
nothing  daunted,  '  is,  as  you  ^ay,  con- 
nected with  the  domestic  disci plir-.e 
fixed  by  every  husband  in  his  own 
house.  Every  man  is  an  unit  in  the 
great  sum,  a  bri^k  in  the  buildins  ;  and 
1  have  done  mv  part  in  establishinc: 
good  government  in  my  own  citadel  ; 
for  I  have  lodged  my  soi-di^ant  wile  in 
the   Conciergerie.' 

'  We  are  not  now  to  learn  Count  Or- 
loflT's  notions  ot  government,'  retorted 
Sartine,  'and  we  shall  see  how  lar 
they  may  be  safely  practised  in  his  most 
Christian  Majesty's  dominions.  The 
Princess  Sophia  has  appealed  to  us  for 
protection,  and  we  know  also  what  is 
due  to  an  exile,  a  persecuted  wile,  and 
a  branch  of  the  Imperial  family.' 

The  philosophic  husband  made  a 
pause,  during  which  his  face  acquired 
a  curious  resemblance  to  his  country- 
man's cork  model  of  the  Glaciers, — 
'  A  branch  of  the  imperial  family  ! — 
Monsieur,  I  grant  it — We  all  belong 
to  the  sovereign  and  unsubduable  race 
of  Adam — but  if  being  duly  and  de- 
cently sequestered  is  exile  and  persecu- 
tion, then  his  most  Christian  Majesty 
must  provide  for  my   wife  himselt.' 

'  lie  intends  it,  Monsieur  Grostete, 
since  you  are  pleased  with  that  name  : 
and  I  require  you  to  consider  yourself 
in  my  custody  till  we  hear  farther.' 

The  physician  was  lodged  in  prison 
■without  waiting  for  the  interposition  of 
his  friends,  who  had  indeed  so  nany 
doubts  of  his  sanity,  that  none  offered 
to  appear.  He  prevailed  on  the  Ex- 
empt who  attended  him  to  take  a  billet 
to  his  wife,  bitterly  deploring  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  French  police,  and  demand- 
ing her   instant  appearance  to  rescue 


him  from  an  unmerifed  accusation. 
The  reply  was  brought  in  a  tew  hours, 
not  to  him,  but  to  the  Lieutenant  Sar- 
tine, who  used  his  (ffTicial  privilege  in 
breaking  the  seal  ;  and  having  ordered 
Grostete  into  iiis  [>resence,  caused  it  to 
be  read  aloud  to  him.  It  was  couihed 
in  these  terms  :* 

'  Your  highness  has  thought  proper 
to  assume  the  auihoriiy  ot  a  hiishand, 
without  deigning  to  recollect  that  I 
have  the  privileges  of  a  wife  to  insist 
upon  your  protection  and  respect. 

'  From  my  cradle,  as  you  well  know, 
I  was  destined  to  high  fortunes.  Pie- 
sumptive  heiress  to  the  throne  of  Rus- 
sia, my  only  crime  appears  to  have 
been,  the  hatred  of  her  who  sat  upon  it. 
Can  I  not  appeal  to  facts,  if  your  high- 
ness's  memory  is  no  less  precarious 
than  your  faith  ?  To  the  boat  prepared 
to  sink  with  me — to  the  poison  invent- 
ed tor  my  beverage — to  the  firebrands 
secreted  in  your  houses — Less  fortu- 
nate than  the  princes  of  my  family,  I 
am  destined  to  perish  obscurely,  and 
among  menials. 

'  Sir,  your  own  hand  is  my  evidence. 
You  dare  not  look  on  the  writing  en- 
closed in  this  without  confessing  your 
dark  purpose  against  an  aggrieved  prin- 
cess, though  still  your  faiiliful  wife, 

'  Sophia,  Princess  of  Mecklenberg* 

This  scroll  enclosed  contained  few, 
but  mysterious,  words — 

'  I.  Shall  I  marry  or  shall  I  kill. — 
11.  1  will  marry— I  will  kill.— IIL 
Marry  and  kill  in  a  new  way. — IV. 
Neither  marry  nor  kill  yet. — V.  Kill 
or  be  killed.' 

Our  Scavant  interrupted  the  minis- 
ter s  reading  in  a  transport  of  ire, 
'  Felons  and  idiots! — have  you  dared 
to  devastate  the  plot  of  my  new  trage- 
dy ? — a  plot  constructed  according  to 
our  new  academical  rules  ?' 

'  That  evasion  shall  not  serve  you, 
M.  OrloflF.'  answered  Sartine  :  '  your 
august  spouse  did  well  to  send  this 
written  testimony  of  your  guilty  medi- 


•  Soon  after  the  death  of  Ivan,  Prince  of  Meckltnburj^h-Slrelitz,  a  yonng  person,  supposed  to  be  his  sister 
Sophia,  was  married  by  the  policy  of  the  Empress  Catherine  to  her  favourite  Oiloff,  She  disappeared 
almost  immediately  after. 
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tatioris — this  polograph  of  a  plot.  And 
she  is  not  less  eiiuiled  to.  my  official 
help  because  she  is  a  native  ot  another 
country,  and  condennned  to  surrender 
her  hereditary  right  in  it  alter  the  cruel 
derith  ol   her  brother.' 

'  The  woman  has  drunk  of  Tiberius 
Cavallo's  exhilirating  gas  !'  ejaculated 
the  husband.  *  Her  brother  was  a  ma- 
son in  Ha-ile,  and  her  lather's  effigy  is 
among  the  sundiy  hgures  in  the  cathe- 
dral representing  the  trades  ot  the  city. 
I  appeal  to  any  scuvant — ay,  to  the 
pres;dent  of  our  Academy  himsell — to 
decide  if  fiere  is  not  the  figure  of  a  fat 
baker  kneading  dough  in  the  filteenth 
niche  of  the  cathedral,  carved  in  wood  ? 
— The  wood  itself  was  bought  of  her 
grandfather.' 

'  Prince,'  interposed  Braillardet,  pre- 
senting himself  before  the  accused  in 
the  pomp  of  his  official  robe,  '  it  does 
not  become  the  ci-devant  favourite  of 
a  great  princess  to  use  such  subter- 
fuges. All  Europe  knows  you  married 
the  Lady  Sophia  to  please  your  sove- 
reign ;  and  she  made  your  very  obedi- 
ence a  pretext  to  dismiss  you.  Greater 
men  have  fallen,  and  become  exiles. 
From  the  days  of  Belisarius,  it  has  been 
the  lot  of  generals  and  statesmen  to  re- 
ceive ingratitude,  but  you  have  done 
more  than  any,  for  you  have  encum- 
bered yourself  with   a   wile.' 

'  Cumbered  myself!'  reiterated  tlie 
Doctor,  in  a  fury — '  I  am  cumbered 
with  ill  neighbours,  who  hate  ine  be- 
cause they  ruin  the  living,  and  I  only 
end  them.  M.  Braillardet,  this  would 
not  have  happened  if  you  did  not  envy 
me  the  honour  of  putting  your  clients 
sate  out  of  your  reach.' 

'\our  highness  altogether  mistakes 
me,'  replied  the  Advocate,  bowing  ; 
'  I  meant  to  say,  you  have  deserved 
the  eternal  gratitude  of  your  empress 
by  marrying  for  her  benefit.  As  to 
the  disguise  her  policy  has  obliged  you 
to  take,  it  is  no  offence  to  the  state  or 
to  me.  A  bad  physician  rids  the  state 
of  superfluous  members,  and  the  law  of 
ill  humours.  When  a  man  applies  to 
medicine,  his  law-suit  is  nearly  ended.' 
'  But,'  added  the  Lieutenant  of  Po- 
lice, '  your  highness  needs  a   good  ad- 


vocate if  your  wife  establishes  her 
charge  of  attempted  assassination.  I 
appeal,  M.  Biaillardet,  to  your  experi- 
ence in  the  law — Need  1  desire  more 
circumstantial  evidence?  We  have  all 
heard  how  Prince  OrloflTs  bride  was 
decoyed  into  a  boat  only  two  days  af- 
ter her  marriage  ;  and  when  it  split  by 
bis  contrivance,  he  swam  himself  to  the 
shore.  He  avows  that  he  still  keeps 
the  boat,  has  prepared  a  stock  of  poi- 
sons, and  wears  about  his  person  a  pro- 
vision tor  the  act  ol  an  incendiary.' 

'  Sartinft  I'  interrupted  Grustete, 
'  thou  hast  taken  the  syrup  of  sco- 
lopendra  to  make  thee  wiser,  and  it 
has  made  thee  mad.  What  have  I  to 
do  with  the  she-emperor  of  Russia  ? 
or  the  fifteenth  cousin  of  her  grand- 
aunt  Ann  ?  What  know  I  of  Sophia 
of  Mecklenberg,  or  the  coxcomb-ruffian 
Orlofl"? — Attempt  assassination  ! — I 
have  no  boat  but  one  1  devised  for  a 
cold  bath — no  poison  but  the  drugs  of 
Professor  Menadous  ;  and  no  fire- 
brands except  those  thy  demoniacal 
clerks  inserted  into  the  curls  of  my  pe- 
ruke to  explode  while  I  lectured — but 
I  took  care  to  avoid  the  candles.' 

'  A  confession  I  a  confession  !'  ech- 
oed the  minister  and  the  lawyer,  add- 
ing, 'Wilt  thou  now  deny  who  thy 
wite  is,  and  who  thou  art  thyself?' 

'  I  will  neither  confess  nor  deny  any 
thing,'  said  the  philosophic  physician — 
'  for  there  is  no  man  certain  what  he  is. 
But  thus  much  I  will  say  for  my  wife 
— that  she  hath  been  divorced  by  the 
Chevalier  De  Morges,  wedded  agaia 
to  an  opera-maker,  and  again,  as  she 
saith,  to  an  operator  on  wood  called  a 
carpenter.  If  she  be  a  princess,  she  is 
not  my  wife,  fori  married  Sophie Bois- 
leduc,  a  laundress  in  St.  Madelaine's, 
and  if  I  am  her  husband,  she  hath  also 
three  others.' 

De  Sartine  laughed  at  this  descrip- 
tion of  a  woman  who  had  alarmed  the 
court  of  Russia  by  her  pretensions: 
Braillardet,  however,  chose  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  shew  his  elo- 
quence, and  revenge  himself  on  his 
neighbour. — On  the  day  of  trial,  half 
Paris  poured  itself  into  the  court,  and 
poor  Grostete^  without  much  surprise. 
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saw  himself  confronted,  on  his  wife's 
part,  by  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  at  the 
French  bar. 

'  I  talce  leave,'  said  the  pleader  for 
Sophia,  '  to  state,  messieurs,  what  we 
are  going  to  examine.  Here  is  a  suit 
instituted  liy  a  noble  lady  against  her 
husband  for  malice  and  lalse  imprison- 
ment, not  without  strong  symptoms  of 
conspiracy  against  her  life.  He  defends 
himself  by  as-iertin^;,  that  she  is,  or  has 
been,  the  wife  of  four  husbands,  and  he 
cites  three  here  to  prove  it.  We  have 
heard  the  oaths  of  the  Chevalier  De 
Morges,  the  ballt- t-master  Castanet,  and 
the  operative  dealer  in  wood.  Mes- 
sieurs, what  is  all  this  to  the  purpose? 
First,  what  is  the  relation  of  marriage? 
— A  convention  to  torment  both  par- 
ties, and  therefore  more  advantageously 
changed  than  kept;  and  if  it  is  a  con- 
vention to  beneiit  them,  it  cannot  be  re- 
peated too  often.  This  is  the  rule  of 
©ur  most  enlightened  philosophy  ;  but 
if  you  tell  me  it  is  unlawful  to  violate 
this  institution,  where  is  the  measure  of 
the  punishment  ? — The  Indians  allot  a 
lire,  the  Hottentots  a  rod,  the  Abys^i- 
nians  a  needle,  and  the  Hollanders  a 
cask.  Which  of  these  is  the  jusiest 
punishinent,  for  it  seems  no  nation  has 
quite  agreed  with  its  neighbour  ? — Be- 
sides, may  not  these  four  husbands  be 
mistaken? — Has  nobody  else  fair  hair, 
large  eyes,  and  a  rich  complexion  ? 
Messieurs,  there  is  no  proof  ti.at  ihey 
have  sworn  the  truth  ;  and  even  it  they 
think  they  swore  truly,  that  is  no  argu- 
ment of  the  fact.  I,  for  my  part  am 
ready  to  swear,  that  my  client  has  dark 
eyebrows,  black  eyes,  and  no  complex- 
ion at  all  ;  and  I  defy  any  man  present 
to  prove  that  "he  thinks  as  I  do,  vyhich 
is  a  manifestation  how  opinions  may 
differ.  Further,  I  tell  my  client's  hu.-- 
band,  that  he  has  made  no  charge  what- 
ever against  his  wife.  He  says,  she  is 
an  impostor,  and  deceives  the  |)ublic. 
That  is  false,  for  the  pulilic  are  not  de- 
ceived when  they  judge  for  themselves. 
He  says  she  is  not  the  Princess  of  Me- 
ciilenberg,  because  she  is  the  daughter 
of  a  baker,  the  discarded  property  of  a 
daneingi-master,  the  associate  of  a  dealer 


in  wooden  tools.  I  tvill  prove  from 
Homer,  and  Tnucydides,  not  to  mentoni 
our  own  immortal  Enry eloped ia,  that 
princesses  have  baked  in  kitchens,  danc- 
ed among  slaves,  and  helped  even  to 
hew  wood  and  draw  water  in  better 
days  than  these.  But  these  things  of- 
fend modern  nations  : — Messieurs,  if 
they  are  not  offended,  where  is  the  of- 
fence?—  If  manners  are  not  the  question, 
and  morals  are  out  of  the  question, 
there  is  no  question  at  all.' 

At  this  point  of  h;s  oration  an  assist- 
ant of  the  court  whispered  someiliing 
into  Braillardet's  ear  which  suspended 
his  eloquence  :  but  after  a  minute's 
pause,  he  renewed  it  amidst  the  loud 
acclamations  of  the  audience. 

'  Messieurs,  you  have  yet  heard  only 
the  pleadings  of  a  minor  rhetorician. 
Let  me  offer  in  behalf  of  my  aggrieved 
and  op|)ressed  client,  the  apology  pre- 
pared for  hei  by  our  apostle  of  reasoa 
and  philosophy.  Hear  his  own  pro- 
phetic words,  and  blame  her,  it  you 
can,  tor  realizing  them. 

*  '  "  In  these  days  there  will  app  ar 
in  France  a  very  extraordinary  person 
from  I  he  banks  ot  a  lake.  He  will  tell 
us  we  are  all  knaves  and  villains,  yet 
he  will  come  to  live  among  us.  He 
will  say  all  the  people  where  he  was 
born  Were  virtuous,  yet  he  will  not  stay 
among  t/ieni.  He  will  publish  that 
there  is  no  virtue  so  great  as  among 
savages,  yet  he  knows  nothing  about 
them  ;  and  advises  us  to  go  without 
clothes,  though  he  accepts  laced  ones 
himself  when  he  can  get  them.  This 
philosopher  says  romances  corrupt  mor- 
als, and  he  begins  by  writing  one  him- 
self, in  which  he  shews  a  lady  so  well 
taught  by  a  philosopher,  that  she  thanks 
him  even  for  making  himself  ridiculous. 
She  shall  marry  an  atheist,  and  be  bold 
enough  to  introduce  her  lover  to  her 
husband,  who  when  this  wise  lover  has 
proved  that  a  man  ought  always  to  kill 
himself  when  he  has  lost  his  mistress, 
shall  convince  him  it  is  not  worth  his 
while.  They  shall  sail  together  in  a 
boat  by  themselves,  and  the  philoso- 
pher shall  call  it  philosophy  and  virtue 
to  think  of  drowning  her  and  himself. 


*  Voltaire's  Propliecy  concerning  Rousseau,  published  in  1761. 
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The  lady  shall  have  a  few  trees  and  a 
riviilet  near  her  villa,  and  shall  call  it 
Elysium  :  she  shall  sup  and  dance 
airioiig  her  harvest  people,  and  cut 
hemp  with  them  till  the  philosopher 
Ionics  to  cut  hemp  all  the  days  ot  his  life. 
Sue  shall  sit  on  her  death-bed  praising 
herself  for  all  kinds  of  virtues  :  and 
while  she  derks  herself  like  a  coquet, 
dies  like  a  saint." 

'  This  is  the  [ihilosopher  we  have 
all  praised  even  to  worship,  and  he  wor- 
ships himself  because  havinj^  shewn  us 
all  the  vice  imaginable,  he  talks  of 
nothing  but  virtue.  Shall  we,  the  dis- 
ciples of  this  mail,  wonder  at  the  fruits 
of  his  doctrine?  Is  it  wonderful  that  we 
Lave  found  women  ready  to  outrage  de- 
cency, and  call  it  a  matter  of  mere 
opinion — and  men  very  well  pleased  to 
prove  that  circumstances  justify  any 
thing?  I  take  the  matter  as  it  stands 
according  to  our  own  prophet's  system. 
My  client  is  accused  of  nothing — it  is 
all  philosophy  and  virtue  on  her  part  ; 
but  she  humbly  hopes  what  is  so  sub- 
lime will  not  be  thought  less  admirable 
in  a  baker's  daughter.     Surely  we  who 


are  so  well  convinced  that  there  is  no 
real  distinction  among  men,  no  respect 
due  to  rank,  no  value  in  royalty,  will  be 
glad  to  find  that  this  illustrious  pupil  of 
our  philosophy  is  one  of  the  most  vul- 
gar ;  her  husband  a  poor  quack,  aiid 
her  other  husband  (1  beg  pardon  for 
using  that  insignificant  name)  an  tise- 
ful  labourer  on  wood.  This  enlighten- 
ed and  benevolent  woman,  having  col- 
lected all  the  money  and  jewels  she 
could  beg  or  jjorrow  among  the  good 
people  of  Paris,  has  eloped,  leaving  us 
to  consider  whether  wechuse  to  honour 
her  most  as  Sophia  of  Meek len berg,  or 
as  the  wife  of  four  honest  husbands.' 

This  declaration  astounded  the  court, 
but  it  was  true.  The  impostor  had 
taken  good  care  to  decamp  with  her 
plunder;  and  tlie  chevalier,  the  baker, 
the  ballet-master,  and  the  quack,  were 
lelt  to  congratulate  each  utlier  on  their 
release.  While  the  honest  people  of 
Paris  comtorted  themselves  for  having 
been  thus  egregiously  duped,  by  laugh- 
ing at  the  trouble  she  had  given  two 
counsellors  and  a  minister  of  stale. 

V. 


(Blackwood's  Magazine.) 


PLOEES    POETICI,    NO.    I. 


•  Tlie  meanest  flower  tliat  blows  can  give 


Thoughts  that  often  lie  too  deep  foi-  tears. 


WORDSWORTH. 


T^HE  aspects  of  external  nature  form  crags,  and  savage  desolation  ;  and 
a  never-failing  feast  to  the  mind  of  nought  heard  save  the  murmur  ot  the 
the  poet.  In  the  contem[)lation  of  a  distant  torrent,  his  associations  kindle 
cultivated  valley,  he  feels  a  calm  and  into  sublimity,  and  his  feelings  transport 
tranquil  delight;  and  every  breeze  that  him  into  the  melancholy  wastes  ol  im- 
waves  the  ripening  grain,  awakens  in  agination.  The  summer  heaven,  in  its 
his  mind  a  train  of  delightful  associa-  serene  and  cloudless  azure,  sinks  into 
tiohs — the  industry  of  man,  and  the  his  soul  an  emblem  of  tranquil  n  pose  : 
return,  which  is  to  render  him  joyful,  while  the  mustering  of  the  autumnal 
In  the  waving  of  a  tree  he  discovers  tempest  impresses  his  spirit  like  a  dark 
an  image  of  gracehil  beauty — in  the  foreboding,  and  spreads  over  his 
opening  blossoms  of  a  flower,  a  [licture  thouirhts  the  shadows  of  despondency, 
of  innocent  loveliness — in  the  murmur  'I'he  associations  of  a  poet  are  wider 
of  the  stream  he  hears  the  echo  of  than  those  of  any  other  man,  and  his 
tranquillity — and  surveys,  in  the  golden  feelings  are  deeper.  He  takes  an  inter- 
clouds  ot  simset,  a  spectacle  of  gran-  est  in  things  that  to  all  other  beings  are 
deur  and  magnificence.  Amid  the  indifTerent  ;  and  seis  a  meaning  in  the 
mountainous  solitude,  where  nought  is  silent  works  ot  nature,  which  to  all 
to  be  seen  but  bleak  rocks,  precipitous  others  "  are  as  a  book  sealed." 
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The  objocts  ou  which  a  true  poet  de- 
lights mo-i  to  expatiate,  are  tliose  of  Id- 
nocence  and  beauty  ;  such  as  waken 
feelings,  which  may  be  indulged  witli- 
out  regret,  and  which  tend  to  elevate 
cur  ideas  of  the  lotsy  destiny  of  man. 
In  his  co^nmuiiications  with  the  world, 
in  his  commerce  with  society,  many 
things  tend  to  strike  him  with  chagrin, 
and  to  tret  his  temper.  His  thoughts 
are  not  as  their  thoughts,  and  the  thirst 
of  lame  is  more  congenial  to  his  ideas 
than  the  love  of  rich  s  ;  but  in  the 
prospect  of  a  landscape,  he  perceives 
iinai^es  of  beauty  and  delight  otfering 
themselves  to  his  unsated  gaze,  "  with- 
out money  and  without  price  ;"  silent 
be?ieath  the  cope  of  a  sti;l  heaven,  or 
stirred  into  a  beautiful  agitation  by  its 
breezes.  It  is  harsh  and  unfeeling  to 
say  that  many  of  the  object-*  on  which 
he  lavisl'.es  his  praise,  are  worthless  and 
insignifieani — that  the  grace  of  a  youth- 
ful figure  was  made  to  fall  away  into 
the  decrepitude  of  old  age — that  the 
leaves  were  destined  to  fade,  the  flow- 
ers to  wither,  and  the  weeds  to  be  cut 
down. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  with  feelings  of 
grateful  delight  that  we  can  behold 
Shak-peare.  after  he  has  fathomed,  with 
a  masterly  reach,  the  depths  of  the  hu- 
man soul,  dived  into  the  recesses  of  our 
nature,  arid  laid  before  us  the  reflected 
picture  of  our  thoughts,  passions,  feel- 
ings, and  affections — open  his  heart  to 
the  genial  impulses  of  simple  nature  ; 
and,  as  if  his  soaring  spirit  had  never 
accustomed  itself  to  other  intercourse, 
luxuriate  amid  its  innocent  beauties,  and 
rifle  its  sweets  with  an  eloquence  like 
the  following, — it  is  from  "The  Win- 
ter's Tale."     Perdila  says, 

"■  Here's  flowers  for  j'ou, 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  savoury,  marjoram, 
The  marygold,  tliat  goes  to  bed  with  tlie  sun, 
And  with  him  rises,  weeping  ;  these  are  flowers 
Of  middle  summer,  and  I  think  they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age.    Y'are  welcome. 
Camillo.     I  should  leave  grazing  were  I  of  your 
flock. 
And  only  live  by  gazing. 

Perdita.    But  alas! 
You'd  be  so  lean,  that  blasts  of  January 
Would  blow  you  thro'  and  thro'.    Now,  my  fairest 

friend, 
I  would  I  had  wme  flowers  o'  th'  spring,  that  might 


Become  your  time  o'  day.    O,  Proserpina, 
For  the  flowirs  now,  that,  tVifjhted,  you  let  fall 
From  Dis's  wageron  !  Dafibdils, 
That  come  btfore  the  swa'.low  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty  ;  violets  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the   lids  of  Julio's  eyes. 
Or  Cytherea's  breath  ;  pale  priniroses 
That  die  iinmarned,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phuebus  in  his  strencth, a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids  ;  bold  oxlips,  and 
The  crown  imperial  ;  lilies  of  all  kinds. 
The  flower  de  lis  being  one.    O.  these  I  lack 
To  nake  you  garlands  of,  and  ray  sweet  friend 
To  strew  him  o'er  and  o'er." 

And  Milton,  in  a  poem,  which  is  un- 
questionably among  the  mightiest  pro- 
ductions of  the  liurnan  niir>d,  and 
which  is  unrivalled  for  the  long  contin- 
ued sublimity  of  its  elevation  ;  which 
divulges  the  secret  mysteries  of  heaven 
and  hell,  and  draws  aside  the  veil  of 
eternity,  as  if  he  were  at  times  uncon- 
scious of  his  own  mighty  efforts  and 
achievements,  descends  to  the  simplest 
images  of  pastoral  descripticm,  and  lav- 
ishes the  attention  he  had  just  bestowed 
in  the  delineation  of  a  celestial  mes- 
senger, on  the  portraiture  o(  flowers 
and  shrubs.  Witness  the  bower  of 
Eve. 

"  The  roof 
Of  thickest  covert,  was  inwoven  ;  shade, 
Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf;  on  either  side 
Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub 
Fenced  up  the  v»  rdant  wall ;  each  beauteous  flower, 
Irisall  hues,  roses  and  jessamin 
Rear'd  high  their   flourish'd  heads   between,   and 

wrought 
Mosaic  ;  under  foot  the  violet. 
Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 
Broider'd  the  ground." 

Nor  less  exquisite  is  the  following 
passage  from  Lijcidas. 

"  Return,  Sicilian  muse, 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  east 
Their  bells  and  flow'retsofa  thousand  hues. 
Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whimpers  use 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds  and  gushing  brooks; 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart-star  sparely  looks- 
Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamell'dcyes 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honied  showers, 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers, 
Bring  ihe  rathe  primrose, that  forsaken  dies, 
The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine. 
The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy,  freak'd  w  ith  jet. 
The  glowing  violet. 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine. 
With  cowslips  wan,  that  hang  the  pensive  head, 
And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears  ; 
Bid  araaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed. 
And  daffadillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears, 
To  strew  the  laureat  hearse  where  Lycid     lies.'* 
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Satirical  poetry,  we  have  always 
cousidered  as  the  very  lowest  that  can 
lay  any  claim  to  the  appellation.  It  is 
pleasing  and  gratifying  to  lluuk  that 
Prior,  one  ot  the  most  aumirable  satir- 
ists that  ever  lived,  could  yet  have  an 
eye  to  the  beauties  of  nalui^j  so  acute- 
ly ahve,  as  to  enable  him  to  pen  a  de- 
scription like  the  following  : — ' 

"  I  know  not  why  the  beech  delights  the  glade 

With  boughs  extended,  and  a  rounder  shade  ; 

While  towenng  fij-s  in  conic  forms  arise, 

And  with  a  pointed  spear  divide  the  skies  ; 

Nor  why  ag^in  the  changing  oak  should  shed 

The  yearly  honour  of  his  stately  head 

Whilst  the  distinguish'd  yew  is  ever  seen, 

Unchanged  his  branch,  and  permanent  his  green. 

Wanting  the  sun,  why  does  the  Ca/tha  fade  ? 

Why  does  the  cypress  flourish  in  the  shade  ? 

Thejfjg-  and  date,  why  love  tliey  to  remain 

In  middle  station,  and  on  even  plain ; 

While  in  the  lower  marsh  the  gourd  is  found  ; 

And  while  the  hill  with  olive  shade  is  crown'd  ? 

Why  does  one  climate,  and  one  soil  endue 

The  blushing  poppy  with  a  crimson  hue ; 

Yet  leave  the  lily  pale,  and  tinge  the  violet  blue? 

Why  does  the  fond  carnation  love  to  shoot 

A  various  colour  from  one  parent  root  ; 

While  the  fantastic  tulip  strives  to  break 

In  twofold  beauty,  and  a  parted  streak  ? 

The  twiningjassmine,  and  the  blushing  rose. 

With  lavish  grace  their  morning  scents  disclose. 

The  smelling  <«iVojeand_;on9i(t;  declare 

The  stronger  impulse  of  an  evening  air  ? 

Whence  has  tlie  tree  (resolve  nje)  or  the  flower 

A  various  instinct,  or  a  different  power  ? 

Why  should  one  earth,  one  clime,  one  stream,  one 

breath, 
Jlaise  this  to  strength,  and  sicken  that  to  death  ? 

Whence  does  it  happen  that  the  plant  which  well 
We  name  the  sensitive,  should  move  and  feel  ? 
Whence  know  her  leaves  to  answer  her  comman(i. 
And  with  quick  horror  fly  the  neighbouring  hand  ? 

Along  the  sunny  bank,  or  watery  mead. 
Ten  thousand  stalks  their  various  blossoms  spread. 
Peaceful  and  lowly  in  their  native  soil. 
They  neither  know  to  spin,  nor  care  to  toil  ; 
Yet  with  confess'd  magnificence  deride 
Our  vile  attire,  and  impotence  of  pride. 
The  cowslip  smiles— in  brighter  yellow  dress'd 
Than  that  which  veils  the  nubile  virgin's  breast. 
A  fairer  red  stands  blushing  in  the  rose. 
Than  that  which  on  the  bridegroom's  vestment  flows. 
Take  but  the  humblest  hly  of  the  field ; 
And  if  our  pride  will  to  our  reason  yield. 
It  must,  by  sure  comparison,  be  shewn 
That  on  the  regal  seat  great  David's  son, 
Array 'd  in  all  his  robes,  and  types  of  power. 
Shines  with  less  glory,  than  that  simple  flower." 

This  may  be  contrasted  with  Cow- 
per's  admirable  lines  on  the  variety  of 
the  tint  in  the  foliage  of  forest  trees,  in 
the  first  book  of  the  Task. 

L         ATHENEUM  VOi,.  9. 


"  Attractive  is  the  woodland  scene. 

Diversified  with  trees  of  every  growth. 

Alike  yet  various.    Here  the  gi  ay  smooth  trunks 

Of  ash,  or  lime,  or  beech, distinctly  shine 

Within  the  twilight  of  their  distant  shades  ; 

There,  lost  behind  a  rising  ground,  the  wood 

Seems  sunk,  and  shorten 'd  to  its  topmost  boughs. 

No  tree  in  all  tlie  grove  but  has  its  charms, 

Tliough  each  its  hue  peculiar  ;  paler  ^ome, 

And  of  a  wannish  gray  ;  the  wiiiow  such 

And  poplar,  that  with  silver  lines  his  leaf, 

And  ash  far-stittchiijg  his  umbrageous  arm  ; 

Of  deeper  green  the  elm  ;  and  deeper  still. 

Lord  of  the  woods,  the  long-surviving-  oak. 

Some  glossy-leav'd,  and  shining  in  the  sun. 

The  maple,  and  the  beech  of  oily  nuts 

Prolific,  and  the  liine  at  dewy  eve 

Diffusing  odours  ;  nor  unnoted  pass 

The  ss'camore,  capricious  in  atiire. 

Now  green, now  tawny,  and  ere  autumn  yet 

Have  changed  the  woods,  in  scarlet  honours  bright." 

If  this  assemblage  of  trees  'e  line, 
still  finer,  we  think,  is  the  assemblage 
of  flowering  shrubs,  which  he  has  col- 
lected and  contiasted  together  ;  so  dis- 
tinctly and  admirably  are  they  painted, 
that  the  diversified  hues  and  odours  of 
each,  are  as  if  present  to  the  senses. 

Laburnum,  rich 
In  streaming  gold  ;  Syringa  ivory  pure  ; 
The  scented  and  the  scentless  rose  ;  this  red, 
And  of  an  humbler  growth  ;  the  other  fall. 
And  throw  ing  up  into  the  darkest  gloom 
Of  neighbouring  cypress,  or  more  sable  yew. 
Her  silver  globes,  light  as  the  foamy  surf 
That  the  wind  severs  from  the  broken  wave  ; 
The  lilac,  various  in  array,  now  white. 
Now  sanguine,  and  her  beauteous  head  now  set 
With  purple  spikes  pyramidal,  as  if 
Studious  of  ornament, yet  unresolved 
Which  hue  siie  most  approved,  she  chose  them  ftlt 
Copious  of  flowers  th^-  woodbine,  pale  and  wan, 
But  well  compensating  her  sickly  locks 
With  never  cloying  odours,  early  and  late  ; 
Hypericum,  all  bloom, so  thick  a  swarm 
Oi'  flowers,  like  flies  cloathing  her  sl.uder  rods. 
That  scarce  a  leaf  appeai-s  ;  mezereon  too. 
Though  leafless,  well  attired,  and  thick  beset 
With  blushing  wreaths,  investing  every  spray  ; 
Althea  with  the  purple  eye  ;  the  broom. 
Yellow  and  bright,  as  bullion  unalloyed. 
Her  blossoms  ;  and  luxuriant  above  all. 
The  jasmine— throwing  wide  her  el^ant  sweets. 
The  deep  dark  green  of  whose  unvarnish'd  leaf 
Makes  more  conspicuous,  and  illumines  more. 
The  bright  profusion  of  her  scatter'd  stars." 

We  commenced  our  extracts  with  an 
enumeration  of  flowers,  and  shall  con- 
clude them  by  two  others  of  equal 
value.  Earnestly  would  we  rejoice 
were  all  the  writings  of  Shelly  as  exf 
quisite  and  innocent  as  the  following 
lines :— - 
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"  A  sensitive  plant  in  a  eparden  errew. 
Anil  the  younf;  Hinds  fud  it  with  silver  d»'\v. 
And  it  open'd  its  fan-liki-  leaves  to  the  light. 
And  dosed  them  beneath  the  kisses  of  night. 

And  the  spring  arose  on  the  garden  fair, 
Like  the  spirit  of  iov(  felt  every  where  ; 
And  each  Howerand  shrub  on  earth's  dark  breast, 
Ro>e  fiom  the  dreams  of  its  wintry  rest. 

But  none  ever  tremb  ed  and  panted  with  bliss 
In  the  garden,  ihe  fie'd. or  tlie  wilderness. 
Like  a  doe  in  the  noontide  wiih  love's  sweet  want, 
As  the  companion  less  sensitive  plant. 

The  snow-drop,  and  then  the  violet. 
Arose  from  thi  ground  with  warm  rain  wet, 
And  their  breath  was  niix'd  with  fresh  odour,  sent 
From  the  turf,  like  the  voice  and  the  instrument. 

Then  the  pied  wind-flowers,  and  the  tulip  tall, 
And  Narcissi,  the  fairtst  among  them  all, 
Who  gaze  on  their  eyes  in  the  stream's  recess, 
Till  they  die  of  their  own  dear  loveliness. 

And  the  Naiad-like  lily  of  the  vale, 
■\Vhi)m  youth  makes  so  fair,and  passion  so  pale. 
That  the  light  of  its  tremu'ous  bells  is  seen 
Thro' their  pavilions  of  tender  green. 

And  the  hyacinth  purple,  white  and  blue, 
.Which  flung  from  its  bells  a  sweet  peal  anew 
Ot  music  so  delicate,  soft,  and  intense. 
It  was  felt  like  an  odour  within  the  sense. 

And  (he  rose,  like  a  nymph  to  the  bath  addrest. 
Which  unveii'd  the  depth  of  her  glowing  breast, 
Till,fo  d  after  fold,  to  the  fainting  air 
The  soul  of  her  beauty  and  love  lay  bare. 

And  the  wand-like  lily,  which  lifted  up,  , 

As  a  Moenad,  its  moonlight-eolourM  cup, 
Till  tHe  fiery  star,  which  is  its  eye. 
Gazed  thro'  clear  dew  on  the  tender  sky. 

And  thejessamine  faint,  and  sweet  tuberose, 
The  sweetest  flower,  for  scent,  that  blows ; 
And  all  rare  blcssoi]is  from  evei-y  clime 
Grew  in  that  garden,  in  perfect  prime," 

Of  all  coiiteniporary  authors,  we  do 
not  know  any  one  wtio  ha-*  painted  tiie 
a-pects  of  nature  with  a  more  taitlilid 
and  felicitous  pencil  than  Soiittiey.  In 
thi>^  resj)ect,  his  works  abound  wi'h 
passiiri's,  whose  iveril  is  above  all 
prni-ie.  His  lorests  wave,  and  his  wa- 
ters gleam  before  us.  We  almost  hear 
the  rii-tling  ol  the  leaves,  and  the  miir- 
mnringol  the  stream.  His  delineation 
of  objects  renders  ihem  all  bnt  pal()a- 
bU^  We  perceive  their  colour,  rind 
form,  and  consistence,  so  exai  tly  and 
distinctly,  we  almost  iinagine  we  could 
tonch  them.  As  a  man  of  ima^jination 
and  gmius,  he  ha>*  few  equals  ;  thoiii^h 
his  fli-jlits  are,  perha()S,  less  ori^jinal 
than  the  re-casting  of  other  thoughts 
in  the  mould  of  a  powerful   will.     In 


Thalaba  he  leads  lis  from  the  burning 
sands  of  the  desert,  to  the  regions  of 
eternal  frost  ;    and  after  alluding  to 

"  Th    b<auiiful  fields 
Of  England,  where  amid  the  growing  grass 
The  blue-bell  bi  nds,  the  golden  king-cup  sbineSf 
In  the  merry  niucth  of  May" 

We  tinil  liim  equally  at  home  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  luxurious  beauty  of  an 
Asuitic  garden. 

"  Where'er  his  eye  could  reach, 
Fair  structures  rainbow-hued  arose  ; 
And  rich  pavilions  thro'  the  opeiiir.g  woods 
Gleam'd  from  their  wavy  curtains  sunn)  gold  ; 
And  winding  through  the  verdant  vale, 
Flow'd  streams  of  liquid  light; 
And  fluted  cypit  s>es  rear'd  high 
Their  living  obelisks. 
And  broad-leaved  plane-trees  in  long  colonnades 

O'erarchtd  delightful  wa'ks. 
Where  round  their  trunks  the  thousand-tendrii'd  ^ine. 
Wound  up.aiid  hungthe  boughs  with  greener  wreaths 

Aitd  clusters  nit  their  own. 
AVearied  w  iih  endless  beauty  did  his  eyes 
Ri  turn  fiirnst  ?     B-side  him  teems  the  earth 
With  tu  lips,  like  the  ruddy  evening  streak'd  ; 
And  here  the  lily  hangs  her  head  of  snow  ; 

And  here,  amid  her  sable  cup. 
Shines  the  red  eye-spot,  like  one  brightest  star. 
The  solitary  tw  inkier  of  the  night ; 
And  here  the  rose  expands 
Her  paradise  of  leaves. 
And  oh  !  w  hat  odours  the  voluptuous  vale 
Scatters  fromjiismine  bowers, 
From  yem  rose  wilderness. 
From  clusier'd  Henna,  and  from  orange  groTes, 
That  with  such  perfumes  fill'd  the  breeze, 

As  Pl  ris  to  their  sister  bear. 
When  from  the  summit  of  some  lofty  tree. 
She  hangs,  encaged,  the  captive  of  the  Dives.  , 
They  from  their  pinions  shake 
The  swee  tness  of  celestial  flowers. 
And.  as  her  enemies  impure. 
From  that  impervious  poisem  faraway 
Fly  groaning  with  ihe  torment,  she  the  while 

Inhales  her  fragrant  food. 
Suchoduurs  flow'd  upon  the  world. 
When  at  Mahunimed's  nuptials,  word 

Went  forth  in  heaven,  to  roll 
The  everlasting  gate  of  farad  ise 
Back  on  its  living  hinges,  that  its  gales 
Might  visit  all  below  ;  the  general  bliss 
Thriii'd  every  bosom  ;  and  the  family 
of  man,  for  once,  partook  one  general  joy."' 

We  heartily  commiserate  the  man 
whose  heart  is  not  alive  to  the  beauties 
of  external  nature;  and  in  whom  the 
alternanon  of  day  and  night,  and  the 
vicissitude  of  the  seasons,  awaken  no 
feeling  of  deliijlu  and  aduiiratiun.  As- 
suredly to  such  a  one,  the  key  to  a 
inighiy  volume  of  exquisite  pleasure 
is  a-wanting.  Assuredly  to  hiu)  some 
of  the  most  dignified  trains  of  hnmaa 
association  are  as  "  a  book  sealed." 
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BIOGKAPHT   OF    SINGULAR    CHARACTERS 

RECENTLY  DECEASED. 

THE  SULTANA  VALiDE,  MOTHER  OF  THE  greatest  princes  in   the    world.     Aline 

PRESENT   SULTAN.  recollecting     this     flattering     proi'hety, 

/^\Ul{   readers    know  that    nothing  is  which  her  looking-glass  larther  conhrm- 

more  difficult  than  to  penetrate  the  ed,  resolved    to    lollow    all   the  i  liances 

mysteries  of  the  seraglio   of  the  Grand  whii  b  destiny  seemed  to  prepare  lor  her. 

Sigtior.      Some    remarkable   particulars  It  was  in  vain  that  solicitiitions  were  t-m- 

have,     however,    lately     transpired    re-  ployed,  that  remonstrances  were  lavi>h- 

specting  the   Sultana  Valide,   who  dud  ed   to   niake   her  renounce  a  resolution 

not  long  since.      Siie  was  of  a   French  v\hich  could  not  l)ut  appear  extravatraal: 

family,  born   at   Martinique.      Her  pa-  the  hope  ol  a  crown  triunipt.ed  over  all 

rents  sent   her  to    France  at  the   age  of  the  considerations   that  were   sugge-fed 

fourteen,  on   board   a   merchantman   of  to  her,  and  Aline   remained  in   slavery, 

JVlarseilles.     Alter  passiiig  the  Straits  of  which  was  to   he   for   her  the  way  to  a 

Gibraltar,   the  vessel   v\as  attaiked  and  throne. 

captured    by  a   pirate,   which    took   the  The  event  soon  justified  her  brilliant 

crew   and   passengers  as  slaves   to   Al-  ho|)es.      A    rich   and   ambitious   Turk, 

gi'Ts.      The   beautiful  Creole  was   pur-  stiuck    with   her  graces   determined   to 

chased  by  a  merchant,  who  carried  his  purchase  her  and  present  her  to  theSul- 

valuable  acquisi'ion  to  Smyrna.    Mean-  tan,  who  very  soon   noticed   the  young 

time  news   was   received  in    Fiance   of  Odalisque.      From    the    lavonr    of   the 

the  loss  ot  this  interesting  young  |)erson  ;  handkerchief  lo   the  honours  of  the   fa- 

a   relation  who  filled  c)ne  ol  the  highest  vourite    Sultana,   the   interval   was   not 

posts  in  the  department   of  the  marine,  long;   and  the  birth  of  a  prince  wfioin 

and   who  was   in    high   favour  with   the  she    gave    to  the  Ottoman    em[)ire,    in 

prinr>e    minister    the   Due  de   Choiseul,  1784,   raised   to    the   highest   pitch   the 

discovered,   after   many   enquiries,    the  power   of  the   Sultana   Valide.      From 

place  where  Aline  was  held  in  slavery,  that  time  she  enjoyed  in  the  seraglio  an 

The  minister    then    comniissioned    the  ascendency  which  she  retained  till   her 

French  consul   to   offer   a  consideralile  death,  and   the  infliience  ol   which  has 

sum  to  ransom  the  handsonie  slave,  and  gloriously  extended   beyond   the  tomb, 

to  restore  her  to  the  arrns  of  a   mother,  in  the  person  of  her  son,  the   reigning 

who  was  inconsolable  for  her  loss.   The  Sultan. 

Armenian,  satisfied  with  the  ransom.  Several  Frenchmen  attached  to  the 
was  ready  to  accept  the  sum,  and  the  embassy  o[  Count  Choiseul  Gouffier. 
consul  already  announced  the  happy  v\ere  acquainted  with  the  origin  and  the 
result  of  his  zeal  and  his  negociation,  power  of  Aline ;  her  relations  were  ap- 
%vhen  Aline,  from  a  caprice  which  her  prised  of  her  exalted  destiny  :  but  the 
friend*^  were  very  far  from  expecting,  suspicious  etiquette  of  the  seraglio  al- 
rendered  all  the  measures  useless  which  ways  prevented  every  communication, 
they  had  taken  to  procure  her  liberty.  Tlie  grandeur  of  the  Sultana  Valide  did 
It  is  well  known  that  the  negroes,  like  not  change  the  affection  of  her  family 
all  ignorant  and  superstitious  people,  for  this  interesting  branch  of  it ;  the 
have  great  faith  in  divination  and  for-  memory  of  Aline  has  been  perpetuated 
tune-telling.  An  old  negress,  a  sybil  in  it ;  a  young  person,  beautiful  as  the 
respected  by  the  blacks,  and,  it  is  said,  first  Aline,  modest  as  herself,  bears  this 
in  no  little  credit  with  the  white*,  had  romantic  name — without  aspiring  how- 
predicted  to  the  charming  Creole,  that  ever  to  the  honours  of  the  seraglio. 
she  would  one  day  become  one  of  the 
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HENRY   ANDREWS,    OF   RoYSTON. 


nPHE  late  Henry  Andrews,  of  Roys- 
ton,  the  celebrated  calculator,  was 
born  at  Frieston,  near  Grantliam,  in 
Lincolnshire,  of  poor  parents.  At  the 
age  of  6  years  he  would  frequently 
stand  in  his  shirt,  looking  at  the  moon 
out  of  the  chamber  window,  at  mid- 
night ;  and  when  about  10  years  of 
age,  he  used  to  fix  a  table  on  Frieston 
Green,  in  clear  frosty  nights,  and  set  a 
telescope  thereon  to  view  the  stars. 
Soon  after,  he  would  sit  for  weeks  to- 
gether by  the  fire-side,  with  a  table 
spread  full  of  book?,  making  astronom- 
ical calculations.  At  a  suitable  age  he 
was  sent  from  home  to  earn  his  living, 
and  the  first  situation  he  filled  was  at 
Sleaford,  as  servant  to  a  shopkeeper  ; 
after  this  he  went  to  Lincoln,  to  wait 
■upon  a  lady,  and  during  this  servitude 
used,  at  every  opportunity,  to  make 
weather-glasses  and  weather-houses. 
His  last  situation  of  this  kind  was  in 
the  service  of  J.  Verinum,  esq.  ;  and 
his  master,  finding  him  so  intent  on 
study,  allowed  him  two  or  three  hours 
every  day  for  that  purpose.  On  the 
1st  of  April,  1764,  he  went  to  Aswer- 
by  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Christopher 
Whitchcote,  to  view  the  great  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  which  was  visible  on  that 
day,  where  a  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  had  assembled  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  as  he  had  previously  calcu- 
lated a  type  of  this  eclipse,  he  presented 
the  same  to  the  company,  shewing 
them  the  manner  of  its  appearance  in 
a  dark  room  upon  a  board,  and  after  it 
was  over,  they  unanimously  declared 
that  his  calculations  came  nearer  the 
truth  than  any  given  in  the  Almanacks. 


A  short  time  after  this  period  he  open- 
ed a.  school  at  Bassingthorpe,  near 
Grantham,  and  afterwards  engaged  as 
an  usher  in  a  clergyman's  boarding 
school,  at  Stilton.  He  then  settled  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  proposed  to  re- 
side, in  the  expectation  that  he  might 
derive  some  advantage  in  prosecuting 
his  studies,  from  the  men  of  science  in 
the  university  ;  but  the  noise  and  bus- 
tle of  the  town  not  being  agreeable  to 
him,  he  left  Cambridge,  and  came  to 
reside  at  Royston,  where  he  opened  a 
school  at  the  age  of  23  years,  and  at 
this  place  continued,  as  schoolmaster 
and  bookseller,  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  which  happened,  after  a  short 
illness,  on  the  26lh  of  January,  1820, 
at  the  age  of  76  years,  having  enjoy- 
ed an  uninterrupted  state  of  good 
health  till  his  last  illness.  He  had  a 
very  extraordinary  genius  for  astrono- 
my, whicn  he  cultivated  through  life; 
for  more  than  40  years  he  was  a  com- 
puter of  the  Nautical  Ephemeris,* 
and  compiler  of  Moore's  Almanack, 
published  by  the  Stationer's  Company, 
for  the  same  period,+  He  was  greatly 
esteemed  for  his  integrity,  talents,  and 
modesty,  by  every  scientific  man  who 
was  personally  acquainted  with  him, 
or  with  whom  he  had  been  connected, 
particularly  by  the  late  Astronomer 
Royal  (Dr.  Maskelyne,)  who  valued 
him  much,  and  who,  in  relation  to  the 
Nautical  Ephemeris,  was  in  constant 
correspondence  with  him  for  nearly 
half  a  century  ;  and  also  Dr.  Charles 
Hutton,  under  whose  superintendence 
he  made  the  astronomical  calculations 
of  the  Stationers'  Almanacks. 


*  Since  lie  ceased,  from  increase  of  a^e,  to  be  the  calculator  of  this  ephemeris,  it  has 
fallen  into  discredit  at  home  and  abroad.  „„  „^„        .  „     „~* 

+  The  sale  of  Moore's  Almanack,  in  his  hands  rose  to  430,000  copies  per  annum— yet 
honest  Andrews  never  got  above  ^^Sfor  his  labours  !  This  prodigious  ?""C"lat'on  arose  trom 
the  astrological  predictions  with  which  the  worthy  calculator  was  required  to  bll  it,  »""  ^'"» 
which  it  is  allowed  to  be  filled,  though  printed  for  a  public  company,  and  revised  and  sane- 
tionedat  Lambeth  Palace,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury!  Andrews  himselt  •a«sn«'a 
as  much  at  his  own  predictions,  and  their  success,  as  any  one  of  the  most  enlignteneo  or  nis. 
readers  ;  but  the  circulation  of  the  Almanacks  depended  on  their  insei  tion,  and  ne  was  ex- 
pected to  supply  them,  or  lose  his  employment.  Of  course  he  predicted  secundim  auem^ 
and  followed  his  books  and  the  stars,  which  indicated  events  in  various  ratios  of  ProbabH^ty, 
and  if  one  in  ten  came  true,  it  satisfied  the  superstition,  folly,  and  credulity  ot  l^e  dupe,  oi 
dreams,  omens,  signs,  and  prophecies,  who  were  his  readers,  and  who,  in  spite  oi  eaucaiioii 
and  philosophy,  still  constitute  a  majority  of  this  great  nation. 
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CORNUCOPIA 


OF   LITERART   CORIOSITIES   AND   REMARKABLE   FACTS. 


DISCRETION. 

'T^HE  late  Lord  Mansfield,  no  lespemi- 
nent  for  his  great  acquirements  than 
the  acuteness  of  his  understanding,  was 
once  asked  by  a  country  gentleman, 
whether  he  should  take  upon  himself 
the  office  of  a  justice  of  peace,  as  he 
was  conscious  of  his  want  of  legal 
knowleoge  ?  "  My  good  friend,"  re- 
plied this  sagacious  lawyer,  "  you  have 
good  sense,  hooesfy,  and  coolness  of 
temper  ;  these  qualities  will  enable  you 
to  judge  rightly,  but  withhold  your 
reasons  of  decision,  for  they  may  be 
disputable," 

THE    EXPLANATION 

When  the  late  Doctors  P.  and  S., 
eminent  physicians,  were  on  a  shooting 
party,  they  missed  every  shot  for  some 
time.  The  gamekeeper  requested  leave 
to  follow  the  last  covey  now  on  the 
wing,  adding — "  for  I  will  soon  doctor 
them."  "What do  you  mean,  fellow," 
qu'ilh  Dr.  P.,  "by  doctoring  them  ?" 
"  Why  kill  them,  to  be  sure,"  replied 
the  impetuous  rustic. 

An  old  Indian  Chief  who  was  in  the 
fatal  expedition  with  the  British  army 
under  General  Braddock,  when  he  be- 
sieged Ticonderoga,  and  formed  part  of 
the  detachment  which  General  Wash- 
ington saved,  dined  with  the  American 
Fabius,  at  Mount  Vernon  in  Virginia  ; 
after  the  repast,  the  savage  hero  indicat- 
ed signs  of  disappointment,  if  not  dis- 
gust. When  the  venerable  General  in- 
quired, by  the  interpreter,  the  cause  of 
his  chagrin,  the  savage  stood  erect,  and 
told  his  illustrious  host,  that  some  years 
ago,  when  he  was  in  the  Indian  castle, 
he,  the  savage  had  offered  him  the  em- 
braces of  his  Sqiiuw  ;  and  he  was 
wonderfully  surprised  that  the  General 
had  not  returned  this  instance  of  civili- 
ty, by  a  similar  offer  of  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton. The  General  excused  himself,  by 
averring  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of 
his  country.  As  Mrs.  W.  who  was 
present,  understood  the  tenor  of  the  de- 


mand, she  became  much  agitated  with 
terror,  which  the  Indian  perceiving,  he 
told  her  with  manly  dignity,  that  she 
had  nothing  to  fear ;  as,  if  the  General 
had  complied,  he  should  only  have 
walked  up  to  her  to  signify  his  right  to 
this  sort  of  hospitable  courtesy,  and 
then  bowing  have  resigned  her  to  her 
white  chief. 

In  a  translation  of  Hippocrates,  is 
the  following  piece  of  grave  advice, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  great  name 
of  the  Counsellor,  will  hardly  have  ma- 
ny followers. 

In  a  fracture  of  the  thigh  "  the  ex- 
tension ought  to  be  particularly  great, 
the  muscles  being  so  strong  that,  not- 
withstanding the  effect  of  the  bandages, 
their  contraction  is  apt  to  shorten  the 
limb.  This  is  a  deformity  so  deplora- 
ble, that  when  there  is  reason  to  appre- 
hend it,  I  would  advise  the  patient  to 
suffer  the  other  thigh  to  be  broken  also, 
in  order  to  have  them  both  of  one 
length."  Ignatius  Loyola,  who,  to 
preserve  the  shape  of  his  boot,  had  a 
considerable  part  of  his  leg  bone  sawed 
off,  would  have  been  a  docile  patient  of 
the  sage  Hippocrates. 

EPITAPHS. 

I  have  often  wished  these  false  records 
of  the  deceased  were  written  upon  oath. 
We  should  then  have  less  falsehood  in 
compositions  wherein  truth  would  be  so 
desirable  and  useful,  and  our  churches 
that  boast  of  symmetry  and  good  archi- 
tecture, would  not  be  so  often  disgraced 
by  these  sublime  panegyrics.  I  have 
heard  a  friend,  who  loved  punning  even 
on  such  grave  subjects,  declare,  that  the 
only  assertions  which  epitaphs  in  gene- 
ral could  boast  as  true,  were  the  initial 
words  "  Here  lieth." 

While  Queen  Ann  was  dressing, 
prayers  used  to  be  read  in  the  outward 
room,  where  hung  a  naked  Venus. 
One  of  the  ladies  in  waiting  was  order- 
ed to  bid  Dr.  Madox,  Bishop  of  Wor- 
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cester,  begin   the  service.     IL*  archly  delightful   sympathy,  which  contirm^'d 

said,  "  a  very  pretty  altar-piece  is  lljere,  for  a  period  of  tweiiiy-six  years  wiih<iit 

madam,"  iiiterniptioii.      The  cardinal   iallinj;   ill. 

The  Queen  one  day   changing   her  and    being  told   by  his   physirimis   that 

clothes,  directed  the  Bishop  to  read  the  he  would  not  recover,  made  his  will,  i>y 

service   in   an    adjoining   room.       The  which    he  made    Prinh    his   sole    heir  ; 

prelate  was  silent.     The  Queen  sent  to  but   such  was  the  generosity  ot  ilie   Ve- 

iiiow  the  reason.      The  Bishoj)  replied,  netian,  that   he  disirihnted  the  wiinleof 

lie  would    not  read   the  word  of  God,  it    among  the   English   kindn-d    oi    ins 

or  rather  ichisUe  it  through  a  key  hole."  friend,  saying,  "  VViiile  my  In. '1111,   ilie 

cardinal,   lived,  we    strove  who    >lionid 

A  RARE  LEGATFE.  render  the  greatest  benefits  to  eaeh   oth- 

Cardinal  Pole  and  a  Venetian   gen-  er  ;   but  by  dying,  he    has  got  the   start 

tleman   nanied  Alostio  Piiuli,  attracted  ol  me  in  kindiie>s,  in  enahling  me  i«'do 

much  notice  at  Rome  for  their  conform-  so  much  good  to  his   relations  lu  Eng- 

jty  in  manners,  reciprocal  atlection,  and  land." 


THE    maid's    remonstrance. 

FROM     AV      UNPlIBLIsnED     OPERA,     BT      T.   CAMPBELL. 

NEVER  \veddin(j,  cvt  r  wooing. 

Still  a  lovelorn  heart  pursuing. 

Read  you  not  the  wrongs  you  're  doing 

In  my  cheek's  pale  hue  ? 
AH  my  life  willi  sorrow  strewing. 

Wed,  or  cease  to  woo. 

Rivals  banished,  bosoms  plighted, 
Still  our  (lays  are  disunited  ; 
Uow  the  lanip  of  hope  is  lighted, 

Now  half-quencli'd  appi-ars, 
Daiiip'd,and  wavering,  and  benighted, 

Midst  my  sighs  and  tears. 

Charms  you  call  your  dearest  blessiii{f, 
Lips  that  thrill  at  your  caressing, 
£yes  a  mutual  soul  confessing. 

Soon  you'll  make  them  grow 
Sim,  and  worthless  your  possessing, 

Not  w  ith  age,  but  woe  ! 


ABSENCE. 

FROM     THE      SAME. 

'Tis  not  the  loss  of  love's  assurance. 

It  is  not  doubting  what  thou  art. 
But  'tis  the  too  long  endurance 
Of  absence,  that  afHiets  ni)  heart. 

The  fondest  thoughts  tw  o  hearts  can  cherish. 
When  each  is  lonely  doom'd  to  wetp, 

Are  fruits  on  desei-t  isles  that  perish, 
Or  riches  buried  in  the  deep. 

What  though,  untouch'd  bv  .jealous  madness, 
Our  bosom's  peace  may  fall  to  wifck  ; 

Th'  undoubting  hesrt,  that  breaks  with  taduest, 
Is  but  more  slowly  doom'd  to  break. 

Absence  !  is  not  the  soul  torn  by  it 

From  more  than  light, or  life, or  breath  ? 

'Tis  Lethe's  gloom,  but  not  its  quiet, 
The  pain  without  the  peace  of  death. 
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From  the  Englisli  MaKazints,  &c.  Feb.  1821. 


NF.VT  ROYAL  gOCIF.TY. 

Want  of  rodm  la^t  nioiitli  compelled  us  to 
t>mit  :he  follcvwina;  aC' ouiit  of  the  propostd 
ISevv  R<)>al  S()r>(  t>  oi  Litt'ratuie,  iiistitutcd 
by  Ills  Viajesty,  "  fur  the  eiiCoiinipeineiit  of 
ind  ?;fnt  ineril,  and  the  proniot;Oii  of  "leiieial 
literaliire.  To  Consist  ol  hoi. oral  y  mein  ers, 
subsdihiii^  members,  and  a?sociat.:s. 

"  TiiC  class  of  honora-j  members  is  inten- 
ded   to    comprise  some  of    the  mo  t  einmeit 
liteia<y  men  in  the  thiee  kiii^(lom~,  and  tae 
most  ;list.iiguisiii  d  femal-  writers  of  the  pre- 
sent d..y.      An  annual    sub-crijiti   i    of  two 
gill  e.i •■  w.ll  const lai lea  subset il>ins me mi-er. 
Su   -cnhers  often  j;'iiiiea-,aiiil  upwauls,  will 
beent  tied  to  privilej;es  i.eieaftt  r  :i  entioiieil, 
aceor.Mi)^  to  the    dale  oi   their  su!.scriplion. 
Tlie  cla-s  (;f  associates  is  (o  consist  of  twenly 
men  of  (iist.iij^uiNlifd    learniiijsr,   authors    of 
some  cred.tabi'   work  of  literature,  and  men 
of  fjood  moial  character  ;  ten  under  ihe   pa- 
trouase  ot  tne  King,  and  ten  under  Ihe   pa- 
tronage of  ihesoiK  ty.   ilisMaje  ly  h.is  lieen 
p|i  ,is,.(|  to  expreso,  in    the    miist  tavi.mable 
terms,  his  appiob.ition  of  the  proposed  socie- 
ty, and  to  hniioui  it  with  his  inuii  ticent  pa- 
tronage, by  assigning  tlie  sumo'  one  hundred 
guineas  eacli  to  ten  of  tlie  as?ociates,  payable 
out  of    the  prvy  purse  ;  and   aUo  an  aiiiiual 
prcm  urn  of  one  nu. aired  guineas,  for  the  Ixst 
di-sertation  on  some  interesimg  su  Jeei,  to  be 
chosen  by  a  council  belonging  to    the  socie- 
ty     Ten   associates    will    be  placed  under 
the  patronage  of  the  society,  as  soon  as  the 
subsiriplious  (a  large  port  on  of  which  will 
he  annually  funded  for  the  purpose)  -hall  be 
sufficient,  and  in  proportion  as  they    beceme 
«o.     An  annual  subscriber   of  ten  guineas, 
continued  for  five  years,  or  a    life  subscrip- 
tion   of    one  hundred  guineas,   will  entitle 
luch  subscribers   to   nominate  an   a-sociate, 
Uiidei  the  society's  patronage,  according   to 
the  date  of  their  subscriptions.     Tlie  associ- 
ates under  the  patronage  of  the  King,  will 
he  elected  by  respected  and  competent  judg- 
es.     The  as-ociatts  nominated  by  subscribers 
roust  have  the  same  qualifications,  of  learn- 
ing, moral  character,  and    public  principle, 
as  .Hose  who  are  elected,  and  must  be  ap- 
proved hy  thesamejuiiges.     Kvery  associate, 
at  liisadmission,  will  cnoosesome  subject,  or 
su  >j'  cts  of    literature    for  discussion,  and 
will  engage  to  devote  such  d  scussionsto  the 
soc.ety's  Meii.oirs  of  Liteialiirc,   c.f  which  a 
volume  Will    be   published    by  the    society, 
from  lime  to  time  ;  m   which  "  Memoiis   will 
likewise  be  inserted  the  suet  esive  prize  dis- 
sertations.    From  the   months  of  February 
to  July,  it  is  purposed  liiat  a  weekly  meeting 
of  the  society  shall  be  held;  and  a  monthly 
meetingdunng  theolher6monthso'  the  year.' 
His  Majesty  has   it   is  said    mliusted    the 
formation  of  the   institution   to   the    learned 
and  euiineiit  liurgess,  Uishop  of  Sf.  David's. 
We  liave  oiitaiiied  aco,  y  of  the  fust  ques- 
tions to  be  proposed  :  Isf.  For  the  King's  pre- 
luiumotlUO  guineas:  On   the  age,  writings, 
and  genius  of  Homer  ;  and  on  the  state  of  re- 
I'S'in,  society,  learning,  and  the  arts,  during 
that  period,  collected  from  the  writings  of 


Homer.  2d.  For  the  society's  premium  of 
fifty  guineas:  IJartinOira  poem.  3d.  For 
the  society's  premium  of  twenty-five  guineas: 
On  the  hist.ry  of  tlie  Greek  language,  on 
the  present  language  of  Greece,  and  on  the 
difl'ei-ences  between  ancient  and  modem 
Greek. 

GOR    TflllR,    A    NEW   VARIETY   OF  THE   WILD 

ASS. 

The  Maniuis  of  Ha>tngs,  Governor-Gen- 
eral m  Irdia,  has  received  as  a  present  tioni 
the  Nabi  b  ot  Bhawulpu',  a  wild  ass,  of  tnc 
sp' <  les  called  Gnr  T/ntr,  by  the  Indian^. 
This  beautiful  aninal  is  ir  im  11  to  1'.'  UmiU 
high,  has  long  eais,  black  eyes,  and  is  ef  a 
chamoie  colour.  He  is  not  to  be  tamed, 
and  in  this  and  many  other  respects,  he  re- 
sembles the  A  ncaii  Zebra.  He  is  represent- 
ed as  a  most  tinised  model  of  beauty,  agility 
and  strength. 

NEWLY    DISCOVERED   ISLANDS  IN   THE  SOUTH 
SEA. 

M.  Graner,  a  M  jor  in  the  Swedish  service, 
wtio  set  out  last  year  toex['lo  e  in  the  South 
Sea,  a  new  route  for  merciiant  vessels  Irom 
Chill  to  the  l.iist  Indies,  has  discovered  in 
that  ocean  a  group  of  islands  hitherto  un- 
known to  manners.  To  the  largest  of  them 
he  has  given  the  name  of  Oscar.  H  is  to  be 
I  egret  ted  that  Ihe  Swedish  journals,  fmni 
wiiirh  this  intelligence  is  extracted,  furnish 
no  d' tails  relative  to  the  positiua  of  these 
islands. 

MERMAID. 

One  of  those  natuial  curiosities,  which 
some  personsafl'eci  to  believe  does  not  ex  st, 
called  a  Mermaid,  has  arrived  on  hoard  the 
Borneo,  now  lying  in  the  Thames,  from  Uen- 
coolen,  inS.imatra.  It  is  of  a  perfect  human 
form  from  the  head  to  the  mid. ile,  and  the 
rest  consists  of  a  tail  of  a  fish  resembling  the 
dolphin. 

POLAR     EXPEDITION. 

Most  of  the  specimens  of  natural  history, 
&c.  from  Lancaster's  Sound, h  ive  been  land- 
ed,and  are  eitiier  in  the  possession  of  private 
individuals,  or  depos  ted  in  public  musfums. 
The  custom-house  officers,  four  of  whom,  we 
believe,watchfd  this  transfer  with  lynx-eyed 
jealou-y,  had  even  assessed  the  u|iper  bone 
of  a  whale's  head,  whch  we  observed  on  the 
deck  of  the  Hecla,  and  which,  it  was  con- 
seriuently  said,  would  be  thrown  into  the 
Ti'iames  !  Yet  this  sirgular  cuiiosity  was 
brought  from  Melville  Island,  where  it  was 
found  three  ouarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  and  about  fifty  feetat)Ove  the  level  of 
the  sea,  nearly  embedded  in  the  earth,  where, 
in  all  probability,  it  had  lain  for  many  centu- 
ries. How  it  came  into  this  situation  is  a 
problem  not  to  be  solved,  except  b>  the  sup- 
position, that  tl.ese  islands  must  formerly 
have  been  under  Ihe  water:  it  r.-quired  sev- 
en men  to  move  it  down  to  the  ship.     Weal- 
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so  saw  tlie  head  of  the  musk-ox  a  model  of 
compact  strength.  The  bases  of  the  horns 
are  so  broad  as  to  cover  all  the  upper  portion 
of  the  skull  above  the  ey-'s,  and  several  in- 
<lies  in  thicktiess,  vv'th  slight  grooves  to  the 
bend  of  the  horn,  wlien  a  smooth  and  fine 
curve  is  projected.  Of  these  animals,  ooly 
three  males  were  shot.  When  the  spring 
had  advanced  a  little,  they  appeared  in 
small  droves  on  Melvile  Island,  coming  evi- 
dently over  the  ice  from  the  American  conti- 
nent. The  carcass  of  tae  first  killed,  and 
largest,  weighed  about  TOOlbs.  o'  570  with- 
out the  entrails.  They  are,  therefore,  about 
the  size  of  the  cattle  of  the  Scotch  High- 
lands. *  In  ornithology,  the  most  beautiful 
specimen  is  the  k.ng-duck,  not  only  the 
pride  of  Arctic  birds  but  decidedly  the  finest 
of  the  species,  to  which  it  belongs  in  the  uni- 
verse. We  never  beheld  such  exquisite 
marking  as  the  head  displays  ;  and  the  col- 
ours are  equally  superb  and  uncommon. 
The  figures  seem  cut  out  of  the  m.)st  elegant 
velvet,  which  the  feathers  resemble  in  form 
and  substance.  There  is  askinny  membrane 
above  the  bill,  of  a  delicate  lemon-tint,  and 
all  around  is  of  hues  as  brilliant  as  fancy 
could  Conceive  in  a  painted  bird.  Of  the 
mineral  productions,  we  have  above  twenty 
diflereiit  varieties,  from  granite  ai.d  gneiss 
of  the  primitive,  to  sand-stone  and  iroii-stone 
of  tiie  secondary  order.  Several  specmiens 
of  slate  are  among  the  number:  a  reddish 
granite,  like  that  of  Egypt,  mica,  grey  lime- 
stone, marble,  serpentine,  quartz,  stinkstoiie, 
madrepores,  and  a  sort  of  bituminous  slaty 
coal,  which  burns  with  a  flame  like  Cannel- 
coal  when  put  to  the  candle.  Of  thiS  sub- 
stance there  was  abuiidance  ;  but  it  was  not 
calculated  to  burn  alone,  so  as  tc  be  advan- 
tageously used  by  our  gallant  countrymen, 
as  the  slate  predominated  over  tiie  mineral 
pitch.  The  mouse  of  Barrow's  Sound  was 
not  the  common  mouse  of  Europe,  but  a  dis- 
tinct species ;  it  was  a  sort  of  dun  colour  in 
summer,  but  turns  white  in  winter.  It 
abounds  on  Alelville  Island,  and  is  suppose  I 
to  form,  during  the  hardest  period  of  the  yeai , 
a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  wolf. 
The  greatest  inconveniences  experienced 
from  the  cold  during  the  late  expedition, 
were  those  felt  in  the  sleeping-births,  which, 
as  usual,  a  'joined  the  ship's  sides  ;  and  these, 
owing  to  the  ice  forming  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  bulwark  and  temporary  side  (about 
a  foot  Within  the  former),  were  brought  to  a 
piercing  temperature  that  struck  througli  ad- 
jacent bodies.  To  remedy  this  in  some  de- 
gree, several  of  the  officers  let  down  their 
beds,  so  as  to  form  something  like  sofas, 
towards  their  cabins;  but  in  the  new  equip- 
ments for  the  next  vojage,  a  general  and 
much  improved  plan  has  been  adopted. 
The  births  are  all  to  be  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  vessels,  and  the  gangways  are  to  pass 
round  the  sides.  At  the  period  when  the  sun 
had  its  greatest  southern  declination,  there 
was  perceptible  from  about  half-past  J 1  A.  m. 
to  near  1  p.  m.  (by  the  by,  our  poor  fellows 
had  little  of  either  ante  or  post  meridian  for 
several  months)  a  glimmering  of  light,  by 
which,  turning  the  back  to  the  south,  and 
holding  np  the  volnme  so  as  to  receive  the 
full  benefit  of  the  faint  effulgeDce,  aided  by 


the  reflection  from  the  snowy  ground,  it  was 
possible  to  read  the  print  of  a  small  prayer- 
book.  The  moon  was  visible  through  the  24 
hours,and  siioiie  with  a  splendour  resembling 
our  citarest  frost\  nights  in  winter.  We 
have  seen  most  of  the  epeciinens  of  vegetation 
(ainouiiting  to  perhaps  aO genera),  which,  not 
to  fat  gue  our  readers  with  their  botanical 
names,  chielly  cimsists  of  mosses,  grasses,  and 
some  flowers.  Among  the  latter,  we  recog- 
nised the  poppy,  wiiicn  grows  to  tie  height 
of  seven  or  eight  inches,  and  blossoms  above 
the  whitened  surface — thus  uft'onling  a  stand- 
ard whereby  to  judge  of  tiie  general  depthjof 
the  snow,  and  sheddiiig  a  lonely  camel  on 
the  uniform  desert-  Another  ot  tlie  flowers 
resembles  the  cowslip,  but  has  a  dillerent 
leaf.  The  lichens  are  various  and  pretty. 
Oneof  the  grasses  seeds  with  a  gieat  piofu- 
sion  of  eotton-like  substance. 

The  new  expedition,  consisting  of  the  Hec- 
la,  anil  the  i^'nry  boml),  of  nearly  the  same 
tonnage,  will  sail  about  the  end  of  May  :  its 
immediate  object  is  not  Lancastei's  Sound, 
but  Hudson's  Bav,  which  it  is  appoaiteO  to 
explore  to  the  North  and  Novth-w  >t  :  to  as- 
cert.iin  if  any  channel  leads  to  Prnite  Re- 
gent's inlet,or  other  part  of  the  seas  iravtrsed 
last  year.  The  Hecla  is  to  he  again  com- 
manded by  Captain  Parry  ;  the  Fuij,  oy 
Lieutenant  Lyon,  the  African  iravellei,  and 
companion  of  Ritchie,  who  has  recently  re- 
turned from  that  qua  tei  of  the  globe,  and 
announced  his  journey  for  pulication.  Mr^ 
Fisher  the  Suigeoi,,  is  aijpoiiited  to  the  Hec- 
la. This  able  and  meritorious  oflicer  is  the 
same  wiio  is  mentioned  with  so  much  distinc- 
tion, in  the  account  of  the  Alceste's  Voyage 
to  China.  The  Fury  is  fitting  for  the  voyage. 
The  temporary  i.uidmg  over  her  deck  is  ve- 
ry simiiar  to  that  put  up  while  wintering  in 
the  North.  Under  such  a  shed,  our  bra.ve 
tars  regularly  exercised  in  the  most  incie- 
ment  weatlier,  by  moving  rapidly  round  the 
deck.  Strange  ;"t  is  to  say,  that  the  want  of 
(clear)  ice  prevented  thein  from  the  exer- 
cise of  skaitiig. 

LITERARY. 

Select  Works  of  the  British  Poets;  with 
Biographical  and  Critical  Prefaces  ;  by  Dr. 
Aikin,  in  10  vols,  is  published. 

Austen  Park,  a  tale,  bj  J.  Edmeston. 

Picturesque  Piety  :  or  Scripture  Tiuths, 
illustrated  by  48  engravings,  by  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Taylor,  of  Ongar. 

A  New  Series  of  Curiosities  of  Literature 
are  announced,  by  J.  D'Israeli,  in  3  vols. 

No  less  than  three  Weekly  Literary 
Journals  are  now  published  in  London. 

1.  rhe  Literary  Chronicle. 

2.  The  Literary  Gazette,  and 

3.  The  Independent. 

And  no  less  than  ten  Quarterly  Works 
now  appear  regularly. 

1.  The  Edinburgh  Review. 

2.  The  i"dinhurgli  Physical  Journal. 

3.  The  Quarterly  Review. 

4.  Braiide's  Journal. 

5.  Brewster's  Journal. 

6.  The  Classical  Journal. 

7.  The  British  Review. 

8.  The  Annals  of  Oriental  Literature. 

9.  The  London  Journal  of  Science. 

10.  The  Quarterly  Musical  Review. 


*  The  engraving  in  Shaw's  Zoology  is  not  like  t^e  animal  ;   the  print  of  the  female  has 
more  resemblaace  to  the  male. 
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Letter  IF. 

OTH  religion  and  the  laws  afford  a  In  their  code  of  legislation  for  the 
degree  o\  protection  to  the  poor  Blacks,tbe  Spaniards  have  one  provision 
negroes,  as  if  desirous  of  mitigating  which  every  friend  of  humanity  must 
their  hard  fate.  You  cannot  be  unap-  applaud.  When  a  slave  is  too  severely 
prised  of  the  numberless  holidays  in  treated,  he  may  demand  another  master, 
the  S()ani9h  calendar  ;  including  Sun-  This  is  politic  ;  it  presents  a  kind  of 
days,  they  take  up  one-fourth  part  of  refuge  to  the  over-harrassed  negro,  so 
the  year. — All  these  are  breathing  times  as  not  to  sink  in  despair,  or  to  meditate 
and  days  of  repose  for  the  negroes,  who  revolt  and  vengeance, 
then  are  not  visited  by  the  merciless  But  it  is  not  always  in  their  power  to 
Majorat,  nor  have  they  to  dread  the  profit  by  this  salutary  expedient  ;  the 
gashes  of  his  ever  menacing  whip.  In  magistrate  may  reside  at  too  great  a 
the  morning,  he  lays  his  griefs  and  re-  distance,  and  they  incur  the  risk  of  be- 
sentment  at  the  loot  of  the  cross  ;  there  ing  taken  up  as  fugitives.  An  in>tance 
he  implores  consolation  and  strength  to  of  this  I  was  an  eye-witness  of.  A  black 
support  the  toils  of  existence.  was  running  away  to  lodge  his  com- 
To  see  the  young  negresses  at  their  plaints  with  an  Alcayde,  but  had  scarce- 
toilette  has  its  share  of  interest  for  the  ly  overpassed  the  limits  of  the  planta- 
observing  eye.  There  is  a  degree  of  tion,  when  he  was  stopped,  in  a  narrow 
candour  and  natural  grace  that  cannot  path,  by  his  master.  The  unfortunate 
fail  to  inspire  regard  ;  no  art  in  their  co-  man  was  soon  laid  in  irons,  and  lay 
quetry,  and  this  too,  is  an  additional  or-  chained  for  about  six  weeks,  during 
nan)ent.  which  time,  he  had  every  morning  to 
In  the  evenings,  they  have  their  songs  bear  thirty  lashes  of  the  whip. — You 
and  dances, for  every  negro  is  a  minstrel,  ask,  who  was  this  monster,  that  could 
troubadour,  and  dancer,  as  occasion  re-  thus  resent  his  slave's  seeking  the  pro- 
quires.  Tlieir  dancing  is  all  pantomime,  tection  of  the  law  ?  It  was  the  identi- 
and  the  different  passions  are  portrayed  cal  philosopher  I  have  been  noticing  a 
on  their  countenances  with    astonishing  little  before.* 

accuracy.      These    jesticulalions     and  The  negroes  have  another  resource 

movements  they  inherit   from  their  pa-  much  more  effectual,  the  wives   of  the 

rents.without  being  able  to  develop  any  planters.     No    sooner    do    they    make 

particular  plot  replete    with    incidents,  their    appearance,     than    the     Majorat 

One  thing  surprises  me,their  frank, open,  throws  down  his  whip,  and  even    the 

gay  demeanor,  under  such  circumstance,  husband  loses  his  authority.     This  is  £ 

•  See  Alh.  vol.  vii.  p.  410. 
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valuable  remnant  of  the  antient  Spanish 
gallantry.  To  the  lacerated  negro, 
they  appear  like  angels  from  Heaven. 
I  need  not  say  that  they  are  almost 
idolizeil — and  this  veneration  is,  in  my 
opinion  the  liest  safeguard  to  the  colony 
against  an  insurrection. 

Jfyou  ask  the  Majorats,  whether 
gentleness  would  not  answer  all  the  ends 
of  violence,  they  tell  yon  it  would  pro- 
duce first  contempt,  and  then  massa- 
cres, and  I  have  lound  them  all  of  this 
mind.  I  cannot  as-^ent  to  such  a  terri- 
fic dogma,  Init  rather  conceive,  that 
their  consciences,  beset  with  terrors,  are 
in  flread  of  re|)risals. 

After  all,  nothing  is  so  wretched  as 
the  life  of  a  planter.  If  neither  the 
cries  nor  the  songs  of  the  negroes,  are 
wiihin  hearing,  he  turns  pale  ;  this  si- 
lence is  the  signal  of  a  revolt.  Then 
his  people  must  go  the  rounds;  every 
secret  place  must  be  visited,  and  though 
nothmg  can  be  discovered,  there  still 
appears  cause  for  alarm.  Every  night 
this  uneasiness  recurs,  and  with  a  fa- 
tigued body,  the  master  can  have  but  a 
slight  sleep,  and  not  the  happiest 
dreams. 

All  the  habitations  stand  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  plain,  where  theeyecan  range 
over  every  thing  wiihin  the  space  of  a 
league.  Here  is  no  wood  to  yield 
shf^lter  ;  all  around  you  are  in  a  burn- 
ing furnace.  1  thought  at  first,  it  must 
be  some  voluptuous  treat  to  the  colonists, 
to  be  thus  drenched  in  heat — but  I 
quickly  found  myself  mistaken,  and  it 
is  the  dread  of  being  surprised  by  the 
negroes,  that  creates  this  apparent  aver- 
sion for  wood  and  shade. 

I  shall  be  told,  then,  that  the  negroes 
are  cruel !  Ah  !  no,    my  friend  :   these 


unfortunates  only  ask  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  their  masters  ;  they  are  as 
tractable  as  children,  and  possess  a 
fund  of  patience  to  tire  out  their  exe- 
cutioners :  their  greatest  vengeance  lies 
in  eflfecting  their  escape.  I  have  made 
enquiries  among  all  the  classes  of  whites, 
and  find  the  examples  very  rare  of  their 
proceeding  to  violent  extremities.  It 
sometimes  happens,  however,  and  Pro- 
vidence may  suffer  punishment  to  over- 
take the  wicked,  in  proof  of  its  atten- 
tion to  the  atrocities  perpetrating  upon 
earth. 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago,  the  negroes 
rose  in  insurrection.  About  five  thou- 
sand of  them  rendezvoused  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Flavannah.  From 
the  disorders  which  then  reigned  in  the 
colony,  the  free-blacks  conceived  high 
expectations,  but  the  plan  was  not  ma- 
turely digested,  and  on  the  appearance 
of  the  inhabitants  and  planters,  the  as- 
semblage was  dispersed,  A  few  gib- 
bets, on  different  points,  still  remain  to 
attest  the  defeat  and  punishment  of  the 
negroes. 

The  island  of  Cuba  has  no  moun- 
tains like  St.  Domingo,  and  this  neces- 
sity of  always  fighting  in  a  plain,  gives 
a  great  advantage  to  the  Spanish  colo- 
nists. They  may  make  a  longer  resist- 
ance than  did  the  French,  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  the  definitive  re- 
sult will  be  alike  in  both  islands. 

I  shall  not  enlarge  on  the  slave  trade  ; 
enough  has  been  said  on  that  subject. 
You  know,  that  at  least  one-half  per- 
ish in  the  passage,  and  one  quarter  in 
the  eighth  first  days  of  arrival.  Thus, 
out  of  six  hundred  negroes  exported 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  seldom  are 
more  than  two  hundred  preserved  ! 
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ADAM    MOND. 


A  DAM  Mond  (the  subject  of  this 
memoir)  was  a  native  of  the  county 
of  Antrim  in  Ireland.  His  mother  was 
left  a  widow  when  he  was  very  young, 
with  a  number  of  children  besides,  and 
a  very  small  property  in  the  neighbour- 


hood of  Ballycastle.  A  horse  and  a 
pair  of  female  sheep  constituted  their 
live  stock,  and  as  much  pasturage  as 
served  them  for  grazing,  with  a  little 
arable  ground,  was  their  entire  landed 
.estate.  The  mother  being  destitute  of 
that  energy  of  mind  which  her  circum- 
stances required,  her  family  gradually 
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became  insubordinate,  and  regardless  of 
her  authority.  The  consequences  were 
soon  visible,  and  severely  felt.  The 
little  farm  was  ill  laboured,  the  cattle 
neglected,  and  every  thing  managed  so 
badly,  that  by  the  time  r\lond  came 
near  to  man's  estate,  they  were  ejected 
from  their  house  and  farm  by  a  sheriff's 
order  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

The  time  in  which  this  disaster  hap- 
pened, was  very  unfortunate  for  young 
Mond,  as  there  was  then  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  a  lawless  banditti,  who,  to  ex- 
press the  soundness  of  their  principles, 
and  inspire  their  adherents  with  confi- 
dence, termed  themselves  Hearts  of 
Steel.  Their  professed  object  was  not 
only  to  redress  wrongs,  remove  grievan- 
ces, and  administer  justice,  but  also  to 
renovate  the  government  of  the  country. 
Mond,  finding  himself  now  destitute  of 
those  means  whereby  he  formerly  in- 
dulged his  slothful  inclinations  and  lazy 
habits,  and  being  still  strongly  possessed 
of  those  associations  which  attach  man 
to  his  natal  spot,  instead  of  refli-cling  on 
the  justice  and  legality  of  the  decree,  had 
recourse  to  the  Hearts  of  Steel.  His 
case  being  peculiarly  adapted  for  a  dis- 
play of  their  self-constituted  authority 
and  nightly  depredations,  they  espuused 
it  with  all  that  enthusiasm  which  is 
comnfon  to  those  who  are  led  by  their 
bewildered  imagination  to  form  them- 
selves into  secret  associations  for  illicit 
purposes.  A  paper  was  accordingly 
written  and  signed  by  their  chief  in  be- 
half of  the  whole  body,  warning  the  per- 
son who  succeeded  Mond  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  farm  to  resign  it  immedi- 
ately in  his  favour,  or  captain  Firebrand 
would  pay  him  an  unexpected  visit,  and 
consign  him,  his  family,  and  efiects,  to 
the  flames. 

The  person  thus  addressed  was  not 
intimidated,  and,  instead  of  obeying  the 
unlawful  mandate  of  this  midnight  ca- 
bal, he  had  recourse  immediately  to  a 
neighbourin;^  magistrate,  swore  against 
Mond,  had  him  apprehended,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  county  gaol,  for  serving  him 
with  such  an  unlawful  paper.  At  the 
ensuing  assizes  he  was  tried,  convicted, 
and  in  fact  sentenced  to  death,  and  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  to 
be  executed  on  a  certain  day.     The  ua- 


expected  sentence  of  the  ldw,the  fear  of 
death,  and  the  love  of  life,  now  operat- 
ed so  sensibly  on  his  mind,  that  he  re- 
signed himself  up  to  despair  and  ex- 
treme grief.  Every  degree  of  fortitude 
forsook  him,  and  he  wept  without  inter- 
mission. The  gentleman  who  was  his 
landlord,  knowing  that  he  had  acted 
through  ignorance  and  the  impetuosity 
of  youth,  made  immediate  and  personal 
application  to  the  executive  governcnent, 
and  obtained  for  him  a  hill  pardon  ; 
but  before  it  arrived,  he  had  actually 
wept  out  his  eyes.  He  now  returned 
to  his  own  neighbouihood  completely 
blind,  which  no  doubt  was  the  leading 
cause  of  his  afterwards  becoming  one 
of  the  most  wretched  misers  that  ever 
lived. 

Tlie  peculiar  circumstances  leading 
to  and  flowing  from  Mond's  trial  and 
sentence,  rendered  him  an  object  of 
charity.  Losing  his  sight  which  he  had 
so  long  enjoyed,  made  him  extremely 
awkward,  until  he  became  acquainted 
with  and  inured  to  his  new  situation. 
He  had  therefore  no  other  resource 
left  but  to  live  upon  the  bounty  of  oth- 
ers. Incapable  of  any  manual  labour, 
he  was  led  from  house  to  house  to  seek 
a  supply  of  bread,  generally  abiding 
with  some  of  his  more  libera!  neigh- 
bours, so  long  as  a  disposition  remained 
to  entertain  him.  Getting  acquainted, 
however,  with  the  art,  and  no  doubt 
with  the  profits  of  begging,  he  became 
in  a  short  tiine  a  complete  [iroficient, 
and  made  active  application  to  all  who 
came  in  his  way.  Perhaps  in  this  re- 
spect, he  has  been  outdone  by  lew. 
His  industry,  perseverance,  and  ingenu- 
ity, became  proverbial.  Although  he 
had  no  heart-felt  affection  for  religion, 
he  has  often  attended  the  church,  the- 
Presbyterian  meeting-house,  and  the 
Catholic  chapel,  in  the  same  day,  which 
were  all  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  other,  that  he  might  receive  froni 
the  liberality  of  their  co^lgregations, 

The  gentleman  who  obtained  his  lib- 
eration, alter  some  time  taking  compas- 
sion on  him,  gave  him  a  little  house, 
rent  free,  and  employed  him  as  a  bailiff. 
In  this  department  he  acted  occasionally 
for  more  than  forty  years.  Every  inter- 
val, however,  was  filled  up  in  following 
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lii'^  favourite  piirsnit.     Wlien  he  travel-  while  his  house  and  person  presented 

led   at  any  considerable  distance   from  one  of  the  most   wretched    pictures  of 

home,  the  compassionate  ear  was  dis-  abject    poverty    ever  displayed    to   the 

tressed   in    listeninjj  to    his    lamentable  human  eye. 

tale,  concerniiio-   some   disaster    which  In   this   miserable  state  the  winter  of 

had  happened  to  his  house  or  property.  1817  overtook   him,  tlie  inclemency  of 

When    he    begged    in    the    immediate  which  was  severely  felt  in  Ireland.      In 

neifjhhoiirhood,  he  was  always  in  need  his    despicable    hovel    he    had    neither 

of,  and  in  the  way  of  gettiniz,  some  arti-  clothinj;',  food,  nor  fire.      Still  he  would 

cle  of  dress.      Part  of  the  price  of  a  pair  not  accept   the   friendly  invitation  of  a 

of  shoes,  a  sliirf,  &c.  he  had   always  in  neighbour,  who  offered  him  a  good  fire 

possession,  and  was  now  making  appli-  and  lodging,  free  of  any  expense,  during 

cation   lor  the  remainder,  that  he  might  the   cold.      This   offer   he  declined    on 

be  somewhat  comfortable.  pretence  of  not  being  troublesome,  but 

The  promised  hour  of  comfort  and  the  real  cause  arose  from  a  fear  of  losing 
indulgence,  however,  he  never  suffered  his  money,  or  having  it  discovered, 
to  arrive;  for  that  sun  never  rose  for  Finding  the  cold  extreme,  he  resided  by 
more  than  forty  years  after  his  blindness  day  in  his  own  hut,  receiving  whatever 
that  ever  saw  him  in  possession  of  shoe,  food  was  sent  to  him,  and  retired  at 
shirt,  or  stocking.  His  whole  wardrobe  night  to  a  corn  kiln  in  the  neighbour- 
he  continually  carried  on  his  back,  which  hood,  where  he  slept  snugly  at  the  fire 
coDS.sted  generally  of  an  old  tattered  left  by  the  last  occupier.  Had  he  ac- 
coat  and  waistcoat,  a  woollen  cap  which  cepted  the  benevolent  proposal  now 
served  him  at  least  twenty  years,  and  a  mentioned,  perhaps  he  might  have  con- 
pair  of  sm;ill  clothes,  which  he  was  very  cealed  what  was  dearer  to  him  than  life 
careful  to  keep  whole  for  a  reason  to  be  itself,  and  dragged  on  his  miserable  ex- 
explained  in  the  sequel.  The  reader  istence  a  few  years  longer ;  whereas  by 
may  be  ready  to  imagine  he  is  in  posses-  his  niggardly  caution  his  ()urposes  were 
sion  of  the  reason  at  once,  when  he  is  defeated  in  the  following  singular  man- 
informed,  that  for  more  than  twenty  ner,  and  his  misery  so  increased  as  to 
years  Mond  appeared  to  be  severely  render  life  a  burden, 
afflcted  with  a  well-known  disease  in  Whatever  occupies  the  mind  intense- 
the  abdomen;  but  in  this  he  is  mis-  ly,  and  captivates  the  affections  by  day, 
taken,  as  well  as  Mond's  most  inti-  is  likely  to  become  the  subject  of  our 
mate  observers  were  for  the  above  dreams  at  night.  It  was  so  with  Mond. 
period.  Money  was  his  favourite  object,  wheth- 

Although  apparent  disease,  added  to  er  awake  or  asleep.  Hence,  in  the 
his  blindness,  excited  the  compassion  of  presence  of  a  person  who  was  occupying 
the  beholders,  there  was  no  primary  the  kiln,  Mond,  while  asleep,  made 
intention  of  deception  in  this  respect,  mention  of  the  spot  where  he  had  con- 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  he  cealed  a  part  of  his  treasure.  The 
congratulated  himself  on  the  adoption  curious  individual  resolved  upon  a  trial, 
of  a  lucky  project,  which  served  the  and  so  repaired  quietly  to  the  sacred 
double  purpose  of  securing  and  increas-  place.  Here  there  was  no  disappoint- 
ing his  unsuspected  treasure  at  the  same  ment.  Ten  pounds  sterling  in  silver 
time.  His  art  in  hiding  and  retaining  were  found  concealed:  and  the  con- 
what  he  once  got  in  possession  was  fully  science  of  the  person  being  as  fast  asleep 
equal  to  his  industry  in  acquiring.  At  as  Mond  was  at  the  time,  it  was  deemed 
one  time  he  was  like  to  raise  suspicions  a  virtue  to  pocket  it,  since  its  wretched 
by  keeping  a  dram  shop  without  license,  owner  was  not  disposed  to  use  it.  When 
but  he  soon  gave  this  up,  exclaiming  Mond  awoke  in  the  morning,  he  spee- 
ever  after  that  it  broke  him,  and  that  he  dily  directed  his  steps  to  pay  his  morn- 
never  was  master  of  a  penny  since.  In  ing  devotions  to  his  only  deity.  But 
short,  his  asseverations  concerning  his  how  great  was  his  grief  and  disrippoint- 
distress,  and  his  continual  applications,  ment  when  he  found  the  beloved  of  his 
completely  blinded  all  who  knew  him,  soul  was  gone !     He  could  by  no  means 
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contain  himself.  He  vociferated  a 
most  hideous  yell,  that  alarmed  his 
neighbours  to  a  considerable  distance. 
On  their  arrival,  so  poignant  was  his 
grief,  that  he  could  not  conceal  the 
cause.  H«  informed  them  of  his  loss. 
The  report  soon  circulated,  and  strong 
suspicions  were  now  entertained  that  he 
was  still  i[i  possession  oi  more. 

To  ascertain  this  fact,  was  now  the 
prevailing  desire  of  those  who  had  long 
knuvvn  him.  A  few  of  his  neighbours 
therefore  one  day  entered  his  hut  sud- 
denly, and  found  him  busily  employed 
in  counting  money  on  the  cover  of  a 
chest  which  had  served  him  for  the  dif- 
ferent purposes  of  table,  chair,  and  treas- 
ure desk.  Perceiving  he  was  caught, 
he  threw  himself  immediately  over  his 
money,  and  although  he  knew  his  visi- 
tors were  his  best  friends,  he  could  not 
be  constrained  to  rise  but  by  violence. 
Th^'y  now  reckoned  it  over  for  him, 
and  found  the  amount  only  £l2  in 
silver. 

On  their  leaving  the  house,  imagining 
from  the  bustle,  that  they  were  about  to 
look  for  more,  h  bawled  out  vehement- 
ly not  to  meddle  with  some  old  bottles 
which  stood  in  a  wallcove,  as  (hey  be- 
longed to  one  of  his  neighbours.  A 
contrary  effect  was  produced.  They 
returned,  and  examined  the  bottles, 
finding  silver  in  each  of  them.  This 
induced  a  general  search;  when,  to 
their  great  astonishment,  they  found 
better  than  £  100  all  in  silver,  concealed 
in  different  parts  of  the  house,  Mond 
now  became  the  subject  of  conversation 
in  all  places  where  he  was  known,  and 
though  the  sum  in  itself  is  comparatively 
sm.ill,  yet  considering  the  means  used 
by  him  to  gather  it,  and  the  impression 
relative  to  his  poverty,  which  had  been 
left  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  it  did 
not  fail  to  astonish  all  on  their  coming 
to  a  knowledge  of  it. 

Application  was  now  made  to  the 
gentleman  already  mentioned,  as  he  had 
previously  interested  himself  in  behalf 
of  Mond.  He  advised  the  applicants 
not  to  return  the  money  again  to  Mond, 
but  to  put  it  to  interest,  and  have  him 
comfortably  clothed  out  of  the  princi- 
pal.    About  twenty-six  shillings  were 


laid  out  for  this  purpose,  certainly  con- 
trary to  Mond's  inclination ;  for  on 
hearing  the  decision  given,  which  rob- 
bed him  of  the  pleasure  of  counting  his 
coin,  and  involved  the  loss  of  so  much 
(for  so  he  deemed  it)  it  threw  him  into 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  paroxysms  of 
grief  that  language  can  describe.  He 
continued  three  days  and  three  nights 
without  either  food  or  sleep.  No  argu- 
ment whatever  could  prevail  with  him. 
Those  who  were  most  attentive  to  him, 
and  interested  themselves  most  in  his 
behalf,  he  deemed  his  greatest  enemies. 
His  grief  was  only  equalled  at  the  time 
he  laboured  under  sentence  of  d^ath, 
and  there  is  little  doubt, that  had  he  pos- 
sessed another  |)air  of  eye:^,  he  would  now 
have  wept  them  out  at  the  irretrievable 
loss  which  he  conceived  he  had  sustain- 
ed. On  the  fourth  day,  however,  his 
grief  was  assuaged.  He  S'lmmoned  up  a 
little  courage,  and  appeared  to  feel  a 
temporary  re[)Ose.  It  was  indeed  but 
temporary,  for  on  the  arrival  of  his  nevr 
clothes  it  was  renewed  in  the  most  pun- 
gent and  sensible  manner. 

Being  requested  to  strip,  that  he 
might  be  washed  and  dressed,  he  com- 
plied only  in  part,  for  he  peremptorily 
refused  a  change  of  small-clothes.  His 
tattered  coat  and  waistcoat  on  examina- 
tion were  found  to  contain  more  of  the 
sacred  treasure  ;  but  it  was  imagined 
that  he  refused  a  change  in  the  other 
parts  of  his  dress  from  motives  of  deli- 
cacy. It  may  here  be  observed,  that  a 
few  days  previous  to  the  discovery  of 
his  wealth,  his  neighbours  had  subscrib- 
ed and  bought  him  a  flannel  shirt  or 
frock,  for  the  making  of  which  he  paid 
the  tailor  with  one  shilling  instead  of 
eighteen-pence,  asserting,  with  horrid 
imprecations,  that  he  was  not  master  of 
a  single  penny  more.  On  removing  this 
article,  how  was  every  feeling  shocked 
on  beholding  a  hard  cord  (suspended 
round  the  neck,  and  supposed  to  be 
attached  to  his  truss-band)  which  had 
sunk  into  his  flesh  in  a  most  miserable 
manner !  His  attendants  now  attempt- 
ed to  remove  the  cord,  but  he  declared 
in  the  most  solemn  and  violent  language, 
that  he  would  die  before  it  should  be 
disturbed. 
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Prompted  however  by  their  humani- 
ty, tuey  paid  no  aiteiitiod  to  liis  deiiun- 
riation,  and  (orcitjiy  took  it  away; 
when,  to  their  utter  astonishiiieut,  in- 
stead of  its  being  attached  to  a  truss- 
belt,  they  lound  a  pewter  pint  measure 
(no  douljt  the  one  lie  had  used  in  his 
draai-sho[))  fastened  to  the  end  of  it, 
hammered  closely  together  at  theniouth, 
and  so  weighty,  that  it  sufficiently  indi- 
cated that  it  was  not  barren  in  contents^ 
This  singular  depository  contained  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  seven  guineas 
in  gold.  For  better  than  twenty  years 
he  had  carried  it  in  this  manner  with  the 
utmost  patience  and  composure.  J  t  was 
the  piominent  appearance  of  this,  which 
caused  all  who  saw  him  to  imagine  he 
was  diseased. 


AVhen  we  consider  that  his  afiection 
for  money  was  so  strong,  that  he  endur-- 
ed  for  a  long  series  of  time  without  any 
apparent  uneasiness  the  laceration  ol  his 
flesh,  which  must  have  produced  con- 
siderable pain  continually,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  the  removal  of  his  idol 
proved  the  cap -stone  of  his  woes.  Grief 
now  preyed  upon  his  vitals  like  a  vul- 
ture, wasted  his  strength,  and  sunk  hira 
^shortly  into  a  kind  of  stupor,  from  which 
he  never  recovered.  He  lived  only  sev- 
en months  after  this  event,  died  unex- 
pectedly, and  went  into  a  world  of 
spirits,  grieved  on  no  other  account  but 
because  he  could  not  cany  a  portion  of 
this  ore  along  with  him. 


(New  MonAly,  Jan.  1S21.) 


CHARLES    THEODORE    KoRXER, 


~W^  ORNER  had,  for  some  time,  form- 
ed  tiie  resolution  of  becoming  a 
soldier,  to  tight  for  the  deliverance  of 
Germany :  when,  therefore,  the  Prus- 
sian proclamation  was  issued,  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  abandon  his  pur- 
pose. He  left  Vienna  on  the  13th  of 
March,  1813,  strongly  recommended  to 
several  distuiguished  individuals  in  the 
Prussian  army.  At  the  time  of  his  ar- 
rival at  Breslau,  Major  Von  Lutzow 
was  there,  raising  the  free-corps,  called 
after  his  name.  At  his  invitation,  ma- 
ny youths  and  men  of  cultivated  minds 
flocked  to  his  head-quarters,  and  Kor- 
ner added  himself  to  their  number  on 
the  19th  of  March,  in  the  above  year. 
A  few  days  after  his  enrolment,  Liit- 
zow's  free  corps  was  solemnly  conse- 
crated, in  a  village  church,  not  far  from 
Zobten.  The  following  passage,  on 
the  subject,  occurs  in  Korner's  letters  : 

"  After  a  hymn  bad  bef  n  sung  (a  choral 
son^  which  Korner  had  himself  composed), 
the  minister  of  the  place,  Peters  by  name, 
delivered  an  energetic  and  comprehensive 
discourse — no  eye  remained  unmoistened. 
After  this,  he  tendered  to  us  the  oath,  tliat 
■we  would  spare  neither  our  blood  nor  posses- 
sions in  flighting  for  the  cause  of  humanity, 
of  our  country,  and  of  our  relia;ion,  and  that 
he  would  go  Ibrward  cheerfully  to  meet  vic- 
tory,or  death— We  -wore !  He  then  sunk  up- 
on his  knees,  and  prayed  God  to  bestow  a 
blessing  upon  his  own  warriors.    By  iieaven, 


it  was  a  moment  in  which  every  breast  burn- 
ed with  the  desire  of  a  death  so  hallowed — 
every  heart  throbbed  with  tiie  devotion  of  a 
htM:).  The  war-oath,  dictated  with  gravity, 
and  repeated  by  all  over  the  swords  of  the 
officers,  and  the  hymn,  "  Our  God  is  a  strong 
hold,"  &c.  made  an  end  of  this  noble  solem- 
nity." 

In  his  leisure  hours  he  employed 
himself  principally  in  the  composition  of 
warlike  songs.  He  expected  much  from 
their  musical  effect  ;  and  several  of  his 
pieces  received  their  metrical  (orm  in 
adaptation  to  certain  simple  and  ener- 
getic melodies,  with  which  he  had  been 
particularly  taken. 

While  at  Plauen,  Major  Von  Liit- 
zow  had  received  what  he  considered 
official  intelligence  of  an  armistice.  Not 
expecting  to  encounter  any  impedi- 
ments, he  chose  the  shortest  road  to 
join  the  infantry  of  his  corps,  having  re- 
ceived from  the  hostile  commanders  the 
most  positive  assurances  of  the  safety  of 
his  att'MTipt ;  and  he  marched  without 
molestation  along  the  highway  as  tar  as 
Kitzen,  a  village  in  the  vicinity  of 
Leipsic.  Here  he  was  surprised  to  find 
himself  surrounded  by  a  numerous  band 
of  the  enemy,  who  manifested  hostile 
intentions.  Korner  was  sent  forward 
to  demand  an  explanation.  Instead, 
however,  of  vouchsafing  an  answer,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party 
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struck  at  him  ;  and  the  attack  was  m;i(le 
cu  all  sides  in  the  twilight,  upon  three 
squadrons  of  Liitzow's  cavalry,  before 
they  had  time  to  draw  a  sabre. 

The  first  stroke,  which  Korner  could 
not  ward  off,  as  lie  had,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  approached  the  hostile  lea- 
der without  drawing  his  weapon, 
wounded  him  severely  in  the  head ;  a 
second  which  he  received  was  but 
slight.  He  fell  backward,  but  immedi- 
ately recovered  himself,  and  his  horse 
conveyed  him  safely  into  the  nearest 
wood.  Here  he  was  endeavouring  to 
bind  up  his  wounds,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  one  of  his  comrades,  when  he 
descried  a  troop  of  the  pursuing  enemy 
riding  up  towards  him.  His  presence 
of  mind  did  not  desert  him,  but  he 
shouted  into  the  depth  ot  the  wood, 
with  a  strong  voice,  "  Fourth  squad- 
ron advance  !"  The  enemy  stopped 
short — drew  back — and  left  him  time  to 
bury  himself  deeper  in  the  thicket. 

The  pain  of  his  wound  was  violent, 
— his  strength  began  to  fail,  and  all 
hope  of  escape  was  nearly  extinguished. 
He  heard  from  time  to  time  the  enemy 
still  in  pursuit,  who  were  exploring  the 
■wood  at  no  great  distance  from  him. 
He  afterwards  fell  asleep, — and,  upon 
awaking  next  morning,  found  two 
peasants  standing  beside  him,  who  prof- 
fered their  assistance.  For  this  timely 
succour,  he  was  indebted  to  certain  of 
his  comrades,  who,  while  making  their 
escape  through  the  wood  on  the  preced- 
ing night,  had  discovered  the  two  coun- 
trymen by  a  watch-fire.  These  men, 
being  interrogated  by  Liitzow's  horse- 
men as  to  their  i)rinciples,  were  consid- 
ered deserving  of  confidence,  and 
were  requested  to  assist  in  the  removal 
of  a  woundeil  oflicer,  who  had  plunged 
into  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and 
would  certainly  requite  their  services. 
They  succeeded  in  discovering  Korner  ; 
he  was  already  reduced  to  utter  weak- 
ness from  loss  of  blood.  His  deliver- 
ers procured  him  strengthening  cordials, 
and  secretly  conveyed  him  to  the  village 
of  Great  Zschocker  through  bye-paths, 
although  it  was  occupied  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  enemy.  A  country  sur- 
geon of  considerable  ability  bound  up 


his  wounds,  and  several  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village  who  were  well  af- 
fected towards  the  German  cause,  ren- 
dered every  assistance  in  their  power : 
nor  was  their  a  single  traitor  found 
among  them,  although  the  artillery  of 
the  enemy,  who  were  in  pursuit  of 
Korner,  and  knew  that  he  had  with  him 
a  valuable  money-chest,  belonging  to 
Liitzow's  free  corps,  were  not  sparmg 
of  either  threats  or  promises.  From 
Great  Zschocker  he  wrote  to  a  friend  at 
Leipsic,  who,  with  the  most  ready  zeal, 
undertook  to  arrange  every  thing  that 
could  ensure  his  safety. 

Leipsic  was  at  that  time  under  tb« 
French  yoke,  and  it  was  prohibited  un- 
der a  menace  of  severe  punishment  to 
harbour  any  of  Liitzow's  cavalry.  But 
Korner's  friends  were  not  to  be  intimi- 
dated by  any  danger.  One  of  them 
was  the  owner  of  a  garden,  from  which 
there  was  a  communication  with  Great 
Zschocker,  partly  by  water,  and  partly 
by  a  foot-path,  which  was  very  little 
known,  and  led  immediately  to  the 
back-gate  of  the  garden.  This  circum- 
stance was  taken  advantage  of,  and 
Korner  was  thus  introduced,  secretly 
and  in  disguise,  into  the  suburbs  of 
Leipsic.  He  was  thus  also  enabled  to 
save  the  chest  of  money,  which  had 
been  committed  to  his  care,  and  which 
was  re-conveyed  to  the  corps  after  the 
battle  of  Leipsic.  Safe  from  discovery, 
he  here  received  the  necessary  surgical 
assistavice,  and,  after  a  confinement  of 
five  days,  became  sufficiently  recovered 
to  quit  the  town,  and  relieve  himself 
from  the  painful  anxiety  which  he  en- 
dured, on  account  of  those  friends  who 
had  ventur(-'d  to  do  so  much  in  his  be- 
half. 

Being  completely  cured,  and  equip- 
ped once  more,  he  rejoined  his  broth- 
ers-in-arms.  Liitzow's  free-corps,  with 
the  llusso-German  and  Hanseatic  le- 
gions, and  some  English  auxiliaries,  un- 
der General  Von  Wallmoden,  were  at 
this  time  stationed  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  above  Hamburgh.  Davoust, 
who  was  quartered  in  that  city  with  a 
considerable  force,  which  had  also  re- 
ceived additional  reinforcements  from 
the  Danes,  was   t'.ircaienins  all    North 
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Germany.  On  the  17th  of  August  hos- 
tihties  were  renewed  ;  and  Liitzow's 
corps,  which  was  em,iloyed  on  the  out- 
posts, was  ahnost  daily  in  action.  It 
was  in  the  bivouack-hut  at  Biiclien,  on 
the  Steckeniiz,  that  he  bciian,  on  that 
day,  to  compose  the  war  ?ong  "  Men 
and  Boys  ;"  which  commences  with  the 
words  "  The  nation  rises,  and  the 
storm  hreaks  torth." 

Major  Von    Liitzow   appointed   the 
28th  ol    August  for  an  attack  which  he 
intended    to    make   on    the  rear  of  the 
enemy.     In  the  evening,  he  reached  a 
place   whnre  some  provisions   had  been 
cooked  for  the  use  of  the  French.    With 
these  the  troops  refreshed   themselves, 
and    then  continued  their  march  to  a 
forest,  not  far  from    Rosenberg;    there 
they  secreted  themselves,  while  wailing 
for  a  messenger,    who  was  to  bring  in- 
formation  respecting  some    short  paths 
leading  to  a  camp  of  the  enemy,  pitched 
at  the  distance  of  about   one  German 
mile,  which   was  badly  defended,  and 
upon  which  tliey  meditated   an  attack. 
In  the  mean  time,  some  Cossacks,  wtio 
were  stationed  upon  an  eminence  for 
the  purpose  of  spying,  saw,  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a   transport  of 
ammunition  and   provisions  approach- 
ing, convoyed  by  two  companies  of  in- 
fantry :  these  they  resolved  to  intercept, 
and  succeeded.     Major  Von    Liitzow 
ordered  the  Cossacks,  who  consisted  of 
a  hundred  mounted   men,  to  make  the 
attack  in  front ;  chose  one  half  squad- 
ron  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  in  flank, 
and  kept  the  otiier   half  inactive,  who 
were  to  cover  his  rear.     He  himself  led 
on   the  party  who  were  to  attack  the 
flanks,  Korner,  as  adjutant,   riding  be- 
side him.     An  hour  before  this,   while 
they  halted  in  the  forest,  Korner  com- 
posed his  "  Sword-song,"  the  last  poem 
he  ever    wrote.*       In  the   glimmering 
dawn  of  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  Au- 
gust, he  noted  it  down  in  his  pocket- 
book,  and  was  reading  it  out  to  a  friend, 
when  the  signal  for  the  onset  was  given. 
The  engagement  took  place   on  the 
foad  which   leads  from    Gadebusch  to 
Schwerin,    near    a    wood,    which    lies 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Rosen- 

*  See  Ath.  Vol.  ii.  p.  156, 198.  Vol.  iii.  p.  399. 


berg.  The  enemy  were  more  numer- 
ous than  had  been  expected  ;  but  fled, 
after  a  short  resistance,  over  a  narrow 
plain  into  a  neighbouring  thicket,  as  the 
Cossacks  had  not  been  sufliciently  ex- 
peditious to  prevent  them.  Among 
those  wiio  were  most  brisk  in  the  pur- 
suit was  Korner ;  and  there  he  met  that 
glorious  death,  which  he  had  often  an- 
ticipated in  his  poems  with  so  much  an- 
imation. 

The  sharp-shooters,  who  had  formed 
an  ambush  in  the  under-wood,  poured 
from  thence  a  heavy  shower  of  balls  up- 
on the  cavalry   who   were    in   pursuit. 
One  of  tiiese,  after  first  passing  through 
his  horse's  neck,  hit  Korner  in  the  bel- 
ly, traversed  his  liver  and  spine,  and  de- 
prived him  at  once  of  speech  and  con- 
sciousness.     His  features  remained  un- 
altered, and  exhibited  no  traces  of  any 
{)aiiilul  sensation.      Nothing  was  omit- 
ted which   could   possibly   have  tended 
to  restore    him  ;     but   all    was   in  vain. 
His  friends  carefully  raised   him  from 
the  ground.     One  of  those,  who,  while 
a  continual  fire  was  directed  to  this  par- 
ticular point,    had   hastened   to   his   as- 
sistance, was  Friesen  ;  justly  accounted 
one    of  the  most   brave,   high-minded, 
and  accomplished  youths,  that  had  ta- 
ken part  in  this   warfare.      He  followed 
Korner  to  the  grave  about  half  a   year 
after.     Tlie  combat,   which,  after  this 
universal   loss,  was  carried   on   in    the 
most  infuriate  manner,  was  soon  over. 
Liitzow's  cavalry  bore  down  upon  the 
enemy,    who    were  among  the  brush- 
wood ;  and  those  who  could  not  effect 
their  escape,  were  shot,   cut  down,  or 
taken    prisoners.     The  victims  of  this 
day's  conflict  merited  a   suitable  inter- 
ment :  these  were,  in  addition  to  Kor- 
ner,   Count   Hardenberg,   a    promising 
and  very  prepossessing  young  man,  and 
one  of  Liitzow's  yagers.     The  mortal 
remains  of  the  three  fallen  heroes  were 
laid  upon  waggons,  and  conducted  a- 
long  together  with  the  prisoners,  with 
that  which  is  denominated  the  "  trans- 
port-column." 

Korner  was  interred  under  an  oak. 
near  a  mile-stone,  situate  upon  the  way 
which  leads  from  Liibelow  to  Dreik- 
rug,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Wobbe- 
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lin,  which  is  about  a  German  mile  dis- 
tant from  Ludwigsliist.  He  w/is  con- 
signed to  the  earth  by  his  brothers-in- 
arms, with  the  honours  of  war.  Among 
the  friends  who  joined  to  spread  tlie 
turf  upon  his  grave  was  Von  Biiren- 
horst,  a  noble  yonlh,  of  the  most  varied 
aci-omphshnients:  a  few  days  after,  he 
was  allotted  a  dangerou';  post  at  the 
battle  on  the  Giihrde.  With  the  words, 
"  Kbrner,  I  follow  thee  !"  he  rushed 
upon  the  enemy,  and  fell,  pierced  by 
many  balls. 

The  ground  contiguous  to  the  oak, 
together  with  a  circular  space  which 
surrounds  it,  was  presented  to  Korner's 


father  by  a  German  Prince,  his  Serene 
Highness  the  reigning  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin.  The  grave  is  en- 
compassed by  a  wall,  is  planted,  and 
distinguished  by  a  monument  ot  cast- 
iron.  There  also  repose  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  the  sister  of  the  deceased, 
Emma  Sophia  Louisa :  a  silent  grief 
for  the  loss  of  her  beloved  brother  con- 
sumed her  vital  powers,  and  allowed 
her  only  life  sufficient  for  finishing  a 
portrait  of  him,  and  making  a  drawing 
of  his  grave. 

KoRNER  was  born  at  Dresden  on  the 
23rd  of  September,  1791, 


PEARCE    THE    TRAVELLER. 


Alexandria,  CEg:ypt)  August  1820, 

Nathaniel  Pearce,  so  deservedly  dis- 
tinguished for  his  travels*  and  long  resi- 
dence in  Abyssinia,  for  the  last  year  and 
a  half  since  his  return  from  Abyssinia, 
had  resided  at  Cairo,  and  embarked  to 
return  to  England  in  a  vessel  which  was 
unfortunately  detained  by  the  north- 
westerly winds.  He  went  on  shore, 
and  was  shortly  afterwards  seized  with 
a  bilious  tever,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  best  medical  aid  the  place  could  af- 
ford, brought  him  to  his  end.  He  died 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  August. 
About  twelve  days  previous  to  his  de- 
cease he  made  a  will,  and  has  left  all  his 
•  See  our  last  vol.  p.  J7, 118. 


papers,  which  are  very  valuable,  to  the 
entire  disposal  of  Mr.  Salt,  with  per- 
mission to  publish  them,  remarking  in 
his  will  that  it  wasfor^H/i  that  the  facts 
were  chiefly  collected.  Thus  has  anoth- 
er victim  been  added  to  the  melancholy 
list  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  the  cause 
of  African  research.  Mr.  Pearce  was 
born  at  East  Acton,  in  Great  Britain  ; 
and  had  attained  the  age  of  forty.  His 
natural  talents  were  great,  and  in  the 
strangely  diversified  career  of  his  life  he 
had  acquired  an  extraordinary  fund  of 
general  information.  In  writing,  he 
describes  what  he  had  seen  with  preci- 
sion, and  leads  his  reader  to  fancy  the 
scene  before  his  eyes. 


JOSEPH    ARMITAGE,    ESq. 


Jan.  3,  1821.  Died,  at  his  house 
near  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  Joseph  Ar- 
mitage,  esq.  He  was  of  great  eccen- 
tricity, and  as  well  known  in  the  world 
of  fashion  some  years  ago  as  any  man 
of  his  time.  Latterly  he  had  shut  him- 
self up  from  all  society  ;  and  although 
possessed  of  ^£-'5000  sterl.  a  year,  his 
mind  was  completely  obscured  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  fast  approaching  to  pov- 
ertv,and  mustgo  to  the  parish  workhouse. 
Several  times  lately  he  wrote  to  a  friend 
in  Loudon  saying,  "  Hasten  down  and 
sell  me  up,  that  I  may  rest  a.^sured  of 
food  and  raiment  for  ttie  rest  of  my 
N  ATHENEUM  VOL.  9, 


life." — His  whimsical  and  very  extraor- 
dinary parsimony  on  some  occasions, 
and  his  unbounded  generosity  on  oth- 
ers, will  not  soon  be  forgotten  ;  and  if 
it  was  necessary  to  find  a  similar  perso- 
nage to  fill  the  chasm  made  by  the  death 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  no  small  difficulty,  A  lew- 
years  ago  he  was  engaged  in  a  very  se- 
rious quarrel  ;  and  it  being  demanded 
of  him  "  to  name  time,  place,  and  his 
friend,"  he  coo'ly  wrote  in  answer, 
"  St.  James's  grave-yard,  Piccadilly — 
12  ()\  lovk  at  night — and  the  sexton  of 
the  parish." 
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(Monthly  Mag;azine,Feb.l821.) 
HENRI    I.    (CHRISTO.  he)    EMIEUOR   OF   HATTI. 

A  MORE  singular  character  than  a  town  round  it,  fortified  by  bulwarks 
■^^  this  iiKiiatto  emperor  has  not  ap-  and  redoubts,  which  shew  he  was  con- 
peared  in  the  I'.olitical  world  for  many  scions  ot  the  instability  of  his  power, 
jentiiries.  Born  a  slave  on  the  English  Yet  if  any  thing  could  compensate 
island  of  St.  Christopher's  about  the  in  a  king  for  crueUy,  Christophe  may 
year  1706;  he  was,  on  the  capture  of  be  regarded  as  a  sovereign  who  attend- 
that  island  by  the  French  earned  to  ed  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  He 
Cape  Frangois,  and  there  sold  as  a  placed  schools  on  the  system  of  Mr. 
slave.  His  master  destined  him  for  his  Lancaster  in  every  town,  where  male 
cook,  and  he  was  brought  up  accord-  children  were  taught  the  French  and 
ingly,  and  is  said  to  have  excelled  so  English  languages,  and  arithmetic, 
much  in  his  art  as  to  have  been  head  He  administered  justice  by  some  excel- 
cook  at  one  of  the  most  celebrated  tav-  lent  regulations,  and  established  an  ap- 
erns  at  the  Cape.  Thk^  revolution  of  peal  to  his  state  council.  But  the  great 
France,  extending  to  St.  Domingo,  amount  of  his  army  shew  his  military 
Christophe,  like  his  brother  blacks,  at-  penchant.  He  kept  on  foot  twenty 
tained  his  liberty  ;  and,  being  of  an  ac-  regiments  of  infantry,  two  of  cavalry, 
live  disposition  and  enterprizin?  spirit,  a  large  body  of  guards  most  splendidly 
he  became  a  leader,  and  discovered  accoutred,  and  a  regiment  of  women, 
some  military  talent,  when  acting  nnder  called  the  Amazons,  of  which  his  queen 
the  celebrated  Touissant.  The  princi-  was  colonel.  His  court  was  gay,  or 
pies  of  morality  were  no  guides  to  him,  rather  tawdry.  Although  possessed  of 
he  had  a  command  under  general  Le  so  much'  power,  and  so  many  ol  the 
Clerc.  and  betrayed  him.  He  acted  un-  blessings  of  life,  he  was  conscious  that 
der  Dessalines,  and  on  his  death  seized  his  cruelty  had  gained  him  the  hatred  of 
the  supreme  power,  and  styled  himself  many  of  his  subjects,  and  he  began  to 
Henry  king  of  Hayti.  Had  he  shewn  prepare  to  encounter  the  danger.  He 
the  same  moderation  as  Petion  and  Boy-  kept  his  army  full,  and  amassed  great 
er,  he  might  have  ruled  with  honour,  treasure  ;  but  his  repeated  acts  of  tyr- 
and  died  like  the  former,  universally  la-  anny  caused  a  conspiracy  to  be  formed 
niented.  But  his  ferocious  dis-position  against  him.  On  the  6th  of  October 
caused  him  to  be  dreaded,  and  in  the  the  in-^urrection  took  place,  and  he  then 
end  to  perish  by  his  own  hand.  Like  found  that  a  tyrant  cannot  depend  even 
Buonaparte,  every  thing  must  be  mill-  on  his  own  army  :  they  deserted  him; 
tary  with  him;  he  had  been  well  in-  heretired  to  Sans  Souci,  where,  to  avoid 
structed  in  tactics  by  the  European  offi-  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he 
cers  under  whom  he  had  served,  and  did  justice  on  himself.  When  Buona- 
the  military  post  he  has  established,  parte  assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  he 
shew  his  great  judgment.  On  the  did  the  same, and  seems  to  have  attempt- 
plains  of  the  Cape  he  built  a  delightful  ed  to  imitate  him  in  many  other  res- 
retreat,  which  he  called  Sans  Souci,  and  pects. 

NALDI    THE    BUFFOO.V. 

Dec.  \  5, 1820.     At  Paris,  M.  Naldi,  celerated  process  of  cooking  by  the  self- 

buflFo-performer  at  the  Opera.      He  met  acting   boiler   (la   marniile    autoclave.) 

an  untimely  death  by  the  bursting  of  a  By  an  imprudent  and  latal  uiadvenency, 

self-acting    cooking   apparatus.       This  M.  Naldi,  with   the  tongs,  stopped  the 

celel)rated  buffo-performer,  having  been  valve,  and  the  compression  increased  the 

invited  to  dine  with  M.   Gircia,  imme-  heat  to  such  a  degree,  that  an  explosion 

dialely  on  his  arrival  with  his  wife  and  ensued  ;   the  lid  of  the   boiler  came  in 

daughter,  proceeded  to  examine  the  ac-  contact  with  his  forehead,  completely 
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severed  the  scull  and  stretched  him  dead  the  eyes,  but  not  in  any  dangerous  de- 
al the  feet  of  his  daughter.  M.  Garcia,  gree,  '  Siirgiral  aid  arrived  immediately 
who  was  near  his  haplesa  friend,  was  not  after  the  explosion  ;  but  to  M.  Naldi  all 
seriously  wounded  ;  the  steam  scorched  efforts  were  unavailing;  he  was  no  more, 
all  the  upper  part  of  his  face,  and  injured 

(Gentleman's  Magazine.) 

BEES. 

Sir, 

"OERMIT  me  to  lay  before  your  any  hive  to  send  out  a  second  swarm 
readt-rs  a  few  desultory  observa-  the  same  season  :  it  was  against  my 
lions  n)ade  during  the  last  seven  years  laws  and  regulations,  which  were  never 
on  the  Management  of  Bees.  Beins;  a  broken.  1  allotted  more  room  to  the 
rustic  myself,  and  dwelling  in  the  midst  hives  for  accommodation,  and  with  this 
of  rural  scenery,  I  have  formed  a  strong  they  were  generally  content.  When 
attachment  to  country  pursuits ;  hut  the  busy  scene  of  summer  was  over, 
the  management  of  Bees  always  gave  and  the  Bees  a  little  relaxed  from  their 
me  superior  pleasure.  labours,  and  enjoying  a  portion  of  their 
In  the  middle  of  a  large  garden,  sur-  food,  when  the  evenings  about  Michael- 
rounded  by  hawthorn  hedges,  I  estab-  mas  grew  short,  and  the  air  coid,  I 
iished  my  colony  of  workmen.  I  en-  carefully  weighed  every  liive,  minutely 
closed  the  spai  e  designed  for  the  apiary,  inspected  their  domestic  concerns,  and 
and  protected  the  hives  from  winds  and  decided  their  fate.  A  hive  that  did  not 
storms  by  a  reed  fence.  I  provided  weigh  ISlbs.  I  have  always  condemn- 
every  swarm  with  a  clean  straw  hive,  ed,  as  incapable  of  supporting  itself 
covered  with  a  good  coat  of  thatch,  during  winter  ;  and  invariably  selected 
impervious  to  the  wind  or  rain  ;  the  the  weightiest  hives  for  my  tuture  stock, 
hives  were  placed  side  by  side,  like  the  and  out  of  the  swarms  it  possible — as 
houses  in  a  village,  at  a  respectful  dis-  Bees  will  desert  an  old  hive  after  a  cer- 
taiice  from  each  other,  and  from  the  tain  time,  and  I  think  a  hive  should 
platform  of  each  hive  the  industrious  not  continue  to  exist  more  than  three 
labourers  might  launch  into  the  air,  ex-  years.  I  feel  great  reluctance  in  de- 
plore the  neighbouring  flowers,  and  lay  stroying  any  of  my  hives,  and  a  real 
all  the  treasures  of  the  country  at  my  sorrow  when  the  fatal  match  is  applied, 
feet.  The  wanderers  were  not  driven  but  true  policy  points  out  the  necessity 
by  distress  to  range  so  far,  for  I  tilled  of  destroying  those  hives  that  cannot 
my  garden  with  the  sweetest  flowers  of  encounter  the  rigours  of  winter,  or  they 
spring,  that  they  might  revel  in  sweets  must  be  daily  supplied  with  honey  or 
at  home;   but  I  believe  they  are  prone  molasses. 

to  long  journeys.  In  front  of  the  hives  To  extract  the  honey  in  its  utmost 
were  cultivated  the  most  useful  herbs  to  purity,  I  use  an  earthen  pan  standing 
improve  the  flavour  of  the  honey,  and  upon  a  pedestal,  and  supplied  with  a 
among  the  beds  were  placed  earthen  drain  pipe;  and  after  shaving  the 
pans,  filled  with  water  arid  pebbles,  for  combs  with  a  sharp  knife,  they  are 
the  Bees  to  alight  on.  With  such  ad-  placed  in  the  pan  to  draw  off  through 
vantages  my  colony  made  me  the  most  the  pipe  into  jars  of  dif!t?rent  degrees  of 
grateful  returns;  my  cellar  was  filled  excellence;  the  combs  are  afterwards 
with  tubs  of  metheglin,  and  my  store-  washed  to  extract  every  remaining  par- 
room  embellished  with  jars  of  the  most  tide  of  sweetness  for  metheglin;  and. 
delicious  honey.  Mr.  Urban  is  welcome  to  quaft'a  gob- 
«0  fortunatos  nimiura,  sua  si  bona  norint,  Agrico-  l^^t  ot  this  sparkling  beverage  of  OUT  an- 

'*^'"  testors,  wlienever  he  visits  my  cottage. 

My  hives  generally  swarmed  early,  and  The  last  seven   years  produced    112 

the  early  swarms  in  their  turn  produced  hives,   the  total  weight  of  which  was 

early  swarms  ;  but  I   never  permitted  2286lbs.  averaged  at  201bs.  per  hive. 
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(E'.uropean  M:ig;azine.) 
qUEElV    MAUY's    cross. 


TSTORIANS  allow  such  latitude 
lo  their  iiiiaginations,  that  we  are 
Tjore  certain  of  truth  from  those  of  an- 
cient date  than  from  the  modern  writer 
i\'ho  selects  his  materials,  as  Voltaire 
Tierrily  <aid  to  Diderot,  to  suit  his  sys- 
eni.  But  in  speaking  ot  Queen  Mary, 
JVf  find  the  most  candid  simplicity 
ihewn  hy  H'>linshed.  "  For,"  says  he, 
'  when  leaving  her  own  country,  she 
van  nourished  as  a  banished  person  ; 
md  alter  fortune  began  to  flatter  her  in 
hat  she  was  honoured  with  a  worthy 
narriage,  it  was  in  truth  rather  a  shadow 
)f  joy  to  this  queen  than  any  comfort 
It  all.  But  beneficial  nature  had  en- 
lowed  her  with  a  beautiful  face,  a  well- 
lomposed  body,  and  excellent  wit,  a 
nild  nature,  and  a  good  behaviour, 
vhich  she  had  artificially  furthered  by 
ourtly  education  and  affable  demeanor. 
>Vhereby  at  first  sight  she  wan  unto  her 
he  hearts  of  most,  and  confirmed  the 
ove  of  her  (aithlul  sulijects." 

Henry  Siewart,  the  cousin  and  hus- 
>and  of  Queen  Mary,  has  left,  in  his  ex- 
mple,  a  lesson  worth  the  study  of  later 
irinces.  For  with  an  admirable  person, 
n  excelling  grace  in  all  courtly  exerci- 
es,  and  a  rare  portion  of  the  age's  best 
earning,  his  failure  in  those  moral  du- 
ies,which  men  have  agreed  to  call  trivial 
n  themselves,  was  the  blight  and  wreck 
if  his  prosperity.  But  his  greatest  crime 
vas  that  he  lived  in  times  when  every 
lire  ofTence  bore  its  cotnment  among 
liree  parties,  each  mortally  adverse  to 
he  other,  but  equally  eager  to  debase 
he  Stewart  family.  He  was  the  blossom 
i(  a  deraying  tree,  and  perished  not  so 
nuch  by  his  own  canker  as  because  the 
tern  he  grew  on  gave  him  no  support. 
iVliether  his  jealousy  of  an  Italian  me- 
lial  was  natural,  or  excited  by  one  of 
hose  treacherous  parties,  is  under  the 
eil  ol  time  long  past,  but  his  tragical 
nd  was  of  more  benelit  to  the  friends 
if  Mary  than  to  her  enemies.  The 
;harge  of  murdering  her  husband  ap- 
)eared  so  atrocious  and  improbable. that 
nore  credible  ones  were  passed  over  and 


forgotten. — Henry  Stewart  is  said  to 
have  been  strangled  with  a  napkin  after 
lingering  in  a  long  illness  ;  and  his  body 
was  found  at  some  distance  from  the 
house  he  had  inhabited  after  it  had  been 
blown  up.  In  this  transaction  there 
was  such  needless  and  outrageous  expo- 
sure of  guilt,that  Mary's  advocates  were 
very  well  able  to  rest  their  defence  not 
so  much  on  the  improbability  of  her 
connivance  at  her  husband's  death  as  on 
the  wanton  absurdity  of  the  deed  itself. 
They  alleged  the  craft  and  ambition  of 
her  illegitimate  brotlier,  the  furious  and 
busy  zeal  of  the  new  parly  in  the  church, 
and  the  gracious  heedlessness  of  a  gen- 
erous woman  educated  in  an  easy  court, 
as  the  true  causes  of  the  libels  stirred  up 
against  her.  It  was  too  easy  to  find  evil 
motives  for  those  who  misjudged  her 
conduct,  and  they  wisely  left  the  con- 
duct itself  undenied.  But  the  talents 
and  the  graces  of  Mary  were  not  enough 
to  guide  her  through  the  labyrinth  of 
such  entangled  politics.  She  threw  her- 
self into  the  hands  of  the  LordBothwell, 
a  nobleman  whose  character  seems  to 
have  combined  all  the  levities  of  her 
first  liusband  with  the  fierceness  and 
fraud  ot  her  reputed  brother.  Her  most 
partial  historian  tells  us  of  the  festivities 
and  mock  homage  with  which  this  poli- 
tician contrived  to  feed  her  fancy  and 
her  vanity  while  he  held  her  in  his  toils. 
— Proud,  open,  and  generous  by  na- 
ture, Mary  would  have  been  able  to  re- 
sist threats  and  bribes  from  the  party 
called  her  enemies,  but  she  was  not  oil 
her  guard  against  the  flatteries  of  pre- 
tended friends.  During  her  residence 
at  the  Lord  Bothwell's  castle,  her  ears 
were  incessantly  beguiled  by  solacing 
declarations  of  attachment  lo  her  cause 
and  person  :  and  her  eyes  by  the  pa- 
geant-spectacles arranged  to  waste  her 
time  and  degrade  her  character.  She 
did  not  see  her  shackles  till  they  were 
rivetted,  and  Bolhwell  insisted  on  a 
recompense  for  his  zeal  not  less  than 
the  authority  of  a  husband.  Mary 
found  herself  compelled  to  yield  it,  and 
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to  make  this  desperate  man,  from  whom 
she  had  jraiued  notliing  but  a  short  pe- 
riod ot  talse  comt'ort,  the  master  of  her- 
self and  her  destiny.  This  was  the 
triumph  of  the  faction  who  had  em- 
ployed dim  ;  and  thus  by  decoying  her 
ato  a  -ihamelul  alliance  with  one  of 
ber  husband'^  suspected  nuirdereis, 
[hey  at  once  prepared  and  justified  her 
total  ruin. 

When  Mary  had  degraded  herself  by 
this  alliance,  the  nobility  openly  cast  off 
the  r  alleijiance.  But  to  procure  from 
her  the  surrender  oi  her  crown,  which 
was  their  secret  aim,  it  was  needful  to 
divide  her  from  Bothwell,  who  would 
;iot  have  parted  wiliinely  with  the  prize 
be  hoped  to  share.  Therelore  one  of 
.heir  number  was  deputed  to  make 
overtures  of  submission,  provided  she 
•enounced  her  second  husband  ;  and 
Mary,  rendered  timid  and  feeble  by 
?rror,  fell  into  this  third  snare,  and 
:ommitted  herself  on  their  own  terms 
nto  the  hands  of  the  confederate  no- 
3les.  Edinburgh  had  declared  for 
;hem  ;  and  thither,  with  a  semblance 
3f  respect  and  gratitude,  they  conduct- 
ed a  princess  who  had  been  in  less 
ihan  two  years  twice  a  wife,  if  Both- 
well  could  be  called  her  husband  after 
awlessly  divorcing  the  mother  of  his 
Daly  son. 

The  Queen's  procession  through  Ed- 
nburgh  to  Holyrood  was  thronged  as 
jsual  with  gazers  and  followers  ;  nor 
was  the  strong  influence  of  her  enemies 
auflicient  to  suppress  or  control  the 
acclamations  she  always  excited.  On 
his  occasion  she  rode  on  one  of  her 
avourite  palfreys  decked  richly  with 
silver  fringe,  and  her  veil  of  embroider- 
ed gauze  hung  over  her  face  enough  to 
antalize  without  disappointing  curios- 
ity. A  woman  of  ordinary  talents 
would  have  attempted  to  interest  the 
3opulace  by  retirement,  mourning 
weeds,  and  a  face  full  of  sadness  :  but 
his  princess,  acting  on  principles  of 
ihrewder  policy,  took  care  to  present 
lerself  among  her  enemies  wiih  an 
ispect  even  gayer  and  more  alluring 
haa  usual.  She  had  in  her  train  the 
lest  accoutred  nobles  of  her  court,  and 
ler  tirewoman    had    neglected  nothing 


to  adorn  her  person.  Crowds  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  poured  fiom  ev- 
ery wynd  in  the  city,  and  hung  in  clus- 
ters on  the  housetops,  to  see  what  re- 
sembled more  the  pageant  of  a  triumph- 
ant sovereign  than  a  suspected  and  de- 
graded widow's.  The  affability  and 
the  confiding  carelessness  of  her  de- 
meanour, if  it  did  not  convince  her  en- 
emies of  her  innocence,  had  at  least  the 
charm  of  an  implied  reliance  on  their 
mercy.  A  few  of  Knox's  more  austere 
adherents  slunk  away  from  the  crowd, 
and  those  who  condemned  the  parade 
remained  to  wonder  at  it,  till  they  were 
forced  to  join  the  clamour  of  applause. 
She  rested  on  her  way  to  the  Earl  ot 
Morton's  house  in  Edinburgh  ;  and 
while  she  leaned  from  his  balcony  to 
throw  largess  among  her  subjects,  a 
troop  of  women  came  to  kiss  the  hem 
of  her  mantle  as  it  hung  over,  and  to 
lay  petitions  at  her  feet.  The  Lord 
Athol,  or  as  others  say  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange,  took  up  one,  offered  by  the 
meanest  of  thegroupe;  and  when  the 
noise  of  the  rebecks  ceased,  the  queen 
bade  him  continue  the  music  of  her 
people  by  reading  their  addresses  to  her. 
He  obeyed,  and  opening  the  first  he 
had  taken  up,  found  it  iu  the  form  of 
this  letter. 

"  Payer  and  good  queene, 
"  This  cometh  Ira'  one  who  wishethe 
you  all  helth  and  joie  inasmuch  as 
youre  joie  much  comforts  all  grivved 
and  doubted  wives.  For  if  your  maj- 
estie  can  be  thus  gleesome  and  praised 
by  loyalle  foulk,  there  is  no  distressed 
or  misused  woman  who  may  not  claim 
to  be  thocht  guileless,  and  bear  an  open 
face  in  all  places.  Therefore  I  jiraie 
your  good  Majestie  to  make  known 
how  mocheand  how  long  womynkinde 
may  suffer  and  how  far  they  may  syune 
withouten  blame.  This  I  rather  aske 
than  praie,  for  if  our  queene  takeih 
from  us  the  marke  and  stamp  of  what 
is  fitting,  it  beseemeth  her  to  give  us  a 
new  order  for  our  guidance,  lest  there 
be  none  that  know  what  is  holie  or  un- 
holie. — Your  most  fayre  and  royalle 
self  hath  had  a  nobyll  husband  of 
whom  his  enemies  saie  onlie  that  he 
shewed  thesynnes  of  a  free  and  bounti- 
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ful  nature ;  which  if  in  hymme  they 
needed  such  deadlie  rebuke,  need  it  al- 
so in  a  vvyfe  and  a  queene  :  Your 
Majestie  hath  taken  awaie  from  patient 
and  meek  wy  ves  the  glorie  of  meekness 
and  the  recompense  ot  a  praised  name; 
inasmuche  as  it  now  seemeth  better  to 
be  brave  in  aspect  and  libfralle  in  coiir- 
tesie,  than  to  have  an  unsoiled  name 
and  quiet  homestead.  Therefore  it  be- 
fitteth  your  Majestie  to  provide  means 
and  lodgment  for  free-hearted  wyves, 
lest  not  havinge  riche  apparelle  and 
rare  beautie  they  may  fall  into  con- 
tempt :  and  that  braverie  be  scoffed  at 
in  ugliness  and  a  stuff  kirtie  which  hath 
praise  in  beauty  and  broidery. 

"  Let  your  royalle  self  compell  those 
men  who  stand  at  your  righte-hand  to 
judge  of  their  wyves  and  sisters  as  it 
hath  pleased  them  to  judge  their  mis- 
tresse  :  and  if  perad venture  there  be 
one  of  them  who  hath  a  nephew  riven 
of  his  birthright  and  his  Mother's  good 
name,  let  him  not  tread  on  both  be- 
cause It  is  his  will  to  believe  a  lonelie 
and  weak  woman  hath  had  (it  may  be) 
such  misgivings  as  ar«  but  comlie  acci- 
dents in  your  good  majestie. 

"  Nor  let  this  be  cast  awaie  because 
it  Cometh  fra'  one  who  hath  neither 
husband  nor  good  naine,  for  by  those 
accidents  1  am  made  worthie  to  com- 
pare with  your  M.ijeslie.  Moreover 
in  an  ill  repute  there  is  no  shame,  sith 
your  good  self  beareth  it  so  lightlie  ; 
and  if  the  truth  be  in  it,  there  it  still 
evil,  as  halh  been  proven  by  the  Manie 
that  see  none  in  your  Majestie,  and  by 
your  own  high  grace  and  favour  to  him 
who  hath  caused  these  mischances  to 
bis  poor  wyfe  and  your  liege  -^ervante 
"  Ann  Bothwell." 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, was  confounded  and  amazed  at 
the  unexpected  contents  of  this  letter. 
He  cast  an  indirect  glance  at  the  Earl  of 
Motion,  who  stood,  favoured  by  his 
low  stature,  unobserved  behind  the 
queen.  His  sinister  eye  gleamed  at 
once  with  his  natural  delight  in  sarcasm, 
and  with  the  hope  of  building  his  own 
triumph  as  a  libertine  on  the  Queen's 
abasement.  But  Mary  read  the  eyes 
of  both  her  courtiers ;  and  taking  her 
sou  James,  then  little  more  than  a  year 


old,  into  her  arms,  she  beckoned  the 
bringer  of  this  hold  letter  towards  the 
balcony.  Instead  ot  skulking  among 
the  croud,  the  person  who  had  deliver- 
ed it  stood  still  firmy  in  her  place,  with 
her  garments  mutUed  round  her,  but  her 
head  uncovered,  except  by  a  widcw  s 
curch.  Mary  fixed  her  large  blue  eyes 
on  the  stranger  ;  and  putting  a  cross  of 
jewels  into  her  infant's  hand,  said,  with 
that  sweet  smile  which  painters  and 
historians  have  loved  to  imaguie,  "Pe- 
titioner, the  qtieen  has  [\othing  lett  to 
give,  but  her  sou  |)romises  by  this  cross 
to  amend  all  things." — The  unknown 
woman  looked  up,  and  at  the  same 
instant  the  little  prince  dropped  ■  he  cross 
froin  his  hands  into  her  bosom  ;  on 
which  she  bowed  her  head  lowiy,  and 
answered,  "  My  benison  on  ye  !  The 
cross  is  a  comforter,  and  the  red  rose 
and  the  thistle  may  knit  together  round 
it." 

Mary  was  no  stranger  to  Earl  Both- 
welTs  divorce  from  the  Lady  Ann,  tor 
whom  the  legendary  ballaii*  which 
bears  her  name  h.is  excited  more  inter- 
est than  even  the  historical  facts  relating 
to  her.  She  looked  earnestly  at  this 
strange  and  meanly  dressed  won.an  ; 
and  was  surprised  to  see  beauty  not  in- 
ferior to  her  own.  The  gloomy  Earl 
of  Moiton  smiled  at  the  blush  ol  shame 
and  remorse  which  reddened  IVlary's 
brow,  and  withdrew  her  from  the  gaze 
of  the  crowd — the  last  that  ever  beheld 
her  in  Edinburgh  as  their  queen. 

Something  more  than   twenty  years 


"  Balow,  my  babe,  lie  still  and  sleep. 
It  grieves  me  sair  to  see  ihee  weep  ; 
Ifdiou'llbe  silent,  I'll  be  glad, 
Thy  moaning  makes  my  heart  fu' sad— 
Balow  , my  babe  !— thy  mitlu  r's  joy  ! 
Tby  father  breeds  me  sair  annoy. 

2. 
When  be  began  to  seek  my  love, 
And  with  his  sacred  words  to  move. 
His  feigning  lause  and  flatt'ring  cheer 
To  me  that  time  did  nocht  appear. 
But  now  I  see  that  cruel  he 
Cares  neither  for  my  babe  nor  me. 

3, 
Balow,  my  sweet  one  !  spare  thy  tears 
To  weep  when  thou  hast  wit  and  years  : 
Thy  griefs  are  gathering  to  a  sum- 
God  grant  thee  patience  when  they  come  I 
Born  to  proclaim  a  mother's  shame, 
A  father's  fall,  a  traitor's  uame." 
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jas'^ed  between  this  period  and  the 
.ime  ot  Mnry's  fatal  trial.  Her  long 
jh?pnfe  and  i:tiprisonment  had  moili- 
■ied  her  corttmou  enemies  ;  the  regent 
Earl  of  Morton  had  perished  by  as- 
sassination ;  Buchanan  was  no  more, 
and  the  fiame  excited  by  their  zeal 
igainst  her  was  sinking  under  the 
jsnal  influence  of  time  and  changing 
interests.  Bnt  of  all  the  partizans  that 
maintained  her  innocence,  none  were 
more  strenuous  than  the  uncle  and 
brother  of  Lady  Ann  Bothwell,  the 
divorced  wife  of  the  ruined  and  expa- 
triijled  Earl.  Of  their  sister's  fate 
Lhey  chose  to  know  nothing  :  it  was 
believed  that  she  had  withdrawn  into 
one  of  the  few  convents  still  left  in  ex- 
istence, and  her  infant  son  had  been 
heard  of  no  more.  Forsaken  and 
disinherited,  this  unhappy  boy  would 
have  h;id  few  chances  ol  notice  trom  the 
family  of  his  proscribed  father,  and  his 
tnothei's  seized  the  opportunity  afford- 
ed \)y  her  divorce,  to  usurp  the  lands 
which  should  have  been  bis  birthright. 
His  mother  gave  him  the  Queen's  cross, 
and  advised  him  to  assume  a  nanie  less 
hated. 

Near  one  of  these  ruined  convents, 
in  the  night  of  an  unruly  October-day, 
three  men  assembled  at  the  sound  of  a 
whistle  blown  by  a  young  shepherd, 
whose  flock  were  browzing  on  the  dark 
brov\n  heather  which  then  clothed  the 
valley  of  Dundrennan.  '  The  moon 
is  up  again  in  the  west,'  said  the  youth, 
as  he  tanned  into  a  flame  the  red  faggot 
under  a  nook  of  the  cloister — '  the 
moon  is  up,  and  the  queen  has  escaped  !' 

'  Escaped  1'  answered  the  Lord 
Maxwell,  sheathing  his  dirk  in  the 
earth  on  which  he  sat — '  then  let  the 
dry  sod  keep  it  bright,  for  there  will 
be  use  for  it — Mary  escaped  from  Eli- 
zabeth's clutch  ! — what  now  becomes 
of  the  baronies  of  Bothwell  V 

'  To  whom,'  said  Herries  of  Caer- 
laverock,  'could  she  have  given  them 
better  than  to  the  brother  of  his  father? 
— 'IMiere  is  small  need.  Maxwell,  to  be 
doui'tinjj  who  will  have  the  forest  when 
the  doe  is  in  our  hands. — Have  ye 
made   the   hpd    ready,    Fahra,  and   all 

ar  fitting  Tor  a  lady  ?' 

'Fresh  heather  and  new  hay,'    re- 


turned the  lad,  to  whom  the  name  of 
Fahm  was  given  not  unaptly.  For  the 
most  grim  and  defornied  imp  created 
by  Scottish  superstition  is  called  thus, 
and  the  companions  of  this  young  maa 
had  accustomed  him  to  bear  it  in  deris- 
ion, because  his  distorted  shape  and 
wild  countenance  accorded  fully  with 
their  notion  of  night-goblins.  Present- 
ly another  and  sotter  whistle  was  blown 
among  the  cloisters,  and  the  two  Scotch 
nobles  ran  out  to  receive  their  comrades. 
The  foremost  made  a  sign  expressive  of 
their  full  success  ;  and  lifting  a  womaa 
from  the  horse  that  bore  her,  they 
placed  her  on  the  ground,  and  vanished 
among  the  shadows  of  the  valley. 

'You  are  welcome,  our  lady  and 
mistress,'  said  Caerlaverock,  '  to  this 
place,  which  gave  you  shelter  on  a 
worse  journey.  The  wild  fox  and  the 
roe  have  lived  here  where  the  altar- 
stone  stood,  but  we  will  swear  faith  oa 
our  sword?.' 

The  queen  seemed  faint  with  her 
long  and  toilsome  journey,  and  sat 
down  on  the  bed  ot  heather  prepared 
for  her  in  the  cloister.  By  the  red 
light  of  the  torch  which  her  adherents 
ventured  to  place. near  it,  they  saw  her 
hair  had  grown  grey  and  her  face  waa 
with  suffering,  The  clear  keen  blue 
eye  remained,  but  the  lovely  roundness 
ot  the  cheek  and  chin,  the  smooth  alabas- 
ter forehead,  and  the  lips  so  enchanting 
in  their  promise,  were  all  faded  into 
gliastliness. 

'  Be  of  good  cheer,  madam,'  rejoin- 
ed Herries  : — '  this  is  not  Dundrennaa 
as  it  was  when  you  reposed  here  oq 
your  way  to  England — this  is  a  ruin 
such  as  [)oor  Scotland  is,  but  it  has  gal- 
lant hearts  in  it,  and  the  queen's  p'res- 
euce  makes  it  holy  again.' 

The  queen  put  her  hood  aside,  and 
raised  herself  on  an  arm  still  full  of 
beauty.  '  Methinks,'  she  said,  look- 
ing composedly  round  her,  '  my  court 
is  small,  and  there  might  have  been 
more  to  welcome  me.  But  I  am  not 
so  rich  in  friends  as  to  cast  away  even 
the  ungracious,  else  I  might  say  the 
Lord  Maxwell  seemeth  as  if  he  had  not 
wished  my  safe  coming.' 

'No,  madam,'  said  Lord  Maxwell, 
sternly,  '  I  have  not  wished  it.      For 
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this  is  the  second  trial  that  hath 
betallen  you,  and  it  pleases  brave  men 
better  to  see  courage  tlian  cunning. 
And  I  had  rather  that  my  queen  had 
met  her  judges  with  a  quiet  and  firm 
spirit,  than  dwelt  with  thieves  and 
brawlers  to  buy  their  help.' 

'  That  is,'  replied  Mary,  '  my  Lord 
Maxwell  is  ill  pleased  that  T  have 
taken  aid  from  poor  and  unlettered  men 
when  great  ones  had  none  to  spare  me.' 

'  Service  is  not  always  friendship,' 
answered  the  Scotch  knight  ;  '  and 
safety  is  not  among  knaves.  There 
were  noble  and  true  men  in  Scotland 
who  would  have  helped  their  mistress 
if  she  had  trusted  them  and  helped  her- 
self. But  she  put  her  secrets  into  the 
hands  of  serving-men,  and  took  coun- 
sel among  ruffians.  They  who  have 
helped  her  back  to  Scotland,  have  need 
of  her  as  a  corner-stone  for  their  own 
fortunes,  and  then  they  will  hew  it 
into  pieces.' 

•  And  what  fortunes  has  Lord  Max- 
well built,'  returned  Mary,  *  that  he 
needs  no  help  from  me  V 

'  My  name  is  Adam  Hepburn,  and 
my  father's  name  was  Bothwell.' 

The  queen  seemed  palsied  by  this 
answer.  Yet  though  her  lips  trembled 
and  grew  dark,  her  eyes  had  a  sunny 
brightness  in  them — '  Thou  art  Both- 
well's  son,'  she  exclaimed — '  yet  thou 
comest  here  to  serve  Mary  Stewart  V 

'  Why  should  I  not  serve  Mary 
Stewart  V  said  the  young  man,  haugh- 
tily. '  It  was  not  by  her  crime  that 
my  mother  was  divorced  and  cast 
aside.  It  was  my  father's  frailty  that 
made  him  a  buyer  of  false  witnesses 
and  a  teacher  of  perjury  to  set  himself 
free.  My  mother  was  stained  and  de- 
graded by  plotters,  yet  she  was  inno- 
cent— therefore  I  will  believe  Mary 
Stewart  may  be  guiltless.  My  mother's 
good  name  was  sold  for  a  price,  and 
her  most  innocent  deeds  wrested  and 
shaped  into  harlotry — why  may  I  not 
think  my  queen  wrongfully  accused  ? — 
I  avenge  uiy  mother  by  defending  all 
that  are  persecuted.' 

'Adam  Hepburn!'  said  the  queen, 
raising  her  voice  to  a  shrill  scream, '  tell 
me  truly  if  it  was  thy  means  brought 
me  hither  ?' 


*  Mary  Stewart,'  answered  Botliwell's 
son — 'to  think  thee  an  unhappy  woman, 
and  a  queen  worthy  our  country  is  not 
the  same.  Thy  familiar  courtesy  has 
made  men  fools;  and  the  lolly  which  a 
homely  matron  ouijht  not  to  nourish,  a 
queen  should  both  tear  and  scorn.  Men 
will  not  dally  tor  smiles  alone  when  a 
woman's  hand  holds  the  key  of  an  ex- 
chequer :  and  I  will  not  be  one  of  those 
who  would  give  thee  a  crown  to  play 
with,  though  I  am  here  to  delend  the 
last  stake  thou  hast  lelt  thyself.' 

As  the  young  knight  s|)oke,  the  sr\<\y 
shepherd-boy,  who  had  witnessed  the 
queen's  arrival,  suddenly  threw  theioich 
from  its  place.  In  an  instant  the  ruuied 
cloister  was  filled  with  armed  men,  to 
whom  his  treachery  had  given  this  sig- 
nal. Hemes  sprang  (rom  the  hearih 
where  he  had  kept  watch,  and  joined  his 
dirk  to  the  Lord  Maxwell's,  but  their 
desperate  courage  was  vain.  M.iry  was 
conveyed  back  to  Folheringay-(  asile, 
and  her  brief  escape  known  only  to  the 
few  who  soon  after  witnessed  her  death 
upon  a  scaffold.  Some  wandering  for- 
agers, perhaps  the  band  whose  base  aid 
Mary  had  fatally  trusted,  found  and  bu- 
ried the  body  of  her  second  husband's 
unfortunate  son,  covered  with  mortal 
wounds,  and  distinguished  only  by  the 
cross  of  jewels  which  she  had  given  to 
Lady  Ann  I'othwell  in  that  day  when 
the  graces  of  her  beauty  almost  atoned 
for  her  errors.  And  those  errors  were 
more  than  fully  atoned  by  her  long  mis- 
eries and  warning  example. 

Fahm,  the  treacherous  agent  of  these 
ruffians,  received  the  cross  as  his  share  of 
their  booty,  and  secured  also  a  pa[>er 
found  under  the  buff  coat  worn  by  one 
of  the  slain.  The  seal  and  part  of  the 
envelope  were  crushed  and  steeped  in 
blood,  but  he  decyphered  this  remnant 
of  the  contents,  and  thought  himself 
richly  repaid  by  what  seemed  a  letter 
from  Mary  to  her  brother's  son. 

'  I  thank  you  for  shewing  me  in  my 
day  of  trouble  the  strength  and  truth  of 
your  affection.  Your  father  also  had 
his  days  of  trouble,  which  shewed  him 
who  were  his  real  friends.  In  those 
times  he  found  shelter,  comfort,  and  help 
from  his  sister.  But  it  fits  men  to  lorget 
when  they  dare  not  be  grateful. 
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'  Your  father's  sister  retiirns  to  this  Cecil  had  been  the  prime-minister  of 

country  to  ask  justice,  not  alms.      What  Mary's  enemy,  it  was  vvelUknown  that 

she  demands  would  not  inipoverish  her  he  liad  reason  to  e.xpect  favour  from  her 

opponent — hulthat  opponent  is  gracious  sun.    Fahm  humbly  represented  himself 

and  splendid — she  is  only  a  defenceless  as  a  servant  of  the  Stevvart-lamily,  and 

woman,  grown  old  in  years  and  affliction  shewed    the    cross,   the    letter,   aad   its 

— widowed  in   the  truest  sense  of  that  bloody  envelope,  as  tokens  of  its  truth, 

word  ;  and  she  returns  alter  long  ab-  The  Secretary  looked   shrewdly  at  the 

sence  to  a  place  where  those  who  loved  paper,  and  replied,  '  How  knovvest  thou 

her  are  dead,  and  those  who  knevv   her  that    this    letter   is    Queen    Mary's? — 

be:>t  are  feeble  and  poor.  Might  it  not  have  been  as  fiitingly  vvrit- 

'  She  thanks  her  kindred  for  leaving  ten  by  the  Lady  Ann  Botbvvell   to   her 

her  alone  in  the  struggle.     They   have  brother  who  shut  his  door  on  her?' — 

helped   her  to  shew   what  courage  will  'Ay,    sir,'  said   the   bold   rogue — 'but 

do   lor  integrity,  and  titne  lor  justice,  your  excellency  knows  it  would  he  for 

For  all  this  she  thanks  them  ;  and  while  the  queen's  credit  to  shew   this  abroad, 

she  forgets   their  unkmdness,  she   will  and  say  nothing  of  Lady  Ann's  letter  to 

also  forget  that  she  designed  them   to  her  grace,  which  was  a  nipping  one,  and 

partake  her  prosperity.' — The  rest  was  did   her  much   harm.      They   be    both 

illegible,  and  the  torn  envelope  seemed  good  brands  to  light  a  fire  with  among 

a  copy  of  Lady   Ana  Bothwell's  letter  the  folk  :  but  a  queen's  wrongs  are  more 

to  the  queen.  than  a  gentlewoman's, — and  the  queen's 

Fahm  determined  to  preserve  this  re-  letter  is  wittier  than    Lady   Ann's.' — 

lie  as  a  step  to  his  future  fortunes.      By  '  Thou  liest,'  answered  the  Secretary  of 

extracting  a  diamond  from  the  cross,  he  State — '  I  wrote  ihem  both  myself,^ 

found  means  to  reach  England,  and  to  Fahm  was  seized  the  next  day  as  a 

subsist   in    secret   till   the   accession   of  thief,  and  history  informs  us  he  was  the 

Queen  Mary's  son,  James  L  called  forth  only  man  hanged  by  Jame^  L  without 

all  her  friends.      By  decent  attire  and  a  trial  ; — a  retribution  rash  in  an  Eng- 

sufticient  courage  he  procured  access  to  lish  King,  but  well  worthy  a  place  iu 

Secretary  Cecil,  as  he  journeyed  to  pay  the  Annals  of  Justice.                      V. 
his  court  to  the  new  sovereign.     Though 


(Monthly  Magazine.) 
DEAR    IS    THE    BROW    WHERE    TRESSES    ARE    WAVING.' 

BY   GEORGE   RATHBONE. 

DEAR  is  the  brow  where  tresses  are  waving, 

Silky  and  soft  of  the  chesnut  hue, 
Dear  is  the  smile,  like  niagie  enslaving. 

But  dearer  the  heart  that  is  open  and  true. 
Dear  are  the  sallies  of  wit  tliat  flashes 

So  keen  from  those  orbs  of  the  brightest  blue. 
And  the  fueling  that  lurks  in  the  jetty  lashes, 

But  dearer  the  heart  that  is  open  and  true. 

Dear  are  those  tints  when  the  warm  blood  gushes, 

Suffuses  the  cheek  with  a  crimson  hue. 
Till  the  love-fraught  eye  is  lit  with  blushes, 

But  dearer  the  heart  that  is  open  and  true. 
Dearer  to  me  than  the  warrior's  laurel. 

Or  the  pomp  of  a  palace,  enjoy'd  by  a  few, 
Is  a  kiss  from  those  whitened  lips  of  coral. 

And  a  throb  from  the  heart  that  is  open  and  true. 
Liverpool,  Jan.  1,  1821. 
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KNIGHT    TOGGENBURG. 


BY   SCHILLER, 


'  O  Knight  I  a  sister's  love  for  thee 

My  bosom  has  ciinfc ss'd  ; 
rhen  ask  no  other  love  from  me, 

Nor  wound  a  faithful  breast. 
If  cold  to  thee  that  love  appears. 

Go.  Knipht!  unmurmuring  g;o — 
^nd  dry  those  sad  and  silent  tears — 

I  know  not  why  they  flow." 

ie  heard— embrac'd  her,  but  his  tongue 

No  agony  betray'd  ; 
Then  wildly  broke  away,  and  sprung 

On  his  war-liorse array 'd  ; 
Vnd  straight  to  his  Switzer-vassals  he 

Issues  his  high  command, 
ro  wear  the  Cross  of  Calvary 

And  speed  to  the  Holy  Land. 

rhere  many  a  deed  of  glory  bright 

Proclajm'd  his  fame  around  ; 
Vnd  wherever  there  raged  the  bloodiest  fight, 

There,  there  was  the  hero  found, 
lis  name  alone  could  appal  the  heart 

Of  the  fiercest  infidel— 
int  his  spirit  still  groan'd  with  the  secret  smart. 

That  nothing  on  earth  could  heal. 

le  bore  that  pang  through  a  long,  long  year : 

He  could  bear  that  pang  no  more  ; 
i^or  glory's  crow  ns,  nor  victory's  cheer 

That  inner  pang  could  cure. 
1  ship  he  sees  on  Joppa's  strand 

With  all  its  sails  display'd  ; 
.nd  he  speeds  away  to  his  father-land, 

By  favouring  winds  convey'd 

Lnd  swift  he  flew  to  the  castle-gate 

That  guards  his  angel  dear: 
V\xen  O!  what  tenible  accents  gi'ate 

On  his  horror-stricken  ear. 

She  v^ears  the  Veil  so  pure  and  blest. 

And  is  the  Bride  of  Heaven  : 

nd  yesierday  was  the   marriage-feast 

Xn  the  holy  convent  given." 


And  he  left,  and  left  alas !  for  ever. 

His  father's  castle  then — 
Abandon'd  his  bright  arms— and  never 

He  mounted  his  steed  again. 
And  the  warrior's  praise  was  heard  no  more. 
Unknown  was  the  sti-anger's  fame  ; 
For  the  coai-sc,    cold  garment  of  hair  he  wore 
Conceal'd  his  noble  frame. 

At  the  end  of  the  dusky  Linden  aile 

Where  the  holy  convent  stood, 
His  own  hands  rais'd  a  humble  pile, 

A  hut  of  straw  and  wood. 
And  there  he  watch 'd  from  the  morning'a  break 

To  the  evening's  hour  of  pe-ace— 
And  silent  Hope  oft  flush'd  his  cheek, 

As  he  sat  in  loneliness. 

For  hours  and  hours  he  speechless  sate. 

His  eye  on  the  convent  above  ; 
Until  he  heaid  the  window  grate 

Of  his  Heaven-devoted  love — 
Until  he  saw  her  shauow  bright 

In  the  dark  and  lonely  eel  I ; 
In  his  eye,  it  fill'd  the  vale  with  light. 

Soft— pure— ineffable.  > 

Then  satisfied  he  sunk  to  rest : 

His  spirit  own'd  no  pain. 
But  liv'd  upon  the  hope  so  blest 

To  see  that  shade  again. 
And  thus  for  many  a  day  and  year 

The  tranquil  Pilgrim  sate, 
(Nor  heav'd  a  sigh,  nor  shed  a  tear) 

To  hear  the  window  grate— 

Until  he  saw  her  shadow  bright 

Soft— beaming  from  above, 
Filling  the  gladden'd  vale  with  light, 

And  purity  and  love. 
And  so  he  sate,  and  so  he  fell 

A  corpse  all  stiff  and  chill : 
His  dim  eye  fix'd  upon  the  cell 

Of  his  loved  angel  still. 


THE  BREAD  IRUIT  TREE. 

(Monthly  Magazine.) 

Mew  and  interesting  Particulars  relative   to  the  rima  or  bread  fruit 

TREE  (Artocarpus  Incisa.)  By  m.  leeson. 
j^N  its  botanical  relations,  the  bread  genus  at  large  compreliends  the  follow- 
frmt  tree  is  a  species  of  the  Arto-  ing  species  :—l.  The  bread  fruit  tree, 
arpus  genus  of  Forster.  In  the  sex-  or  jaquier,  that  forms  the  object  of  this 
al  system  of  Linnaeus,  it  is  of  the  notice.— 2.  The  Jaca,  or  Jaquier  of 
4o,mcia  Monandria  tribe,  and  must  the  Indies.— 3.  The  Heterophyllous 
ot  be  confounded  with  a  dwarf  palm  Jaquier.— 4.  The  shaggy  or  hairy  Ja- 
■ee,  a  native  of  Africa,— which  equal-  quier,  (hirsuta)  of  Rheede  :  and,  5. 
{  hears  the  name  of  bread  fruit  tree.  The  Jaquier  of  the  Philippines.  The 
t  affords  an  agreeable  sustenance  to  flowers  are  monoie,  or  male  and  female 
ame  tribes   north  of  the  Cape.     The    on  the  same  tree.      The  inhabitants  of 
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Ainboyna  call  it  KuUusutan  ;  those  of 
Java  rind  Madura  have  named  it  Soc- 
cumbidji  kaler,  and  the  natives  of  Ota- 
heite  designate  it  by  the  word  Ooroo. 
The  stock  or  trunk,  which  contains  a 
milky  juice,  rises  to  a  height  of  n.ore 
than  forty  feet.  The  wood  is  soft,  yel- 
lowish, and  light.  The  trunk  is  up- 
right, the  bark  greyish,  and  in  cracks  or 
crevices  ;  its  cimex,  or  top  part,  ample 
and  round,  branches  numerous  and 
wide-spreading  ;  the  lower  ones  reach 
out  horizontally.  The  leaves  are  point- 
ed, petiolated,  very  large,  and  deeply 
tinged,  on  each  side,  with  a  beautiful 
green.  Each  leaf  about  18  inches 
long,  and  from  eight  to  ten  broad.  The 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  a  savoury 
fruit,  the  size  of  a  Cantaloup  melon, 
with  a  rough  surface  or  coating,  and  a 
thick  skin  ;  the  kernel  or  food  is  at  first 
white,  but  yellowish  in  its  advance  to 
maturity.  The  fruit  grows  either  ad- 
hering to  the  trunk,  or  on  the  large 
branches,  seldom  on  the  smaller  ones. 

As  for  the  country  of  the  Rima,  it 
has  been  long  known  in  the  Moluccas, 
ID  the  Marian  Isles,  and  in  Celebes; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  little  appre- 
ciated in  those  climates.  It  is  only 
since  the  discovery  of  the  Eastern  Isl- 
ands, in  the  South  Sea,  that  this  tree, 
or  rather  a  variety  of  it,  has  risen  to 
celebrity.  The  bread  fruit  tree  grows 
abundantly  in  those  islands,  and  consti- 
tutes a  principal  resource  of  the  people 
that  inhabit  them.  It  has  been  trans- 
planted by  the  Europeans  into  some  of 
their  West  India  possessions,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  thrive  as  well  as  on  its  natal 
soil. 

The  fruit  is  not  the  only  part  of  this 
vegetable  which  is  useful.  AVith  the 
liber,  or  second  bark,  the  Otaheitean 
composes  the  pagnon,  or  cloth,  that  en- 
velopes his  body  ;  with  the  trunk  he 
forms  his  habitation,  as  alt^o  the  funeral 
morai  that  is  to  contain  his  remains. 
Some  parts  of  it  are  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  pirogue,  or  war  canoe. 
The  leaves  serve  for  table  linen  and 
utp;.sils ;  over  them,  he  lays  his  broiled 
pork  and  other  food,  prepared  by  the 
branches  set  on  fire.  Lastly,  from  a 
thick  juice,  which  oozes  from  the  bark 
wbeo  cut  intO;  he  makes  a  sort  of  glue. 


that   helps   certain    substances  to  take 
very  brilliant  (olours. 

Captain  Wallis  has  explained  the 
manner  in  which  the  natives  of  Ota- 
heiteand  Owarree  dress  the  bread  fruit 
for  eating.  First,  they  broil  it,  placing 
it  in  a  hole  in  the  earth,  containing 
stones  that  have  been  well  heated. — 
Over  these,  the  fruit  of  the  Rima  is  laid, 
and  the  orifice  of  the  cavity  is  covered 
with  another  stone,  to  prevent  the  heat 
from  escaping  too  rapidly.  This  ope- 
ration of  cooking  does  not  take  up 
much  time;  there  is,  generally,  as  a 
culinary  adjunct  to  it,  a  sour  truit,  not 
good  in  itself,  but  giving  an  agreeable 
flavour  to  the  proper  relish  of  the  bread 
fruit. 

This  fruit  can  only  be  gathered  fresh 
through  eight  months  of  the  year;  and 
it  requires  a  certain  economical  process 
to  keep  it  in  the  months  of  Se|)tember, 
October,  November,  and  December. — 
Each  islander  prepares  a  particular  in- 
strument of  wood,  worked  with  the 
valve  of  some  itiollusca  shells,  and  all 
the  fruit  that  he  can  gather,  he  trans- 
forms into  a  tartish  paste,  called  there, 
mahie.  The  paste  undergoes  a  kind  of 
fermentation,  which  makes  it  fit  to  keep 
a  long  time,  or  till  the  next  gathering. 
Another  precaution  consits  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  tree,  on  their  hills,  where 
the  fruit  will  hold  out  when  the  trees  of 
the  plains  are  exiiausted.  Such  a«  have 
been  improvident  must  content  them- 
selves with  cocoas, which  are  but  rare,  or 
with  any  sour  and  disagreeable  fruits 
that  they  can  find. 

In  its  wild  state  this  fruit,  covered 
with  a  thick  pulp,  contains  oblong 
grains,  somewhat  pointed  at  the  two 
ends,  of  the  size  of  a  common  olive. 
By  culture  a  thick  pulp  is  produced, 
very  white,  mealy  belore  ripe,  gelati- 
nous and  yellowish  at  maturity  ;  the 
taste  like  that  of  wheat  bread,  mixed 
with  the  ariichoke. 

Like  some  other  fruits,  this  has  pass- 
ed from  the  table  of  the  servants  to  that 
of  the  master;  though,  at  first,  intend- 
ed for  the  negro  slaves,  it  is  occasional- 
ly boiled,  and  preferred  to  the  decoc- 
tions of  maize,  or  manioc.  It  also 
leaves  a  sediment  well  adapted  to  the 
making  of  very  palatable  pastry. 
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It  would  be  a  practicable  measure  to 
dry  the  bread  Iriiit  t)read,  cutting  it  into 
thin  slices,  at  a  slow  lire,  so  as  to  ex- 
trait  the  mucous  sugar  that  it  contains. 
It  might  then,  with  the  help  of  hot  wa- 
ter, become  serviceable  to  seamen. 

Sodie  ancient  travellers  report  that, 
in  their  times,  the  bread  fruit  tree  was 
a  source  of  siihsi-tence  to  nations  in- 
habiting the  south  of  A-ia.  Encomi- 
ums liave  been  lavished  on  it  by  Dam- 
pier,  Anson,  WalliB,  Carteret,  Cook, 
Solander,  and  others,  and  more  e^ipecial- 
ly  vviihin  the  last  50  years. 

Captain  Cook's  account  of  it  is  as 
follows  :  "  The  bread  fruit  grows  on  a 
tree  about  the  size  of  a  small  oak  ;  its 
leaves,  of  an  oval  figure,  are  frequently 
a  loot  and  a  halt  in  length  ;  they  are 
deeply  indented,  like  those  of  the  tig- 
tree,  which  they  resemble  in  the  con- 
sistence, colour,  and  white  milky  juice 
which  they  emit,  when  broken  into. 
The  fruit  is  nearly  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  child's  head  ;  the  surface  is  com- 
posed of  a  sort  of  net-work,  covered 
^^'ith  a  light  skin,  and  there  is  a  core, 
the  size  of  the   handle  of  a  small  knife. 

"The  eatable  substance  is  between 
the  skin  and  the  core  ;  it  is  as  white  as 
snow,  and  has  a  consistence  somewhat 
firmer  than  new  bread.  Before  eating, 
It  is  divided  into  three  or  lour  parts, 
and  broiled.  The  taste,  though  insipid, 
gives  a  relish  like  that  of  a  crum  of 
whent  bread,  mixed  with  Jerusalem  ar- 
tichoke." 

From  the  voyagp,  &c.  of  Diirand, 
to  Senegal,  there  seems  to  be  another 
species  of  this  plant  in  Western  Afri- 
ca: the  following  are  his  words:  "  In 
the  countries  about  Sierra  Leone,  there 
is  a  bread  fruit  tree  which,  at  a  dis- 
tance, might  be  taken  for  an  old  apple 
tree.  It  grows  abundantly  in  low  and 
sandy  districts.  The  fruit  is  about  the 
size  of  a  common  apple;  when  fresh, 
the  food  is  very  nourishing,  and  tastes 
like  gingerliread,  but  when  too  old  it 
becomes  insipid." 

The  Fiench  as  well  as  the  English, 
have  made  voyages  (o  fetch  away  the 
plant.  Captain  Bligh  was  twice  dis- 
patched, by  the  latter,  on  this  mission. 
Thougli  deserted  hy  the  greater  pan  of 
his  crew,  he  landed  in  the  Bay  of  Cou- 


pang,  after  traversing  seas  of  an  im- 
mense extent,  with  a  few  faithful  com- 
panions, in  a  slight  canoe.  There  Nel- 
son, the  botanist,  died,  who  had  the 
care  of  the  bread  fruit  plants,  and  soon 
alter,  Hiedle,  the  head  gardener  in  an 
expedition  to  the  Austral  regions,  was 
interred  in  a  corner  of  the  same  land. 

The  voyager  Sonneraf,  who  was  a 
commissary  in  the  French  marine, 
brought  away  some  plants  of  the  Ja- 
quier  from  the  Isle  of  Lucon,  to  the 
Isle  of  France.  The  Intendant  Poivre 
carefully  superintended  their  culture, 
and  the  plantations  prospered.  Anoth- 
er variety  vvas  introduced  by  M.  Labil- 
lardiere,  into  the  Isle  of  France,  and  it 
bore  fruit,  for  the  first  time,  in  1800. 
Transported  thence  into  the  West  In- 
dies, it  was  speedily  naturalized  ;  but 
the  soil  of  Cayenne  has  been  uncom- 
monly favourable  to  its  growth  and 
multiplication.  Tlie  tree  thrives  also, 
with  due  culture,  in  .Jamaica. 

If  its  diffusion  were  once  become 
general,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
ripe  fruit  might  afford  a  paste  that 
would  be  an  excellent  anti-scorbutic, 
and  prove  a  substitute  for  the  krout 
used  by  seamen.  The  seeds  of  the  plant 
may  be  parched  or  boiled,  likechesntits. 

The  seamen  will  find  the  succulent 
food  of  the  Rima  to  eat  more  delicious, 
if  he  drink  with  it  the  emulsive  beverage 
contained  in  the  ligneous  coating  ot  the 
cocoa.  But  some  attentions  are  requisite 
in  the  use  ;  the  properties  of  the  Iruit 
are  naturally  laxative,  and  if  is  eaten  too 
ripe,  the  rima  may  occasion  dysenteries, 
a  mali;dy  that  frequently  proves  tatal  in 
hot  countries. 

In  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  each  in- 
dividual plants  about  a  dozen  of  these 
trees  for  posterity,  and  this  number 
suffices  to  prevent  a  sensible  decrease 
in  their  growth. 

Like  the  sugar  cane  and  banana  tree, 
which,  from  culture,  have  lost  the  lacul- 
ty  of  re-productio:i  in  their  seeds,  the 
bread  fruit  tree  may  easily  be  multiplied 
by  sprigs  or  slips  taken  Irom  the  root. 
In  Europe  it  will  only  grow  in  hot- 
hous  s  ;  but  hopes  are  indulged  that  it 
may  be  naturalized  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
even  ia  the  south  of  France. 
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(European  Magazine.) 
EGAX'S    "  LIFK    IN    LONDON.''* 

TN  these  days,  when  every  man  who  coin  current  upon  such  occasions,  he 
can  read  calls  himself  a  man  of  letters,  "  relates  his  adventures  for  ilie  benefit  of 
and  all  who  can  write  Ket  up  for  auttiors;  fireside  heroes^,  and  sprightly  maidens, 
when  almost  every  branch  of  literature  who  may  feel  a  wish  to  see  life,  without 
has  been  stripped,  and  little  remains  but  receiving  a  scratch."  Jerry  Hawthorn 
to  begin  at  the  beginning  again;  no  is  a  ?'au',  whose  education  the  Corinthi- 
small  share  of  praise  is  due  to  the  inge-  an  has  undertaken  to  finish,  and  who 
nioiis  and  daring  author,  who  strikes  seems  to  have  been  introduced  for  the 
into  a  new  paih,  and  presents  to  the  purpose  of  setting  off  by  his  inexperi- 
puhiic  view  an  object  which  has  never  ence,  the  elegant  accomplishments  of 
been  seen  before,  or  has  been  forgotten,  our  hero.  In  the  author's  words,  "  the 
This  is  the  great  merit  of  the  author  grand  object  of  this  work  is  an  attempt 
of  the  book  before  us.  It  is  unneces-  to  pourtray  what  is  termed  seeing  life, 
sary  to  say  one  word  on  ]\lr  Egan's  in  all  its  various  bearings  upon  spcitty, 
previous  literary  acliievement?.  Box-  from  the  high-mettled  Corinthian  of  St. 
iana  and  the  Sporting  Anecdotes  will  James',  swaddled  in  luxury,to  the  needy 
form  the  monument  of  his  talents  "  aere  flue-faker{l)  of  Wapping,  born  idihout 
perennius"  while  taste  and  science  exist  a  shirt,  and  not  a  bit  of  scraH(2)  in  his 
in  the  world.  No  man  who  knows  the  cup,  to  allay  his  piteous  cravings.  Life 
use  ol  his  fists  but  will  confess  with  in  London  is  the  spot  in  view,  and  pro- 
grateful  delight  how  much  he  has  been  vided  the  chase  is  turned  to  a  good 
indebted  to  the  first  of  these  works,  in  account,  seeing  life  will  be  found  to 
which  Mr.  Egan  has  proved  his  legiti-  have  its  advantages,  and  upon  this  cal- 
mate  claims  to  the  laurels  of  the  celebra-  culation,  whether  an  evening  is  spent 
ted  Captain  Godfrey,  with  whom  he  en-  over  a  bottle  of  Champaigne  at  Long's, 
joys  the  reputiition  of  being  the  only  or  in  takinga //uVf/o/a  f/a^(3)  at  Tom 
eminent  authors  who  have  written  works  Belcher's,  if  the  mind  does  not  decide 
of  fancy  without  fiction,  though  they  it  barren,  then  the  purposes  are  gained, 
have  sometimes  indulged  in  fibbing  Equally  so  in  u-afci«g- with  the  a?;g-e/i!cs 
when  relating  matters  of  fact.  at  my  lady  Fubb's  assembly, at  Almacks, 
Mr.  Egan's  present  work  is  not  con-  or  sporting  a  toe  at  Mrs.  Snook's  hop 
fined  to  the  j2Hg- ;  he  has  taken  a  sub-  at  St.  Kits',  among  the  pretty  straw 
ject  as  inexhausti[)le  as  huinan  nature,  damsels  and  dashing  chippers,  if  a 
and  as  extensive  as  the  world's  epitome  ;  knowledge  of  life,  an  acquaintance  with 
London  !  He  has  represented  in  the  character,  and  the  importance  of  com- 
person  of  his  hero,  a  gentleman  by  parison,  are  the  ultimate  results. — ' 
birth  and  education,  of  a  manly  gene-  "A  peep  at  Bow-street  office — a 
rous  tem|)er,  liberal  ideas,  good  consti-  stroll  through  Westminster  Abbey — a 
tution,  and  large  fortune,  determined  to  lounge  at  the  Royal  Academy — an  hour 
see  life.  This  purpose  he  pursues  with  passed  with  the  eccentrics — a  strut 
all  the  ardour  of  youth,  and  with  that  through  the  lobbies  of  the  Theatres — 
determination  to  do  well  whatever  he  and  a  trot  on  Sundays  in  Rotten-row, 
chooses  to  do,  which  characterises  a  man  have  all  turned  to  account.  Even  if 
or  genius.  He  is  quite  successful ;  and  out  of  wind,  and  compelled  to  make  a 
alter  having  gone  through  all  the  grada-  stand  still  over  the  Elgin  marbles,  at 
tions,  suffered  all  their  consequences,  the  British  Museum,  it  will  be  found, 
and  paid  in  hard  experience  the  only  that  the  time  has  not  been  misapplied. 
' —  Washing   the   ivorij{4)   with  a    prime 

*  Life  in  London,  or  the  Day  and  Xiglit  Scenes  of  " ' 

Jerry  Ha«lhom,  Esq.  and  his  eleg^aiU  "friend   Corin-  (1)  Chimney  Sweeper. 

thian  Tom,  in  their  Rambles   and  Sprees   throue-h  ^^^  lood. 

the   Metropons,  &c.     By    Pierce  Egan,  Autlwr  of  [1]  {Wl^ of  a  quartern  of  gin. 

Sporting  Anecdotes. 
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screw(5)  under  the  spikes{6)  in  St. 
Gc'urge'd-tields,  Grin  tossing  off  on  the 
sly  some  lape{7)  with  a  pal,  undergoing 
a  three  months  prepavalioti^S)  to  come 
out  as  a  new  member  ol'  society,  is  a 
scene  that  developes  a  great  deal  of  the 
human  heart." 

The  task  is  a  difficult  one,  and  but 
few  men  can  execute  it.  The  morahst 
may  reason  upon  the  virtues  and  vices, 
passions,  hahits,  and  circumslances  by 
which  in  the  abstract  man  is  acted  upon  ; 
but  he  cannot  delect  the  poisonous  drug 
which  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  pleasure's 
chalice,  nor  chase  the  hidden  serpent 
from  the  bed  of  roses,  which  lies  invit- 
ingly in  the  path.  Seneca  would  make 
but  an  indifferent  second  in  a  turn-up  ; 
— and  what  constable  of  the  night 
would  take  Plato's  word  for  a  gentle- 
man's appearing  before  a  magistrate  in 
the  morning?  It  is  the  experienced 
dupe  who  makes  the  sage  adviser ;  he 
whose  bark  has  been  damaged  by  it, 
can  best  point  out  the  insidious  rock. 
Of  the  utility  of  such  a  work  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  while  London  abounds  as 
it  does  with  imposture  and  temptation. 
As  far  as  it  has  proceeded,  (the  three 
first  numbers  only  having  been  publish- 
ed,) it  is  executed  with  considerable 
taste  and  truth,  and  deserves  to  fill  a 
respectable  rank  among  works  of  prac- 
tical philosophij.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
amusing  books  lately  published;  for 
our  own  parts,  but  perhaps  we  are  par- 
tial, we  prefer  it  to  many  of  the  sketches 
of  mankind  which  have  appeared  since 
the  days  of  the  Spectator.  "  Le  Franc 
ParIeur"does  not  speak  half  so  plainhj 
as  our  hero,  "  L'  Hermite  de  la  Chaus- 
see  d'Antin"  leads  too  retired  a  life,  and 
the  Hermit  in  London  too  dandyish  and 
vapid  a  one  to  compare  with  him. 
Gioffrey  Crayon  presents  mere  sketches 
while  Corinthian  Tom  gives  finished 
portraits;  with  all  the  delicacy  and 
precision  of  Gerard  Douw  he  unites  the 

(J)  Turnke)-. 

(6)  Belonging  to  the  King's  Bench,  formerly  called 
Ellenborough's,  now  Abbott's  teeth. 

{7)  Gin  ;  but  spirituous  liquors  not  being  admitted 
into  any  priion,  tlicy  are  disguised  under  various  ap- 
pellations. 

(R)  Whitewashing^;  but  this  old  phrase  is  now  near- 
ly obsolete. 


boldness  of  Rubens,  and  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  Teniers. 

Mr.  Egan,  perhaps  anticipating  the 
objections  which  the  unlearned  might 
entertain  against  the  modern  Greek, 
which  he  has  so  beautifully  and  so 
necessarily  introduced  in  his  book,  has 
the  following  apologetic  note  : — 

"  I  ain  aware  that  some  of  my  read- 
ers of  a  higher  class  of  society  may  leel, 
or  seem  to  think,  that  I  have  introduced 
a  little  too  much  of  the  slang,  hut  I  am 
anxious  to  render  myself  periecily  intel- 
ligent to  all  parties.  Half  the  world 
are  up  to  it  ;  and  it  is  try  intention  to 
make  the  other  half  down  to  it.  Life  in 
London  demands  this  sort  of  demonstra- 
tion. A  kind  of  cant  phraseology  is 
current  from  one  end  of  the  metroiolis 
to  the  other.  Indeed,  even  in  the  time 
of  Lord  Chesterfield  he  complained  of 
it.  In  some  females  ol  the  highest  rank 
it  is  as  strongly  marked,  as  in  dingey 
draggle-tailed  Sail,  who  is  compelled  to 
dispose  of  a  few  sprats  to  turn  an  honest 
penny.  The  duchess  at  the  Opera,  in- 
forms the  countess  of  a  row  which  oc- 
curred on  the  last  evening  with  as  much 
sangfroid  as  Carrotty  Poll  mentions  to 
a  Coster  Monger,  the  lark  she  was  en- 
gaged in  at  a  g in- spinner  s,  and  in  being 
turned  out  ol  the  panny  e<;t  her  ogles 
took  measure  of  for  a  suit  of  mourn- 
ingr 

*'  Therefore  some  allowance  is  to  be 
made  for  an  author  who  is  compelled  to 
write  under  a  subdued  tone  of  expres- 
sion, in  order  to  keep  his  promise  with 
the  public,  that  '  the  modest  it  is  trusted 
will  not  have  occasion  to  turn  aside  with 
disgust,  nor  the  moralist  to  shut  the  book 
offended. — '  In  fact,  in  many  instances 
the  language  of  real  life  is  so  very  strong, 
coarse,  and  even  disgusting,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  keeping  the  above  object  in 
view,  the  points  of  many  a  rich  scene 
are  in  danger  of  being  frittered  away  ; 
nay,  of  being  almost  reduced  to  tameness 
and  insipidity." 

We  have  but  one  word  to  say  to  Mr. 
Egan  in  the  way  of  caution.  He  some- 
times, in  an  excess  of  that  liberality  of 
sentiment  which  is  so  remarkable  in  him, 
forgets  to  pay  propei  attention  to  the 
rules  of  grammar.     Let  this  be  mended. 
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Blessings  be  on  him  and  immortal  praise, 
Who^vL-  us  noblei- loves  and  nobltr  cares, 
The  Poet  who  on  earth  hath  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays  I— 


TC^ALSE  doctrines  of  taste  can  en- 
dure only  for  a  little  season,  but 
the  productions  of  genius  are  "  for  all 
time."  Its  discoveries  cannot  be  lost — 
its  images  will  not  perish — its  most  del- 
icate influences  cannot  be  dissipated  by 
the  changes  of  times  and  of  seasons. 
It  may  be  a  curious  and  interesting 
question,  whether  a  poet  laboriously 
builds  up  his  fame  with  purpose  and 
judgment,  or,  as  has  most  falsely  been 
said  of  Shakspeare,  "  grows  immortal 
in  his  own  dt'spite ;"  but  it  cannot  af- 
fect his  highest  claims  to  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  of  the  world.  If  Mil- 
ton preferred  Paradise  Regained  to 
Paradise  Lost,  does  that  strange  mis- 
take detract  from  our  revering  love  ? 
What  would  be  our  feeling  towards 
critics,  who  should  venture  to  allude  to 
it  as  a  proof  that  his  works  were  un- 
worthy of  perusal,  and  decline  an  ex- 
amination of  those  works  themselves  on 
the  ground  that  his  perverse  taste  suffi- 
ciently proved  his  want  of  genius  ? 
Yet  this  is  the  mode  by  which  popular 
Reviewers  have  attempted  to  depreciate 
Wordsworth — they  have  argued  from 


By  waking  sense  or  by  the  dreaming  soul— 

The  appearance  instantaneously  disclosed. 

Was  of  a  mighty' city— lx)ldly  say 

A  wilderness  of  building,  sinking  far 

And  self-withdrawn  into  a  wondrous  depth 

Farsinkinic  into  splendour— without  end! 

Fabric  it  seemed  of  diamond  and  of  gold, 

With  alabaster  domes  and  silver  spires  ; 

And  blazing  terrace  upon  terrace  high 

Uplifted  :  here  serene  pavilions  uright 

In  avenues  disposed  ;  there  towers  begirt 

With  battlements  that  on  their  restless  fronts 

Bore  stars,  illumination  of  all  gems! 

O  "twas  an  unimaginable  sight ; 

Clouds,  mists,  streams,  watery  rocks  and  emerald 

turf,. 
Clouds  of  all  tincture,  rocks  and  sapphire  sky. 
Confused,  commingled, mutually  iutiamed. 
Molten  together,  and  composing  thus, 
Each  lost  in  each,  that  marvellous  array 
of  temple,  palace,  citadel,  and  huge 
Fantastic  pomp  ofstruemre  without  name. 
In  fleecy  folds  voluminous  enwrapped. 
Kight  in  the  midst,  w  here  interspace  appeared. 
Of  open  court,  an  object  like  a  throne 
Beneath  a  shining  canopy  of  state 
Stood  fii'd  ;  and  fix'd  resemblances  were  seen 
To  implements  of  ordinary  use, 
But  vast  in  size,  in  substance  glorified  ; 
Such  as  by  Hebrew  prophets  were  beheld 
In  vision— forms  uncouth  of  mightiest  power, 
For  admiration  and  jnysterious  awe .'" 

Excursion, B.  II. 

Contrast  with  this  the  delicate  grace 


his   theories  to    his    poetry,    instead  of    of  the  following   picture,  which   repre- 
examining  the  poetry  itself — as  if  their    sents  the  white  doe  of  Rylstone — that 
reasoning   was   belter  than   the  fact  in     most   beautiful    of   mysteries — on    her 
question,  or  as  if  one  eternal  image  set     Sabbath  visit  to  the  grave  of  her  saint- 
up  in  the  stateliest  region  of  poesv,  had     ed  lady  : — 
not   value  to  outweigh  all  the  truths  of 
criticism,  or  to  atone  for  all  its  errors  ! 
Take,    for   example,    the   following 
picture   of  masses   of  vapour   receding 
among  the  steeps   and  summits  of  the 
mountains,   after  a  storm,  beneath  an 
azure  sky ;     the  earlier  part  of  which 
seems  almost  like   another  glimpse   of 
Milton's  heaven  ;  and  the  conclusion  of 
winch    impresses  us   solemnly  with  the 
most  awful   visions  of  Hebrew  proph- 
ecy : 

"  A  step, 

A  single  step,  which  freed  me  from  the  skirU 
Of  the  blind  vapour,  opened  to  vievr 
Glory  beyond  all  glory  ever  seea 


"  Soft— the  dusky  trees  between 
And  down  the  path  through  the  open  gree* 
Where  is  no  living  thing  to  be  seen  ; 
And  through  yon  gateway  where  is  found. 
Beneath  the  arch  with  Ivy  boiuid. 
Free  entrance  to  the churcli-yard ground; 
And  right  across  the  vei'dant  sod 
Towards  the  very  house  of  God  ; 
—Comes  gliding  in  w  ith  lovely  gleam, 
Comes  gliding  in  serene  and  slow, 
Suttand  silent  as  a  dream, 
A  solitary  Doe  ! 
White  is  she  as  lily  in  June; 
And  beauteous  as  the  silver  moon. 
When  out  of  sight  the  clouds  are  drivea 
And  she  is  left  alone  in  heaven  ; 
Or  like  a  ship  some  gentle  day 
In  sunshine  sailing  far  away, 
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A  glittering  ship,  that  hath  the  plain 

Of  ocean  fur  her  own  domain. 

♦  *  «  * 

What  harmonious  pensive  changes 
Wait  upon  her  as  she  ranges 
Round  and  through  this  pile  of  state, 
Ovci  thrown  and  desolate  ! 
Now  a  step  or  two  her  way 
Is  through  space  of  open  day, 
Where  the  enamour'd  sunny  light 
Brightens  her  that  was  so  bright ; 
Now  doth  a  delicate  shadow  fall, 
Falls  upon  her  like  a  breath, 
From  some  lofty  arch  or  wall. 
As  she  passes  underneath  : 
Now  some  gloomy  nook  partakes 
Of  the  glory  which  she  makes, — 
High-ribbed  vault  of  stone,  or  cell 
With  perfect  cunning  framed,  as  well 
Of  stone  and  ivy,  and  the  spread 
Of  the  elder's  bushy  head  ; 
Some  jealous  and  forbidding  cell. 
That  doth  the  living  stars  repel. 

And  where  no  flower  hath  leave  to  dwell. 
»  »  *  * 

Her's  are  eyes  serenely  bright. 

And  on  she  moves— with  pace  how  light. 

Nor  spares  to  stoop  her  head,  and  taste 

The  dewy  turf,  w  ith  flower  bestrown  ; 

And  in  this  way,  she  fares,  till  at  last 

Beside  the  ridge  of  a  grassy  grave 

In  quietness  she  lays  her  down  ; 

Gently  as  a  weary  wave 

Sinks,  when  the  summer  breeze  hath  died, 

Against  an  anchor'd  vessel's  side  ; 

Even  so,  without  distress,  dotlv  she 

Lie  down  in  peace,  and  lovingly." 

White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  Canto  I. 

What,  as  mere  description,  can  be 
more  masterly  than  tlie  following  pic- 
ture of  the  mountain  solitude,  where  a 
dog  was  found,  after  three  months' 
watching  by  liis  master's  body — though 
the  touches  which  send  the  feeling  of 
deep  loneliness  into  the  soul,  and  the 
bold  imagination  which  represents  the 
huge  recess  as  visited  by  elemental  pre- 
sences, are  produced  by  higher  than 
descriptive  powers'? — 

"  It  was  a  cove,  a  huge  recess, 
That  keeps  till  June  December's  snow  ; 
A  lofty  precipice  in  front, 
A  silent  tarn  below  ! 
Far  in  the  bosom  of  Helvellyn, 
Remote  from  public  road  or  dwelling. 
Pathway,  or  cultivated  land  ; 
From  trace  of  human  foot  or  hand. 

There,  sometimes  does  a  leaping  fish 
Send  through  the  Tarn  a  lonely  cheer  ; 
The  crags  repeat  the  raven's  croak 
In  symphony  austere; 
Thither  the  rainbow  comes,  the  cloud  ; 
And  mists  that  spread  the  flying  shroud, 
And  sun-bearas  ;  and  the  soundingblast, 
That,  if  it  could,  would  hurry  past. 
But  that  enormous  barrier  binds  it  fast." 


No  poet  has  done  such  justice  to  the 
depth  aiid  lulne.ss  of  maternal  luve. 
"What,  ior  instance,  can  be  more  tear- 
moviiig  than  ihe^e  exclamations  ol  a 
mother,  who  for  seven  years  has  heard 
no  tidings  ot  an  only  chiio,  abinuiomng 
the  false  slay  of  a  pride  which  ever  aoes 
unholy  violence  to  the  ?ufi"erer] — 

'•  Neglect  me  !  no,  I  suflVr'd  long 
From  that  ill  thought  ;  and,  being  blind. 
Said,  '•  Prule  shall  lulp  me  in  my  wrong  ; 
Kind  mother  have  I  been,  as  kind 
As  ever  breathed  ,"  and  that  is  true  ; 
I've  wet  my  path  with  tears  like  dew. 
Weeping  foi  him  when  no  one  knew. 
M)  son,  if  thou  be  humbled,  poor. 
Hopeless  of  honour,  or  of  gain. 
Oh  !  do  not  dread  thy  mother's  door  ; 
Think  not  of  me  with  grief  or  pain 
I  now  can  see  with  better  ejes  : 
And  worldly  grandeur  X  despise. 
And  fortune  with  her  gifts  and  lies." 

How  grand  and   tearful  are   the  fol- 
lowing conjectures  of  her  agonies  : — 

«  Perhaps  some  dungeon  hears  thee  groan, 
Maim'd,  mangled  by  inhuman  men  ; 
Or  thoM  upon  a  desert  thrown 

Inheritest  the  lion's  den  ; 
Or  hast  been  sunnnon'd  to  the  deep, 
Thou,  thou  and  all  thy  mates,  to  keep 
An  incommunicable  sleep." 

Of  the  same  class  is  the  poem  on 
the  death  of  a  noble  youth,  who  tell  in 
attempting  to  bound  over  a  chasm  of 
the  Wharf,  and  left  his  mother  childless. 
— What  a  volume  of  thought  is  there 
in  the  little  stanzas  which  follow  : — 

"  If  for  a  lover  the  lady  wept, 
A  solace  she  nnght  borrow 
From  death,  and  from  the  passion  of  death,— 
Old  Wharf  might  heal  her  sorrow. 

She  weeps  not  for  the  wedding-day, 

Which  was  to  be  to-morrow  : 
Her  hope  was  a  farther-looking  hope, 

And  her's  is  a  mother's  sorrow  '. 

Here  we  are  made  to  feel  not  only 
the  vastness  of  maternal  affection,  but 
its  difference  from  that  of  lovers.  The 
last,  being  a  passion,  has  a  tendency  to 
grasp  and  cling  to  objects  which  may 
sustain  it,  and  thus  fixes  even  on  these 
things  which  have  swallowed  its  hopes, 
and  draws  them  into  its  likeness.' 
Death  itself  thus  becomes  a  passion  td 
one  whom  it  has  bereaved  ;  or  the  wa- 
ters which  flowed  over  the  object  of 
once  happy  love,  become  a  solace  to 
the  mourner,  who  nurses  holy  visions 
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by  their  side.  But  an  instinct  which 
has  none  of  that  tendency  to  '^o  beyond 
itselt,  when  its  only  ot)ject  is  lost,  has 
no  earthly  rrlief,  but  is  left  utterly  deso- 
late. The  hope  of  a  lover  looks  chiefly 
to  a  single  |)oint  of  time  as  its   goal ; — 


But  the  imaginative  faculty  is  that  with 

which    Wordsworth    is  most  einninently 

gilted.     Of  this  transfusing  and  recon- 

cilirijj  faculty — whether  its  office  be  to 

•'    „  ...  ,, 

"  cloath  upon,    or  to  spiritualize — Mr. 

Wordsworth  is,  in   the  highest  degree. 


that  oi  a  mother  is  spread  equally  over  master.     Of  this  abundant  proofs  will 

existence,  and   when  cut  down,  at  once  be  found  in  the   latter   portion    of  this 

the  blossoming  expectations  of  a  whole  article  ;    at  present  we  will  only  give  a 

life  are  withering  for  ever.  ffw   examples.       The   first  of  these  is 

Can  any  thing  be  more  true  or  intense  one  of  tlie  grandest  instances  of  noble 

than    the   following   description   of  re-  daring,  coinpletely  successful,  which  po- 

morse,  rejecting  the  phantoms  of  super-  etry  exhibits.     After  a  magnificent  pic- 

stitious  horror  as  powerless,  and   repre-  ture  of  a  single  yew-tree,  and  a  fine  al- 

senting  lovely  and  uncomplaining  forms  lusion  to  its  readiness  to   furnish  spears 

of  those    whose  memories  the   sufferer  for  oid  battles,  the  poet  proceeds : 
had  dishonoured  by  his  errors,  casting 
their  silent  looks  perpetually  upon  him: 

"  Feebly  must  they  have  felt 

Who,  in  old  time,  attired  with  snakes  and  whips 
The  vengeful  Furies.    Beautiful  regards 
Were  turu'd  on  me— the  face  of  her  I  loved ; 
The  wife  and  mother  pitifully  fixing 
Tender  reproaches,  insupportable." 

We  will  give  but  one  short  passage 
more  to  shew  the  depth  of  Words- 
worth's insight  into  our  nature — but  it 
is  a  passage  which  we  think  unequalled 
in  its  kind  in  the  compass  of  poetry. 
Never  surely  was  such  a  glimp.se  of 
beatific  vision  opened  amidst  mortal  af- 
fliction ;  such  an  elevation  given  to 
seeming  weakness  ;  such  consolation  as- 
cribed to  bereaved  loveby  the  very  heigh- 
tening of  its  own  intensities.      The  poet 

contends,  that  those  whom  we  regard  of  intuitive  admiration  which  this  pas- 
as  dying  broken-hearted  for  the  loss  of  sage  cannot  fail  to  inspire  is  past,  look 
friends,  do  not  really  perish  through  back  on  the  exquisite  gradations  by 
despair  ;  but  have  such  vivid  prospects  which  it  naturally  proceeds  from  mere 
of  heaven,  and  such  a  present  sense  that  description  to  the  sublime  personifica- 
those  who  have  been  taken  from  them  tion  of  the  most  awful  abstractions,  and 
are  waiting  for  them  there,  that  they  the  union  of  their  fearful  shapes  in 
wear  themselves  away  in  longings  after  strange  worship,  or  in  listening  to  the 
the  reality,  and  so  hasten  to  enjoy  it: —    deepest  of  nature's   voices.      The    first 

lines — interspersed  indeed  with  epithets 

"  Full  oft  the  innocent  sufferer  sees 

Too  clearly  ;  feels  too  vividly  ;  and  longs 

To  realize  the  vision  with  intense 

And  overconstant  yearning— there— there  lies 

The  excess  by  which  the  balance  is  destroy'd. 

Too,  too  contracted  are  these  walls  of  tiesh. 

This  vital  warmth  too  cold,  these  visual  orbs, 

Though  inconceivably  endow'd.  too  dim 

For  any  passion  of  the  soul  that  leads 

To  ecstasy  ;  and,  all  the  crooked  paths 

Of  time  and  change  disdaining,  takes  its  course 

jilong  the  line  of  limitless  desires." 


"  But  worthier  still  of  note 

Are  those  fraternal  four  of  Borrowdale, 

Join'd  in  one  solemn  and  capacious  grove  ; 

Huge  trunks  !— and  each  particular  trunk  a  growth 

Of  intertwisted  fibres  serpentine, 

Upcoiliug,  and  inveterately  convolved,^ 

Not  uninformed  by  fantasy  and  looks 

That  threaten  the  profane  ;—n  pillared  shatde 

Upon  whose  grassless  floor  of  red-brown  hue, 

By  sheddings  from  the  pining  'imbrage  tinged 

Perennially— beneath  whose  sable  roof 

Of  boughs, as  if  for  festal  purpose  deck'd 

By  unrejoicing  berries,  ghostly  shapes 

May  meet  at  noon-tide — Fear  and  trembling  Hope, 

Silence  and  Foresight— Death  the  Skeleton 

And  Time  the  Shadoiv— there  to  celebrate. 

As  in  a  natural  temple  scatter'd  o'er 

With  altars  undisturb'd  of  mossy  stone. 

United  worship  ;  or  in  mute  repose 

To  lie,  and  listen  to  the  mountain  flood 

Murmuring  from  Glamarara's  inmost  caves." 

Let  the  reader,  when  that  first   glow 
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drawn  from  the  operations  of  mind, 
and  therefore  giving  them  an  imagina- 
tive tinge — are,  for  the  most  part,  a 
mere  picture  of  the  august  brotherhood 
of  trees,  though  their  very  sound  is  in 
more  august  accordance  with  their 
theme  than  most  of  the  examples  us- 
ually produced  of  "  echoes  to  the  sense.'^ 
Having  completely  set  before  us  the 
image  of  the  scene,  the  poet     begms 
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that  enchantment  by  which  it  is  to  be 
converted  into  a  tiin.ii^  temple  tor  the 
noontide  spectres  ot  Death  and  Tune, 
by  the  general  intimaiion  that  it  is 
"  not  unint"or:ned  by  fantasy   and  looks 


Vain  thought  !— Yetbe  as  now  thou  art, 

That  in  tliy  watti-s  may  be  setu 
The  iniagf  of  a  poet's  heart. 

How  bright,  how  soli  Bin,  how  serene  ! 

The  following   deHcious  sonnet,    in- 


tlial  threaten  the  profane" — then  Oy  the  S[)ired  by  the  same   scene,  is  one  of  the 

mere  e|)iihet  pillared  gives  us  the    more  la'tsst  effusions  of  its   author.      We   do 

pariiciilar  fettling  of  a    fane — then,    by  not  here  quote  it  on  account  of  its  sweet 

reference  to  tiie  actual  circumslances  nf  ^nd   intense   recollection  of  one  of  the 

the  grassless    floor    of  red-brown    hue,  divi(\est  of  poets — nor   ot  the   fine  un- 

preservef  to   us   the   peculiar  features  of  broken  ligament  by  which  the    harmo- 

the  scene  which  thus  he  has  hallowed —  "Y  listened  to    by  the  later  bard  is  con- 


nected with  that  which  the  earlier  drank 
in,  by  the  line.ige  of  the  songsters  who 
keep  up  the  oid  ravishment — but  of 
that  imaginative  power,  by  which  a 
sacredness  is  imparted  to  the  place  and 
to  the  birds,  as  though  they  performed 
unresting  worship  in  the  most  glorious 
of  Cathedrals. 


and  at  last  gives  to  the  roof  and  its  ber- 
ries a  strange  air  of  unrejoicing  festivi- 
ty— until  we  are  prepared  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  phantasms,  and  feel  that 
the  scene  could  be  fitted  to  no  less  tre- 
mendous a  conclave.  Tiie  place,  with- 
out losing  one  of  its  individual  teatures, 
is  decked  for  the  reception  of  these 
nooii-tide  shades,  and  we  are  prepared 
to  muse  on  them  with  unshrinking  eyes. 

How   by  a  less    adventurous  but  not  less  A., d  modulate,  with  subtle  reach  of  skill 

delightful   process,  does    the  poet  impart  Elsewhere  unmatch'd,  her  ever-varying  lay; 

,1         rni  Such  bold  report  I  venture  to  gainsay  ; 

to  an  evening  scene    on  the     1  haines  at  ir„,.  1 1,,„„  i.  „  j  ,u„  a-     cd   v.       j  u-.i 

o  1  or  1  have  heard  the  choir  of  Richmona-hiU 

uichmond,  the  serenity  of  his  own 
heart,  and  tinge  it  with  softest  and  sad- 
dest hues  of  the  fancy  and  the  affec- 
tions !  The  verses  have  all  the  richness 
ol  C'o  iins,  to  whom  they  allude,  and 
breath  a  more  profound  and  universal 
sentiment  than  is  found  in  his  sky-tinc- 
tured poetry. 


"  Fame  tells  of  groves  from  England  far  away--* 
Groves  that  inspire  the  nightingale  to  trill 


Chaunting  with  indefatigable  bill  ; 
While  I  bethought  me  of  a  distant  day  ; 
When,  haply  under  shade  of  that  same  wood. 
And  scarcely  conscious  of  the  dashing  oars 
Plied  steadily  between  those  willowy  shores, 
The  sweet-soul'd  Poet  of  the  seasons  stood — 
Li,tening.  and  listening  long,  in  rapturous  mood, 
Ye  heavenly  birds  !  to  your  progenitors. 


"  How  richly  glows  the  water's  breast 

Rtfure  us  tinged  with  evening  hues, 
Wliirt,  facing  thus  the  crimson  west. 

The  boat  her  silent  course  pursues  ! 
And  see  how  dark  the  backward  stream! 

A  little  moment  past  so  smiling ! 
And  still  perchance, with  faithless  gleam. 

Some  other  loiterer  beguiling. 

Such  \iews  the  youthful  \r\vA  allure  ; 

But,  heedle-sof  the  follow  ingg:oom. 
He  deems  their  colon  s  shall  endure 

Till  peace  go  w  ith  him  to  the  tomb. 
And  let  him  nurse  his  fond  deceit. 

And  what  if  he  must  die  in  sorrow  I 
Who  would  not  cherish  dreams  so  sweet. 

Though  grief  and  pain  may  come  to-morrow  ? 

Glide  gently,  thus  forever  glide, 

O  rhames  !  that  other  birds  may  see 
As  lovely  visions  by  thy  side 

As  now,  fair  ri»er  !  come  tome. 
O  glide,  fair  stream  I  for  ever  so. 

Thy  quiet  Sdul  on  all  bestowing, 
Till  all  our  miiuls  forever  flow, 

As  thy  deep  waters  now  ari;  flowing. 


The  following  "Thought  of  a  Briton 
on  the  suijngation  ot  Switzerland," 
has  an  elemental  grandeur  imbued  with 
the  intensest  sentiment,  which  places  it 
among  the  highest  efforts  of  the  imag- 
inative faculty. 

"  Two  voices  are  there ;  one  is  of  the  sea. 

One  of  the  mountains  ;  each  a  mighty  voice : 

In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice, 

They  were  thy  chosen  music, Liberty  ! 

There  came  a  tj  rant,  and  with  holy  glee 

Thou  fought'st  against  him  ;  but  hast  vainly  striven , 

Thou  from  thine  Alpine  holds  at  length  art  driven, 

Where  not  a  torrent  murmurs  heard  by  thee. 

Of  one  deep  bliss  thine  ear  hath  been  bereft ; 

Then  cleave,  O  cleave,  to  that  which  still  is  left  ; 

For,  high-soul'd  maid,  what  son-ow  would  it  be. 

That  mountain-floods  should  thunder  as  before, 

Aud  ocean  bellow  from  his  rocky  shore. 

And  neither  awful  voice  be  heard  by  thee!" 


*  Wallachia  is  the  country  alluded  to. 
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ORIGIN   OF   CHIVALRY. 


XpUROPE  being  reduced  to  a  state 
ot  anarthy  and  contusion  on  the  de- 
cline ol'the  House  ot  Charlemain, every 
proprietor  ol'a  Manor  or  Lordsliip  be- 
came a  petty  sovereign  ;  the  mansion- 
house  was  fortified  by  a  nnoat,  defend- 
ed by  a  guard,  and  called  a  Casile. 
The  governor  had  a  body  of  7  or  800 
men  at  his  command,  and  with  these 
he  used  frequently  to  make  excursions, 
which  coinrngnly  ended  in  a  battle  with 
some  lord  of  some  petty  state  of  the 
Same  kind,  whose  castle  was  then  pil- 
laged, and  the  women  and  treasures 
borne  off  by  the  conqueror.  During 
this  state  of  universal  hostility, there  was 
no  friendly  communication  between  the 
provinces,  nor  any  high  road  from  one 
part  of  the  kingdonri  to  another  ;  the 
wealthy  traders,  who  then  travelled 
from  place  to  place  with  their  merchan- 
dize and  their  families,  were  in  perpet- 
ual danger;  the  lord  of  almost  every 
castle  extorted  something  from  them  on 
the  road  ;  and  at  last,  some  one,  more 
rapacious  than  the  rest,  seized  the 
whole  cargo,  and  bore  otf  the  women 
for  his  own  use. 

Thus  castles  became  the  ware-hous- 
es of  all  kinds  of  rich  merchandize,  and 
the  persons  of  the  distressed  females, 
whose  fathers  or  lovers  had  been  plun- 
dered or  slain,  and  who  being,  there- 
fore, seldom  disposed  to  take  the  thief 
or  murderer  into  favour,  were  in  con- 
tinual danger  of  a  rape. 

But  as  some  are  always  distinguish- 
ed by  virtue  in  the  most  general  defec- 
tion, it  happened  that  many  Lords  in- 
sensibly associated  to  repress  these  sal- 
lies of  violence  and  rapine,  to  secure 
properly  and  protect  the  ladies.  A- 
mong  these  were  many  Lords  of  great 
fiefs,  and  tlie  association  was  at  length 
strengthened  by  a  solemn  vow,  and  re- 
ceived the  -sanction  of  a  religious  cere- 
mony. By  this  ceremony  tliey  assum- 
ed a  new  character,  and  becameKnights. 
As  the  first  Knights  were  men  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  the  largest  posses- 
sions,  such  having  most  to  lose,   and 


least  temptation  to  steal,  the  fraternity 
was  regarded  with  a  kind  ot  reverence, 
even  by  those  against  whom  it  was 
formed.  Admission  into  the  order  was 
deemed  the  highest  honour.  Many  ex- 
traordinary qualifications  were  required 
in  a  candidate,  and  many  new  ceremo- 
nies were  added  at  his  creation.  Alter 
having  fasted  from  sun-rise,  conte^sed 
himself,  and  received  the  sacrament,  he 
was  dressed  in  a  white  tunic,  and  plac- 
ed by  himself  at  a  side  table,  where  ho 
was  neitfier  to  speak,  to  smile,  nor  to 
eat,  while  the  Knights  and  Ladies  who 
were  to  perform  the  principal  parts  of 
the  ceremony,  were  eating,  drinking 
and  making  merry  at  the  great  table. 
At  night  his  armour  was  conveyed  to 
the  church,  where  the  ceremony  was 
performed  ;  and  here  having  watched 
it  till  the  morning,  he  advanced  with 
his  sword  hanging  about  his  neck,  and 
received  the  benedictions  of  tl.e  priest. 
He  then  kneeled  down  before  the  Lady 
who  was  to  put  on  his  armour,  who 
being  assisted  by  persons  of  the  first 
rank,  buckled  on  his  spurs,  and  put  an 
helmet  on  his  head,  and  accoutred  him 
with  a  coat  of  mail,  a  cuirasS,  baslets, 
cuisses,  and  gauntlets. 

Being  thus  armed  cap-a-pie,  the 
Knight  who  dubbed  him  struck  him 
three  times  over  the  shoulder  with  the 
flat  side  of  bis  sword,  in  the  name  of 
God,  St.  Michael,  and  "t.  George.  He 
was  then  obliged  to  watch  all  night  in 
all  his  armour,  with  his  sword  girded, 
and  his  lance  in  his  hand.  From  this 
time  the  Knight  devoted  himself  to  the 
redress  of  those  wrongs  which  "  Pa- 
tient merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes,"  to 
secure  merchants  from  the  rapacious, 
cruelty  of  banditti,  and  women  from 
ravis'iers,  to  whose  power  they  v\ere, 
by  the  particular  contusion  of  the  times, 
continually  exposed. 

From  this  view  of  the  origin  of 
Chivalry,  it  will  be  easy  to  account  for 
the  casile,  the  moat,  and  the  budge 
wiiii  h  are  found  in  romance-  ;  ajid  as 
to  the  Dwarf  he  was  a  congtant  appen- 
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dagD  to  the  rank  and   fortune  of  those  consequence  of  their  Kniglitbood,  but 

tirne.s,  and   no  caslle  therefore  could  be  their  power. 

without  hirn.     The  Dwarf  and  the  Buf-         The  great  privilege  of  Knighthood 

fooM  were  then  introduced  to  kill  time,  was  neither  civil  nor  mih'ary,  with  re- 

as  the  card  table  is  at  present.      It  will  spect  to  the  state,  but  consisted  wholly 

also  be  easy  to  account  for   the   multi-  in  the  part  assigned  them    in  tho>e  san- 

tude    of    captive    L.idies,     whom    the  gninary    sports,    called    Tournaments  ; 

Knights  upon    seizing  the   castle  set   at  tor  neither  a   Bachelor  nor  Esquire  was 

litjerty  ;  and  for  the   prodigious  quan-  permitted  to  tilt  with  a  Kiiiuhf. 
titles  of  useless  gold  and  silver   vessels,         Various  ord  rs  otknigluhood  were  at 

and  rich  stuffs,  and  other  merchandize,  length  instituted  by  sovereign  Pruin  s  : 

with  whirh  many   apartments   m    these  the  Garter,    by  Edward    III.    ol   Eng- 

castles  are  said  lo  have  been  fill*-d.  land  ;   the  Golden  Fleece  by  Philip  the 

The  principal  Lords  who  entered  in-  Good,  Duke  of  Bnrgnndv  ;  and  St. 
to  the  confraternity  of  JKnights,  used  to  Michael,  by  Lonis  XI.  of  France, 
send  their  sons  to  each  other,  to  be  edu-  From  this  time  ancient  Chivalry  declin- 
cated,  far  from  their  parents,  in  the  ed  to  an  empty  name:  when  sovereign 
mystery  of  Chivahy.  These  youths.  Princes  were  established,  regular  Ban- 
before  they  arrived  at  the  age  of  one-  nerets  were  no  more,  though  it  was  still 
and-twenty,  were  called  Bachelors,  or  thought  an  honour  to  be  dubbed  by  a 
Bus-Chevaliers,  inferior  Knights,  and  great  Prince  or  victorious  Hero;  and 
at  that  age  were  qualitied  to  receive  the  all  who  possessed  arms  wiihoui  Knight- 
order,  hood,  assumed  the  title  of  Esquire. 

These  Knights,  who   first   appeared        There  is  scarce  a  Prince  inEurope  that 

about  the  11th  century,  flourished  tnost  has  not  thought  fit  to  institute   an  order 

in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.      The  feu-  of   knighthood  ;    the   simple    title    of 

dal  Lords,  who  led  their  vassals  under  Knight,  which  the  Kings  of   England 

their  banner,  were  called  Knights  Ban-  conier  on    private  subjects,  is  a  deriva- 

nerets.      The  right  of  mar(  hing  troops  tion    from   antient    Chivalry,    although 

under  their  own  colours   was  not   the  very  remote  from  its  source.         W.  H. 


LOUIS  Buonaparte's  marriage. 


So  many  absurd  stories  have  l)een  circulated  respecting^  tlie  ill-starred  marriage  of  Louis  Buonaparte,  that 
it  may  be  curious  to  extract  his  own  account  of  it  from  "  Historical  Documents,  &c.  by  Louis  Buonaparte, 
Ex-kiug  of'Holiand,"  just  published. 

"  COME  time  after  the  return  of  bis  apart,  his  brother  joined  them,  and  after 
'^  brother  (rem  the  brilliant  campaign  a  long  conference,  they  obtained  from 
of  Marengo,  the  proposition,  that  he  him  his  consent.  The  day  for  the  cere- 
should  marry  Hortensia  de  Beauharnais  rnony  was  fixed,  and  on  the  4th  of 
was  renewed.  This  he  refused,  not  from  January,  1802,  the  contract,  the  civil 
any  unfavourable  opinion  entertained  by  marriage,  and   the  religious    ceremony 

him  of  the  character  or   morals  of  the  took  place Louis  became  a  husband 

young  lady,   who   was   the    subject   of  Never  was  there  a  more  gloomy 

general  praise,  but  because  he  was  afraid  ceremony — never  had  husband  and  wife 
their  characters  were  not  suited  to  each  a  stronger  presentiment  of  all  the  horrors 
other,"  ofa  forced  and  ill-suited  marriage.  This 
"  Immediately  after  his  return,  in  Oc-  was  the  commencement  ot  his  misfor- 
tober  1801,  his  sister-in-law  aijain  spoke  tunes ;  of  his  physical  and  moral  suffer- 
to  him  of  his  marriage.  She  gave  him  ings:  he  was  then  22  years  ot  age.  His 
daily  invitations;  but  Louis  laughed  at  constitution  had  been  early  formed,  but 
this  project,  of  which  the  execution  his  mind  and  character  were  not  yet  en- 
seemed  to  him  impossible.  Hovvever,  tirely  so.  He  possessed  that  naivete, 
one  evening  when  there  was  a  fjall  at  that  excessive  sincerity,  which  belongs 
Malmaison,  his  sister-in-law  took  him  essentially  to  infancy,  the  result  of  a 
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private  education,  and  of  the  grave  and 
reliecting  disi^io-ition  ota  man,  lorced  to 
afcustoii!  himseif  to  live  within  himself. 
This  troublesome  situation  changed  his 
chara(  ter ;  it  also  affected  his  health, 
progressively,  but  without  his  perceiving 
it,  as  it  were :  from  thenceforward  he 
was  a  stranger  to  repose.  No  calamities 
can  be  more  real  or  more  insupportable, 
than  domestic  troubles,  because,  from 
whatever  part  they  proceed,  they  directly 
read)  the  heart.  Those  ot  Louis  stamp- 
ed on  his  mind  and  his  whole  existence 
a  sort  of  profound  melancholy,  a  dejec- 
tion, an  aridity,  so  to  speak,  which  noth- 
ing ever  could,  or  ever  will,  remedy." 

"  Before  the  ceremony,  during  the 
benediction,  and  ever  alterwards,  they 
both  equally  and  constantly  felt,  that 
they  were  not  suited  for  each  other,  and 
yet  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn 
into  a  marriage,  which  their  relations, 
and  the  mother  of  Ilortensia  more  espe- 
cially, conceived  to  be  essentially  politic 
and  necessary.     From  the  4th  of  Janu- 


ary, 1802,  down  to  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1807,  when  they  finally  parted 
from  each  other,  they  ren\aiiied  together 
ill  all  not  more  than  four  months,  and 
that  at  three  separate  periods,  with  long 
intervals  between  ;  but  they  had  three 
children  whom  they  loved  with  equal 
affection.  The  eldest,  named  Napoleou 
Charles,  died  in  Holland,  on  the  5th  of 
May,  1807;  Napoleon  Louis,  the  sec- 
ond, was  baptized  at  St.  Cloud,  by  his 
Holiness,  Pope  Pius  VIL,  during  the 
residence  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  in 
France.  This  is  the  son  whom  Louis 
endeavoured  to  put  in  his  place  when  he 
abdicated  in  1810.  The  third  received 
the  name  of  Charles  Louis  Napoleon. — 
'i'his  constraint  must  appear  singular, 
and  would,  in  fact,  be  incredible  in 
ordinary  times  ;  but  in  those  in  which 
they  lived,  in  their  position,  and  with 
their  characters,  as  this  work  will  exhibit 
them,  the  circumstance  will  appear  less 
strange." 


WONDERS    OF   INDIA. 

This  account  is  extnictcd  from  a  Letter, dated  Marcli  1,1820,  written  by  an  officer  who  accompanied  Gen.  Sir 
Charles  Colville,  in  his  toi:i-  and  inspection  of  the  Deckan,  which  is  a  province  of  the  Hither  Peninsula  of 
India,  bounded  by  Cainbaya  on  the  North.Golconda  and  Berar  on  the  East,  Visapour  on  the  South,and  by 
the  Indian  Oeean  on  the  West.— Edit. 


EXTRAORDINARY    HINDU    CAVES. 

'T^HE  Hiniiu  Caves,  at  Ellore,  are 
eighteen  miles  from  Arungabad,+ 
and  consists  of  more  than  twenty  ex- 
cavations in  a  rocky  mountain,  which 
forms  a  semi-circle  of  about  2000  yards. 
The  largest  of  the  Caves,  is  called  Khy- 
lass,  or  Paradise.  It  is  cut  through 
the  solid  rock,  and  no  other  material  is 
used.  The  chisel  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  tool  employed.  A  most  beau- 
tiful stone  temple  is  formed,  adorned, 
both  inside  and  outside,  with  figures  in 
basso  relievo,  and  separate  figures  of 
the  most  exact  symmetry,  representing 
all  the  Hindu  g'lds,  their  conquest  of 
Ceylon,  &c.  There  is  a  space  between 
the  scraped  rock  and  temple  with  galle- 
ries, and  a  virandah  under  the  former, 
in  which  there  are  50  gigantic  figures, 
with  symbols  of  their  history,  &c,  form- 

t  The  chief  inland  tewn  of  tije  province  of  the 
Deckan.~Edit. 


ing  the  whole  Hindu  mythology.  The 
dimensions  of  this  Cave  are  240  feet  in 
length,  140  in  breadth,  and  the  scarp 
90  feet  in  height.  The  temple  has  a 
moveable  appearance  from  elephants, 
tigers,  &c.  being  cut  underneath  the 
floor,  which  appear  to  support  the  whole 
building ;  the  heads  and  part  of  their 
bodies  only  being  exposed  on  the  out- 
side. Many  of  the  other  Caves  are 
equally  extraordinary.  There  are  fly- 
ing figures,  women,  and  all  the  fancitul 
tales  of  the  Hindus,  admirably  depicted 
in  stone.  There  is  a  miser,  about  ten 
feet  in  height,  with  his  mother,  wife, 
and  children,  clinging  to  his  legs,  whilst 
a  thief  is  taking  off  his  treasure.  It  is  a 
groupe  that  might  be  placed  near  the 
Laocoon,  and  our  sculptors  might  take 
lessons  by  a  visit  to  these  wonderful 
Caves. — There  are  no  natives  now  in 
existence  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
Some  thousands  must  have  been  era- 
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ployed.  Their  origin  is  involved  in  ob- 
Sfiirily  ;  the  general  repoil  is,  ihat  they 
wre  mnde  about  1000  years  ago,  when 
the  Boodh,  or  the  Brahmin  Kehgion 
tvas  in  tlie  greatest  spletulour,  and  that 
thvy  were  used  for  schools,  religious 
rites,  inc.  and  the  residence  of  the 
priests.     There  is  a  profusion  and  mi- 


nuteness, elegance  and  lightness  in  the 
figures  beyond  description.  The  whole 
of  the  orders  are  displayed  on  the  pil- 
lars, which  are  cut  out  as  if  to  support 
the  rooms  inside.  They  are  thought 
by  some  superior  in  magnihcence, 
though  in  another  way,  to  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt. 
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FISH. 


IC^TSH  are  supposed  not  to  possess 
the  senses  in  the  same  degree  of 
periection    as    other  animals.       Their 
seur^e  of  feeling  appears  not  to  be  acute. 
Wuether  they  can  smell  at  all  is  doubt- 
ful ;   and  that   they   do   not  possess  the 
sense  of  taste,  or  have  it  in  an  imperlect 
degree  is  provable,  because  the   palate 
of  most  fi><h  is  hard  and  bony,  and  con- 
sequently they  are  incapal)le  o\   relish- 
ing 'liffeieut  substances,  and  they  swal- 
low    their    food    without    mastication. 
Whether  fish  possess  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing  is  a  disputed  points      I  am  rather 
inclined   to  think   they  do  not. —  Mon- 
roe, Hunter,  and  Cuvier,  have  claimed 
the  merit  of  discovering  the  organs    of 
hearing  in  some  fishes,   but  ob-^ervation 
seems  to  oppose  their  theories   with  re- 
spect to  fishes  in  general.    Mr.  Gowan, 
who  kept   some  gold    fishes    in  a  vase, 
informs  us,  that  whatever  noise  he  made 
he  could  not   disturb    them.     He   hal- 
looed   as  loud    as  he   could,   putting  a 
piece  of  paper  between  his  mouth  and 
the    water,    to    prevent    the    vibrations 
from  affecting  the  surface,  and  the  fishes 
still  seetned  insensible  ;   but  when    the 
paper  was  removed,  and  the  sound  had 
its  full  play  upon   the  water,   the  fishes 
seemed  instantly  to  feel  the  change,  and 
shrinked   to    the    bottom.     From    this 
we  may  learn,  that  fishes  are  as  deaf  as 
they  are  mute,  and  that  when  they  seem 
to  hear  the  call  of  a  whistle  or   bell  at 
the  edge  of  a   pond,  it  is  rather  the  vi- 
bration that  affects  the  water,  by  which 
they  are  excited,   than  any  sounds  that 
they  hear.      The  sight  is  the   most  per- 
fect of  their  senses,  and  this  seenis  to 
supply    their    want  ol    others.       Th^y 
leap  out  of  the  water  to  catch  the  small- 


est flies  in  a  summer  evening,  when  it 
is  so  dark  that  we  cannot  discern  them. 
The  angler  need  not  employ  hall  his 
ingenuity  either  with  respect  to  tackle, 
or  of  bails,  or  of  caution  in  fishing,  if 
he  had  not  their  quick  eyes  to  contend 
with.  Yet  it  is  probable  fish  can  see 
objects  only  at  a  short  distance,  as  the 
crystalline  humour  ot  their  eyeo  is  quite 
round, like  that  of  persons  w  ho  are  near- 
sighted. You  must  have  observed  this 
humour;  it  is  like  a  pea;  it  is  hard 
when  boiled,  but  in  the  natural  state,  it 
is  transparent  and  soft  as  a  jelly. 

Many  fish  live  only  on  the  vegetable 
productions  of  the  water,  but  in  gene- 
ral they  devour  their  own  species,  other 
animals,  or  insects,  or  the  spawn  of 
other  fishes.  Crabs  and  other  shell  fish 
are  often  found  in  the  maw  of  a  cod, 
and  rats  and  even  ducks  have  beea 
found  in  the  stomach  of  a  pike.  The 
long  apparent  abstinence  that  some  fish 
have  been  known  to  undergo,  or  rather 
the  small  quantity  ol  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  food  they  had  to  support  them, 
have  induced  some  persons  to  believe, 
that  they  can  derive  nourishment  from 
water  only  :  no  kind  of  food  is  lound 
in  the  stomach  of  a  salmon,  and  no  bait 
will  tempt  a  herring  or  a  char.  But 
they  may  all  derive  considerable  sup- 
port from  the  myriads  cf  minute  insects, 
which  we  know  to  abound  in  fresh  and 
salt  water,  and  which  taken  in  contin- 
ually, and  digested  almost  as  soon  as 
taken,  would  discover  little  or  nothing 
in  their  stomachs. 

Although  the  duration  of  the  life  of 
fish  is  not  accurately  ascertained,  yet 
some  are  known  to  reach  a  great  age. 
Gesner  asserts  that  a  pike  was  taken  at 
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Hailbrun  in  Swabia,  in  1497,  with  a 
brasis  ring  atlixed  to  it,  proving  it  to  be 
267  years  old  ;  and  a  carp  lias  been 
known  to  live  above  a  hundred  years. 
If  the  scale  of  fish  be  examined  through 
a  microscope,  it  would  be  found  to  con- 
sist of  a  dumber  of  circles,  one  circle 
within  another,  in  some  measure  resem- 
blin:^  those  that  appear  upon  the  trans- 
verse section  of  a  tree.  You  must 
reckon  one  circle  for  every  year  of  a 
fish's  life.  By  this  method  Buffoa 
computed  a  carp,  the  scales  of  which 
he  examined,  to  be  a  hundred  years  old. 
You  must  not  let  the  astonishing  le- 
cundity  of  fishes  escape  your  observa- 
tion. M,  Petit,  of  Pans,  found  that 
the  roe  of  a  carp  18  inches  long,  weigh- 
ed 8  oz.  2  drams,  which  makes  4752 
grains,  and  that  it  requires  72  eggs  of 
this  roe  to  make  up  the  weight  of  one 
grain, which  gives  a  produce  ot  342,144 
eggs  contained  in  this  one  fish.  The 
tench  is  more  prolific  ihan  the  carp,  and 
many  other  fish  are  remarkable  lor 
their  fecundity. 

Statement  of  the  comparative  fecundity  of  Fish, 

Perch 28.323  Spawns. 

Pike  49,304 

Roach 81,586 

Tench 383,252 

Your  astonishment  will  be  increased, 
when  you  extend  your  observations  to 
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sea  fish.  Take  the  following  climax  of 
increase  as  calculated  by  Lewerihoei-k, 
a  very  accurate  naturalist.  The  mack- 
erel produces  above  500,000,  the 
flounder  more  than  1,000,000,  and  the 
cod  more  than  9,000,000  eggs. 

The  design  of  the  great  Creator  ia 
such  an  amazing  increase  is  certainly  to 
furnish  food  lor  many  of  the  feathered, 
as  well  as  the  finny  tribes;  and  yet  to 
allow  enough  of  each  species  to  remain 
for  its  preservation,  and  for  the  annual 
renewal  ot  the  same  beneficent  purpo- 
ses. That  mankind  have  their  lull 
share  of  the  abundance  produced  by 
this  vast  propagation,  the  following 
facts  may  prove  :  A  vessel  catches  up- 
on the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland 
from  30  to  40,000  cod-fish  in  one 
voyage.  Sometimes  80  barrels  of  her- 
rings, each  containing  from  5  to  800 
fish,  are  taken  by  the  boats  of  a  single 
vessel  near  the  Western  Islands  of  Scot- 
land. But  this  number  will  appear 
small,  if  compared  with  the  following 
account  of  pilchards  caught  upon  the 
coasts  of  Cornwall.  Mr.  Pennant 
says.  Dr.  Borlasse  assured  him  that  oa 
the  oth  of  October,  1767,  there  was  at 
one  time  inclosed  in  St.  Ives  Bay  7000 
hogsheads  of  pilchards,  each  hogshead 
containing  35,000  fish,  in  all  245  mil- 
lions ! 


ADIEU  TO  THE  RHONE.    BY  ARTHUR  BROOKE. 


ADIEU,  adieu,  thou  glorious  stream  I 

Whose  arrowy  tide  of  azure  ^lows 
Beneath  the  sun's  ascending  beam, 

Willie  in  its  pride  it  foams  and  flows. 
Oh  !  thus  for  ever  may  thy  wave 

In  :ife,andjoy,  and  brightness  shine. 
And  be  thy  spirit  blest,  which  gave 

Some  portion  of  its  health  to  mine. 
Too  soon,  alas  .'  my  joys  are  gone, 

Whilst  Ihine  can  never  know  decay. 
Still  rolls  thy  strength,  increasing  on. 

While  mine  must  fail  in  onr  brief  day. 
In  freedom  with  the  boundless  sea. 

To  mix,  will  be  thy  happy  doom. 
When  this  corrupted  fi-arae  shall  be 

Consummg  in  a  sunless  tomb. 


Adieu !  adieu  !  I  ne'er  may  gaze. 

Swift  Rhone,  upon  thy  wave  again ; 
Yet,  in  the  dream  of  after  days 

'Twill  flash  across  my  mindful  brain. 
The  lake  that  forms  thj-  peaceful  bed, — 

The  far-seen  Alps, — thy  fertilt-  shore, 
Whose  banks  I  ne'er  again  may  tread, 

My  visions  may  recal  once  more. 
Farewell !   farewell  !  I  linger  yet. 

Unwilling  from  these  banks  to  fly  , 
E'en  Albion's  cilffs  will  now  be  met. 

By  me,  with  no  rejoicing  eye. 
Who  would  not  bean  exile  here. 

Unshackled, o'er  such  scenes  to  roam. 
When  not  a  thought  or  hope's  thit  dear. 

Remains  to  tempt  the  wanderer  home. 


MARRIAGE.    A  SIMILE. 


Have  you  not  seen  how  down  the  stream 
The  heivit-st  barge  is  drawn  with  ease, 

Provided  that  the  docile  team 
Wii:  drawjuitas  the  drivers  please. 

Smooth  IS  th^'  path,  thi- burdiii  licfht: 
But  should  one  Hoi-se  pull  t'other  way, 


The  i-esl  in  anger  and  affright 

Would  plunge  and  kick,  as  well  they  may. 
In  marriage  it  is  .just  the  same. 

Pulling  one  way  is  all  the  art. 
The  state  itself  «e  should  nut  blame 

If  John  and  Jlary  tug  ajiart. 
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CURIOUS   STATISTICAL    VIEW. 


IN  Great  Britain,  flie  inimbcr  of  men,  ca- 
palile  of  rising  in  arms,  en  masse,  from 
15  to  60  years  of  age,  is  2,744,847,  or  about 
four  in  every  seventeen  males. 

The  total  number  of  iniiabited  houses  in 
England,  in  1801,  was  1,474,740.  In  1690, 
they  were  1,319,215.  In  1759,  the  surveyors 
of  the  house  and  window  duties  returned 
986,412;  and  in  1781,  1,005,810. 

In  1801,  the  proportion  of  persons  to  a 
house  in  Kngland  were  five  and  two  thirds  ; 
in  Wales  five;  in  England  and  Wales,  five 
and  three-fifths  ;  in  Scotland,  five  and  two- 
lifths;  and  in  G.  Britain,  tive  and  five  ninths. 

The  total  of  the  male  population  of  G  eat 
Britain,  in  1801  was5,450,29J,  and  of  females 
5,492,354  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  100 
females  to  99  males. 

There  are  in  Great  Britain,  six  millions  of 
males,  and  in  Ireland,  three  millions ;  of 
whom,  in  the  year  1812,  807,000  were  in 
arms,  that  is    in   the  proportion  of  1  to  11. 

In  Great  Britain  there  die  every  year 
•bout  339,700  ;  every  month,  about  25,592; 
every  week,  6,39<^  ;  "every  day,  914  ;  and  ev- 
ery hour,  about  40. 

The  proportions  of  the  deaths  of  women  to 
that  of  men  is  fiffy  to  fifly-f  >ur. 

There  are  about  90,000  marriages  yearly  ; 
and  of  sixty-three  marriages,  three  only  are 
observed  to  be  without  offspring. 

Married  women  live  longer  than  those  who 
are  not  married. 

In  country  places  there  are  on  an  average 
four  children  born  of  each  marriage.  In 
cities  and  large  towns  the  proportion  is  seven 
to  every  two  marriages. 

The  married  women  are,  to  all  the  female 
inhabitants  of  a  country,  as  one  to  three,  and 
the  married  men  to  all  the  males,  as  3  to  5. 

The  number  of  widows  is  to  that  of  widow- 
ers as  three  to  one  ;  but  that  of  widows  who 
re-marry  to  that  of  widowers  as  four  to  five. 

The  number  of  old  persons  who  die  during 
the  cold  weather,  is,  to  those  who  die  during 
the  warm  season,  as  seven  to  four. 

More  people  live  to  a  great  age  in  elevated 
situations,  than  in  those  which  are  lower, 
^lalf  of  all  that  are  born,  die  before  they 
attain  seventeen  years. 

The  number  of  twins  is  to  that  of  single 
births,  as  one  to  sixty-five. 

According  to  (he  observations  of  Boer- 
liaave,  the  healthiest  children  are  born  in 
January,   February,  and   March. 

The  greatest  number  of  births  is  in  Febru- 
ary and  March. 

The  proportion  of  males  born,  to  that  of 
females,  is  as  twenty— ix  to  twenty-five. 

From  calculations,  founded  on  the  bills  of 
mortality,  only  one  out  of  3125  reaches  one 
hundred   years. 

In  the  sea-ports  of  Great  Britain  there  are 
132  females  to  100  males;  and,  in  the  manu- 
factui  ing  towns,  1 13  female*  to  100  males. 

According  to  the  population  returns  in 
1811,  the  number  of  males  in  proportion  to 
that  of  females,  within  the  walls  of  the  city 
of  London,  is  as  100  to  138. 

In  the  city  of  Westminster,  the  proportion 
is  100  males  to  117  females.  In  1801,  the 
proportion  was  as  100  to  115. 

In  the  borough  of  South  wark.  the  number 
of  males  to  the  females  is  as  100  to  144.    In 


1801,  the  proportion  of  (his  part  of  the  me- 
tropolis was  at  100  to  111. 

Taking  the  whole  population  of  the  me- 
tropolis, according  (o  the  last  enumeration, 
at  1,099,104,  the  proportion  of  males  to  fe- 
males is  as  100  to  128. 

The  small-pox  in  the  natural  way,  usually 
carries  otf  eight  out  of  every  hmidrrd.  By 
inoculation,  one  dies  out  of  three  hundred  ; 
but,  according  (o  Dr.  VVillan,  one  in  two 
hundred  &  fifty  dies  of  inoculated  smalf-|  ox. 

During  the  first  thirty  years  of  t;ie  <  igh- 
teenth  century,  the  number  of  death',  in  Lon- 
don, from  small-pox  was  seveuty-four  out  of 
every  thouand. 

In  the  last  30  years  of  the  same  century  the 
deaths  from  the  same  cau^e  were  abi.ut  o.e- 
tenth  of  thf*  whole  mortality,  or  95  out  of 
every  thou>-and.  Inoculation  for  the  small- 
pox has  therefore,  actually  multiplied  the 
disease,  which  it  was  intended  to  ameliorate, 
in  the  proportion  of  five  to  four. 

It  Is  estimated  that,  of  the  numl)er  of  per- 
sons who  are  blind,  one  in  four  lose  their 
sight  by  the  small-pox. 

Out  of  more  than  40,000  cases,  which  had 
fallen  under  th?  observation  of  an  eminent 
physician,  he  never  mpt  with  one  in  which  a 
person  with  red  or  light  tlaxen  hair  had  the 
small-pox  to   confluence. 

The  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  in- 
cluding their  families,  firm  about  one  eigh- 
tieth part  of  the  population  of  England. 

In  the  county  of  Somerset,  the  number  of 
males  to  that  of  females,  is  in  the  proportion 
of  87  to  100;  and  in  the  four  wesiern  coun- 
ties of  England,  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset, 
and  Dorset,  the  number  of  males  is  to  that  of 
females,  as  88  to  100. 

It  appears  from  tables,  from  1772  to  178", 
that  nearly  one  in  eight  of  all  the  cases  of 
insanity,  are  imputable  to  religious  fanati- 
cism. 

According  to  Dr.  Simmons,  6000  insane  pa- 
tients hare  been  admitted  into  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years 
half  of  wiiom  have  recovered.  Out  of  6000 
patients,  78  were  aged  79  years  and  upwards, 
only  one  in  five  of  whom  were  cured. 

According  to  tlie  po|)ulation  returns  of 
1811,  taking  the  integral  number  of  twenty  ; 
there  were  in  England,  seven  employed  iu 
Agriculture;  nine  in  trade,  manufactures, 
and  handicrafts;  and  four  who  lived  either 
on  rentals  of  lands  or  houses,  or  on  the  inter- 
est arising  from  accumulation  of  money.  In 
Wales  the  farmers  are  to  the  manufacturers 
as  two  to  one,or  the  3  above-mentioned  clas- 
ses in  the  proportion  »f  eigtit,  four,  and  two. 

A  nation,  without  being  exhan>ted,  can 
annually  afl'ord  to  employ  the  one  hundredth 
part  of  its  population  in  the  profession  of 
arms.  The  quota  which  England  could  af- 
ford, according  to  this  proportion,  in  addition 
to  its  military  and  naval  ejtaHlish men t  pre- 
vious to  the  peace  of  lRi4,  without  exhaus- 
tion, would  be  170,000,  of  which  70,000 
would  suffice  for  tlie  navy,  and  100,000  for 
the  army. — 

In  the  last  session  of  Parliament  an  Act 
was  passed,  for  taking  an  account  of  (he 
Population  of  Great  Britain,  an  I  ol  axer- 
taining  the  increase  or  dMni:)ution  ofditler- 
ent  places  siuce  the  last  census. 
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eOEMCOPIA 

OF    LITERARY    CURIOSITIES  AND    REMARKABLE   FACTS. 

"  Thee,  bold  Longinus,  all  the  Nine  inspire, 

CORONATION    AN-PCDOTES.  ,7'    .    .        .          ■,             ,,    « 

vTr,r,\.r    T,                      lii                   -e         c  And  bless  their  critic  with  a  poet's  fi,e. 

UEEN  Heiirieita  Maria,  wife  ot  Art.ofCrit 
L'tiarles  I.  a|)peared  as  a  spectator  at  action  (oratorical.) 
the  coronation  ot  the  King  her  lius-  The  praises  ot  g«-bticiiiation,  so  oftea 
bai)d  ;  as  her  bigotry  would  nor  permit  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  may,  per- 
her  to  be  present  at  our  church  ceremo-  haps,  be  fully  justified  and  iihistrated. 
iiies  on  that  occasion,  she  insisted  upon  by  dumb  animals,  whose  language  con- 
having  the  solemnities  pertormed  by  the  sists  of  various  attitudes  and  motions, 
bishops  of  her  own  religion.  which  convey  their  ideas    very   signifi- 

Ai  the  coronation  of  King  William  cantly.  The  utility  of  "action"  is 
and  Queen  Mary, theChainpioii  ot  Eiig-  farther  explained,  when  we  consider 
laud,dressed  in  armour  of  complete  and  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  receive  all  their 
gliiiering  steel,  his  horse  richly  capari-  instruction  by  means  of  "action," 
soned,  and  himself  and  beaver  finely  whifh  may  be  properly  caUed  a  iua- 
capped  with  plumes  ol  feather.s  entered  guage  of  vvliich  tiieeye  isthe  interpreter. 
Westminster  Hall  while  the  iving  and  round  assertions. 
Queen  were  at  dinner  ;  and  at  giving  the  These  random  declarations  are  much 
usual  challenge  to  any  one  ttiat  disputed  used  by  persons  ot  little  intellect  and. 
their  Majesty's  right  to  the  Crown  ot  caution  ;  but  more  prudent  persons 
England  (when  he  lias  the  honour  to  weigh  the  particulars  ot  a  story  betora 
drink  the  sovereign's  health  out  of  a  they  bring  it  forward.  We  seldom  see 
golden  cup,  always  his  tee,)  alter  he  had  jn  an  attorney's  bills  lumping  sums; 
flung  down  the  gauntlet  on  the  pave-  but  when  large  ones  are  inserted,  they 
nient,  an  old  woman,  who  entered  the  are  generally  qualified,  and  made  pro- 
hall  on  crutches  (which  she  left  behind  bal)le  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  arti- 
her,)  took  it  up,  and  made  ofl"  with  great  cles  shillings  and  pence,  and  even  far- 
celerity,  leaving  her  own  glove  with  a  things. 

challenge  in  it,  to  meet  her  the  next  day  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms. 

at   an   appointed    hour   in    Hyde-para.  How   obviou-;,  in  many  instances,  is 

This  occasioned  some  mirth  at  the  lower  the  analogy  between  animal  and  veget- 

end  of  the  hall  ;  and  it  was  remarkable  able   beings.       We    may   observe   that 

that  every  one  was  too  well  engaged  to  trees  which  bear  evident  marks   of  dis- 

pursne  her.      A  person  in  the  same  dress  esse  and  decay,  are   yet  found  to  bear 

appeared  next  day  at  the  place  appoint-  abundance  of  truit  ;    and  sickly  and  m- 

ed,  though  it  was  generally  supposed  to  firm  women  are  often  seen  surrounded. 

be  a  good  swordsman  in  that  disguise.  \\\\\\   a    numerous    progeny.      Bishop 

However,  the   Champion   of   England  Watson,    in   his    ingenious    Chemical 

politely  declined  any  contest  of  that  na-  Essavs,  has  brought  forward  many   ex- 

ture  with  the  fair  sex,  and  never  made  amples  of  these  analogies. 

his  appearance,  plays. 

LONGiNUs.  How  much  false  criticism   on  plays 

How   different  is   this  ancient  critic  and   players  has   been    produced  by  au 

from  modern  artists  in   the  same  line!  error  which    prevails  among  many  wri- 

The    Greek  critic  pointed  out  beauties  ters  and  readers,  that  a  dramatic   com- 

with  a  noble  spirit  and  taste.      ]\Iodern  position    is  an  exact   representation   of 

critics  seem   like   flies   that   fix  on   the  real  actions.      But  poetry,  like  painting, 

sore  parts  of  an   author.      Pope  has  de-  claims  its   privileges,  and  discovers  its 

scribed    a  real  critic  in    his  praises    of  inabilities:  and  a  sober  critic   will   no 

Lon^inus  :  more  expect  life  to  be  exactly  represent- 
ed in  a  play,  than  to  see  nature  scrupu- 

Q      atiieneum  vol.  9.  lously  copied  in  a  landscape. 
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A    OUAKKR  S    DRESS. 

I  take  it  lor  granted,  on  the  clenrest 
principles  of  human  nature,  that  men 
who  assume  a  peculiarity  of  habit,  do 
not  thereby  mean  to  disfit^ure  their  per- 
sons, or  to  dei^rade  their  situations.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  ascribe  the  plainness 
#of  a  Quaker's  dress  to  humility,  but 
rather  to  a  love  of  distinction.  There 
are  gay  and  grave  coxcombs;  and  of 
the  two,  1  should  look  on  the  former  as 
most   agreeable. 

ANCIENT    SENTIMENTALISTS. 

We  are  told,  in  Warton's  learned  and 
enti-rtaining  History  of  our  Ancient 
Poetry  and  Manners,  that  whilst  the 
m  >st  splendid  theories  on  the  pure  and 
Platonic  passion  of  love  were  taught  by 
the  Troubadours,  and  greedily  perus- 
ed by  the  "gentle  and  simple,"  the 
greatest  indecencies  were  practised  in 
these  castlfs  of  faitlifid  knights,  and  by 
the  Troubadours  themselves. 

MILTON. 

There  is  much  truth  in  what  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  has 
said  of  this  great  genius,  namely,  that 
the  perusal  of  the  Paradise  Lost  is  an 
effort  of  the  mind  from  which  we  wil- 
lingly recede.  Admiration  is,  indeed, 
a  i'ainful  sensation  ;  and  the  eye,  soon 
fatigued  with  the  stupendous  mountain, 
relaxes  i>y  surveying  tlie  humble  and 
luxuriant  valley. 

FALSETTO. 

Some  women  affect  tones  of  excessive 
softness  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  what 
is  called  a  whine.  Tliese  often  prove 
great  scolds  and  tyrants  to  their  hus- 
bands and  children.  Some  naturalists 
tell  us  that  the  hyaena  and  the  crocodile 
absolutely  shed  tears  when  they  whine 
over  the  dying  carcases  that  they  are 
thnn  preying  upon.  Perhaps  shedding 
tears  may  be  an  addition,  and  the  noise 
they  make  may  resemble  the  falsetto 
aiiovementioned. 

VENETIAN  HONOUR. 

When  thn  republic  of  Venice  was  in 
(he  height  o*  its  splendour,  one  of  the 
many  spies  vshom  the  jealous  system  of 
that  government  kept  in  constant  occu- 
pation, Ti'.n  to  the  state  inquisitor,  with 
information  that  a  nobleman  by  the 
name  of  Foscarini  had  comicxions  with 


the  French  ambassador,  and  went  pri- 
vately to  his  house  every  night  at  «  cer- 
tain hour.  The  state  inquisitor  could 
Dol  lielieve  thai  a  man  ioi  whom  he  had 
an  intimate  personal  friendship,  and  on 
whose  honour  he  had  the  strongest  re- 
liaiue,  could  be  guilty  ot  such  treason  to 
the  republic.  He  set  anothi^r  spy  to 
watch  Foscarini's  motions,  who  brought 
back  the  same  intelligence  as  the  first, 
adding  the  descri[)tion  of  Foscarini's 
disguise.  Still  unwilling  to  proceed 
without  the  mo-il  undeniable  proof 
against  his  friend,  the  inquisitor  put  on 
a  mask,  and  went  himselt  to  reconnoi- 
tre. His  eyes  coiitirined  die  report  of 
his  informants  ;  and  a  regard  to  his 
duty  rising  paramount  to  all  private 
feelings,  he  sent  publicly  (or  Foscarini 
the  next  morning. 

Nothing  but  a  resolute  denial  of  the 
crime  could  be  extorted  from  the  tirm- 
minded  cuizen,  who,  sensibe  at  the 
same  timeot  tlie  weight  of  proof  against 
him,  prepared  for  that  punishment 
which  he  knew  to  be  inevitable,  and 
submitted  to  the  fate  wiiich  Ins  friend 
was  obliged  to  inflict,  no  less  than  im- 
prisonment in  a  dungeon  lor  life. 

The  people,  with  whom  Foscarini 
was  a  great  favourite,  lamented  his  laie, 
but  their  lauientations  were  vain.  'I'lie 
magistrate  who  condemned  him  never 
recovered  the  shock  ;  but  Foscarini 
was  heard  of  no  more,  till  an  old  lady 
died  forty  years  after  in  Paris  ;  who, 
in  her  last  confession,  revealed  that 
when  she  resided  at  Venice,  as  com- 
panion to  the  French  ambassadoi's  la- 
dy, she  was  visited  by  a  nobleman  of 
Venice,  whose  name  she  never  knew. 
Thus  was  Foscarini  lost,  dying  a  mar- 
tyr to  love  and  tenderness  for  female 
reputation. 

INFLUENCE    OF    CIVILIZATION. 

Nations  and  individuals  in  the  same 
degree  in  which  they  are  uninslructed 
and  unpoli'*hed,are  without  shame  and 
delicacy  in  their  actions  and  demeanour. 
The  blush  of  self-repiobation  is  un- 
known in  a  barbarous  age.  On  iron 
just  extricated  from  the  ore,  no  visible 
alteration  is  perceived  by  any  additional 
soil  ; — it  is  on  polished  steel  thiit  every 
spot  is  discovered  that  diminishes  its 
lustre. 
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THE  ERiTisH  FossESSioNS  IN  INDIA.  Constantly    renewed.         Aurenf^  Zebe 

The   iiiiiia   Company  was  establish-  ruined    tlie  Mogul  Emfiire    by  ibe   ac- 

ed    solely    with    a  view  lo   trade  ;  and  quisition    of    the    Deccan  ;      fronri   the 

as  the  voyage  to    India  was   long,   and  tune  that  he  had  made  that  acquisition, 

supposed     to    be    attended    with    great  the  Empire  was  too  large   for  Govern- 

da.igt-r,  an  exclusive  privilege  ot  trading  meat  ;  you  may  fear  the  same  {'ate,  and 

beyond  the  Cape    of  Good    Hope  was  ihe  loss  of  your  Indian  Enipire  may  be 

granted  to  the  Company.  preceded     liy    struggles   destructive   of 

About  1756,    the    Ei.ijlish    Factory  your  happiness, 

in    Bengal     was    plundered    by    Snjah  viuGiL  and  Ovid. 

Doulah,  the  Nabub  of    that  province  ;  I  fear  thai  to   preler   the  latter  as  a 

and  the    Europeans  fnuud  in  it    treated  poet   to  the  former,   will    be  considered 

with  great  cruelty.      The  British  troops  by  many  as  a  treason  against  the   "  ina- 

which    had  placed    Moliammed  Ali  on  jesty"    o(  Virgil  ;    yet    I    cannot    but 

the  Throne  oi    Arcot,  were  transported  think  that  Ovid    is  a  more  interesting 

to  Bengal  ;   Sujiih  Doulah  wasdeteat-  poet    than    Virgil,   to    the  generality  of 

ed,  and  the  Sovereignty  of  a  large  dis-  readers.      Ovid's  story  of  Pliaeton,   his 

tricl    seized    by    the    India   Company.  Contest  of  Ajax   and   Ulysses  lor    the 

Much  wealth  was  acquired    for  the  (Ji-  Arms  of  Achilles,   would  attract  more 

vil  and  Military  servants,  as  well  as  for  readers  than  the  epic  poem  of  the  Man- 

the  India  Company,  by  this  Conquest;  tnan.    The  correctness  of  style,  the  dig- 

and    irom  that   hour,    the  desire  of  ex-  nitv   of  expression,  are  all  on  the  side 

tending  the  India    Conipany's  acqiiisi-  of  Virgil  ;   but  amusive  invention  re- 

tions    in   that  country,   has   never  been  commends   Ovid    to   the    majority    of 

relinquished.  readers  of  mere  poetry. 

It  is  said,  that  the    India    Company 

possesses  Sovereignly  over  80,000,000  various  kinds  of  readers. 

of   people     in     India,  and  Revenue    to  The   Stow. 

the   amount  of  5tJ'17,000,000  sterling  a  Some    read  so  slowly,  that   they  di- 

year.     Ceylon,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  vide  every    word  from   that   which  fol- 

the  Cape   of  Good   Hope,    liave    been  lows,  and  become  not  only  tedious  but 

obtained  as  appendages  necessary  to  the  unintelligible.      The  finest  composition 

safety  of  their  Indian  Empire.        Eve-  is   destroyed    by  this  disjointing  mode 

ry  acquisition  renders  it  Uicre  neces-ary  of  enunciation  ;  and  I  never  hear  such 

for  us  to  extend  our  conquests  ;   we  are  orators    but  I   am   reminded  ol  the  an- 

now  told    by  every    man  returned  from  tiqne  Roman  inscriptions,   where  every 

India,  "  you  must  have  the    whole,   or  word   on   the  stona  is  separated  by   a 

you  must  relinquish  all  that  you  possess."  nail's  head. 

And    where   are    the    boundaries  of  Buiders. 

that  whole  ?   To  whatever   extent  your  These    are    persons   of  strong  lungs 

acquisitions    are   carried,  you  will   still  and  weak  intellects,  and  are  more  fitted 

have  neighbors  the  object  of  your  fears,  to  be   town-cryers    than   orators;     and 

Many  are    now  apprehensive   that  you  loudness,  and    not   articulation,    seems 

have    already   approached   so    near   to  the  glory  of  such  self-appointed  heralds, 

the  frontiers    of  Russia,    that   on     any  It  may  truly   be  said    of  such  modern 

difference   with    that   power,  her  forces  Stentors,   that   they    are    so    loud   that 

may  be  employed  to  invade  India  ;   but  they   cannot    be    heard:     and  to  them 

as  there  are  three  states,  vitL.  the   Seiks,  may  be  applied,   in   a  direct  sense,  the 

Zemaun    Siiah,    and    Persia,    between  j  roverb,  that  "  we  cannot  see  the  wood 

your  possessions  and   the  Russian  fron-  for  trees."  ^  The  ear  of  a  deaf  man   is 

tiers,  I  own  I  have   never  felt  any    ap-  more  easily    penetrated   by  distinctness 

prehensions  of  an    attack   from  Russia,  than   loudness. 

But  your  empire  is  too  large  to    be  un-  The  Eniphaiic. 

der   the    control   of  one   Government  ;  These  readers   seem    airaid   that' the 

you  will  be    ruined  by   the   expense   of  audience  niay   not   understand  the   au- 

repressing  insurrections   which  will    be  ihor,  and  so  they  lay  a  stress  on  every 
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word  with  almost  equal  force;  and,  to 
>jse    a    vulgar    ex;)ression,     "  hammer 
thini^s   into    your    head."       Siicli    men 
may  be  said  to  read  always  in  italics. 
The   Rapid. 

These  gentleirien  seem  to  wish  to 
finish  their  job  as  soon  as  they  can.  and 
would  excel,  were  a  premium  offered 
for  expedition,  in  the  performance  of 
their  task.  These  orators  sometimes, 
unfortunately,  are  church  orators  ;  and 
if  they  are  empoyed  in  more  than  one 
place  of  worship,  they  are  seen  to  i;;al- 
lop  over  the  town  with  the  same  expe- 
dition they  ii«e  in  the  liturgy. 
The   Dramatic. 

These  persofis  seem  to  consider  read- 
ing as  acting  ;  arid  if  any  dialogue  lies 
in  iheir  way,  their  imitation  of  the 
characters  becomes  truly  ridiculous,  or, 
at  least,  it  requires  the  utmost  judg- 
ment not  to  appear  so,  for  unnatural 
tones,  must,  of  course,  be  used,  and  the 
reader's  voice  be  put  often  into  a  mas- 
querade. 

The  Careless. 

These  men  read  every  thing  as  if 
they  contemned  the  writer  and  his  sub- 
ject, "  and  sleep  themselves  to  make 
their  hearers  sleep."  A  newspaper,  a 
sermon,  a  senator's  speech,  are  all  one  to 
them  ;  and  the  frequent  yawn  of  the 
reader  is  as  frequently  communicated 
to  the  audience.  Swift's  flapper  here 
would  be  of  gnat  use. 

I-Vhisperers. 

These  men  betray  great  weakness  of 
nerves,  tenuity  of  voice,  and  great  mo- 
desty of  shyness,  and  appear  to  be  un- 
willing that  the  audience  should  par- 
take of  their  communications.  Such 
persons  should  be  confined  to  sick 
rooms  as  envoys  extraordinary  between 
the  nurse  and  the  |)hysician. 
Monotoiiists. 

This  species  of  orators,  more  com- 
mon than  the  rest,  and  often  partaking 
of  the  taults  of  all,  confonnd  all  dis- 
tinctions of  composition.  The  pathet- 
lic,  the  declamatory,  the  apoitro|)he, 
the  narrative,  &c.  are  all  amalgamated 
inio  one  mass.  Such  unvaried  monot- 
ony reminds  me  of  the  churchwarden 
who  beautified  a  church  by  one  regular 
ana  universal  white-wash.  The  vari- 
ous colours  displayed  in  the  figures  and 


fields  of  the  ancient  coats  of  arms,  that 
adorned  the  wails  and  gratified  the  an- 
cient gentry  of  the  neighbourhood, 
were  all  hidden  in  one  broad  and  mo- 
notonous pall  of  snow. 

INVENTION. 

M.  Pascal  has  very  wittily,  and  per- 
haps also  very  truly,  accounted  for  the 
generality  of  the  world  being  set  against 
inventors  and  projectors.  "  Few  men," 
says  that  profound  mathematician  and 
acute  reasoner,  "  are  blessed  with  the 
gift  of  invention  ;  so  that  when  a  inan 
of  genius  breaks  out  in  that  department 
with  unusual  light,  all  the  owlish  blofk- 
heads,  in  ^reat  numbers,  pursue  him 
with  envious  hooting?." 

^SOP    AND    M.    BUFFON. 

When  smiling  ^Esop  endeavours  to 
enlighten  our  under-tandings  without 
outraging  our  pride,  and  makes  dumb 
creatures  interpreters  of  his  counsels, 
we  think  the  boldness  of  the  fiction 
can  scarcely  be  countenanced  by  its 
utility  and  ingenuity.  When  the 
great  M.  Buffon  goes  still  farther, 
and  gives  to  beasts  the  passions  and 
opinions  of  men,  and  calls  (his  natur- 
al history,  we  applaud  the  writers,  and 
admire  his  fictions  as  the  science  ol  a 
philosopher.  I  cannot  help  preferring 
the  fables  of  little  ^sop. 

CHEMISTRY. 

When  this  science  is  carried  no  far- 
ther than  decomposition,  it  claims  no 
other  merit  but  mere  analysis,  and  re- 
sembles the  play  of  those  children  who 
amuse  themselves  with  pulling  their 
toys  in   pieces. 

The  synthetical  process  is  thepoint  in 
which  philosophy  and  real  utility  con- 
cur to  recommend  this  fashionable  study. 

DR.    ROBERT    SOUTH. 

This  eminent  wit  and  pulpit  orator 
seems  not  always  to  have  considered 
propriety  of  diction  in  discourses  in 
church,  or  due  respect  to  his  audience. 
In  a  sermon  preached  at  court,  the  ora- 
tor, displaying  the  superiority  ot  in- 
tellectual pleasures  over  thesensualgrat- 
ifications,  says,  "  How  vastly  dispro- 
portionate are  the  pleasures  of  eating 
and  drinking,  and  the  thinking  man  ! 
Indeed  as  different  as  the  silence  of 
Archimedes  in  his  study  of  a  problem, 
aud  the  stillness  of  a  sow  at  her  wash." 
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GOUT, 

Many  remedies  have  been  proposed  and 
tried  for  the  pjnut ;  but  a  native  of  He!o;iuai 
row  asserts  that  he  has  discovered,  in  Roman 
hisfoi  y,  the  only  real  cure  for  that  most  pain- 
ful disorder.  This  new  ben>'factor  of  human- 
ity oiisorvfs,  that  Hannibal,  when  crossing 
the  \lps,  made  use  of  vinegar  to  m^lt  tlie 
rocks;  and  <hal  the  gout  being  an  accumula- 
tion of  caliaieous  substances,  vinegar  ajjpli- 
ed  to  the  part  affected,  mu-t  also  dissolve 
them.  The  only  quest:on  therefore  is, 
■whether  the  anecdote  of  t'le  vinegar  be  not 
a  mere  fable  ;  and  if  all  gouty  patients  are 
iiot  cured  now,  L.vy  is  alone  to  blame. 

^Inccdoleii  of  George  III. 
The  following  instances  of  his  late  Majes- 
ty's feelings,  aud  the  warmth  of  his  f  iend- 
ship,  are  extracted  from   the    Notes  to  the 
Sermon  of  the  Rev.  David  Skurray. 

"  When  his  late  Majesty  visited  Longleat 
in  the  autumn  of  1789,  an  immense  concourse 
of  people  assembled  from  all  quarters  in  the 
Paik,  in  the  hope  of  catching  a  sight  of  the 
King.  The  noble  Host,  somewhat  alaimed, 
enquired  of  his  steward  what  was  best  to  be 
done  on  the  occasion,  who  rejilie-d  that  in  or- 
der to  gratify  the  whole  asseniblage,  he 
would  advise  that  his  Majesty  would  conde- 
sceiul  to  exhibit  himself  from  the  flat  roof  of 
the  mansion,  with  wliich  the  King  instantly 
complied.  An  attendant  took  the  liberty  of 
enquiring  of  his  Majesty  who  wa-  used  to 
large  assemblies,  of  how  many  souls  he  might 
imagine  the  mob  below  coi'sisted.  On  whir h 
his  Majesty  courteously  remonstrated,  '  Moh, 
Sir,  im|)lies  a  crowd  that  is  disorderly  ;  the 
people  below  are  peaceable ;  multitude,  if 
you  please,  but  not  mo6.'  " 

"  His  Majesty  had  been  desirous  of  a  Wilt- 
shire Shepherd,  and  application  was  made 
by  Mr.  Kent,  to  the  late  Mr.  Davis  of  Horn- 
ingsham  for  that  purpose,  who  procured  a 
man  from  Hrixton  Deverill,  of  the  name  of 
William  Dapiiney  The  King  and  General 
Goldsworthy  had  frequent  conversations  with 
the  Shepherd,  with  whose  simple  manners, 
acuff  ness,  and  dialect,  they  were  frequently 
entertained.  It  happened,  however,  in  the 
course  of  time,  that  some  sheep  were  missing 
from  the  royal  flocks,  and  the  spoliations 
■were  traced  to  poor  Daphiiey.  His  Majesty 
having  been  consulted  about  prosecuting 
him,  replied  that  b.e  had  been  himself  the  in- 
nocent occasion  of  poor  Daphney's  crime. 
That  if  he  had  suffered  him  to  remain  on  the 
Wiltshire  hills,  he  had  continu'pd  harmless  as 
l^is  siicep.  That  he  had  been  reduced  to  his 
ruin  by  a  gang  of  unprincipled  villains  that 
then  infested  the  neighbinirhood,  who  would 
corrupt  an  angei.  That  he  should  be  dis- 
cbaigerl,  hut  not  prose<uted.  Tlie  poor  fel- 
low, overpowpied  by  royalcousideration  and 
clemency,  exclaimed,  '  I  will  never  cease 
to  sprve  such  a  master.  I  can  no  longer  do 
it  w  th  m>  crook,  but  I  can  with  a  musket.' 
U()>;n  which  he  entered  into  the  army,  and 
his  destitute  wife  was  transferred  by  their 
Majesties  into  a  calling  of  decent  subsis- 
tence." 


MECHAMSM 

has  reached  great  perfection  at  Manchester. 
At  some  of  the  cotton  mills,  yarn  has  been 
spun  so  fine  as  to  require  350  hanks  to  weigh 
one  pound  avoirdupois.  The  perimeter  of 
the  common  reel  being  one  yard  and  a  half, 
80  threads  or  revolutions  would  measuie  120 
yards,  and  one  hank  seven  times  as  much,  or 
840  yards;  which,  multiplied  by  SSO,  gives 
29,106  yards,  or  167  miles  and  a  fraction. 

BARON      SCHARF. 

On  the  98th  November  arrived  at  the  hos- 
pital at  Strasburga  sort  of  palanquin  ac- 
companied bv  gens-d'armes,  in  which  lay  a 
man  about  forty  years  of  age.  It  appears 
from  his  papers  that  he  is  Baron  Scharf,  for- 
merly Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  service  of 
Russia.  He  states,  that  in  the  late  war 
against  the  Turks  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  been  taken  prisoner,  and  thrown,  with 
30  of  hi^  companions,  into  a  small  dungeon  ; 
that  shortly  after  a  b,  dy  of  executioners,  at- 
tended by  "soldiers,  entered  and  mutilated  all 
the  prisoners  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  On- 
ly himself  and  two  of  his  comrades  survived 
their  wounds.  All  the  rest  bled  to  death. 
Baron  Scharf  remained  fourteen  years  in  this 
dungeon.  Fie  was  at  length  put  on  board  a 
French  ship  wiiich  landed  him  last  autumn 
at  Marseilles.— From  thence  he  was  carried 
from  brigade  to  brigade,  accompanii-t!  by 
gens  d'armes,  in  a  carraige  constructed  pur- 
posely for  him.  This  unfortunate  man  lies 
constantly  on  his  back, and  is  not  able  to  take 
any  other  position.  His  limbs  are  entirely 
wasted.  He  speaks  the  German,  French, 
and  Turkish  languages  finely.  From  Stras- 
hurg  he  is  going  toCarlsrnhe, where  he  propo- 
se? to  pass  the  winter, and  in  Spring  will  con- 
tinue his  journey  to  Russia. 
Cicero's  tract  "  on  a  republic,"  recov- 
ered. 

Tl  is  an  old  adage  "  Fortune  has  her  fa- 
vourites:" it  is  so  in  love,  in  war,  in  trade, 
as  well  as  in  the  lottery  ;  and  it  is  so  in  lit- 
erature, as  all  the  true  lilerati  will  acknowl- 
edge. It  is  so,  too,  in  respect  to  literary  dis- 
coveries; and  yet,  it  seldom  happens  that 
the  slugjish,  or  the  unworthy,  are  favoured 
by  fortunate  renovations.  These  profound 
propositions  are  intenred  as  prolegomena  to 
the  information,  that  the  indefatigable 
Signior  Angelo  Maio  has  added  an  unfading 
S])!  ig  to  his  literary  laurels,  by  discovering 
the  long-lost  treatise  of  Cicero  De  Repuhlica, 
in  the  library  of  the  Vatican.  To  enable 
our  readers  to  estimate  the  good  fortune  of 
this  gentleman,  we  must  tell  them,  that,  so 
early  as  his  day,  Petrarch  complains  of  hav- 
ing been  unable  to  find  it  in  the  library  of 
the  Popes,  at  Avignon;  that  Cardinal  Bes- 
sarion  expended  no  less  than  n  thousand 
golden  crowns  in  fiuitless  researches  after 
it;  and  that  Cardinal  Polo  did  not  hesitate 
to  sacrifice  double  that  sum,  two  thousand 
crowns,  but  in  vain.  At  length,  however,  it 
has  been  brought  to  light,  after  .iges  of  ob- 
scurity ;  and  will  afford  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  sentiments  of  Cieero  and  of 
Pli^to,  w  ith  those  of  the  moderns,  our  Ba- 
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con?,  onr  Lockfs,  &c.  on  that  mo?t  difficult 
science— the  sciei.fe  of  good  governintiU. 

FIRST    BOOK    PRINTED   I.V    VAN    DIEMEV's 
LAND. 

In  1818,  a  printiio;  press  was  set  up  in  Ho- 
bart's-town.  Van  niemeii's  Land,  New  Hol- 
land. Tiie  nrst  hook  fiom  this  press  is  the 
history  of  a  fugitive  exil^,  namod  Michael 
How,"vviU),  at  the  head  of  tweMty-eicrlu  oth- 
er iuiu>«  ays.  (li!.tiirbed  the  tranquillity  ofthe 
rol(.;iy  for  six  >eais.  The  worii  rier.ves  im- 
portan>'e  from  the  singularity  ofthe  ci'-cum- 
staiiCi's,  and  from  I'le  story. 

The  lateg;iand  Mu-iical  Festival  at  Birm- 
inrr'i  nn,  after  payi  ts  the  expenses,  winch  a- 
Biou't'd  to  4,48i/.  'id.  left  a  net  profit  of 
.'),0l,'.  lOs.lld.  for  the  funds  of  the  General 
Hospital. 

NOSE   MAKI\G. 

A  man  in  the  iieig:i!l)oiirhv)nd  of  Carnarvon 
some  time  a£;o  had  liis  nose  bitt-Mi  off  in  an 
afi'.iy.  His  oi)poiienl  was  hiou2;ht  to  justice 
for  this  brutal  uffence,  and  sentenced  to 
twelve  months'  imprisonment ;  but,  what  is 
very  curious,  tlie  complainant  appeared  in 
court  with  a  handsome  new  liose,  made  out 
of  the  integuments  of  the  forehead  ;  this 
operation  was  performed  by  a  surgeon  at 
Carnarvon. 

ANECDOTE. 

Jmpurlence  of  a  Venetian  Conjuror. 
A  CONJUROR  of  Venice,  who  boasted  that 
he  was  able  to  perform  the  greatest  of  mira- 
cles, that  of  bringing  the  dead  to  life, had  the 
audacity  to  exercise  this  |)ower  on  a  corpse 
■which  was  passing  at  the  moment  when  he 
•was  haranguing  the  populace.  He  repeated- 
ly summoned  the  deceased  in  the  most  urgent 
mai.ner,  to  arise  and  walk  home  ;  but  as  ail 
lie  said  itill  produced  no  effect,  he  al  length 
turneil  to  his  auditory,  and  with  the  most  im- 
po  ing  impudence  exclaimed — "Never  did 
I  see  so  oi)stii'ate  a  corpse  !" 

STEAM-BOATS     IN     FRANCE. 

Instead  of  he  unwieldy,  heavy-going  dili- 
gences of  past  tiine,  stages  upon  a  construc- 
tion and  in  appearance,  similar  to  the  Eii- 
glish,  are  introduced,  well  conducted,  al- 
most free  from  liability  toaccident,  and  driv- 
en at  the  rate  of  si^vn  miles  an  hour.  But 
the  greatest  novelty,  coiuiected  wth  French 
travelling,  is  the  establishment  of  steam-i)oats 
on  the  Seine  and  the  Gironde.  Between 
■Rouen  and  Havre  tliese  conveyances  have 
been  tried  but  with  a  limited  success.  The 
south  of  France  might,  however,  have  long 
remained  ignorant  i>f  this  advantage,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  enterprii.e  and  industry  of 
an  American  gentleman,  who,  scarcely  two 
years  ago,  tried  the  experiment  with  a  boat 
of  small  dimensions.  The  wonder  of  the  na- 
tives of  Bourdeaux  at  the  -access  of  this  indi- 
vidual, was  quickly  followed  by  an  associa- 
tion among  the  principal  merchant*,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Church,  l.ad  other 
boats  con-tructed,  of  a  larsjer  size  ;  and  there 
is  no"-v  a  regular  communication,  by  means  of 
these  packets,  from  Royan  al  the  mouth  of 
the  Gironde,  to  Langoii,  on  the  Garonne,  a 
distance  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles. 
The  accimimoiatioiis  are  excellent  in  every 
respect,  a  ffood  rcs;a«c«roeing  part  of  each 
cst.iblishineiit.  Mr.  Church,  determined  on 
the  extension  of  his  undertaking,  had  com- 
pleted, last  summer,  a  beautiful  boat, 
worked  by  an  engine  of  30  horses'  power,  in 


which  he  meant  to  have  fixed  a   regular  pas- 
sage between    Legiiorn,  (lenoa,  aud   JSice. 

ANTIENT    JOKES    ON     PHYSrCIANS. 

One  aski.iji  a  l,ace(lemi!niaii,  '  What  had 
made  him  live  so  long  ?'  He  answered^  '  the 
ignorance  of  phvsick.' 

The  p^mperor  Adrian  continually  exclaim- 
ed, as  he  was  dyii  g, '  that  the  crowd  of  Phy- 
sicians had  killed  inm.' 

An  ill  wrestler  turned  physician:  'Cour- 
age,' says  Diogenes  to  him,  '  thou  hast  d<'n^ 
weU,for  now  thou  wilt  throw  those  who  have 
formerly  thrown  thee.'  But  pliysicians  have 
this  advantage,  accordinff  to  N  uocle*,  '  Tnat 
the  sun  give~  light  to  their  success,  and  the 
earth  covers  their  misearriages.' 

Plato  said,  '  that  physicians  were  the  only 
men  that  migiit  lie  wiiliout  conti  ol,  since  our 
health  depends  upon  the  vanity  and  falsity  of 
their  promises.' 

iEsop  pleasantly  represents  the  tyrannical 
authority  physicians  usurp  over  poor  crea- 
tures, weakened  and  dejected  by  sickness 
and  fear;  he  says,  '  that  a  sick  person  being 
asked  by  his  physician  what  operation  he 
found  of  the  medcines  he  had  given  him/' 
'  I  have  sweat  verv  much,'  says  the  sick  man  ; 
'  that  is  good,'  says  the  physician  ;  another 
time  having  asVed  him,  '  How  he  felt  himself 
after  his  physic?'  '  I  have  been  very  cold, 
and  have  had  a  great  shivering  upon  me,'  said 
he  ;  '  that  is  good,'  replied  the  physician  : 
After  a  third  dose,  he  asked  him  again,  '  How 
he  did?'  'Why,  I  find  myself  swelled  and 
puffed  up,  as  if  I  had  the  dropsy.'--- 
'  Better  still,'  said  the  piiysician  ;  one  of  his 
servants  coming  presently  after  to  in-  uire, 
'how  he  felt  himself?'  'Truly,  friend.' said 
he,  'with  beins  too  well,  I  am  about  to  die.' 
There  was  a  law  in  Eaypt,  by  which  the 
physician,  for  the  tliree  fir-t  days,  was  to  take 
charge  of  his  patient  at  th'  patient's  own 
peril  and  fortu;  e;  but  those  three  days  being 
pas>ed,  it  was  to  be  at  his  own. 

A  physician  boasting  to  Nicocles  'that  his 
art  wasof  great  authority  ;'  '  It  isso,  indeed,' 
said  Nicocles,  'that  can,  with  impunity,  kill 
so  many  ])eople.' 

jEsop  tells  a  story,  'that  one  who  had 
bought  a  Morisco  slave,  believing  that  his 
black  complex'on  was  accidental  in  him,  and 
occasioned  by  the  ilj  usage  of  his  former  mas- 
ter, caused  him  to  enter  into  a  course  of 
pliysick,  and  witii  great  care,  to  be  often 
bathed  and  drenched  :  it  happened,  that  the 
Moor  was  nothing  amended  in  his  tawny 
complexion,  but  lie  wiioUy  lost  his  former 
health.' 

TWO  PLEASANT  STORIES. 

The  Baron  of  Caupene  in  Ciialogne  and 
another,  had  between  them  the  advowson  of 
a  benefice  of  great  extent  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  called  Lahontan.  It  was  with  the 
inhaliilaiits  of  this  angle,  as  it  is  sai  t  of  those 
of  the  vale  of  Angrongue.  'They  lived  a 
peculiar  sort  of  life,  had  peculiar  fashions, 
clothes,  and  manner-,'  and  were  ruled  and 
governed  by  certain  particular  laws  and 
Uisages,  received  from  father  to  son,  to  which 
they  submitted,  w  ithont  other  constraint  tlian 
the  reverence  due  to  custom.  This  little  es- 
tate had  continued  from  all  antiquity  in  so 
happy  a  condition,  that  no  neiglibouring 
Judge  was  ever  put  to  the  trouble  of  inquir- 
ing into  their  quarrels,  no  advocate  ever  re- 
tained to  give  them  counsel,  nor  stranger 
ever  called  in  to  compose  their  differences 
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nor  was  ever  any  of  them  seen  so  reduced  as 
to  Ko  bfff^iii^.  Tiiey  avo  ried  all  alliances 
aii(!  tiafE  -k  with  the  rest  of  maTikiid,  t'lat 
thty  ini^lit  not  coiiupt  the  purity  of  their 
own  i;overnment ;  till,  as  they  say,  '  one  <^f 
them,  in  the  memory  of  their  fathers,  having 
a  mind  spurred  on  with  a  noble  ambition, 
contrived,  in  order  to  bring  his  name  into 
eredit  and  reputation,  to  make  one  of  his  sons 
sonirthing  more  than  ordinary,  and  having 
put  I'.im  to  learn  to  write,  made  him,  at  las-t, 
a  brave  scrivener  for  the  village:  this  fellow 
being;  growr.  up,  beg;aii  to  disdain  their  an- 
cient cn>tomp,  and  to  buzz  into  llie  people's 
ears  the  pomp  of  the  other  parts  of  the  nation  : 
the  first  piaiik  he  played  was,  to  advise  a 
friend  of  his,  whom  somebody  had  offended 
by  sawing  oft'  the  horns  of  one  of  his  she- 
gojits,  to  make  his  comjlaint  of  it  to  the 
King's  Judges  thereabout*,  and  so  he  went 
on  ill  this  practice  till  he  spoiled  all.' 

In  the  progress  of  this  corruption  there 
happened  another  of  more  consequence,  by 
means  of  a  physician  who  fell  in  love  with 
one  of  their  daughters,  had  a  mind  to  marry 
her,  and  to  live  amongst  them. — '  This  man, 
first  of  all,  began  to  teach  them  the  names  of 
fevers,  rheums,  and  impostunies,  the  seat  of 
the  heart,  liver,  and  intestines, — a  science, 
till  then,  utterly  unknown  to  them,  and  in- 
sdad  of  garlick,  in  which  tiiey  were  wont  to 
cure  all  manner  of  diseases,  how  painful  or 
extieme  soever,  he  taught  them,  though  it 
were  but  for  a  cough,  or  any  little  coid,  to 
taste  strange  mixtures  ;  and  began  to  make  a 
trade,  not  only  of  their  healths,  but  of  their 
lives  — Thty  swear  that,  till  then,  tliey  never 
perceived  the  evening  air  to  be  oflensive  to 
the  head,  nor  thai  to  drink  when  they  were 
hot  was  hurtful,  nor  that  the  winds  of  autumn 
were  more  unwholesome  than  those  of  the 
spring  ;  that  sir.ce  this  use  of  physick  they 
find  themselves  oppressed  with  a  legion  of 
unusual  diseases,  and  that  they  perceive  a 
general  decay  in  their  wonted  vigour,  and 
their  lives  are  cut  shorter  by  the  half.' 

ELECTRiriTY   AND    GALVAMSM. 

Sir  Richard  Phillips  has  published  a  new 
The  )ry  of  Electricity  and  Galvanism.  He 
maintains  that  there  "exists  no  such  thing  as 
an  Eb'ciric  Fluid,  nor  any  such  peculiar 
fluid  wiiaiever;  but  that  all  the  phenomena 
are  consequences  of  the  decomposition  or 
separation  of  ihe  gazeous  constituents  of 
Electrics  which  lie  between  conducting  sur- 
faces, and  of  their  re-union,  or  disposition  to 
re-uiiite.  In  a  thunder  storm,  for  example, 
the  clouds  are  not  charged,  nor  is  there  any 
peculiar  fluid  concerned  ;  but  the  air  is  <ie"- 
composcfi,  and  then  tlie  clouds  serve  merely 
as  a  coating  to  a  plate  of  air  of  which  tlie 
eartli  is  the  other  coating.  Tlte  -plendid  plie- 
noniena  arise  from  the  resfo-ation  of  the  air 
to  Its  natural  state.  Galvanism,  says  Sir 
Richard  Phillips,  i'-  merely  accelerated  elec- 
tricity ;  and  tiie  palpable  decompositions 
which  take  place  in  the  galvanic  trough  are 
evidences  that  air  is  similarly  acted  upon  in 
liiectricity. 

TRAGEDY    OF   CATILINE. 

Thp  Rev.  George  Crolt,  author  of  "  The 
Angel  of  the  Word,"  Sir.  will  shortly  bring 
forward  a  Tragedy  on  the  suliject  of  Cati- 
line's attempt  to  overturn  the  Common- 
wealth. The  circum>tances  of  the  histt/ry, 
various,  bold,  and  fluctuating  as  they  were, 


are  obviously  adapted  for  dramactic  effect  of 
the  highest  degree.  Ben  Joiison,  Voltaire, 
and  Crebillon,  have  plavs  uj.oii  the  fate  of 
Catiline,  but  by  i.o  meaiiS  ot  such  excellence 
as  to  preclude  other  elioits  to  do  justice  to 
this  magnificent  criminal  andiiis  time. 

POLAR     BEAR. 

As  some  caravans  of  wild  beasts,  which 
had  been  exhibit, iig  at  Buckingham  fair  the 
preceding  day, were  proceeding  from  thence, 
a  targe  pfilar  bear  contrived  to  make  Ins  es- 
cape. He  was  immediately  pursued,  and,  af- 
ter a  considerable  chase,  was  overtaken  and 
ultimately  killed.  The  animal  tock  refuge 
from  his  pu!Su<'rs  beneath  a  biidge  at  Bacon 
Wood  nearStowe,  baviiig  passed  thiough  the 
village  of  Water  htiatford,  to  the  great  con- 
sternation of  the  inhabitants.  He  was  at 
length  secured  with  ropes,  but  was  strangled 
in  the  act  of  dragging  hira  from  his  hiding- 
place. 

NEW    ARTICLE   OF   COMMERCE. 

Among  several  curiosities  which  have  late- 
ly been  presented  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Liverpool  Royal  Institution,  are  two  speci- 
mens of  New  Zealanders'  neads  brought  in- 
to this  country,  and  presented  to  the  institu- 
tion by  Captain  Aiistess.  It  appears  that 
there  is  a  custom  among  the  people  of  the 
country,  pnhans  "  better  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance,"  of  drymg, 
pickling  or  pieserving  the  heads  of  their 
chiefs  or  friends  who  have  fallen  in  battle,  as 
a  mark  of  honour  or  attachment.  The  mode 
in  which  this  process  is  effected,  is  by  ex- 
tractins:  the  medullary  substance  and  leaving 
the  entire  skin,  wliich  is  fastened  by  a  slight 
hook  or  ring  within  the  skull.  It  has  the 
perfect  appearance  of  the  human  counte- 
nance, and  not  near  so  disgusting  as  might 
be  at  first  supposed.  The  head,  like  many 
others,  is  hollow,  the  countenance  fixed,  and 
the  teeth  exhibited  as  in  a  laugh.  It  is  also 
quite  dry,  and  not  the  least  offensive  in  the 
smell  or  touch.  The  skin  has  rather  a  dark 
and  dingy  cast,  and  very  finely  tattooed  in 
the  style  and  fashion  of  the  last  New  Zealand 
mode.  The  teeth  seem  very  perfect  but 
small,  as  if  thej'  had  been  much  wirn  and  us- 
ed. They  must  undoubtedly  have  been  brave 
warriors  in  their  day,  as  the  frequent  dinges 
and  fractures  in  the  skulls  denote.  The 
forehead  of  the  younger  ciuef  is  high  and  am- 
ple, graced  vvitii  clusters  of  luxurious  jet 
black  hair.  That  of  the  other  is  a  paternal 
grey,  more  thin  and  slight  and  the  features 
le^s  bold  and  expressive.  The  hair  is  quite 
natural  in  both,  aiid  if  we  m-ty  be  allowed 
to  judge  from  tiie  elcgiince  and  pains  taken 
in  tattooing,  tliey  must  have  been  gentlemen 
of  no  common  rank.  Owing;  to  the  exertions 
made  by  our  missior.aries  to  destro;  the 
practice,  we  understand  the  price  of  heads 
ha-  been  considerably  raised.  These  cost 
V2  guineas. 

ANECDOTE, 

Tiie  artist  of  a  (ouutry  si^n  tortu'-ed  him- 
self :n  vain  to  form  a  representation  of  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon ;  he  then  tried  to 
make  a  N'aj's  Head  of  it,  but  succeeded  only 
in  pioducing  an  unroutii  uiinlcihgible  daub. 
Being  poet  as  well  as  paint>'r,  liovvever,  be 
was    appier  in  the  motto  which  he  afBxed  : 

What  this  sign  mtans  no  nan  can  teli  ; 
But  it  means  that  here's  good  ale  lu  st- 11. 
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NEW   WORKS    PUBLISHED   IN    FEBRtlARV. 

Universal  Science;  or,  the  C;tl)inet  ot'Na- 
lure  and  Art.     By  Alexander  Jamieson. 

[This  is  one  of  the  many  iisel'iil  manuals 
continually  i-'Suing  from  the  press  in  tlie  pre- 
sent day  ;  and  piesenis  a.  £;reat  deal  of  scien- 
tific matter,  in  a  cheap  form.  It  may  be  re- 
commended, as  an  amusins;  substitute  for 
conversation,  to  those  who  may  he  trcijuent- 
ly  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  ^tage-coach 
society,  or  tlie  chance  of  finding;  themi-elves 
alone  at  an  inn  ;  and  when  we  tell  our  read- 
ers, that  it  contains  ahove  t)ne  thousand  phi- 
losophical facts  and  exjieriments,  they  will 
prohahly  agree  with  us,  that  it  is  likely  to 
prove  full  as  a2;reeable  a  companion,  and  a 
somewhat  more  ins-tiUitive  one,  than  the 
casual  acquaintance  of  an  hour  are  likely  to 
prove.] 

Austen  Park  ;  a  Tale,  by  J.  Edmeston. 

The  Only  Child;  a  Tale. 

The  Midnijfht  Wanderer;  a  Romance. 

Odes  and  other  Poems.    By  Henry  Neele. 

What  is  Life  ?  and  other  Poems.  By 
Thomas  Bailey. 

Tiie  Tarmer'sand  Grazier's  (tuide;  con- 
tainiuff  a  Collection  of  valuable  riecipes  for 
the  mo>t  common  and  fatal  disorders  to 
which  Horses,  Horned  Cattle,  and  Sheep, 
are  subject.     By  L.  Tovvne. 

A  Description  of  the  changeable  Magnetic 
Proi)erties  possessed  by  all  Iron  Bodies,  and 
the  different  effects  produced  by  the  same  on 
Ship's  Compasses,  from  the  position  of  the 
Ship's  Head  being  altered,  with  engravings. 
By  P.  Lecount,  Midshipman  in  RoyalNavy. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Nicholas  Poussin. 
By  Maria  Graham. 

A  Christian  Biographical  Dictionary; 
containing  an  Account  of  the  Lives  and 
Writings  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  Chris- 
tians in  every  Nation,  from  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  .Erato  the  present  pe- 
riod.    By  John  Wilks,  jun. 

The  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  R.  B.  Sheri- 
dan. By  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  author  of 
"  Lalla  Rookh." 

A  Catechism  of  Chemistry,  adapted  for 
those  commencing  a  study  of  that  Science. 

A  nevp  Stereotype  Edition  of  V^alking- 
ame's  Tutor's  Assistant,  with  numerous  im- 
provements, and  ujjwards  of  1000  New 
Questions.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

The  Scientific  Monitor,  or  Sequel  to  the 
Scholar's  Remembrancer.  By  M.  Seaman, 
Master  of  the  Academy,  North  Hill,  Col- 
chester. 

[This  is  one  of  the  performances  for  youth 
which  demand  unqualified  praise.  The  sub- 
jects contained  in  it  are  well  chosen,  con- 
cisely discusseil,  and  well  calculated  to  stim- 
ulate the  mind  of  the  reader  to  farther  in- 
quiry respecting  them.] 

More  Minor  Morals;  or  an  Introduction 
to  the  Winter  Family,  with  Aunt  Ellinor's 
Stories  interspersed. 

Chosroes  and  Heraclius;  or,  the  Vicissi- 
tudes of  a  Century.  A  Talc  from  the  Ro- 
man History.     By  Miss  Sandliam. 

Annals  of  the  Reign  of  George  lit. 
brought  down  to  his  Majesty's  Decease.  By 
John  Aikin,  M.  D.  Abridged  for  the  Use 
of  Schools. 


Letters  to  a  Mefher  on  the  Management 
of  Infants  and  Children,  on  Nurs.ng,  Food, 
Clothing,  &c.  &c. ;   By  a  physic  an. 

Calthorpe;  or  I'"allen    Fortunes;    by    the 
author  of  the    Mystery  ;    or,  40  years  ago. 
Such  is  the  World.  3  vols. 
Scheming,  a  Novel.  3  vols. 
Zelica,  tiie  Creole;   by  Madam  de  Sansee, 
Talcs  of  Ton  (first  series),  costaining    Fa- 
shionable characters  !  or,  a  Searcii  after   a 
Woman  of  l*rinciple  ;  by  MissM'Leod.  4  vis. 
What  IS  Life  ?  and  other  poems  ;  by  Tims. 
BaHey. 

Poems ;  containing  tiie  Indian  and  Laza- 
rus. 8  vols. 

A  Second  Journey  through  Persia  to  Con- 
stantinople, between  the  years  18lO  and 
1816  ;  by  James  Morier,  esq.  royal  4to.  w  ith 
maps,  coloured  costumes,  and  other  engrav- 
vin.>js. 
Mr.  Buche's  work  on  the  Beauties, Sublimi- 
ties, and  Harmonies  of  Nature. 

Tilt- third  part  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  new 
Translation  of  the  Bible. 

The  Life  of  a  Boy,  a  Tale  ;   in  2  vols. 
Lectures,  chiefly  on  the  dramatic    Litera- 
ture of  the  age  of  i-^lizabcth,  delivered  at  the 
Russcl     Institution,     by     William    llazlitt. 
Second  edition.  8  vols. 

The  Belvideie  Apollo,  Fazio,  a  Tragedy. 
And  other  poems  ;  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Mil- 
man. 

Journal  of  a  Horticultural  Tour  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Noith  of  France, in  the  Au- 
tumn of  1S17.  By  P.  Neiii,  J.  Hay,  .ind 
James  Macdonald,  a  deputati^iii  of  the  Cal- 
edonian Horticultural  Society.  3  vols. 
Wallace  ;  a  trage  ly  ;  by  C.  E.  Walker. 
John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough  ; 
an  historical  play. 

/Esop  in  Rhyme,  with  some  originals  ;  by 
Jelierys  Taylor,  of  Ongar. 

Mary  de  Conrtenay  ;  from  the   French  of 
the  Countess   I)***.    i'-2mo. 
Such  is  tlie  World.  3  vols. 
The  Monarchy  of  the  Bees  ;  a  poem  with 
Notes. 

Hofer ;  and  other  poem, ;  by  Charles 
Edwards. 

Desultory  Thoughts  in  London  :  Titus  and 
Gissipus,  with  other  Poems;  by  Charles 
Lloyd. 

Journal  of  New  voyages  and  travels.  No 
IV.  Vol  IV.  containing  Pouqueville's 
Travels  in  the  northern  Provinces  of  Greece 
with  plates. 

The  Poet's  Child  ;  a  Tragedy,  in  Five 
Acts.     By  Isabel  Hill. 

The  Application  of  Christianity  to  the 
Commercial  and  Ordinary  Afiairs  of  Lite. 
In  aSeries  of  Discourses.  By T.CIialiners.D.D. 
In  the  press.  Elementary  H'ustration-  of 
the  Celestial  Mechanics  of  Laplace,  com- 
prehending the  First  Book;  with  an  Intro- 
duction, containing  the  Rudiments  of  the 
Mathematics;  being  the  First  Part  ofa  work, 
intended  to  supply  the  student  with  every 
link  that  is  actually  requiied  for  a  complete 
Chain  of  Demonstration,  extending  to  the 
Whole  Theory  of  Planetary  Motions.  8  vols. 
The  author  of  "  Night,"  and  other  Poems, 
is  preparing  for  the  press,  Metacoin,  or  Phi- 
lip of  Pokanoket,  an  heroic  poem  in  IG 
books. 
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LETTERS    FROM    THE    HAVAJVJfAH. 


TN  Cuba  the  stream  of  industry  and 
trade  strug;;ies  through  the  ob- 
structioiiS  of  habits  and  manners  with 
difficulty,  runiiius;  throuf^h  an  aqueduct 
bed,  raised  by  the  enierprizing  adven- 
turers of  Northern  Spain,  or  America. 
It  IS  sufficient  to  the  Creole  cabellero, 
that  his  country  is  rich  in  the  germs  of 
prusj^erity  :  it  is  a  topic  of  pride  and 
national  exultation  that  serves  for  the 
discussion  of  his  heavy  hours,  and  he 
calmly  looks  down  upon  the  enterpriz- 
ing  stranger,  who  is  fostering  the  bud 
and  will  gather  the  fruit,  as  if  he  was  a 
labourer  in  his  service  This  sluggish 
indiffirence  ischirfly  observable  in  that 
class  amongst  whom  you  would  least 
expect  it,  namely,  those  whose  means 
are  slender  and  need  improving.  As 
you  ascend  in  society,  the  view  is 
somewhat  brighter.  You  find  men  of 
intelligence  and  education  aicake  to 
the  interests  of  their  country,  but  they 
sit  in  their  studies  with  their  7iight-cups 
on.  A  profusion  of  aviso^s,  proclamas, 
vianifesto's,  and  meinorias,  are  con- 
stantly appearing,  upon  subjects  of  pub- 
lic benefit,  with  multitudes  of  spirited 
Vistigations,  which  these  gentlemen 
write  in  their  arm-chairs  to  their 
neighbours. 

"  From  what  I  have  said,  you  may 
judge  of  the  tone  of  society  here 
amongst  the  whites.  With  the  highest 
class,  who  do  not  stand  in  need  of  ex- 
ertion,  you  may   conceive    that  social 
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ease  is  entirely  attended  to  ;  that  their 
time  is  spent  in  luxurious  passiveness  : 
sometimes  broken  in  on  by  the  love  of 
place  ;  sometimes  agitated  by  the  va- 
cillations of  gambling,  and  sometimes 
rendered  piquant  by  gallanting  with 
literature.  Almost  every  one,  indeed, 
versifies  here,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
gods  and  goddesses,  the  loses  and  lilies 
of  Europe,  and  an  assortment  of  dia- 
monds and  gold,  odes  and  sonnets  are 
plentilully  manufactured.  Something 
on  this  subject  I  may  possibly  add  at 
another  time  ;  suffice  it  now  to  say, 
that  the  ample  page  of  knowledge 
having  been  sadly  torn  in  squeezing 
through  the  gates  of  the  Inquisition, 
only  a  few  fragments  are  to  be  found 
here. 

"  There  are  many  in  the  island  pos- 
sessed of  very  large  and  numerous  es- 
tates, but  colonial  income  is  precarious, 
and  the  expenses  of  living  extemely 
high  at  the  Havana.  Few,  I  believe, 
notwithstanding  the  high  saleable  value 
of  their  estates,  can  be  called  mouied 
men.  Amongst  the  tnerchants,  large 
fortunes  have  been  realized,  principally 
by  the  slave  trade.  But  the  commer- 
cial body,  though  of  primary  importance 
to  the  island,  is  only  third  in  rank. 
The  nobility  and  heads  of  government 
departments,  stand  first.  The  employes 
(of  which  I  could  show  you  a  list  of 
800)  rank  second.  The  merchants, 
with  bags  full  of  gold  ounces,  march 
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next,  foUowei]  by  a  train  of  Gaditanian 
French,  English,  North  American,  and 
German  clerks.  Canary  islanders, 
Biscayners,  Gallego's,  Catalonians  and 
Americans,  are  the  last  in  order  ;  but  I 
must  not  figure  them  in  procession,  for 
they  cannot  leave  their  ground-floors 
and  nooks  of  -^hops,  at  the  corner  of 
the  great  houses,  for  fear  the  baif- 
naked  black  slave  that  is  piling  up 
their  goods  should  run  off  with  tliem  ; 
they  wisely  remain  at  home,  stretched 
full  length  on  their  counters,  dozing 
between  customers. 

"  There  is  yet  another  class  of  whites 
whom  I  have  to  mention,  the  Monte- 
ro's.  or  country  people,  holders  of 
estancia''s  or  sinall  farms,  a  hardy  race, 
habituated  to  exertions,  and  whose  sit- 
uation holds  out  every  inducement  to 
make  them." 

The  author  estimates  the  white  pop- 
ulation at  250,000  ;  and  the  coloured, 
incbjdiog  black  and  mulatto,  bond  and 
free,  at  314,200,  of  whom  30,512  are 
free  mulattoes,  28,373  free  blacks  ; 
17,803  mulatto,  and  106,526,  black 
slavt^s.  To  the  latter  are  to  be  added, 
25,976  black  slaves,  imported  in  1817, 
17.000  in  1818,  and  14.668  in  1819, 
making  a  total  of  181,968  slaves  ! 

"  The  Eiiropeao  farmer  finds  that 
the  best  manure  is  composed  of  the 
most  offensive  materials  ; — so  does  the 
West-India  planter — he  spreads  his 
fields  with  orphans  and  captives,  and 
expects  to  find  his  harvests  prosperous 
in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  misery  he 
has  heaped  together, 

''There  are  many  coloured  people 
whose  freedom  is  the  purchase  of  extra 
earnings  allowed  them  by  law.  These 
are  the  most  valuable  of  their  class,  and 
comiTionly  continue  in  their  course  of 
industry  as  hawkers  of  market  goods, 
and  petty  dealers  in  tobacco,  &c. 
Tho-ie  who  reside  in  the  country  differ 
little  from  the  lower  order  of  whites, 
with  whom  they  maintain  a  perfect 
fellowship.  Both  descriptions  are  fre- 
quently seen  working  together  at  the 
same  trade,  and  I  regret  to  say,  still 
more  frequently,  gambling  together. 
This  vice  and  an  immoderate  love  of 
dress  are  the  hnne  of  the  labouring 
class.    You  would  smile  to  see  groups 


of  black  females  with  silk  stockings,  sat- 
tin  shoes,  muslin  gowns,  French  shawls, 
gold  ear-rings  and  flowers  in  their 
woollen  head-dress,  gallanted  by  black 
beaux  with  white  beaver  hats,  English 
coats  and  gold-headed  canes,  all  smo- 
king in  concert  with  their  superiors. 
These  are  your  washer  women  and 
coblers,  festivalizing  on  a  '  dius  de  dos 
criices,  or  a  church  holiday.  The 
next  day  you  will  have  them  at  your 
door  with  some  article  of  this  finery, 
which  they  are  seeking  a  sale  for,  to 
pay  for  the  day's  subsistence, 

*'  'i'he  convents  are  only  twelve  in 
number,  but  are  not  well  stocked. 
The  ecclesiastical  population  of  the 
Havana  is  417,  The  whole  island 
contains  103  4  of  this  class,  male  and 
female,  so  that  the  church  militant  is 
not  very  particularly  well  officered. 
The  monastic  orders  are  useful,  in  some 
degree,  by  having  established  schools 
in  their  several  convents. 

"  The  economical  society  of  the 
Havana,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the 
intelligent  and  amiable  D.  Alexandre 
Ramirez,  has  exerted  itself  arduously 
in  promoting  and  diffusing  knowledge. 
Schools  on  the  Royal  British  system 
have  been  opened. 

"  The  Cubano  Cahallero  rises  early 
and  takes  a  cup  of  chocolate  as  soon  as 
risen.  He  then  lights  his  9igar  and 
either  strolls  in  his  -patio,  or  balconies, 
or  mounts  his  horse.  At  ten  o'clock 
he  breakfasts  on  fish,  meat,  soup,  eggs 
and  ham,  with  wine  and  coffee.  Be- 
fore thf*  company  rise  from  tat)le.  a  lit- 
tle pan  with  live  charcoal  is  brought  for 
every  one  to  light  their  cigars  with. 
The  females,  except  in  the  upper  ranks, 
smoke  also.  Smoking  indeed  is  so 
general,  that  the  people  all  look  like 
pictures  of  saints  with  glorified  halo's. 
It  is  said  the  poor  Mexicans  were  con- 
quered so  speedily  by  their  handful  of 
invaders,  from  the  consternation  excit- 
ed at  the  appearance  of  Cortes  sixteen 
dra<;oons,  they  conceiving  the  man  and 
horse  to  he  out  animal.  If  a  body  of 
Spaniards  were  now  to  invade  some 
unlobaccop.d  Mexico,  the  man  and  his 
cigar  would  have  the  same  fearful  ef- 
fect. The  children  even  smoke.  Lit- 
tle creatures  of  5  or  6  years  old  strut 
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about  with  their  cigars  ;  and,  as  par- 
ents here  dress  the  boys  of  that  age  in 
long  coats  with  little  canes,  they  have 
all  the  grave  air  of  manhood,  and  only 
want  whiskers  to  make  them  appear  as 
if  set  up  to  ridicule  their  fathers. 

"  Among  the  new  institutions  are  a 
professorship  of  Anatomy  and  Chemis- 
try— a  school  for  painting  and  lecture- 
ship on  political  economy,  have  also 
been  established  under  the  patronage  of 
the  government.  But  time  and  en- 
larged intercourse,  vvith  the  ideas  of 
other  nations  who  are  past  infancy,  are 
wanting  to  form  the  recipiency  of  mind 


that  will  render  these  institutions  thor- 
oughly available.  At  present  I  cao 
only  say  that  a  medical  man  gravely 
advises  his  patients  to  perspire  four 
shirts,  or  to  remain  in  the  bath  dur- 
ing three  palernu&ters  and  an  ave 
viaria  :  that  the  priests  are  as  fat  and 
as  thriving  as  they  could  have  been  in 
the  I5lh  century  ;  that  a  Jew  dare  not 
for  his  life  appear  in  the  island  ;  that 
cock-pits  have  been  found  sufficiently 
valuable  to  bfcome  objects  of  royal 
monopoly,  and  that  above  10,000 
packs  of  cards  are  annually  imported." 


(Literary  Gazette.) 
METRICAI.  BAJJLiUiS.      BY    JOAXJfA   BALLLIE.* 


WERE  we  not,  in  consequence  of 
the  prolific  literature  of  the 
times,  very  strictly  bound  to  the  spirit 
of  our  plan,  which  seeks  rather  to  illus- 
trate what  is  new  than  to  dwell  on  what 
is  retrospective ;  we  might  be  tempted, 
in  bringing  the  present  publication  be- 
fore our  readers,  to  cast  back  a  glance 
on  those  productions  of  the  author 
which  have  enrolled  her  name  as  one  of 
the  brightest  among  the  female  writers 
of  the  age.  But  this  has  been  so  ably 
done  by  other  critics,  whose  authority  is 
of  great  weight,  that  we  have  better 
warrant  for  pursuing  our  wonted  course, 
and  proceeding  to  the  field  where  we 
are  theearliest  reapers ;  even  there,  how- 
ever, contenting  ourselves  in  the  first 
instance  with  binding  up  a  sheaf  of 
gleanings,  without  descanting  on  the 
lightness  or  fulness  of  the  ears,  or  on 
the  bad  or  good  quality  of  the  grain. 

Thf  metrical  legends  consist  of  Wil- 
liam Wallace,  Christopher  Columbus, 
and  Lady  Griseldi  Baillie :  each  ac- 
companied by  notes.  To  these  are 
added  several  ballads,  founded  on  pop- 
ular superstitions,  and  entitled  Lord 
John  of  the  East,  Malcolm's  Heir, 
The  Elden  Tree,  and  the  Ghost  of 
Fadon. 

The  concluding  reflections,    on  the 


great  navigator's  tomb,  are  in  a  noble 
strain. 

Oh !  who  sliall  lightly  say  that  fame 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name  ! 
Whilst  in  that  sound  there  is  a  charm 
The  nerves  to  brace,  the  heart  to  warm, 
As,  thinking  of  the  mighty  dead. 

The  young,  from  slothful  couch  will  startj 
And  vow,  with  lifted  hands  outspreati, 

Like  them  to  act  a  noble  part  f 

O  !  who  shall  lightly  say  that  fame 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name ! 
When,  but  for  those,  our  mighty  dead, 

All  ages  past  a  blank  would  be, 
Sunk  in  oblivion'sraurky  bed, — 

A  desert  bare,  a  shipless  sea  ? 
They  are  the  distant  objects  seen, — 
The  lofty  marks  of  what  hath  been. 

O  !  who  shall  lightly  say  tliat  fame 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name  i 
When  mem'ry  of  the  mighty  dead 

To  earth-worn  pilgrim's  wistful  eye 
The  brightest  rays  of  cheering  shed. 

That  point  loimmortahty  ? 

The  events  in  the  exemplary  life  of 
Lady  Griseldi  Baillie,  are  narrated  with 
a  mingled  tone  of  pleasantry  and  pa- 
thos ;  concluding  with  a  satirical  por- 
traiture of  modern  ladies,  as  compared 
with  this  model  of  the  social  and  do- 
mestic affections  : — but  we  must  pass 
the  whole  over  in  silence,  to  find  room 
for  one  of  the  ballads,  with  which  we 
at  present  take  our  leave. 


*  Metiical  Ballads  of  Exalted  Characters.    By  Joanna  Baillie,  author  of  Plays  on  the  Passions,  fee. 
London,  1821. 
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LOED     JOHN     OF     THE     EAST. 


BY  JOANNA    BAILLIE. 


The  fires  blazM  bright  till  deep  midnight, 

And  the  j^iiests  !>at  in  the  hall. 
And  the  Lord  of  the  feast,  Lord  John  of  the  East, 

Was  the  merriest  of  them  all. 

His  dark-grey  eye,  that  wont  so  sly 

Beneath  his  helm  to  scowl, 
riash'd  keenly  bright,  like  a  new-wak'd sprite, 

As  pass'd  the  circling  bowl. 

In  laugliter  light,  or  jocund  lay , 

That  voice  was  heai-d,  whose  sound, 
Stern,  loud  and  deep,  in  battle-fray, 

Did  foe-men  fierce  astound  : 

And  stretch 'd  so  balm,  like  lady's  palm. 

To  ev'ry  jester  near, 
That  hand  which  thro'  a  prostrate  foe 

Oft  thrust  the  ruthless  spear. 

The  gallants  sang, and  the  goblets  rang. 

And  they  rcvel'd  in  careless  state. 
Till  a  thund'i-ing  sound,  that  shook  the  groun(], 

Was  heard  at  the  castle-gate. 

''  Who  knocks  without,  so  loud  and  stout, 

Some  wand'nng  knight,  I  ween, 
Who  from  afar,  like  a  guiding  star. 

Our  blazing  halt  hath  seen. 

If  a  stranger  it  be  of  high  degree, 

(No  churl  durst  make  such  din,) 
Step  forth  amain,  my  pages  twain, 

And  soothly  ask  him  in. 

Tell  himour  cheer  is  the  forest  deer, 

Our  bowl  is  mantling  high. 
And  the  Lord  of  the  feast,  is  John  of  the  East, 

Who  welcomes  him  courteously." 

The  pages  tw  ain  returned  again, 

And  a  wild,  scar'd  look  had  they  • 
''  Why  look  ye  so  ? — is  it  friend  or  foe?" 

Did  the  angry  Baron  say. 

"  A  stately  knight  without  doth  wait, 

But  further  he'll  not  hie. 
Till  the  Baron  himself  shall  come  to  the  gate, 

And  ask  him  courteously.'' — 

"  By  my  mother's  shroud,  he  is  full  proud  ! 

What  earthly  man  is  he  ?" 
"  I  know  not  in  truth,"  quoth  the  trembling  youth, 

"  If  earthly  man  it  be," 

"  In  Reveller's  plight,  he  is  bedight, 

With  a  vest  of  the  crim'sy  meet; 
But  in  his  mantle  behind,  that  streams  on  the  wind, 

Is  a  corse's  bloody  sheet." 

"  Out,  paltry  child  !  thy  wits  are  wild, 

Thy  comrade  will  me  tnie  : 
Say  plainly  then,  what  hast  thou  seen  ? 

Or  dearly  shall  thpu  rue." 

Faint  spoke  the  second  page  with  fear, 
Aiid  bent  him  on  his  knee, 
'  Were  I  on  your  fathei's  sword  to  swear, 
The  same  it  appear'd  to  me," 


Then  dark,  dark  low'r'd  the  Baron's  eye. 

And  his  red  cheek  chang'd  to  wan  ; 
For  again  the  gate  more  furiously. 

The  Ihund'ring  din  began. 

''  And  is  there  ne'er  of  my  vassals  here, 

Of  high  or  low  degree. 
That  wilt  unto  this  stranger  go,— 

Will  go  for  the  love  of  me  ?" 

Then  spoke  and  said  ,  fierce  Donald  the  Red,— 

(A  fearless  man  was  he) 
"  Yes  ;  I  will  straight  to  the  castle  gate, 

Lord  John,  for  the  love  of  thee." 

With  heart  full  stout,  he  hied  him  out. 

While  silent  all  remain  : 
Kor  mov'd  a  tongue  those  gallants  among, 

Till  Donald  return'd  again. 

"  O  speak  (said  his  Lord.)  by  thy  hopes  of  grace, 

What  stra!iger  must  we  hail  ?" 
But  the  haggard  look  of  Donald's  face 

Made  his  falt'ring  words  to  fail. 

"  It  is  a  knight  in  some  fonig^n  guise. 

His  like  did  I  never  behold  : 
For  the  stony  look  of  his  beamless  eyes 

Made  my  very  life-blood  cold. 
I  did  him  greet  in  fashion  meet. 

And  bade  him  your  feast  partake. 
But  the  voice  that  spoke,  when  he  silence  broke, 

Made  the  earth  beneath  me  quake. 

0  such  a  tone  did  tongue  ne'er  own 
That  dwelt  in  mortal  head  :— 

It  is  like  a  sound  from  the  hollow  ground,— 
Like  the  voice  from  the  cofiin'ddead. 

1  bade  him  to  your  social  board  ; 
But  in  he  will  not  hie. 

Until  at  tlie  gate, this  castle's  Lord 
Shall  entreat  him  courteously. 

And  he  stretch'd  him  the  while  with  a  ghastly  smile. 

And  sternly  bade  mp  say, 
'Twas  no  depute's  task  your  guest  to  ask 

To  the  feast  of  the  woody  bay." 

Pale  grew  the  Baron, and  faintly  said, 

As  heheav'd  his  breath  with  pain, 
"  From  such  a  feast  as  there  was  spread, 

Do  any  return  again  ? 

I  bade  my  guest  to  a  bloody  feast. 

Where  the  death-wound  was  his  fare, 
And  the  isle's  bright  maid,  who  my  love  betray 'd. 

She  tore  her  raven  hair. 

The  sea-fowl  screams,  and  the  watch-tower  gleams, 

And  the  deaf 'ning  billows  roar, 
Whei-e  he  unblest  was  put  to  rest. 

On  a  wild  and  distant  shore. 

Do  the  liollow  grave  and  the  whelming  wave 

Give  up  their  dead  again  ? 
Doth  the  siiigy  waste  waft  o'er  its  breast 

The  spirits  of  the  slaiu  ?" 
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But  his  loosenM  limbs  shook  fast,  and  poui'd 

The  big  drops  from  his  brow, 
Asloudei- still  the  third  time  roar'd 

The  thund'ring  gate  below. 

"  O  rouse  tliee.  Baron,  for  manhood's  worth ! 

LetgDod  or  ill  befal. 
Thou  must  to  the  stranger  knight  go  forth, 

And  ask  him  to  your  hall." 

i'  Rouse  thy  bold  breast,"  said  each  eager  guest, 

"  What  boots  it  shrinking  so  ? 
Be  it  fiend  or  sprite,  or  raurder'd  knight. 

In  God's  name  thou  must  go. 

Why  should'st  thou  fear  ?  dost  thou  not  wear 
A  gift  from  the  great  Glendower, 

Sandals,  blest  by  a  holy  priest, 
O'er  which  nought  ill  hath  power?" 

All  ghastly  pale  did  the  Baron  quale, 

As  he  turn'd  him  to  the  door, 
And  his  sandals  blest,  by  a  holy  priest, 

Sound  feebly  on  the  floor. 

Then  back  to  the  hall  and  his  merry  matei  all 
He  cast  his  parting  eye. 


"  God  send  thee  amain, safe  back  again  !" 
Heheav'd  a  heavy  sigh. 

Then  listen'd  they,  on  the  lengthened  way. 
To  his  faint  and  less'ning  tread. 

And,  when  that  was  past,  to  the  wailing  blast, 
That  wail'd  as  for  the  dead. 

But  wilder  it  grew,  and  stronger  it  blew. 
And  it  rose  with  an  elvick  sound. 

Til  Ithe  lofty  keep  on  its  rooky  steep. 
Fell  hurling  to  the  ground. 

Each  fearful  eye  then  glanc'd  on  high. 

To  the  lofty  window  wall. 
When  a  fiery  trace  of  the  Baron's  face 

Thro'  the  casements  shone  on  all. 

But  the  vision's  glare  pass'd  thro'  the  air, 

And  the  raging  tempest  ceas'd. 
And  never  more,  on  sea  or  shore, 

Was  seen  Lord  John  of  the  East. 

The  sandals,  blest  by  a  holy  priest. 
Lay  un^cath'd  on  the  swartled  green, 

But  never  again,  on  land  or  main. 
Lord  John  of  the  East  was  seen. 


NAPLES. 


nr^HE  late  revolution,  which  is  added 
-■-   to  so  many  others  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  kingdom   of  Naples,  well 
styled  by  the  ancients 

"  of  luxury  the  native  seat," 

renders  every  thing  interesting  that  re- 
lates to  that  country. 

Alphonso  of  Arragon,  who  began 
bis  reign  in  1443,  was  exactly  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  what  Louis  XIV. 
was  to  France.  lie  erected  the  most 
sumjjtuous  edifices,  and  caused  himself 
to  be  surrouuded  by  men  of  merit  in 
every  point  of  view.  The  monuments 
ol  hn  glory  which  he  erected  in  Naples, 
are  to  this  day  the  objects  of  the  trav- 
eller's admiration.  He  enlarged  the 
Mole  and  the  arsenals,  embellished  the 
Castle,  and  it  was  by  his  orders  that  the 
beautiful  triumphal  arch  was  raised  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Palace  :  he  was  de- 
sirous of  thus  eternizing  the  remem- 
brance of  that  day,  when,  after  having 
given  peace  to  his  kingdom,  he  entered 
in  triumph  in  that  city  which  was  to 
owe  to  him  all  her  future  splendour 
and  nrosperity. 

Charles  III.  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  also  caused  some 
very  remarkable  edifices  to  be  erected; 
amongst  which  may   be  reckoned  the 


palace  of  Portici.  A  situation  more 
delightful  could  not  have  bef^n  imagined 
whereon  to  build  a  palace.  From  the 
shores  on  which  it  is  raised  may  be 
viewed  the  whole  gulf  of  Naples  and 
the  front  of  the  island  of  Caprii  ;  on  one 
side  the  smiling  coast  of  Sorrento,  on 
the  other  the  town  of  Pausillipus  ; 
and  at  a  distance  those  islands  that  seem 
lost  in  the  sea  like  sentinels  watching 
over  the  safety  of  the  gulf.  But  Vesu- 
vius towers  over  the  Palace,  its  cinders, 
during  the  frequent  eruptions  of  that 
volcano,  fall  on  the  roofs,  and  penetrate 
into  the  apartments  ;  its  burning  lavaof- 
ten  runs  along  the  gardens,  and  the 
court  has  been  sometimes  obliged  to  fly 
and  return  with  speed  into  the  capital. 
This  edifice  was  erected  in  1783,  ac- 
cording to  the  design  of  Cannavari,  a 
Roman  Architect :  it  wants  a  certain 
air  of  nobleness  and  majesty,  and  the 
interior  decorations  are  in  a  very  bad 
taste.  The  French  architects  that  Joa- 
chim Murat  took  with  him,  made  in  it 
so  many  happy  improvements,  that 
when  Ferdinand  IV.  returned  he  would 
not  have  any  thing  taken  away. 

The  reign  of  Charles  III.  had  every 
concurrence  to  render  it  memorable 
Three   unfortunate  towns    which   had 
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been  swallowed  np  by  an  eruption  of 
Mount  Vesuvius  iu  tlie  year  79  of  the 
Christian  era,  were  at  that  epocba  dis- 
covered. 

By  the  works  of  the  ancients  we  are 
informed  that  Hf^rculaneum,  Siahia, 
and  Pompeii,  had  been  buried  under 
the  ashes  from  Mount  Vesuvius  ;  the 
learned  disputed  as  to  their  situation. 
In  17^0,  Herculaneum  was  discovered 
by,  chance,  as  they  were  digging  a  well. 
But  still  no  regular  search  was  made. 
Charles  III.  in  the  year  1750,  began 
it ;  and  this  was  an  important  event  for 
the  literary  world  ;  statues,  utensils  of 
every  sort,  paintings  of  the  most  curious 
kind  were  found,  and  became  the  ob- 
jects of  general  interest. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  part  of  the 


world  wherein  the  dress  of  the  females 
so  much  resembles  those  of  the  ancients 
as  those  worn  by  the  Neapolitan  wom- 
en. The  costume  differs  according  to 
the  different  provinces  ;  and  not  only 
so  but  in  various  places  in  the  same 
province.  Their  manners  too,  offer 
many  traces  of  antiquity.  We  may 
find,  for  example,  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  saturnalia  in  the  dance  named 
tarentelle ;  and  notwithstanding  their 
rude  manner  and  coarse  voices,  the  shep- 
herds of  Calabria  excercise  the  rites  of 
hospitality  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
ancient  Calabrians  ;  and  the  youth  en- 
tertain for  their  fathers  the  same  respect 
and  submit  to  the  same  subordination  as 
the  virtuous  Samnites  were  wont  to  ob- 
serve. 


(Blackwood's  Magazine.) 
THE  STEAM-BOAT  ;    OR,  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS  OF  THOMAS  DUFFLE, 

CLOTH-MERCHANT  IN   THE  SALT-MARKET  OF  GLASGOW. 

Voyage  First. 

It  was,  I  think,  oil  the  16th  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  A.  D.  1819,  thati  embarked  at  the  Brooraie- 
law,  on  board  the  Waterloo  steam-boat,  bound  to  her  head  port,  the  town  of  Greenock,  with  an  under- 
standing that  passengers  were  to  be  landed  at  any  place  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  wheresoever  theit 
needs  and  affaii-s  might  require.  As  my  adventure  was  for  health  or  pleasure,  I  resolved  to  go  with  her 
to  all  the  places  where  she  might  be  obligated  to  visit,  and  return  home  with  her  in  the  evening,  Mrs.  Mac- 
lecket  tellingme,  that  there  might  be  a  risk, at  my  timi-  of  life,  in  changing  my  bed.  Embarking  then, 
as  I  have  said,  we  got  under  way  at  c ighto'clock,  and  shortly  after,  the  passengers  that  had  not  breakfast- 
ed before  they  came  out  in  the  morning,  retired  to  the  steward's  room,  where  they  were  very  comfortably 
entertained  at  an  easy  rate— in  so  much,  that  for  the  ploy  of  the  thing,  I  wished  I  bad  not  taken  mine  with 
Mrs.  MacLeeket ;  but  I  was  over  persuaded  by  herofthedangerof  going  upon  the  water  with  an  empty 
stomach.  However,  I  had  not  much  cause  to  repine  at  this,  for  while  the  rest  were  busy  with  the  eatables, 
I  entered  into  some  discourse  with  a  decent  elderly  gentleman,  concerning  foreign  parts,  and  such  mat- 
ters as  were  material  to  a  man  like  me,  in  going  upon  his  first  voyage.  This  stranger  I  found  of  a  great 
solidity  of  .uind  that  was  surely  past  the  common  :  he  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  had  read  the  book 

of  man  through  and  through. In  his   appearance  there  was  nothing  particular  ;    he  stooped  a  degree 

forward,  and  for  the  most  part  was  disposed  to  rest  his  brow  upon  his  staff, ajid  to  mind  more  what  others 
said  than  to  say  mucli  himself;  but  it  was  plain,  from  his  looks,  that  this  was  not  owing  to  any  lack  of 
ability  or  information,  as  I  presently  found.  For,in  mentioning  to  him  the  reason  of  my  being  in  the  steam- 
boat, and  talking  concerning  the  profit  of  travelling,  how  it  opened  the  faculties  and  enlarged  the  under- 
standing, he  made  some  very  pithy  and  sagacious  responses  ;  until  from  less  to  more, he  told  me  that  in 
his  youth  he  had  visited  many  famous  cities,  as  well  as  towns  of  repute,  in  foreign  lands.  One  thing  led 
to  another,  and  it  would  be  needless  ui  me  to  relate  all  that  passed  :  but  in  speaking  about  the  barbarous 
Russians,  he  said,  "  I  cannot  better  give  you  a  notion  of  the  strange  mixture  of  savage  passion  and  refined 
corruption  which  are  often  met  with  among  them,  than  by  a  domestic  story  which  a  relation  of  the  par- 
ties told  me,  and  w  hich,  I  doubt  not,  is  in  all  its  most  remarkable  circumstances  substantially  true." 

THE    RUSSIAN. 


/~\NE  night,  as  Prince  Tobloski,  with 
his  son,  was  returning  from  the 
Taurian  palace,  where  they  had  been 
present  at  a  magnificent  entertainment, 
which  the  late  Empress  gave  to  the 
Court,  his  carriage  was  stopped  in  the 
street  for  a  short  time,  by  an  accident 
that  had  befallen    a  wain   loaded   with 


timber.  The  Prince  was  a  hale  and 
stout  old  man,  and  possessed  of  a  sin- 
gular vigour  of  character.  His  usual 
residence  was  at  Moscow  ;  but  desi- 
rous of  introducing  Demetrius  his  son 
to  the  Empress,  with  all  the  advanta- 
ges to  which  his  rank  and  fortune  enti- 
tled hira,  he  had  conae  to  spend  some 
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time  at  Petersburgh.  It  had  been  pre- 
viously agreed  between  him  and  Count 
Poaatowski,  a  Polish  nobleman,  who 
also  resided  in  the  ancient  capital,  that 
Demetrius  should  espouse  the  daughter 
of  the  Count ;  but  this  match  was  not 
one  of  those  which  are  made  in  heaven. 

Demetrius  was  in  the  prime  of 
youth.  It  could  not  be  said  that  he 
had  reached  the  full  maturity  of  man- 
hood, for  he  was  only  19  ;  but  he  was 
finely^  formed,  and  of  a  gallant  and 
manly  presence.  Elizabeth,  his  des- 
tined bride,  was  younger  ;  and  the  re- 
port of  her  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments was  such,  that  it  might  be  said, 
this  elegant  couple  were  formed  for 
each  other.  They  bad,  however,  never 
met.  Elizabeth  having  early  lost  her 
mother,  had  been  educated  at  Warsaw, 
under  the  care  of  her  grandmother,  a 
French  lady  of  the  old  school,  and  a 
passionate  admirer  of  the  New  Eloise  ; 
but  she  was  expected  at  Petersburgh 
while  Prince  Tobloski  was  there,  and 
Demetrius,  with  the  anxiety  of  a 
young  man,  it  could  not  entirely  be 
said  of  a  lover,  was,  at  the  time  I  am 
speaking,  become  impatient  for  her  ar- 
rival. 

While  Demetrius  and  his  father  were 
waiting  till  the  impediment  was  remov- 
ed which  had  arrested  their  carriage,  a 
travelling  equipage  came  furiously 
along,  and,  regardless  of  the  cries  of 
the  people,  drove  full  tilt  against  the 
timber  wain,  and  was  upset.  The 
shrieks  of  a  female  instantly  induced 
Demetrius  to  spring  out  to  her  assist- 
ance, and  he  had  the  happiness  to  res- 
cue a  beautiful  girl  unhurt ;  but  her 
companion,  an  elderly  matron,  bad  re- 
ceived a  severe  contusion  on  the  fore- 
head, and  was  almost  senseless. 

By  their  language,  dress,  and  man- 
ners, they  appeared  to  be  French- 
women, and  persons  of  some  conse- 
quence, and  Demetrius  begged  his  fa- 
ther to  take  them  to  his  own  house  in 
his  carriage,  till  their  friends  could  be 
informed  of  their  situation. 

Prince  Tobloski  in  his  manners,  was 
a  rude  and  unlettered  man,  but  he  had 
still  much  of  the  national  hospitality  in 
his  disposition,  and  at  once  received 
the  strangers  into  his  coach,  and  car- 


ried them  home  (o  his  palace,  which 
was  but  a  short  distance  from  the  scene 
of  the  accident.  All  this  did  not  occu- 
py many  minutes.  The  two  ladies,  on 
reaching  the  palace,  were  committed  to 
the  care  of  the  domestics,  and  the  father 
and  son  retired  to  their  respective  apart- 
ments. 

Medical  assistance  was  immediately 
procured  for  the  old  lady  ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  the  strangers  learnt  that  it 
was  to  the  Prince  Tobloski  and  his  son 
they  were  indebted  for  the  assistance 
they  had  received.  This  information 
afforded  them  much  pleasure.  In  a 
word,  it  was  the  fair  Elizabeth,  and 
her  grandmother,  the  old  Countess 
Ponatowski. 

The  Countess,  notwithstanding  the 
pain  of  her  wound,  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  whisper  Elizabeth  to  conceal 
their  names.  The  fantastic  old  woman 
was  delighted  with  the  romantic  inci- 
dent which  had  brought  the  fated  lov- 
ers so  unexpectedly  together;  nor  was 
the  gentle  victim  of  her  stratagem  averse 
to  the  plot  of  the  Httle  drama  in  which 
she  was  to  bear  the  principal  part. 

The  contusion  which  the  Countess 
had  received  proved  very  slight,  but  it 
so  disfigured  her  appearance,  that  next 
morning  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
allow  a  male  eye  to  look  at  her  ;  evea 
the  doctor,  who  was  perhaps  in  some 
degree  requisite  to  the  rectification  of 
her  face,  was  admitted  with  difficulty. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  concerted 
between  the  ladies,  that  the  Countess 
should  be  represented  as  the  widow  of 
an  Amsterdam  banker,  who  had  been 
ruined  by  the  French  revolution,  and 
Elizabeth  as  her  niece  ;  and  that  their 
object  in  coming  to  Petersburgh  was 
to  establish  an  academy  for  young  la- 
dies, Elizabeth  having  been  purposely 
educated  for  that  profession.  Accord- 
ingly enough  was  given  out  to  the  ser- 
vants of  the  palace  to  enable  them  to 
understand  this,  which  being  reported 
to  the  Prince,  served  materially  to  abate 
the  degree  of  consideration  with  which 
he  was  previously  disposed  to  treat  his 
guests.  It  had  also,  in  some  degree, 
the  same  effect  on  Dometrius,  who  had 
been  much  struck  with  the  beauty  and 
elegance  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  not  al. 
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together  satisfied  that  her  image  should 
take  the  place  in  his  mind  which  had 
been  previously  occupied  with  the  fan- 
cy portraiiure  of  the  unseen  daughter 
of  Ponatowski.  However,  during  the 
morning,  he  resolved  to  pay  the  ladies 
a  visit  in  their  apartment,  and  was  not 
displeased,  on  being  admitted,  to  find 
that  the  Countess  would  not  permit 
herself  to  be  visible,  on  account  of  the 
swelling  and  contusion  on  her  forehead, 
so  that  he  had  an  agreeable  conversa- 
tion with  Elizabeth,  who  played  off  all 
the  pretty  coquetries  of  her  sex,  to  shew 
herself  to  the  best  advantage,  delighted 
to  see  that  her  intended  spouse  was  not 
that  rough  and  hideous  bear  which  her 
grandtriother  had  taught  her  sometimes 
to  dread,  by  representing  the  Russians 
as  still  but  the  unlicked  cubs  of  man- 
kind— neither  grown  into  civilization, 
nor  tamed  into  politeness. 

This  interview  answered  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  old  lady's  stratagem.  De- 
metrius was  smitten  with  the  charms  of 
Elizabeth,  and  knew  scarcely  which 
most  to  admire,  the  beauty  of  her  form 
and  countenance — the  arch  simplicity, 
or  the  grace  of  her  manners — and  the 
intelligence  of  her  conver-^ation. 

In  returning  to  his  father,  who  did 
not  think  it  requisite  to  condescend  to 
visit  the  widow  of  an  Amsterdam  bank- 
er, he  gave  only  a  very  temperate  de- 
scription of  Elizabeth  ;  but  the  Prince 
had  seen  enough  of  her  the  preceding 
evening  to  be  interested  in  her  appear- 
ance also.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
say  that  an  old  Russian  nobleman,  of 
the  Court  of  Catherine  the  Second, 
could,  by  any  possibility  be  a  man  of 
gallantry  ;  but  if  Tobloski  had  none  of 
the  delicacy,  he  had  all  the  animal  en- 
ergy of  the  character ;  and,  while  his 
son  was  inhaling  love  and  admiration 
from  the  accents  of  Elizabeth,  he  was 
actually  meditating  the  means  of  ap- 
propriating her  beauty  to  himself. 

It  happened,  in  this  juncture,  that 
Count  Ponatowski  called,  to  mention 
that  he  had  received  letters  from  his 
mother,  the  Countess,  and  that  he  ex- 
pected her  with  Elizabeth  at  Peters- 
burgh,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two. 
Tobloski  then  meotioned  the  adventure 


which  he  had  met  with  in  coming  from 
Court  the  evening  belore,  and  described 
Elizabeth  in  such  glowing  terms,  that 
the  Count  lightly  proposed  they  should 
together  visit  her.  This  was  a  mere 
act  of  jocularity  on  the  part  of  the 
Count,  who  was,  in  many  respects,  a 
character,  not  only  of  finer  ore,  but  of 
richer  workmanship  than  Tobloski,  be- 
ing indeed  a  gentleman  in  the  true  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  who,  though  con- 
strained by  political  circumstances  theu 
to  reside  in  Russia,  had,  in  his  youth, 
travelled  over  all  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  passed  several  years  both  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  However,  Tobloski 
assented  to  his  proposal,  and  a  servant 
was  sent  to  inform  Elizabeth  that  the 
Prince  and  Count  Ponatowski  were 
coming  to  honour  her  with  a  visit. 

Elizabeth,  from  childhood,  had  ne- 
ver seen  her  father.  When  she  was 
only  in  her  fourth  year,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  Warsaw  and  go  into 
Russia,  on  account  of  the  jealousy 
which  the  Imperial  government  enter- 
tained of  his  politics ;  for  he  was  a  man 
of  open  and  firm  principles,  and  one  of 
those  noblemen  to  whom  the  Poles  had 
turned  their  views,  when  they  meditat- 
ed the  deliverance  of  their  country. 
But  she  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
worth  and  virtues  of  his  character,  trotn 
his  letters,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  by 
the  encomiums  of  those  friends  who 
had  sympathized  with  him  in  his  pa- 
triotism, and  lamented  in  secret  the 
thraldom  of  Poland.  She  was,  in  con- 
sequence, deeply  affected  when  she 
heard  his  name  pronounced,  and  could 
with  difficulty  be  restrained  by  the  ex- 
hortations of  the  Countess,  from  rush- 
ing into  his  arms.  When  the  Prince 
and  the  Count  were  approaching,  the 
old  lady  retired  on  account  of  her 
wounded  face,  and  Elizabeth  received 
them  with  an  interesting  embarrass- 
ment, which  rendered  her  grace  and 
loveliness  still  more  striking  than  the 
agitation  in  which  Tobloski  had  seeo 
her  the  preceding  evening. 

The  admiration  of  the  Prince  being 
altogether  excited  by  her  personal  beau- 
ty, and  having  that  judicious  conti^mpt 
for  the  mercantile  profession  which  so 
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well  became  an  ancient  Magnate  of 
Moscow,  he  v?as  not  quite  so  guarded 
as  a  gentleman  would  have  been,  in  the 
terms  which  he  employed  in  directing 
the  attention  ol  the  Count  to  the  luxu- 
riance of  her  appearance.  But  inde- 
pendent of  her  emotion,  which  affected 
the  compassion  ot  Ponatowski,  there 
was  something  in  the  general  cast  of 
her  face  and  figure,  that  came  upon  his 
heart  like  a  burst  of  light  to  the  captive 
in  the  dungeon  ;  and  he  felt  himself 
moved  by  an  irresistible  sympathy,  to 
shield  her  with  his  protection.  He 
knevv  too  well  the  character  of  Toblos- 
ki,  not  to  be  aware  of  the  intentions 
which  he  meditated,  and  the  danger  in 
which  she  was  placed. 

The  visit  being  one  of  courtesy,  last- 
ed only  a  few  minutes;  but  in  retiring, 
Ponatowski  turned  back,  and  taking 
Ehzabeth  kindly  by  the  hand,  said,  that 
he  pitied  her  misfortunes,  and  that,  as 
soon  as  her  aunt  was  in  a  condition  to 
leave  the  Tobloski  palace,  he  hoped 
she  would  inform  him  where  they  took 
up  their  residence,  and  he  would  be 
happy  to  assist  them  in  their  academical 
views,  being  confident,  from  the  little 
he  had  seen,  that  they  were  well  fitted 
for  the  business  they  intended  to  under- 
take. Elizabeth  grasped  her  father's 
hand  with  affection,  delighted  with  this 
unexpected  compliment,  and  almost 
betrayed  herself  by  the  vivid  expression 
of  joy  which  at  that  moment  spariled 
in  her  beautiful  countenance. 

Tobloski,  who  saw  this  short  scene, 
was  not  satisfied  with  its  effect.  He 
tnew  the  passion  which  actuated  his 
own  bosom,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  that  he  judged  uncharitably, 
when  he  estimated  the  feelings  of  the 
Count  by  his  own.  But  he  was  prompt 
and  decisive;  he  had  all  that  young  en- 
ergy which  is  characteristic  of  the  rising 
empire  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  nobles;  nor  were  his  designs 
ever  weakened  by  any  of  those  scruples 
which  paralyze  the  intentions  of  more 
refined  libertines. 

As  soon  as  the  Count  had  quitted 
the  palace,  Tobloski  sent  for  Elizabeth, 
and  informed  her,  that  his  son  Deme- 
trius was  on  the  point  of  marriage  vvith 
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the  daughter  of  Ponatowski,  hourly  ex- 
pected from  Warsaw,  and  that  he 
thought  he  could  not  confer  a  greater 
compliment  to  his  intended  daughter- 
in-law,  than  by  providing  her  with  an 
attendant  who  seemed  in  so  many  re- 
spects suitable.  He  therefore  proposed 
to  Elizabeth,  that  she  should  continue 
to  reside  with  her  aunt  at  the  palace, 
and  that  he  would  adequately  reward 
their  attention  and  service  to  the  bride. 

Elizabeth,  pleased  and  diverted  with 
this  proposal,  readily  acceded  to  his 
wishes  ;  and  the  old  lady,  on  hearing 
the  result,  was  highly  delighted  with 
the  progress  and  success  of  her  strata- 
gem ; — the  accident,  which  rendered 
herself  unfil  to  be  seen  by  male  eyes, 
and  by  which  she  avoided  being  pre- 
sent at  the  interview  with  her  son,  was 
an  occurrence  calculated  to  promote  the 
anticipated  denouement  of  what  she 
deemed  an  amusing  comedy. 

Among  the  domestics  in  the  Toblos- 
ki palace,  was  an  old  German  officer  of 
the  name  of  Bruhl,  to  w  hose  particular 
care  Demetrius  had  been  consigned 
from  the  age  of  five  years.  He  was  a 
grave,  erect,  and  venerable  man,  full  of 
pure  and  honourable  sentiments  ;  pos- 
sessed of  great  insight  of  character,  and 
of  a  profound,  but  somewhat  suspi- 
cious knowledge  of  the  world.  He 
loved  Demetrius  with  the  affection  of  a 
parent,  and  treated  him,  even  from 
childhood,  with  the  frankness  ol  a 
friend,  by  which  he  had  essentially 
contributed  to  render  that  youthful  no- 
bleman one  of  the  most  promising  or- 
naments of  the  empire. 

Demetrius  immediately  after  his  in- 
terview with  Elizabeth,  had  gone  to 
Bruhl,  and  conlessed  to  him  the  extra- 
ordinary interest  which  she  had  awak- 
ened in  his  bosom.  The  old  man  was 
disturbed  by  this  information,  for  he 
knew  the  latent  ardour  and  ingenuous- 
ness of  Demetrius's  character,  and  per- 
ceived, that  while  he  ran  the  risk  of  fix- 
ing his  affections  indissoliibly  on  a  love- 
ly creature,  by  all  accounts  so  person- 
ally worthy  of  them,  he  would  disdain 
to  practise  that  equivocation  which 
might  be  requisite  to  hreak  off  the  long 
betrothed   match  with  the  daughter   of 
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Ponatowski.  He  therefore  at  once 
spoke  earnestly  to  Demetrius  on  the 
subject,  and  advised  him,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  pledged  lo  bear  his  affections 
undivided  to  his  bride,  to  avoid  the 
company  of  the  stranger.  Demetrius 
promised,  and,  perhaps,  would  have  ad- 
hered to  his  promise,  but  for  the  ar- 
rani^ement  which  his  father  had  made 
with  Elizabeth.  On  receiving  ihe  in- 
formation, he  went  hack  to  Bruhl,  and 
with  considerable  .inimation,  entreated 
his  interposition.  "  If,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  this  fascinating  girl  is  to  remain  in  my 
household,  I  an\  undone: — my  own 
liappiness  is  wrecked,  with  that  of  the 
aniiable  Elizabeth  Ponatowski,  who,  I 
am  assured,  can  be  in  no  respect  infe- 
rior to  this  fatal  stranger." 

Bruhl  made  no  reply  for  some  time, 
but  ruminated,  evidently  perplexed  ; 
at  last  he  advised  Demetrius  to  go  at 
once  to  Roloskchow,  under  the  pretext 
of  superintending  the  preparations 
which  were  making  for  his  marriage,  in 
that  villa,  which  had  been  recently  pur- 
chased, for  his  summer  residence, — 
and  to  this  Demetrius,  in  the  spirit  of 
virtuous  resolution,  readily  agreed  ; 
but  in  retiring  from  the  study  of  Bruhl, 
as  he  descended  the  stairs,  he  passed  the 
door  which  led  to  the  suite  of  apart- 
ments occupied  by  the  strangers.  It 
was  open,  and  he  paused,  half  inclined 
to  enter — perhaps  he  would  have  pass- 
ed on,  but  in  the  same  moment,  the 
mild  and  musical  voice  of  Elizabeth, 
heard  within,  charmed  him  from  his  de- 
termination. 

He  found  her  seated  beside  the 
Countess — the  old  lady  was  delighted 
at  this  unexpected  visit,  and  made  so 
many  coy  and  prattling  apologies  for 
her  lugubrious  bandages,  that  Deme- 
trius, independent  altogether  of  the  de- 
licious spell  of  Elizabeth's  presence, 
was  induced  to  enter  into  a  lively  con- 
versation with  her,  which  had  the  effect 
of  thickening  the  plot,  and  strengthen- 
ing the  mutual  affection,  which,  from 
the  first  night,  had  sprung  up  between 
the  lovers — In  this  situation,  Tobloski 
himself  abruptly  entered — he  was  sur- 
prised and  disconcerted  to  find  his  son 
so  much  engaged  with  the  ladies,  and 


said,  somewhat  more  sharply  than  he 
intended  should  be  observed — "What 
will  Elizabeth  Ponatowski  say  to  this  1" 
— Demetrius  at  these  words  blushed, 
and  immediately  withdrew  from  the 
palace,  leaving  word  with  the  master 
of  the  household,  that  he  was  gone  to 
Roloskchow. 

The  old  Countess,  without  being 
herself  a  woman  of  intrigue,  possessed 
a  great  deal  of  that  sort  of  knowledge 
and  discernment,  which  qualified  her  to 
detect  the  machinations  of  it  in  others  ; 
and  she  was  not  long  of  perceivmg,  af- 
ter the  sudden  entrance  of  the  old 
Prince,  that  his  object,  in  requesting 
Elizabeth  to  remain  in  the  palace,  was 
not  so  disinterestedly  complimentary  to 
his  intended  daughter-in-law  as  he  af- 
fected, and  she  determined  on  this  ac- 
count to  reap  a  little  entertainment  at 
his  particular  expense.  Accordingly, 
she  entered  into  conversation  with  him, 
in  a  strain  of  gaiety,  so  very  like  levity, 
that  the  obtuse  tact  of  the  sensualist 
could  not  discover  the  difference.  Be- 
fore they  had  been  long  together,  he 
was  led  to  suspect,  that  the  academical 
project  was  a  mere  pretext,  and  that  in 
fact,  the  old  lady  had  brought  her  beau- 
tiful niece  to  the  imperial  market. 

The  coarseness  of  Tobloski's  man- 
ners, and  the  freedom  of  his  conversa- 
tion with  her  grandmother,  inspired 
Elizabeth  with  aversion  and  disgust. 
She  forgot,  in  the  indignation  of  the 
moment,  her  assumed  character  ;  and, 
with  a  pride  and  port  becoming  the 
daughter  of  the  noble  Ponatowski,  she 
quitted  the  room.  This  afforded  the 
ancient  coquette  and  the  old  sinner  an 
opportunity  to  speak  more  at  their  ease, 
by  which  the  Countess,  with  true  femi- 
nine address,  succeeded  in  receiving 
from  Tobloski  a  proposal  to  resign 
Elizabeth  to  him,  and  in  sportive  malice 
she  cunningly  promised  every  assistance 
to  his  wishes  ;  knowing,  however,  the 
purity  of  Elizabeth's  mind,  she  resolv- 
ed to  keep  this  a  secret  from  her ;  but 
in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  develope- 
mentof  her  scheme,  and  also  that  her 
face  might  be  in  a  condition  to  be  seen 
by  strangers,  upon  Tobloski  quitting 
her,  she  wrote  a  letter  to   her  son,   the 
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Count,  ante-dated  from  Warsaw,  in- 
forming him,  that  she  would  not  leave 
that  city  so  soon  as  she  had  originally 
intended,  but  that  assuredly  he  might 
expect  to  see  her  with  Elizabeth  at  Pe- 
tersburgb  on  a  day  fixed,  the  third  from 
that  on  which  she  was  then  writing. 
This  letter  she  despatched  to  Ponatow- 
ski,  as  if  it  had  been  brought  by  a  tra- 
veller just  arrived. 

Meanwhile,  Bruhl  had  reflected  on 
the  hazards  to  which  his  favourite  was 
exposed,  and  aware  of  Tobloski's  de- 
cision and  sensuality,  was  at  no  loss  to 
appreciate  the  motives  which  had  in- 
duced him  so  promptly  to  engage  Eli- 
zabeth, for  the  daughter  of  Ponatowski. 
He  therefore  determined,  if  possible,  to 
save  her  from  his  artifices,  believing 
that  he  had  already  secured  her  lover 
from  danger.  With  this  purpose,  he 
lost  no  time  in  going  to  Elizabeth, 
whom  he  found  alone,  the  Countess  be- 
ing at  the  moment  in  her  own  room  en- 
gaged with  her  letter.  His  interview 
was  brief,  and  his  conversation  abrupt ; 
he  merely  said,  that  he  had  come  to 
caution  her  that  she  ought  not  to  remain 
any  longer  in  the  palace,  but  depart 
from  it  without  delay,  and  obtain  as 
speedily  as  possible  some  safer  asylum. 

The  sincerity  of  this  venerable  man 
made  his  advice  impressive,  although, 
to  Elizabeth,  the  equivoque  of  her  situ- 
ation might  have  been  supposed  calcu- 
lated to  render  it  amusing.  Her  feel- 
ings, however,  had  received  a  shock 
from  the  freedom  of  Tobloski's  conver- 
sation with  her  grandmother,  and  she 
could  not  rally  her  spirits  into  their 
wonted  playfulness. 

The  warning  of  Bruhl  sunk  upon  her 
with  an  ominous  solemnity,  and  when 
the  Countess  returned  into  the  room, 
soon  after  he  had  withdrawn,  she  re- 
monstrated with  her  against  continuing 
any  longer  their  deception.  But  the 
romantic  and  gay  old  woman  was  now 
full  of  her  project,  and  laughed  her  into 
comparative  good  humour,  at  the  same 
time  agreeing  that  it  was  not  expedient 
they  should  remain  any  longer  in  the 
Tobloski  palace.  But  this  was  only  a 
part  of  her  plot  ;  and  she  proposed  that 
they  should  remove  that  very  evening,  m 


order,  as  she  intended,  but  without  dis- 
closing her  motive,  thai  the  pa-sion  of 
Tobloski  might  be  exhibited  in  some 
ridiculous  posture. 

In  the  afternoon  they  retired  to  an 
hotel,  of  which  the  Countess  took  care 
to  a()prise  the  Prince,  by  writing  him  a 
note,  thanking  him  for  the  hospitality 
which  she  had  received  in  his  mansion. 
This  produced  the  desired  effect  ; — the 
same  evening  the  hoary  libertine  paid 
them  a  visit,  but  his  attentions  to  Eliz- 
abeth were  so  rude  and  open  that  she 
repulsed  them  with  indignation. — Her 
grandmother  laughed,  while  by  a  signal 
she  induced  the  Prince  to  withdraw, 
who,  believing  he  left  an  effectual  min- 
ister behind,  immediately  retired. 

Elizabeth  was  vexed  with  her  grand- 
mother's levity,  and  the  Countess  af- 
fecting to  be  grieved  by  what  had 
taken  place,  proposed  the  next  day 
they  should  remove  to  the  residence  of 
Ponatowski  ;  Elizabeth  was  anxious 
to  do  so  immediately,  but  her  wish  was 
overruled. 

The  Count,  on  receiving  his  mother's 
letter,  believing  that  she  would  not  be 
in  Petersburgh  for  three  days,  went  to 
spend  the  interval  with  a  friend  who 
resided  in  the  country,  about  three 
miles  from  the  city.  The  house  of  this 
friend  was  situated  on  the  skirts  of  a 
wood,  not  far  from  a  hunting  lodge  be- 
longing to  Tobloski.  On  the  one  side, 
the  country  was  open  and  bare,  but  on 
the  other,  the  forest  and  several  rising 
grounds  that  approximated  to  the  char- 
acter of  hills,  embraced  the  spacious 
moorland,  as  it  might  be  called,  with 
the  arms  as  it  were  of  a  crescent. 

The  Count's  friend  resided  at  the 
foot  of  one  of  these  hills,  and  the  man- 
sion had  a  rural  and  barelike  aspect, 
but  the  lodge  of  Tobloski  stood  within 
the  wood.  It  was  without  any  inclo- 
sure  around  it,  and  the  architecture  was 
in  a  strange  sylvan  and   fantastic  style. 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival,  as  Po- 
natowski was  walking  alone  towards 
the  lodge,  which  he  had  never  seen,  and 
which  his  friend  had  described  to  him 
as  a  very  grotesque  edifice,  he  saw  one 
of  Tobloski's  carriages  drive  up  to  the 
door,  and  two  females  alight  and  enter. 
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— A  sudden  impulse,  which  he  could 
not  vii'scribe,  prompted  him  to  go  to- 
wards them,  but  an  unaccountable  re- 
straint at  the  same  time  held  him  back, 
and  he  returned  to  his  h'iends,  de- 
pressed with  a  dark  and  melancholy 
presentiment,  that  he  could  neither  ex- 
plain nur  shake  off.  He  was  disturbed 
with  a  persuasion  that  one  ot"  the  ladies 
was  the  beautiful  stranger  who  had  so 
lately  moved  his  best  affections,  and  he 
could  not  allow  himself  to  think  that  a 
maiden  so  fair,  so  amiable,  and  so 
young,  could  be  there  a  willing  victim. 

The  summer  was  at  this  time  so  far 
advanced,  that  the  night  was  reduced 
into  a  mere  twilight ;  but  the  twilight 
of  the  Rus-ian  summer  is  a  state  of  re- 
pose far  different  from  that  of  our  more 
southern  latitudes.  Here  after  sunset 
a  variety  of  cheerful  sounds  still  con- 
tinue gradually  subsiding,  until  the  bell 
of  the  village  clock,  or  the  bay  of  the 
watch-dog,  are  all  that  remain  ;  and 
even  these  belong  to  the  old  dominion 
of  night.  But  the  Russian  midnight 
retains  the  glowing  amber  colour  of 
evening,  without  any  of  that  subsiding 
cadence  of  sounds,  which  with  us  har- 
monizes so  well,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, with  the  fading  tints  of  the 
day-light. 

P  Miatowski,  on  retiring  to  his  cham- 
ber, could  not  sleep.  His  imagination 
was  busy  with  recollections  of  the  past; 
and  the  image  of  his  daughter,  whom 
he  had  left  a  lovely  and  artless  child, 
was  mingled  with  the  departed  hopes  of 
his  youn^r  ambition,  and  the  wrongs  of 
his  dismembered  and   injured  country. 

When  he  had  lain  down  about  two 
hours,  he  rose  and  looked  out  at  the 
window.  It  was  still  so  light,  that  the 
moon,  although  in  her  full  round  of 
brightness,  and  high  in  her  meridian 
power,  looked  pale,  strewing  her  inef- 
fectual lustre  upon  the  woods  so  feebly, 
that  it  only  served  to  shew  the  deeper 
shadows  cast  by  the  radiance  of  the 
morning  travelling  to  her  eastern  gate, 
so  very  little  below  the  northern  hori- 
zon. An  awful  silence  filled  the  whole 
air  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  may  be 
said  to  have  been  palpable.  It  was  as 
if  all  living  things  and  airy  motions 
Tvere  suspended  in   the    v,orld,    and 


nothing  was  going  on  hut  the  mighty 
spheres  of  nature,  whei^iing  their  silent 
courses  through  the  depths  and  abysses 
of  eternity. 

Ponatowski  felt  the  sentiment  of  the 
moment,  and  gazuig  abroad  on  the  sol- 
itude wuh  devotional  enthusiasm,  he 
heard  a  cry  at  a  distance,  a:id  instantly 
opened  the  casement  to  listen  ;  afier  a 
short  interval  it  was  repeated,  and  it  re- 
sounded through  the  hollow  silence  of 
that  peaceful  Russian  midnight  with  a 
supernatural  ring  of  distress. — He  lis- 
tened again  ;  the  (Ties  came  from  To- 
bloski's  lodge  ;  and  he  was  soon  by 
their  repetition  able  to  discover  the 
voices  of  females  in  distress.  A  pause 
ensued,  and  he  then  heard  but  one 
voice.  The  person  was  wildly  scream- 
ing in  the  open  air.  He  immediately 
alarmed  the  house,  and  having  on  his 
dress,  ran  out  to  the  assistance  of  the 
stranger.  On  reaching  the  door,  the 
smell  of  fire  was  perceptible  in  the  air, 
and  a  vast  column  of  smoke  was  rising 
to  the  heavens  from  the  lodge  of  To- 
bloski. 

The  Count  hastened  to  the  spot,  fol- 
lowed by  his  friend  and  all  the  domes- 
tics. In  their  way  they  found  the  old 
Countess  insensible  on  the  ground ; 
but  without  waiting  for  her  recovery, 
two  of  the  servants  were  ordered  to 
carry  her  to  the  house,  and  see  her 
properly  attended,  while  the  Count 
hastended  forward. 

By  the  time  he  reached  the  lodge,  the 
flames  were  raging  from  all  the  win- 
dows, and  the  roof  was  sinking  in  be- 
neath a  gloomy  press  of  dense  smoke 
and  fire  which  it  seemed  unable  to  sus- 
tain. Tohloski  himself  and  his  ser- 
vants were  out  and  looking  at  the 
burning,  which  indeed  defied  all  resist- 
ance ;  but  there  was  something  in  the 
deportment  of  the  Prince  which  made 
the  Count  shudder: — "  This  is  a  sad 
accident,"  said  Tobloski  to  him  as  he 
came  up,  "  and  the  more  to  be  de- 
plored, as  that  beautiful  Dutch  girl, 
whom  you  saw  the  day  before  yester- 
day in  my  palace,  has  I  fear  fallen  a 
victim. — The  fire  wag  first  discovered 
in  her  apartment." 

"  Were  you  not  there  at  the  time?'* 
said  Ponatowski,  sternly.  *  *  *— — 
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—Just  at  this  passage  of  the  gentlemairs  story,  the  eng^ine  of  the  boat  was  stopped,  and  the  Captain  told 
him  that  we  were  forenent  Erskine  Ferry,  whei-ehe  was  to  be  landed  ;  by  which  I  was  greatly  disappoint- 
ed, having  been  vastly  entertained  with  what  he  related,  and  making  no  maimer  of  doubt  that  the  rest  of 
the  tale  would  be  equally  edifjTng.— But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  sail  onward  with  me,  and 
break  liis  engagement  with  the  minister  of  Old  Kilpatrick,  where  he  was  going  to  take  his  dinner. 

But  what  I  most  regret  in  the  interruption  of  the  Russian  story,  is  the  want  of  those  correct  moral  reflections 
which  I  am  sure  the  narrator  would  have  made  had  not  the  thread  of  his  narration  been  snapped  in  twain 
by  the  steam-engine  stopping  to  let  him  go  on  sliore. 


WOA'DERS      OF     INDIA. 


(Gentleman's  JIagazine.) 


PALIA  GADH. 
TN  our  preceding  pages  we  have  no- 
ticed  Capt,  Hods^son's  discovery  of 
the  sources  of  the  Jiinina  and  the 
Ganges;  and  the  following  curious 
extract  from  IVlr.  Frazer's  Tour  to  the 
sources  of  those  celebrated  rivers,  may 
be  considered  as  interesting.  It  is  a 
description  of  a  deep  and  dark  glen, 
named  Palia  Gadh,  which  strongly  re- 
minds us  of  the  celebrated  Tale  ot  the 
Vampyre. 

"  But  it  would  not  be  easy  to  con- 
vey hy  any  description  a  just  idea  of 
the  peculiarly  rugged  and  gloomy  wild- 
ness  of  this  glen  :  it  looks  like  the  ru- 
ins of  nature,  and  appears,  as  it  is  said 
to  be,  completely  impracticable  and 
impenetrable.  Little  is  to  be  seen  ex- 
cept dark  rock  ;  wood  only  fringes  the 
lower  parts  and  the  water's  edge  : 
perhaps  the  spots  and  streaks  of  snow, 
contrasting  with  the  general  blackness 
of  the  scene,  heighten  the  appearance 
of  desolation.  No  living  thing  is 
seen  ;  no  motion  but  that  of  the  waters  ; 
no  sound  but  their  roar.  Such  a  spot 
is  suited  to  engender  superstition,  and 
here  it  is  accordingly  found  in  full 
growth.  Many  wild  traditions  are 
preserved,  and  many  extravagant  sto- 
ries related  of  it. 

"  On  one  of  these  ravines  there  are 
places  of  worship  not  built  by  men, 
but  natural  piles  of  stones,  w  hich  have 
the  appearance  of  small  temples.  These 
are  said  to  be  the  residence  of  the 
dewtas,  or  spirits,  who  here  haunt  and 
inveigle  human  beings  away  to  their 
wild  abodes.  It  is  said  that  they  have 
a  particular  predilection  for  beauty  in 
both  sexes,  and  remorsely  seize  on 
any   whom     imprudence   or    accident 


may  have  placed  within  their  power, 
and  whose  spirits  become  like  theirs 
after  they  are  deprived  of  their  corpo- 
real frame.  Many  instances  were  giv- 
en of  these  ravishments:  on  one  occa- 
sion, a  young  man,  who  had  wandered 
near  their  haunts,  being  carried  in  a 
trance  to  the  valley,  heard  the  voice  of 
his  own  father,  who  sonie  years  before 
had  been  thus  spirited  away,  and  who 
now  recognised  his  son.  It  appears 
that  paternal  affection  was  stronger 
than  the  spell  that  bound  him,  and  in- 
stead of  rejoicing  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
new  prey,  he  recollected  the  forlorn 
state  of  his  family  deprived  of  their 
only  support  :  he  beg-ged  and  obtained 
the  freedom  of  his  son,  who  was  dis- 
missed under  the  injunction  of  strict 
silence  and  secrecy.  He,  however, 
forgot  his  vow,  and  was  immediately- 
deprived  of  speech,  and,  as  a  self-pun- 
ishment, he  cut  out  his  tongue 
with  his  own  hand.  This  man  was 
said  to  be  yet  living,  and  I  desired  that 
he  should  be  brought  to  me,  but  he 
never  came,  and  they  afterwards  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  very  lately  died. 
More  than  one  person  is  said  to  have 
approached  the  spot,  or  the  precincts 
of  these  spirits,  and  those  who  have 
returned  have  generally  agreed  in  the 
expression  of  their  feelings,  and  have 
uttered  some  prophecy.  They  fall,  as 
they  say,  into  a  swoon,  and  between 
sleeping  and  waking  hear  a  conversa- 
tion, or  are  sensible  of  certain  impres- 
sions as  if  a  conversation  were  passing, 
which  generally  relates  to  some  future 
event.  Indeed,  the  prophetic  faculty 
is  one  of  the  chiefly  remarkable  attri- 
butes of  these  spirits,  and  of  this  place." 
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(Imperial  Magazine.) 
SAL    AMMONIAC     VOLCANOES    OF   TARTART. 


T\/r  Abel  Remusat,  in  a  letter  to 
"'■■'■•  M.  Louis  Cordier,  relating  to 
the  origin  of  the  Sal  Ammoniac,  ob- 
tained by  the  Calmucs,  and  by  them 
distributed  throuirh  Asia,  quotes  the 
following  passage  from  the  Japanese 
edition  of  the  Chinese  Encyclopaedia, 
in  the  king's  library,  which  not  only 
describe^;  the  source  of  this  salt,  but  al- 
so two  active  volcanoes  in  the  interior 
of  Tartary. 

Tlie  salt  named  (in  China)  nao-cha, 
and  also  salt  of  Tartary,  and  volatile 
salt,  is  obtained  from  two  volcanic 
mountains  in  Central  Tartary.  One 
is  tiie  volcano  of  Tourfan,*  which  has 
given  to  this  town  (or  rather  to  a  town 
three  leagues  to  the  east  of  Tourfan,) 
the  name  of  Ho-Tcheou,  or  town  of 
Fire  ;  the  other  is  the  white  mountain 
in  the  country  ot  Bisch-Balikh.t  These 
two  mountains  continually  emit  flame 
and  smoke.  There  are  cavities  in 
them,  in  which  a  greenish  liquid  col- 
lects, which  when  exposed  to  the  air 
changes  into  salt,  which  is  the  noa-cha  : 
the  people  of  the  co'intry  collect  it  for 
the  preparation  of  leather. 


A  column  of  smoke  may  be  contin- 
ually seen  coming  from  the  Tourlan, 
which  in  the  night  is  replaced  by  a 
flame  similar  to  that  of  a  flambeau. 
Birds  and  other  animals  illuminated  by 
it,  appear  of  a  red  colour.  The  moun- 
tain is  called  the  Hill  of  Fire.  Sabots 
or  wooden  shoes  are  worn  by  those 
who  collect  the  nao-cha,  for  shoes  of 
leather  would  be  soon  burnt.  The 
people  of  the  neighbourhood  also  col- 
lect the  mother-waters,  which  they  boil 
in  vessels,  and  obtain  from  them  the 
sal  ammoniac  in  lumps  or  loaves  like 
that  of  common  salt  ;  the  whitish  nao- 
cha  is  considered  the  best.  The  na- 
ture of  the  salt  is  very  penetrating  ;  it 
is  suspended  in  a  stove  to  make  it  very 
dry,  and  ginger  is  added  to  it,  to  pre- 
serve it.  Exposed  to  cold  or  to  mois- 
ture, it  deliquesces  and  is  lost.  M. 
Remusat  adds  in  his  observations,  that 
it  is  a  curious  fact,  and  very  little 
known,  that  there  are  two  volcanoes 
actually  in  combustion  in  the  central 
regions  of  Asia,  400  leagues  from  the 
Caspian,  which  is  the  nearest  sea  to 
them. 


(Gentleman's  Magazine.) 
ANACREONTIC,     BY  ARTHUR  BROOKE. 

OH  !  Love,  in  the  depth  of  those  melting  caresses, 

In  which  our  tranced  spirits  deliriously  swim. 
When  I  put  back,  all  trembling,  thy  dark  flowing  tressas 

To  gaze  on  those  eyes  so  dissolving  and  dim  ; 

When  I  feel  in  my  arms  all  thy  young  beauties  glowing. 

When  round  me  that  form  clinging  fondly  I  see, 
I  own,  as  I  clasp  thee  with  heart  overflowing, 

That  life  yet  hath  left  me  one  blessing  in  thee. 

Then  damp  not  my  joys  with  that  sigh  self-reproving. 

The  Virtue  rve  serve  shall  be  Nature  and  Truth  ; 
And  the  misjudging  world  may  condemn  us  for  loving. 

Who  deem  but  of  Love  as  the  folly  of  youth. 

They  know  not  that  those  in  whose  breasts  it  beats  strongest, 
Have  hearts  to  which  Wisdom  its  best  lore  hath  given  ; 

And  that  souls,  where  its  fervors  divine  have  burn'd  longest, 
Are  those  best  prepared  for  the  rapture  of  Heaven. 


•  Lat.  43,  long.  87. 11.  according  to  P.  Gaubil. 
t  A  town  situated  on  the  river  Hi,  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  lake  of  Balgaseh,  which  the  Chinese  name  the  Hot 
Sea.    The  latitude  of  the  lake  Balgaseh  is  46.  long.  11.  according  to  P.  Gaubil. 
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XETTERS    FROM    AFRICA, 


BY   SIGNOR   TRAVIDEANI   THE   TRAVELLER,   TO   CANOVA   THE  SCULPTOR. 


Palmyra,  Dec.  17,  1818. 

IVTAKING  but  a  short  stay  at  grand 
Cairo,  I  embarked  iu  the  neigh- 
jourhood  of  Babylonia,  and  turning 
ivvay  from  Rhodes  proud  of  its  Nilo- 
neter,  I  found  running  upwards,  Cimo- 
3ohs,  and  the  city  that  calls  to  remem- 
)rance  the  depraved  licentiousness  of 
A.drian,  the  Lower  Ahydos,  Licopolis, 
md  many  other  places  not  mentioned 
^fith  us. 

The  picturesque  prospect  of  a  thoii- 
and  cavities  called  to  ray  mind  the  aa- 
;horites  of  Thebes. 

Following  the  well-employed  jour- 
ley  I  observed  Abotis,  Arroditophopo- 
is,  and  Tentea,  where,  in  the  temple  of 
[sis,  I  tasted  with  wonder  the  Egyp- 
tian learning  ;  and  turning  towards  the 
apposite  shore  I  passed  by  Coenas,  and 
A.pollinopolis  minor  ;  reviewing  near 
hereto  the  city  of  the  Hundred  gates. 

Here  is  Carnack  with  its  boundless 
ivalks  of  sphynxes,  the  Propylagon,  por- 
ticoes of  granite,  the  courts,  the  squares, 
and  the  temple,  with  eighteen  ranks  of 
columns  hieroglypbically  sculptured, 
the  circumterence  of  which  seven  men 
tiardly  span  with  their  arms. 

Luxor  with  its  obelisks  and  innume- 
rable colonades. 

Behold  Medinet-Abu  covered  with 
endless  ruins,  and  with  the  monstrous 
colossus  that  saluted  the  appearance  of 
the  king  of  the  stars,  and  still  shadows 
the  Theban  plain. 

Follow  and  behold  Kowm,  where 
the  seat  of  JVIemnon  makes  a  rich  dis- 
play :  and  the  bright  image  of  the  great 
Sesostris. 

But  the  tombs  of  these  subterranean 
abodes,  that  which  an  Italian,  Giovanni 
Belzoni,  opened  last  year,  under  the 
auspices  ol  Mr.  Salt,  consul-general  of 
Eiigiaiid  in  Egypt,  feeds  the  doubt, 
whether  it  is  the  production  of  a  mortal 
hand. 

The  interior  is  entered  through  an 
ample  gate,  when  a  path  with  walls 
beautifully  sculptured,  leads  to  galleries 


still  more  beautiful,  by  the  side  of  which 
are  the  royal  rooms,  which  preserve  ia 
diffuse  painting  the  Egyptian  mysteries, 
and  the  dififerent  nations  first  known. 
The  sanctuary  of  Isis  captivates  both 
the  eye  and  the  mind. 

Then  a  catacomb  of  alabaster  adorn- 
ed with  hieroglyphics,  hoth  externally 
and  internally,  rises  in  the  centre  of  the 
greater  wing,  which  alone  might  enricli 
and  give  reputation  to  a  museum.  Why 
were  not  you  with  roe  in  that  hour 
when  I  found  in  the  great  Thebes  the 
whole  world  ?***** 

I  went  down  to  the  pyramids  of  Sac- 
cara,  and,  by  the  plain  of  Memphis,  to 
those  of  Ghizeh. 

I  wished  to  ascend  the  highest  pyra- 
mid and  arrived  at  the  top  :  I  appear- 
ed to  touch  the  stars :  I  remained  there 
the  whole  night,  which  was  the  best  of 
my  life.  Forty  centuries  had  been  si- 
lent under  my  feet,  whilst  I  was  pon- 
derating  the  cause  and  effects  of  the 
creation. 

The  following  morning  the  rising  sun 
illumined  me,  which  shone  around  the 
horizon  with  a  pomp  never  dreamt  of, 
either  by  painter  or  by  poet. 

Turning  from  the  pyramids  I  enter- 
ed into  Grand  Cairo,  and  thence  down 
to  Alexandria,  in  order  to  expedite  to 
you  the  plan  of  my  researches  :  for  you 
and  the  Regent  of  England  were  the 
first  to  second  my  efforts. 

During  the  above-mentioned  period, 
I  went  to  pay  homage  to  the  man  who 
governs  Egypt,  worthy  of  being  insert- 
ed in  the  pages  of  history  by  the  side 
of  Maeris  and  Menes,  or  with  Euergetes 
and  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lugos. 

Returning  to  Grand  Cairo  I  repair- 
ed to  Asia  :  and  plunging  into  the  de- 
serts of  Etam,  and  those  of  Kedar,  to 
see  on  one  side  Pharan,  and  on  the  oth- 
Casiotis, which  includes  in  its  bosom  the 
bones  of  the  great  Roman  yet  unre- 
venged. 

As  I  left  Egypt  which  was  deserting 
rae,  I  was  reminded  what  Amru  wiote 
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to  the  great  Omar,  desirous  of  a  picture 
of  that  country  :  (if^ure  to  yourself,  O 
Prince  of  the  Faithful,  a  vast  and  arid 
dest^rt,  with  a  river  in  the  middle  which 
is  attended  in  its  course  by  two  opjjo- 
site  hills,  the  borders  of  the  ground  ren- 
dered fertile  by  lliat  flood  so  blessed  by 
II  aveu.  Most  just  is  the  picture,  and 
in    that    too    which  afterwards  follows. 

Continuing  my  route  I  passed  the 
isthmus  oi  Suez,  and  tht;  fragments  of 
Rinocerura,  Kapha  and  Agrippiades, 
and  leaving  behind  mo  Besor,  1  com- 
forted my  w<?ary  eye  with  the  olives  of 
Gerara,  the  liappy  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines. 

Departing  from  Gaza  I  went  to  Beer- 
sheba,  to  Soreck,  upon  the  borders  of 
which  lived  Dalilah,  to  Timnath  and 
Gabatha,  known  already  by  the  feats 
ot  Samson  ;  and  getting  out  of  the  way 
of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  I  advanced  into 
the  mounts  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
arriving  by  the  plain  of  Booz  at  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  very  time  of  the  Greeks  de- 
nitinding  from  Heaven  their  sacred  lire. 

At  the  view  of  the  hill  of  Sion  and 
mount  ofOlives,  atthe  appearance  of  the 
city,  I  lelt  both  as  a  Christian  and  as  a 
philosopher,  touched  by  an  hitherto  un- 
felt  emotion,  which,  somewhat  retard- 
ing my  steps,  covered  my  heart  with 
pleasing  melancholy,  and  my  mind  with 
incessant  meditation.  O!  what  a  differ- 
ence between  the  figurative  and  the  true. 

Having  reverenced  those  places  which 
record  the  beginning  of  the  greatest  re- 
ligion in  the  world,  I  contemplated  with 
indescribable  trans|)ort,  the  Tower  of 
David,  theTemple  oi  Solomon,  the  Pal- 
ace of  Herod,  the  Fountain  and  the 
Pool  o(  Siloah,  the  Shee[)-pool,  and 
that  of  Beer-sheba,  the  Kedron,  the 
Golden  Gate,  the  Well  of  Nehemiah, 
which  concealed  the  true  fiery  element, 
the  Mount  of  Offence,  and  that  of 
Scandal,  with  the  valley  of  Tophet, 
where  the  priests  of  Israel  sacrificed  hu- 
man victims  to  Moloch  ;  the  Sepulchre 
of  Manasseh  in  the  Garden  of  Uzza, 
the  Sepulchres  of  the  Kings,  and  those 
of  Absaloin,  of  .Jehosaphat,  of  Zecha- 
riah,  son  of  Barachiah  ;  the  only  archi- 
tectural objects  I  thought  worthy  of 
you  amongst  the  modern  antiquities  of 
the  Hebrews. 


You  are  never  satiated  with  delight 
over  the  ruins  ol  Jerusalem  ;  and,  tak- 
ing the  advantage  ot  a  company  of  Pil- 
grims, I  went  with  them  to  Bahurim, 
whence  Shimei  threw  stones  at  the 
Psalmist,  in  Adunimini,  or  Place  of 
Blood,  to  the  Fountain  ol  Elijah,  to 
.Jericho,  which  no  longer  gives  odour  to 
the  chaste  flower,  do-AU  to  Ciiljial  ;  I 
purified  mysell  in  the  Jordan  at  Betha- 
bara,  where  John  bHptizctl. 

Before  me  were  Reuben  and  Gad, 
with  the  Plains  of  Moab,  anti  the  Land 
of  the  Amorites. 

Amongst  the  croud  of  Pilgrims  were 
distinguished  the  Bntons,  Beiigs,  Man- 
gles, Irby  and  Legh,  and  the  exempla- 
ry companion  of  the  Italian  Belzoni. 

Returning  to  Jerusalem  I  was  pres- 
ent at  the  tragic  quarrel  which  occur- 
red between  the  Greeks  and  Latins, 
near  the  Tombol  Jesus  Christ.  I  wrote 
to  the  hero  of  the  pontificate,  exhorting 
him  to  interfere,  in  order  that,  in  future, 
such  scandalous  occurrences  might  not 
happen. 

I  then  undertook  another  journey, 
and  the  places  I  saw  were  the  Valley 
of  the  Giants,  the  Lands  of  Jacob,  the 
Sepulchre  of  Rachel,  near  Ramath,  the 
Cistern  of  David,  Bethlehem,  a  smiling 
town  of  Judea,  the  Villa  of  the  closed 
Garden,  the  sealed  Fountain,  and  the 
vessels  of  Solomon;  the  Hills  of  Engad- 
di,  Tema,  the  country  of  Almos  ;  and 
Giloh,  country  of  Ahitophel  ;  the  Grot- 
tos of  Adullam,  and  the  Wood  of  Ziph, 
where  the  Successor  of  Saul,  David, 
often  hid  himself;  the  Valley  ol  Mam- 
re,  the  Field  ol  Damascus  ;  whence  re- 
proceeding,  the  Vale  of  Terebintlms, 
fatal  to  Goliah,  and  the  surrounding 
places  renowned  for  the  nativity  and  ab- 
stinence of  the  Precurser.  I  lastly  saw 
Bethany. 

Having  drawn  from  the  library  and 
the  archivesof  the  friars  what  I  thought 
of  service  to  my  purpose,  1  bid  adieu  to 
the  Daughter  of  Sion,  and  by  the  pool 
of  Gibeon,  Beth-horon,  Snccotli,  the 
Valley  of  Re|)haiin,  Azekah,  ICmmans, 
Anathoth,  the  country  of  Jeremiah 
placed  against  Modin,  the  glory  of  the 
Macabees,  and  by  Aramathtea,  passing 
Sharon,  I  stopped  at  Joppa,  wliith  still 
boasts  of  its  rocks  warm  with  the  tears 
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of  Andromeda.  Here  arrived  tlio  'I'y- 
riau  ships,  bearing  the  precious  stores 
and  pur|)le  which  the  son  oF  Abibal 
Si  nt  to  the  sapient  king,  and  liere,  loo, 
daily  arrives  the  pilgrim,  led  from  alar 
to  pay  the  vow. 

Fiom  Joppa  I  went  by  the  shore  to 
Ekroii,  Astidod,  which  kept  the  ark  u 
prisoner,  to  Ashk.ilon,  now  destroyed, 
and  having  returned  to  Jonpa,  I  ascend- 
ed the  inheritance  ol  Ephraiin  to  the 
Sepulchres  of  Bt-njamin  and  Simi'on  ; 
to  Sichem,  wlience  we  mounted  EHal 
and  Ueriziin,  to  the  Well  of  Jacob,  and 
the  Sepulchre  of  Joseph  ;  and  meeting 
with  the  Al)be  de  Maznre,  a  warm 
paneijyrist  of  France,  and  measurer  of 
Judea,  I  went  with  him  to  Siloa,  upon 
the  road  that  leads  from  Jerusalem  to 
Neapolis. 

Neapolis,  or  Napolosa,  lies  upon  the 
ruins  o[  Sichem,  and  here  returning 
froin  Siloa,  I  lound  the  ancient  Samar- 
itans, or  Cuteans,  who  were  praying, 
from  error,  by  a  well  believed  to  be  Ja- 
cob's. I  taught  them  the  truth,  which 
doctrine  excited  against  me  no  small 
disturbance  ;  so  far  that  the  said  Samar- 
itans, thinking  me  one  of  their  breth- 
ren, wished  by  all  means  to  retain  me 
in  the  country  ;  and  what  is  more  sin- 
gular, exacted  tiiat  I  sliould  promise 
marriage  to  a  woman  of  theirsect. 

The  Christians  of  Napolo><a  took  up 
my  defence  ;  whence,  getting  off  at  my 
own  hazard,  foreseeing  the  favour  of 
the  former,  I  took  shelter  in  Samaria, 
where  there  is  no  vestige  of  the  im[)or- 
tunate  Samaritans.  I  wrote  to  you, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  some  co- 
lumns, there  is  nothing  interesting  in 
Si''>aste. 

On  leaving  Samaria  the  tribe  of  Issa- 
char  presented  themselves  to  me  in  Gal- 
lilee,  witli  the  fountain  of  Israel,  and 
plain  of  E-draelon,  over  which  the  eye 
cannot  reach  ;  Eiidor  at  the  loot  of  the 
second  Hermon,  known  by  the  victory 
of  Deborah  and  Barak.  Sophos  the 
native  place  of  James  and  of  the  friend 
of  his  master  ;  Cana,  the  country  of  Si- 
mon and  Naihanael  ;  Tabor,  terminat- 
ing with  Heaven  ;  beautiful  parts  of  Ze- 
bulon  :  Bethsaida,  the  country  of  Peter 
and  Andrew  on  the  shores  of  that  water, 
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abundant  in  the  deeds  of  the  Divine  In- 
structor of  virtue. 

lieturned  to  Tiberias,  I  undertook 
the  analysis  ol  those  mineral  waters  ; 
and  in  the  city  where  lives  in  retired  de- 
light, that  deserving  man  of  society 
the  noble  gentleman  Raphael  de  Pici- 
otto,  consul-general  of  Austria  in  Sy- 
ria, whose  roof  and  whose  fortune  never 
denied  to  any  one  a  constant  sacred 
hospitality. 

And  you  mu'st  know,  a-propos,  that 
an>oiigst  the  Hebrews  tlispersed  in  the 
various  regions  of  the  globe,  and  a- 
mongst  those  of  Asia  and  of  Atrica 
particularly,  there  e.xists  an  ancient  cus- 
tom ol  coming  to  finish  their  days  up- 
on the  spot  bedewed  by  the  sweat  of 
their  ancestors.  Such  a  sentiment  glad- 
dens their  heart  from  the  most  lender 
years  of  youth,  and  hence  it  is  moving 
lo  see  arrive  in  the  ports  of  Palestine, 
the  aged  Israelite,  who,  leaning  upon 
the  siioulder  of  his  old  consort,  ap- 
proaches with  her  amidst  the  cheers  of 
hope,  to  deposit  his  ragged  spoils  in 
the  sepulchre  of  their  forelathers. 

The  heats  sufl'eied  upon  the  lake  of 
Geiinesarelli  having  moderated,  I  revi- 
siierl  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  having 
ascended  Carmel  1  dro[)ped  down  to 
Hepna,  to  Dora,  to  Cesarea,  lo  INlanas- 
seh ;  and  passing  in  the  tribe  of  Asher 
over  the  space  ot  Semeron  and  the 
waters  ol  Cenderia,  I  continued  after- 
wards the  Belus  lo  Plolemais,  still  dyed 
with  that  blood  which  the  cruel  Djezar 
caused  to  How  in  torrents. 

Thus  following  the  course  of  the 
Phcenician  shore,  every  moment  ap- 
peared to  me  an  age  which  interlered 
with  that  which  should  show  me  in  a 
miserable  rock,  surrounded  with  water 
and  with  sand,  thai  once  powerful  n:is- 
tress  of  the  seas. 

The  Greek  Archbishop  D.  Cirillo 
Debbas  received  me  cordially  in  his 
house,  and  causing  to  be  prepared  a 
frugal  repast,  placed  on  the  ground  af- 
ter the  lashion  of  the  East,  and  setting 
himself  down  beside  me,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows:— "  Eat  with  good-will  that  God 
may  preserve  it  lo  thee.  I  receive  thee 
negligently  alter  the  inanner  of  the  apos- 
tles, and    this  scanty   food   1  consunitj 
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with  thee  in  good-will,  as  I  do  daily 
with  the  other  guests.  It  I  had  more 
I  would  give  thee  more,  but  my  only 
income,  which  is  that  of  the  Archbish- 
oprick  ol  Tyre,  does  not  jjroduce  me 
annually  above  200  crowns  (schdi)  of 
thy  country,  the  halfof  which  I  employ 
to  nourish  the  poor  of  my  diocese. 
Besides  being  their  spiritual,  I  am  also 
their  temporal,  physician,  and  lend  gra- 
tuitously my  remedies  wherever  they 
are  necessary.  The  other  prelates  live 
more  secure  under  cover  of  the  moun- 
tains, but  I  am  more  fortunate  than  they 
are,  who  divide  with  my  flock  the  days 
of  sorrow,  and  of  joy."  May  those  be 
blessed  who  speak  and  reason  with  so 
much  truth. 

Leaving  Tyre  with  the  benedictions 
and  sincere  embraces  of  my  host,  I 
passed  the  Well  of  Living  Waters,  the 
Pseudo  Eleutherius,  and  Sarepta,  when 
the  smiling  plain  of  that  Sidon  opened 
itseh  before  me  which  struggled  hard 
with  its  approaching  fall.  Mon-ieiir 
Ruffin,  French  Consul,  politely  offered 
me  reception,  and  I  deplore  the  loss 
he  has  since  sustained  in  a  companion 
who  was  the  model  of  the  tender  sex. 

The  Lady  Esther  Stanhope,  who,  for 
so  many  years  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Asia  and  of  Europe  by  the  sin- 
gular manner  of  life  she  has  adopted, 
is  encamped  one  hour's  distance  from 
Sidon,  in  a  small  habitation  called  Ce- 
ruba  ;  and,  in  order  to  render  herself 
still  more  remarkable,  insists  upon  her 
will  being  obeyed,  that  no  European 
shall  approach  her,  even  for  a  moment. 
To  blame  her  for  it,  would  it  not  be  an 
act  of  intolerance  ? 

Traversing  that  mountain  which  in- 
cludes so  many  mountains,  and  may 
properly  be  called  a  kingdom,  and 
which  I  shall  call  Libania,  I  hastened 
forward  to  Cilicia,  and  thence  to  Da- 
mascus, the  name  of  which  im])Oses 
more  than  is  due  to  it. 

In  all  the  circuit  of  Libanus,  as  well 
as  in  Carmel  I  collected  a  thousand 
fruits  and  petrified  testaceous  substan- 
ces, the  proof  of  a  tremendous  deluge. 

My  intention  of  going  from  Damas- 
cus to  Palmyra  not  succeeding  at  that 
time,  I  came  to  Balbeck  where  it  ap- 


peared to  me  as  if  Thebes  were  revived 
in  the  midst  of  Syria. 

An  entire  volume  would  be  insuffi- 
cient for  the  description  of  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun. 

Six  columns  arise  amidst  the  marshes, 
each  in  htight  seventy-one  (eet,  and 
twenty-one  feet  eight  inches  circumter- 
ence.  Three  stones  of  granite  occupy 
the  space  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  feel  and  a  half,  and  another  has  six- 
ty-nine feet  of  length,  twelve  of  breadth, 
and  thirteen  of  thickness.  You  alone. 
Sublime  Genius!  can  solve  the  prob- 
lem whether  it  is  the  work  of  common 
men,  or  of  a  race  of  beings  superior  to 
our  own. 

Re-ascending  mount  Libanus  I  wish- 
ed to  smell  its  boasted  cedars,  see  Eden, 
the  grottos  of  Canobin,  and  the  horri- 
ble cave  of  the  great  Egyptian  hermit. 
Oh,  how  the  pure  and  sweet  life  of  the 
patriarchs  flourishes  here  !  Here  is  that 
simplicity  and  peace  that  man  in  vaia 
seeks  amongst  mankind. 

Again  returning  to  Phoenicia  I  went 
to  Tripoli,  to  Tortosa,  witn-^ss  of  the 
great  congress  in  the  first  crusade  ;  to 
Elutherius,  Sober;  to  she  city  ot  Ga- 
bale,  which  preserves  one  of  its  amphi- 
theatres ;  to  Laodicea,  where  the  S'gnor 
Ao-ostino  Lazzari  entertained    me  with 

o 

more  than  social  treatment ;  and  pene- 
trating amongst  the  mountains  of  the 
Arsarites,  worshippers  of  dogs  and  of 
the  base  senses,  I  arrived  at  the  Milky 
Waters  ol  Orontes  and  at  Antioch,  an 
object  worthy  of  contest. 

From  Theopolis,  by  a  road  covered 
with  abusive  inhabitantss,  I  came  to  the 
more  flourishing  Aleppo,  thence  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  hardly  touching  Meso- 
potamia, the  sound  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  already  struck  my  fancy,  and 
drew  it  away  more  rapidly  than  the 
steed  of  Elimaides,  the  chariot  of  Cyrus. 

Passing  again  through  Aleppo,  I 
kept  the  other  road  of  Damascus  by  A- 
pamea,  Cima,  and  Emesa,  where  the 
delicately  fair-haired,  white-complex- 
ioned  nymphs,  display  themselves,  with 
their  black  eyes,  more  beautiful  than 
were  ever  produced  by  the  native  of 
Urbino  or  by  Titian. 

Whilst  I  was  enjoying  the  presence 
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of  Eraesa,  the  catastrophe  of  the  Pal- 
inyrenes  came  to  my  memory  and  the 
blood  of  the  acute  Longinus  almost 
drew  from  me  a  tear. 

Warmly  recommended  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Damascus  by  the  excellent  Pi- 
ciotto,  consul-general  of  Austria  in  A- 
leppo,  a  son  worthy  of  his  father,  I  ad- 
vaiiced  towards  Palmyra,  in  company 
with  a  single  guide,  and,  after  five  days 
of  a  most  troublesome  journey,  reposed 
in  the  court  of  Odenatus  and  Zenobia. 

But  what  can  I  tell  you  of  this  mem- 
orable spot  which  so  much  electrifies 
the  intellects,  unless  that  about  thirty 
towers,  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and 
three  hundred  columns  scattered  here 
and  there,  over  a  soil  covered  with 
sand,  are  still  standing  to  eternize  to  the 


world  the  great  Palmyra  ?  "What  T  pass 
over  in  silence  shall  blossom  in  my  fu- 
ture little  work. 

In  fifteen  months,  and  about  7,000 
miles,  I  have  passed  through  the  INIedi- 
terranean,  Misraim,  Nubia,  Kedar,  Idu- 
mea,  Philistia,  Judea,  Samaria,  Galilee, 
Phoenicia,  Ccele  Syria,  and  Mesopota- 
mia, having  seen  the  sea  of  Pentapolis, 
iiave  drunk  of  that  of  Tiberias,  and  the 
Nile,  the  Jordan,  Orontes,  and  Euphra- 
tes; have  ascended  the  Pyramids,  Sion, 
Gerizim,  Tabor,  Libanus,  and  Carmel, 
and  have  reposed  in  the  tombs  of  The- 
bes, amongst  the  cataracts  of  Nubia, 
and  upon  the  dust  of  Memphis,  Helio- 
polis,  Ashkalon,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Balbeck, 
Palmyra,  Samaria,  and  Jerusalem. 


lETTEE   II. 


Mount  Sinai,  May  8, 1819. 

T  write  to  you  from  the  most  mem- 
orable heights  in  the  world  ;  but  hear 
how  I  came  hither. 

Having  closed  the  letter,  I  directed 
to  you  from  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  I 
followed  the  silent  contemplation  of 
those  remarkable  remains,  and,  under 
the  protection  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
modern  Palmyrenes,  who  are  the  best 
Arabs  I  know  of,  I  passed  hours  joyful 
and  tranquil. 

Their  questions  turned  upon  Bone- 
borte  (Buonaparte)  and  my  Lady  Stan- 
hope ;  the  former  they  remembered 
from  his  expedition  into  Soria,  for  the 
fame  of  him  resounded  greatly  amongst 
them,  and  the  latter  for  the  liberality 
displayed  in  the  journey  she  undertook 
in  the  desert. 

Their  curiosity  and  my  own  being 
satisfied,  T  continued  my  journey  with 
my  guide,  and  arrived  at  Damascus. 
Thence,  through  Coele-Syria,  I  ascend- 
ed Libanus  once  more,  which  I  was  de- 
lighted to  contemplate  amidst  the  hor- 
rors of  the  winter,  and  descending  to 
Berytus  by  Phoenicia,  the  pleasant  Phi- 
listia, and  the  wearisome  Elam,  I  re- 
turned to  the  Nile. 

After  one  day's  repose,  I  went  to  of- 
fer my  personal  tribute  to  the  pyramids, 
and  a-propos  of  these  heaps,  while  I 
was  writing  my  name  upoo  the  third, 


called  Phryne,  I  perceived  that  Fredi- 
ani  was  the  anagram  of  Dm  Frine. 

I  then  returned  to  Cairo,  and  as  the 
pestilential  scourge  was  beginning  to 
mow  down  human  victims,  instead  of 
remaining  there  I  thought  better  to  con- 
tinue my  journey,  and  3  days  of  sand 
made  me  ejaculate  Dulce  vldere  Suez. 

Having  admired  the  progress  and  de- 
crease of  the  waters,  I  put  myself  on 
board  an  India  ship,  commanded  by 
the  excellent  Captain  Landale  ;  and 
embarking  afterwards  in  a  small  boat, 
I  sailed  as  far  as  Der  Essafran,  where 
it  is  believed  that  Israel  passed  over, 
and  traversing  almost  in  a  right  line  the 
famous  sea,  I  approached  Del  el  Hum- 
man. 

Departing  by  the  waters  of  Suez,  I 
had  ordered  my  Arabs  to  wait  for  me 
at  a  place  indicated,  and  judge  of  my 
surprise  upon  my  arrival  to  find  no  one 
there  ! 

The  solitude  of  the  place,  the  ineffi- 
cacy  of  the  bark  to  continue  as  far  as 
Tor,  the  wind  contrary  for  my  return 
to  Suez,  the  want  of  provisions  and 
water  particularly,  were  the  mournful 
thoughts  that  sat  heavy  on  my  heart. 

But  that  immutable  eternal  Provi- 
dence, ever  present  where  he  least  ap- 
pears so,  but  where  most  necessary, 
caused  in  an  instant  my  guides  to  ap- 
proach ;    whence   by  the  path  of  the. 
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Chosen  People,  I  trod  upon  Paran  and 
Sill,  and  si^hintj  arrived  at  the*e  moun- 
tains, which    are   Sinai  and  Horeb. 

The  first  idea  I  conceived  when  for 
the  first  time  I  heard  ot  Mount  Libanus, 
was  that  of  an  insulated  mountain,and, 
in  such  respect  all  the  ideas  of  men  are 
alike,  whence  I  shall  call  it  the  Coun- 
try of  Libany  instead  of  Mount   Liba- 


nus ;  that  country  as  large  almost  as 
our  Abruzzo,and  larger  than  our  Tyrol, 
which  comprises  luxuriant  valleys,  fer- 
tile meadows,  flowing  rivers,  beautiful 
hills,  very  high  mountains,  populous 
towns,  ten  bishoprics,  seventy  princi- 
palities, and  which  can  produce  60,000 
champions  for  the  protection  of  its  pre- 
cious liberty. 


LETTER    III. 

Cairo,  December  1, 1820.  ascended     that    celebrated     eminences 

Leavinc  Horeb  and  Sinai,  from  the  whence  I  came  to   Pelusium,    that   fa- 

summits   of  which    I    gazed   at   lands  mous  key  of  Egypt,   and    trusting  my- 

which  form  lucid  points  in  the  blaze  of  self  once   more  to  the   waves,  I   visited 

human  intellect,  I    descended   into   the  the  islands  of  Tennis  and  Thuna,  and 

country  of  Elim,  where  still  are  to  be  passing   over    the     Mendesina     mouth 

seen  the    palms  and     the    wells    that  I  returned  to  Damietta. 

quenched  the  thirst  of  the  Jews.  Reposing  a  little  I  took  diversion  up- 

Hdving  cooled  myself  in  Tor,  where  on  the  lake,  and  penetrated  by  the  canal 
I  tried  its  waters,!  returned  by  the  road  of  Moez  into  that  of  Salahie  and  de- 
of  Suez  to  Cairo,  and  going  down  to  scending  into  the  desert,  I  found  end- 
Alexandria,  I  turned  towards  the  Lake  less  fields  of  soda,  both  vegetable  and 
Mareotis,  thence  to  that  of  Maadie  and  mineral. 

Etko,  and  making  an  excursion  in  mer-  Whence  approaching  the  Nile,  I  ar- 

ry  company  to  the  beautiful  Rosetta,   I  rived  by  the  canal  oftSxmun,  at  the  city 

traversed  the  branch  Bolbitina,the  Del-  of  Benhi,   the  ancient  Mendes  ;  thence 

ta,   and   arrived  at  the  ruins   of  Batis,  upon  the  branch  Fammeticus  to  the  bed 

and   the  m.outh  of  the  Sebene,  upon  the  fatal  to  Louis  IX.;  and  finally  return- 

Fammeticus  branchjin  modernDamietta.  ed  to  Grand  Cairo. 

Embarking  thence  upon  the  Lake  of  Now  that,    thanks   to   the  magnani- 

Memale,  and  arrived  at  the  islands  of  mous    Viceroy     of   Egypt,    the   brave 

Malaria,  I  advanced  into  the  canal  of  Mahomet  Ali,  and  his   faithful   minis- 

Moez,  whence   I  might  view   the  scat-  ter  Burgoss  Jusuflf,  lam  furnished  with 

tered  remains  ofTanis,  and  returning  to  ample  and  generous  means  of  penetrat- 

the  lake,  recognized  theTanities  andPe-  ing  mto  spaces  shut    up   by   the  seal  of 

lusiac  mouths,  with  the  Bogus  of  liahi.  ages,  I   am  preparing  to  approach    the 

Disembarked  upon    the  shore,  I  ar-  torrid  zone,  where   I    hope  to  shew   to 

rived   throuirh    the  desert  at   the   sides  Italy  ihat    I  am  not  entirely  unworthy 

of  mount  Casius  and  the  day  following  of  belonging  to  her. 


BIOGKAPHT    OF    SINGUIAR    CHARACTERS 

Recently  deceased. 


ADAM    WALKER. 

^Nthe  lllh  of  Feb.  IS^^diedat 
^~^  Richmond,  aged  90,  Mr.  Adam 
Walker,  the  well-known  lecturer  upon 
experimental  philosophy.  The  useful 
labours  of  this  ingenious  man  preceded 
all  those  of  our  present  institutions, 
and  contributed  to  spread  abroad  a  ta«te 
for,  and  a  knowledge  of  nature,  throngh- 
piit  every  part  of  the  kingdom.     His 


father  was  a  woollen-manufacturer,  and, 
having  a  large  family,  scarcely  allowed 
him  a  sufficient  time  at  school  to  ac- 
quire the  art  of  reading.  Being  of  a 
mechanical  turn  of  mind,  he  early 
overcame  every  ot'Stacle  opfiosed  to 
the  display  of  his  genius.  He  model- 
led machinery,  and  even  built  himself  a 
house  in  a  bush,  \^  here  he  might  retire 
to  read  the  books,  which  he  borrowed. 
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on  a  Sunday.  He  taught  himself  with 
such  success,  that  he  was  employed  as 
usher  in  a  school  at  Ledsham  in  York- 
shire, when  only  filteen  years  old.  Af- 
terwards he  was  chosen  writing-master 
ot  a  tree-school  at  Macclesfieid,  where 
he  perfected  himself  m  mathematics. 
H<-  afterwards  entered  into  trade,  but 
failed  :  this  disappointment  made  him 
resolve  to  turn  hermit  in  one  ot  the 
islands  of  Windermere,  from  doing 
wtiich  he  was  only  prevented  by  the 
ridicule  of  his  friends.  He  next  lec- 
tured upon  astronomy  at  Manchester 
with  such  success,  as  enabled  him  to 
open  an  extensive  seminary  for  educa- 
tion ;  which  he  gave  up  lor  the  purpose 
ot  travelling  as  a  lecturer  in  natural 
philosophy.  Dr.  Barnard,  of  Eton 
College,  engaged  him  to  lecture  at  that 


lamentations  and  woe,  which  agitated 
his  whole  frame,  whenever  any  demand 
was  made  on  his  pur-e.  Accompanied 
with  vollies  of  oaths  and  curses,  she 
oitentimes  rejoiced  in  the  anticipation 
of  seeing  him  stiff,  hoped  that  death 
would  not  call  at  their  house  when  he 
was  troni  home,  and  Irequcnlly  wished 
bis  soul  in  bell.  In  this  unhappy  state 
they  lived  several  years  ;  but  both  the 
ava/ice  of  the  one,  and  the  passion  of 
the  other,  grew  more  powerful  a>  they 
advanced  in  age,  so  that  the  last  twelve 
months  of  their  lives,  exhibited,  what 
has  not  unaptly  been  termed,  a  "  hell 
upon   earth." 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1821,  some 
new  cause  ot  difference  arising  between 
them,  many  angry  words  ensued,  con- 
nected, no  doubt,    with    the   common 


school,  and  he  did   the  same  at  other    aggravation  of  oaths  and  curses.     This 


great  seminaries.  Among  his  inven- 
tions are  three  metnods  for  pumping 
water  at  sea  ;  wind  and  steam  car- 
riages ;  the  empyreal  air-stove  ;  the 
celestina  harpsichord  ;  the  orrery  ;  the 
rotatory  lights  at  Scilly,  &c.  kc.  He 
published  lectures  on   experimental  phi 


was  carried  to  such  height,  that  the 
wife  expressed  her  resolution  to  leave 
the  husband  ;  and  on  bidding  him 
farewell,  she  declared  that  she  would 
never  speak  to  him  again  v\bile  she 
lived. 

Scarcely    had  she  uttered  this  pas* 


iosophy — philosophical  estimate  of  the    sionate  determination,  before  her  speech 


causes,  effects,  and  cure,  of  unwhole- 
some air  in  cities — the  causes  and  cure 
of  smoky  chimnies — Ideas  suggested 
in  an  excursion  through  Flanders,  &c. 
&c.  &c. 

AWFUL    OCCURRENCE. 

IN  a  village  not  far  from  Lymn  in 
Cheshire,  lately  lived  a  man  and  his 
wife,  distinguished  among  their  neigh- 
bours for  the  singularities  of  their  re- 
spective characters.  The  husband  was 
covetous,   niggardly,   avaricious  in   an 


was  taken  from  her  ;  and  shortly  alter, 
she  lost  the  use  of  her  right  side.  In 
this  state  she  continued  three  days, 
during  which  time  little  notice  was 
taken  of  her,  the  family  thinking  that  it 
was  nothing  more  than  a  fit  of  sullen- 
ness,  of  which  she  had  previously  giv- 
en several  instances.  Finding,  howev- 
er, after  this  time  had  elapsed,  that  it 
was  probably  something  more  than  hy- 
pocrisy could  produce,  they  sent  for  a 
doctor,  who,  on  his  arrival,  informed 
them  that  he  feared  his  assistance  was 
called  in  too  late.     He  nevertheless  ad- 


extreme,  and  always  complaining  of  vised  the  husband  to  purchase  a  pint 
poverty;  he  parted  with  money  to  of  brandy,  and  to  get  her  to  swallow 
purchase  even  the  common  necessaries 
of  life,  as  though  blood  had  been  ex- 
tracted from  his  heart  ;  and  nearly 
starved  himself,  his  wife,  and  her 
mother,  who  lived  with  them.  The 
wife  was  remarkably   passionate  ;    and 


a  large  quantity.  The  husband, 
on  hearing  this,  objected,  on  account 
of  the  expense  ;  intimating  that  half  a 
pint  would  be  sufficient,  and  this  was 
actually  procured,  but  not  until  he  had 
repeatedly   declared    that     he  had   no 


when    provoked,   would  pour  out  the  money,  and   had  in  vain  solicited  the 

most   abominable    wishes   and     horrid  landlady    to   give  him     credit  for  the 

imprecations,    against    the    objects  of  amount.     This  circumstance  had  such 

her  vengeance,  particularly  against  her  an  effect    upon    him,   that  on  carrying 

husband,    who   paid    her  with   bitter  home   the  brandy,  he  retired  into  the 
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barn,  and,  putting  a  cord  round  his 
neck,  terminated  his  miserable  exist- 
ence. The  day  after  lie  was  buried, 
the  wretched  wonnan,  who  had  never 
spoken  after  her  resolution,  breathed 
her  last,  amidst  the  most  excruciating 
sufferings,  but  apparently  destitute  of 
all  recollection. 

On  examining  the  clothes  of  the 
unhappy  man,  alter  he  was  cut  down, 
they  found  in  the  pocket  of  his  small 
clothes,  six  notes,  and  twenty  shillings 
in  silver  ;  and  the  day  on  which  his 
wife  expired,  they  discovered  twelve 
notes  concealed  in  the  inside  o^"  his  old 
waistcoat.  Tlie  house  was  then  ex- 
amined ;  and  ninety  guineas  in  gold 
were  brought  to  liglit,  wrapped  up  in 
probably  twenty  parcels.  Some  were 
in  old  rags,  others  tied  up  in  paper,  and 
part  into  an  old  box  among  shavings, 
and  other  lumber.  This  poor  wretch  has 
left  behind  him  upwards  of  a  thousand 
pounds  in  money,  besides  an  estate  that 
lets  for  nearly  forty  pounds  per  annum, 
which  property,  as  he  had  no  children, 
is  gone  among  his  relations,  to  be,  we 
hope,  the  instrument  of  new  virtues, 
and  not  of  additional  crimes.  We  can 
scarcely  anticipate  any  thing  more  aw- 
ful than  the  thought  of  two  such  spir- 
its meeting  so  suddenly  in  another 
world. 

THE    LATE    LORD    COLLIXGWOOD. 

The  following  particulars  respecting 
that  truly  British  Commander,  Lord 
Collingwood,  were  communicated  by 
an  intelligent  Officer  in  his  Lordship's 
service,  and  who,  from  being  in  the 
same  vessel,  had  the  fullest  opportnnity 
for  observation. 

A  most  striking  feature  in  his  char- 
acter, was  his  strict  economy  in  every 
thing  relative  to  the  service.  The  sails 
of  his  own  ship  were  literally  worn  to 
rags  before  he  suflfered  them  to  be  con- 
demned. He  kept  a  close  watch  over 
his  fleet  in  this  respect,  and  was  highly 
displeased  whenever  he  observed  any 
expense  incurred  where  there  was  not 
a  strict  necessity.  A  vessel  in  his  fleet 
having  displayed  new  sails,  he  ordered 
the  old  ones  to  be  brought  to  him  for 
inspection  ;  and  finding  them  in  far 
better  condition  than  his  own,  he  com- 


manded tlie  foresail  to  be  hoisted  in 
place  of  the  tattered  one  that  was  in 
use:  his  Lordship  then  invited  the 
Captain  of  the  gay  vessel  to  dinner  ; 
and  carelessly  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  his  foresail  ? — "  In  fair  con- 
dition, my  Lord,"  was  the  unwary  an- 
swer. "  If  it  be  good  enough  for  an 
Admiral's  ship,  I  think  it  might  have 
served  a  Captain's." — On  another  oc- 
casion, in  the  midst  of  an  action,  seeing 
that  one  of  the  masts  were  shivered,  he 
ordered  out  the  boat,  and  being  asked 
for  what  purpose  ?  "  To  lake  that  spar 
into  the  store-ship,"  was  the  reply. — 
By  this  unrelaxing  spirit  of  economy, 
he  saved  thousands  to  the  revenue. 

Though  his  attention  was  thus  alive 
to  every  minutiae,  he  gave  his  orders  as 
calmly  in  the  heat  of  an  engagement,  as 
on  ordinary  occasions.  To  his  men 
he  was  always  attentive  and  kind  ;  but 
strict  with  the  officers,  particularly  with 
young  nobility.  He  could  not  bear  to 
see  promotion,  unless  arising  from  mer- 
it ;  and  used  to  say,  "  I  like  a  man  to 
get  in  at  the  port-hole,  not  at  the  cabin- 
window."  He  was  perfectly  plain  in 
his  dress,  and  retained  the  old  fashion. 
A  small  cocked  hat  ;  a  square-cut  blue 
coat,  with  tarnished  epaulettes ;  blue 
waistcoat  and  small-clothes  ;  with 
boots,  guiltless  of  blacking,  but  occa- 
sionally greased,  was  his  costume  on 
state  occasions.  In  his  diet  he  was 
strictly  temperate,  and  even  abstemi- 
ous. So  long  as  his  health  permitted, 
he  constantly  regulated  the  motions  of 
his  own  vessel  :  leaving  his  officers 
scarcely  any  duties  to  perform.  His 
Lordship's  declining  strength  had  long 
called  for  that  repose  which  bis  unre- 
mitted exertions  for  a  series  of  years  so 
amply  merited  ;  but  Government  was 
unwilling  to  dispense  with  his  abilities. 
Whilst  in  this  state,  an  officer,  on  the 
night  preceding  his  death,  came  into  his 
cabin  and  found  him  reclining  on  a 
sofa,  and  asked,  "  Shall  we  wear,  my 
Lord?"  "Wear,"  said  his  Lordship, 
"  wear — they  have  worn  and  torn 
me." — He  expired  the  following  day  ; 
and,  on  opening  the  body,  a  stricture 
was  found  in  the  lower  orifice  of  the 
stomaih,  which  had  totally  precluded 
the  passage  of  any  nourishment,  as  it 
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would  scarcely  permit  even  a  bristle  to  George,  if  he  would  quit  the  English 

pass.  service,  and  take   upon   him  the  com- 

MOSES   LANGDON.  Tiand   of   a    French     squadron."— Sir 

Jan.  24,    1821,   aged   70,  by  falling  George,  after  hearing  him  with    great 

down    stairs,  Moses  Langdon,'  esq.  of  temper,  spiritedly   made   him   this  an- 

Upton  ;  better  known  by   the   appella-  swer : — "Sir,  my  distresses,  it  is  true. 


tion  of  Old  Moses,  from  the  niggardly 
disposidon  he  at  all  times  evinced.  In 
order  to  save  expenses,  he  has  been  fre- 
quently known  to  pick,  dress,  and  eat 
crows  or  magpies,  found  dead  in  the 
fields  by  boys.  He  never  kept  any  ser- 
vant, but  in  order  to  save  wages  he  gave 
an  old  woman  from  the   workhouse  her 


have  driven  me  from  the  bosom  of  my 
country,  but  no  temptation  whatever 
can  estrange  me  from  her  service  ;  had 
this  offer  been  a  voluntary  one  of  your 
own,  I  should  have  deemed  it  an  in- 
sult;  but  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  it 
proceeds  from  a  quarter  that  can  do  no 
wrons:  y  The  Duke  de  Biron  was  so 


victuals  to  dress  his;  he  was  in  the  habit    struck    with   the    public  virtue  of   the 

of  frequenting  Wiveliscombe,  and  put  up 

at  a  small  inn  where  they  dressed  tripe, 

which  he  generally  took  for  his  dinner  ; 

and  if  any  person  sitting  near  him   left 

any  on  their  plates,  he  always   ate  it  up 

with  great  eagerness,    saying  it  was    a 

pity    to     waste  any  thing.     When  at 

home  he  wore   the  coarsest  shirts,  but 

kept  fine  Holland  ones,  which  he  wore 

when  he  went  a  journey  ;  and   if  he 


British  tar,  that  he  instantly  exclaimed, 
"  It  is  a  pity  so  gallant  an  officer 
should  be  lost  to  his  country  :  will  a 
a  thousand  Louis  d'ors  enable  you  to 
revisit  it,  and  to  tender  your  services  to 
your  sovereign  ?"  The  other  replied 
they  would;  the  Duke  immediately 
advanced  him  the  sum,  with  which  Sir 
George  set  out  the  next  day  for  Eng- 
land, where  he  had  not  arrived  a  week 


slept  out,  he  invariably  took  the  shirt  off    before  he  returned  the  Duke's  loan,  ac- 


companied with  the  most  grateful  letter, 
for  the  singular  obligation  he  had  so  po- 
litely conferred  upon  him. 

MOFFAT,  alias  m'coul. 
Lately.  James  iVrCoul,  alias  Mof- 
fat, alias  Martin,  alias  Wilson,  alias 
Moffot.  He  was  a  native  of  Berwick- 
shire, and  was  bred  to  the  business  of  a 
tanner,  which  he  for  some  time  exer- 
cised in  Scotland,  He  afterwards  came 
to  London,  where  he  connected  himself 
fessional  abilities,  thought  this  a  proper  with  the  most  notorious  sharpers,  and 
time  to  wean  his  affections  from  his  subsequently  became  himself  an  adept 
country,  and  therefore  employed  the  and  a  leader.  He  was,  like  the  famous 
Dukede  Biron  to  make  him  an  offer  of  Brodie,  celebrated  as  a  cock-fighter; 
the  command  of  the  French  West  In-  and,  in  pugilism,  was  what  would  now 
dia   fleet,   with  a   sum    of  money  that    in  the  elesanl  language  of  that  science, 

hi  J  I  •  ■  nop  . 

ouid   restore    him    to    independence,    be  styled  a  demi-proiessional  demi-ain- 

The  Duke,  in  consequence  of  this,  in-    ateur  of  the  fancij.     The  connexions 

yited  Sir  George  to  spend  a  month  at    of  his   gang,    of   whom  the  notorious 


and  slept  without  one,  to  prevent  it  be- 
ing worn  out.  He  died  intestate,  and 
his  landed  property,  to  a  considerable 
amount,  falls  to  John  Langdon,  a  second 
cousin,  hitherto  a  day  labourer. 

THE    LATE    LORD    ROD^'EY. 

During  Sir  George  Rodney's  resi- 
dence in  Paris,  so  great  was  his  indi- 
gence, that  he  frequently  knew  not 
where  to  apply  for  a  dinner.  Mon- 
sieur de  Sartine,  no  stranger  to  his  pro 


his  house,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
time  Irequently  sounded  him  with  great 
delicacy  on  the  subject ;  but  not  being 
able  to  make  himself  properly  under- 
stood, at  last  openly  declared  to  him, 
that  "  as  his  royal  master  meant  the 
West  Indies  to  be  the  theatre  of  the 
present  war,  he  uas  commissioned  to 
make     the    handsomest   offers   to    Sir 


Huffey  White  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber, were,  it  is  said,  so  extensive,  that 
he  might  with  some  propriety  be  called 
the  robber  of  the  world  ;  its  ramifica- 
tions extended  over  great  part  of  the 
Continent  of  P^urope,  himself  at  times 
residing  in.  different  towns  in  Holland- 
He  was  in  Hamburtjh  when  that  city 
fell  into  the  hands  ol  the  French,  where 
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he  was  of  considerable  service  to  the 
British  troofis,  which  subsequently 
saved  him  iVom  an  ignominious  death. 
About  filteerj  years  ago,  as  a  mask  for 
his  real  intentions,  he  commenced  a 
morocco  tanning  and  dyeing  concern 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh, 
more,  as  it  is  thought,  with  the  intent 
of  cloaking  his  character,  and  assuming 
a  "  visible  means  of  subsistence,"  than 
for  the  purpose  of  fair  gain.  About 
that  time  he  was  taken  into  custody, 
charged  with  robbing  a  gentleman  in 
the  Theatre,  but  he  got  oft'  from  want 
of  evidence.  His  history  from  this  pe- 
riod is  less  perfect  in  his  own  country 
than  in  the  records  of  Buw-street,  down 
to  the  robbery  of  the  Paisley  Bank's 
branch  of  Glasgow.  Soon  after  that 
transaction  he  was  taken  into  custody, 
and  after  remaining  long  in  Glasgow 
gaol,  obtained  his  liberation,  by  re- 
storing, through  the  medium  of  a  friend 
in  London,  about  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  the  money  of  which  the  Bank  was 
robbed  ;  having,  as  it  was  well  known, 
still  a  larger  sum  of  the  money  then 
lost  to  the  Bank.  He  made  repeated 
visits  to  Aberdeen  and  Dundee,  in  or- 
der to  convert  the  notes  into  bills  on 
London,  in  which  he  succeeded.  At 
last,  with  a  large  sum  of  money  still  on 
his  person,  he  arrived  at  Leith,  and 
succeeded  in  converting  it  also,  being, 
as  was  proved,  the  identical   notes  of 


which  the  Bank  was  robbed,  into  bills 
on  London,  when  he  was  again  appre- 
hended, and  sent  up  to  the  Police- 
office,  Edinburgh  ;  after  another 
imprisonment  and  much  discussion, 
these  bills  were,  by  desire  of  a  very  ac- 
tive Magistrate  of  Edinburgh,  lodged  in 
the  bank.  In  order  to  recover  this 
money,  MofFai  had  the  audacity  to 
raise  various  actions  in  the  Court  of 
Sessions,  and  unsuccessfully  litigated 
for  a  period  of  eight  years,  during 
which  he  was  for  the  most  part  to  be 
found  about  the  Courts  of  Law,  or  at 
certain  tap-rooms,  denouncing  City 
Magistrates,  Judges,  and  Juries.  At 
the  filial  determination  of  this  cause 
against  him  in  the  Jury  Court,  in  May 
last,  the  Witnesses,  it  will  be  recollect- 
ed, so  completely  established  his  being 
a  principal  in  the  robbery,  that  he  was 
taken  into  custody,  tried  before  the 
Court  of  Justiciary  in  the  month  of 
Juue,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be 
executed,  which  sentence  was  after- 
wards commuted  to  transportation  ; 
but  his  health,  from  the  time  of  his  tri- 
al, being  in  a  declining  state,  and  being 
advanced  in  years,  he  was  permitted  to 
remain  in  gaol,  where  this  veteran  in 
villainy,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of 
all  who  ever  heard  of  him,  died  a  nat- 
ural death,  instead  of  ending  his  days 
in  a  foreign  land,  or  expiating  bis 
crimes  on  a  gibbet. 


(New  Monthly  Magazine.) 
THE   FRIARS    OF   DIJON.      A    TAiE. 


BY  T.   CAMPBELL. 


When  honest  men  coufess'd  their  sins. 
And  paid  the  church  genteelly — 

In  Burgundy  two  Capuchins 
Lived  jovially  and  fi-eely. 

They  march'd  about  from  place  to  place, 
With  shrift  and  dispensation  ; 

And  mended  broken  consciences, 
Soul-tinkers  by  vocation. 

One  friar  w  as  Father  Boniface, 
And  he  ne'er  knew  disquiet. 

Save  when  condemnM  to  saying  grace 
O'er  mortifying  diet. 

The  other  was  lean  Dominick, 
Whose slendtr  form,  and  sallow, 

AVoiild  scaroe  have  made  a  caudlewick 
-For  Boniface's  tallow. 


Albeit,  he  tippled  like  a  fish, 
Though  not  the  same  potation  : 

And  mortal  man  ne'er  clear'da  dish 
With  nimbler  mastication. 

Those  saints  without  the  shirts  arrived, 

One  evening  late,  to  pigeon 
A  country  pair  for  aluis,tbat  lived 

About  a  league  from  Dijon— 

Whose  supper-pot  was  set  to  boil, 
On  faggots  briskly  cracking  : 

The  friars  enter'd,  with  a  smile 
To  Jacquez  and  to  Jacqueline. 

They  bow'd,  and  blest  the  dame,  and  then 

In  pious  terms  besought  her. 
To  give  two  holy-minded  mea 

A  meal  of  bread  and  water. 
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For  water  and  a  crust  they  crave, 

Those  mouths  that  even  on  Lent  days 

Scarce  knew  the  taste  of  water,  save 
When  watering;  for  dainties. 

Quoth  Jacquez, "  that  were  soiTy  cheer 

For  men  fatigued  and  dusty  ; 
And  if  ye  supt>'d  on  crusts,  I  fear, 

You'd  go  to  bed  but  crusty." 

So  forth  he  brought  a  flask  of  rich 

Wine  fit  to  feast  Si  lenus. 
And  viands,  at  the  sight  of  which 

They  iaugh'd  like  two  hyaenas. 

Alternately,  the  host  and  spouse 
Regaled  each  pardon-guuger. 

Who  told  them  tales  right  marvellous, 
And  lied  a>  for  a  wager— 

'Bout  churches  like  balloons,  convey'd 

Wilb  aeronautic  martyrs  ; 
And  wells  made  warm,  where  holy  maid 

Had  only  dipt  her  garters. 

And  if  their  hearers  gaped,  I  guess, 
Wiihjaws  three-inch  asunder, 

'Twas  partly  out  of  weariness, 
And  partly  out  of  wonder. 

Then  striking  up  duets,  the  Freres 

Went  on  to  sing  in  matches. 
From  psalms  to  sentimental  airs, 

From  these  to  g!ees  and  catches. 

At  last,  they  would  have  danced  outright. 
Like  a  baboon  and  tame  bear, 

If  Jacquez  had  not  drunk  Good  night, 
And  shewn  them  to  their  chamber. 

The  room  was  high,  the  host  was  nigh- 
Had  wife  or  he  suspicion. 

That  monks  would  make  a  raree-show 
Of  chinks  in  the  partition  f— 

Or  that  two  Confessors  would  come. 
Their  holy  ears  out-rcaehing 

To  conversations  as  hum-drum 
Almost  as  their  own  preaching  ? 

Shame  on  you,  Fiiars  of  orders  grey. 
Thai  peeping  knelt,  and  wriggling, 

And  wh'-n  ye  should  have  gone  to  pray, 
Betook  yourselves  to  giggling  ! 

But  every  deed  will  have  its  meed  : 
And  hark !  what  ihformation 

Has  made  the  sinners,  in  a  trice. 
Look  black  with  consternation. 

The  farmer  on  a  hone  prepares 
His  knife,  a  long  and  keen  one  ; 

And  talks  of  killing  both  the  Freres, 
The  tat  one,  and  the  lean  one. 

To-morrow ,  by  the  break  of  day. 

He  orders  too ,  sa  It-petre, 
And  pickling-tubs  ;  but,  reader,  stay. 

Our  host  was  no  man-eater. 

The  priests  knew  not  that  country-folk 
Gave  pigs  the  name  of  friars  : 

But  start'ed,  witless  of  the  joke. 
As  if  they'd  trod  on  briars. 
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Meanwhile,  as  they  perspired  with  dread, 

The  hair  of  either  craven 
Had  stood  erect  upon  his  head. 

But  that  their  heads  were  shaven. 

What  pickle  and  smoke  us  limb  by  limb ! 

God  curse  him  and  his  lardners  ! 
St.  Peter  will  bed-vil  him, 

If  he  salt-petres  Friars. 

Yet,  Dominick,to  die !— the  bare 

Idea  shakes  one  oddly  :— 
Yes,  Boniface, 'tis  time  we  were 

Beginning  to  be  godly. 

Would  that,  for  absolution's  sake 

Of  all  our  sins  and  cogging. 
We  had  a  whip  to  give  and  take 

A  last  kind  mutual  flogging. 

O  Dominiek,  thy  nether  end 

Should  biec-d  for  expiation. 
And  thou  sbouldst  have,  my  dear  fat  friend, 

A  glorious  flagellation. 

Buthaving  ne'er  a  switch, poor  souls. 
They  bow'd  like  weeping  willows, 

And  told  the  Saints  long  rigmaroles 
Of  all  their  peccadillos. 

Yet  midst  th  is  penitenial  plight 

A  thought  their  fancies  tickled, 
'Twere  better  brave  the  window's  height 

Than  be  at  morning  pickled. 

And  so  they  girt  themselves  to  leap. 

Both  under  breath  imploring 
A  regiment  of  Saints  to  keep 

Their  host  and  hostess  snoring. 

The  lean  one  lighted  like  a  cat, 

Then  scamper'd  oif  like  Jehu, 
Norstopp'd  to  help  the  man  of  fat. 

Whose  cheek  was  of  a  clay  hue — 

Who  being  by  nature  more  design'd 

For  resting  than  for  jumping, 
Fell  heavy  on  his  parts  behind, 

That  broaden'd  with  the  plumping. 

There  long  beneath  the  window's  sconce 

His  bruizes  he  sat  pawing. 
Squat  as  the  figure  of  a  bonze 

Upon  a  Chinese  drawing. 

At  length  he  waddled  to  a  sty  ; 

The  pigs,  you'd  thouglit  for  game  sake. 
Came  round  and  nosed  him  lovingly. 

As  if  they'd  known  their  namesake. 

Meanwhile  the  other  flew  to  town. 

And  with  short  respiration 
Bray'd  like  a  donkey  up  and  down 

Ass-ass-ass-assination  ! 

Men  left  their  beds,  and  night-capp'd  heads 
Popp'd  out  from  every  easement  ; 

The  cats  ran  frighten'd  on  the  leads ; 
Dijon  was  all  amazement. 

Doors  bang'd ,  dogs  bay'd,  and  boys  hurra'd. 
Throats  gaped  aghast  in  bare  rows. 

Till  soundtst-sleeping  watchmen  woke, 
And  even  at  last  the  mayor  rose— 
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Who,  charging;  him  befoi-e  police, 

Demands  of  Dominick  surly. 
What  earthquake ,  fire ,  or  brtaeh  of  peaca 

Made  all  this  liurly-burly  ? 

Ass— quoth  the  priest— ass-assins.  Sir, 
Aiv  (hence  a  league, or  nigher) 

About  to  salt, scrape, massacre, 
Aud  barrel  up  a  friar. 

Soon,  at  the  magistrate's  command, 
A  troop  from  the  gens-d'arnies  house 

Of  twenty  men  rode  sword  in  hand, 
To  storm  the  bloody  farm  Vhouse. 

As  they  were  cantering  toward  the  place, 
Comes  Jacquez  te  the  swineyard. 

But  started  wlien  a  greatround  faca 
Cried,  Rascal,  hold  thy  whinyard. 

'Twas  Boniface,  as  mad  's  King  Lear, 
Pla>  ing  antics  ni  the  piggery  :— 

"  And  what  the  devil  brought  you  here, 
You  mountain  of  a  friar,  eh  ?" 

Ah,  once  how  jolly,  now  how  wan, 
And  blubber'd  with  the  vapours. 

That  frantic  Capuchin  began 
To  cut  fantastic  capers — 

Crying,  Help,  hollo,  the  bellows  blow, 
The  put  is  on  to  slew  me ; 


I  am  a  pretty  pig,  but,  no  ! 
They  shall  not  barbacue  me. 

Nor  was  this  raving  fit  a  sham  ; 

In  truth,  he  was  hysterical. 
Until  they  brought  him  out  a  dram, 

And  that  wrought  like  a  miracle. 

Just  as  the  horsemen  halted  near. 
Crying,  Murderer,  stop,ohoy,oh  ! 

Jacquez  was  comforting  the  frere 
With  a  good  glass  of  noyeau— 

Who  beckon'd  to  them  not  to  kick  up 

A  row  ;  but,  waxing  mellow, 
Squeez'd  Jacquez'  hand,  and  with  a  hicCup 
Said,  You  're  a  damn'd  good  fellow. 

Explaining  lost  but  little  breath  :— 

Here  ended  all  the  matter  : 
So  God  save  Queen  Elizabeth, 

And  long  live  Henry  Quatre  ! 

The  gens-d'armes  at  the  story  broke 

Into  horse-fits  of  laughter. 
And,  as  if  they  had  known  the  joke, 

Their  horses  neigh'd  thereafter. 

Lean  Dominick,  methinks,  his  chaps 
Yawn'd  weary,  worn,  and  moody; 

So  may  my  readers  too  perhaps. 
And  thus  I  wish  'era  Good  day. 


(European  Magazine.) 
ORIGIN   or    THE    STORY    OF   KEJflLWORTH. 


A  T  the  west  end  of  the  Church  of 
Ciimnor,  (says  Ashmole,  in  his 
Antiquities  of  Berkshire,)  are  the  ru- 
ins of  a  manor,  anciently  belonging  as 
a  cell  or  place  of  removal,  as  some  re- 
port, to  the  monks  of  Abingdon. 
There  is,  also,  in  the  said  house,  a 
chamber,  called  Dudley's  Chamber, 
where  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  wife  was 
murdered,  of  which  this  is  the  story 
following  : — 

Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  LfMcester, 
a  very  goodly  persoiiage,  and  singular- 
ly well  featured,  being  a  great  favour- 
ite to  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  thought, 
and  commonly  reported,  that  had  he 
been  a  bachelor  or  widower,  the  queen 
would  have  iisade  him  her  husband ; 
to  this  end,  to  free  himself  of  all  obsta- 
cles, he  commands,  or  perhaps  with 
fair  flattering  inireaties,  desires,  his 
wile  to  repose  herself  here,  at  his  ser- 
vant Anthony  Forster's  house,  who 
then  lived  in  the  aforesaid  manor- 
house  ;  and  also  prescribed  to  Sir 
Richard  Varney,  (a  prompter  to  his 
design)  at  his  comiDg  hither,  that  he 


should  first  attempt  to  poison  her,  and 
if  that  did  not  take  effect,  then  by  any- 
other  way  whatever  to  dispatch  her. 
This,  it  seems,  was  proved  by  the  re- 
port of  Dr.  Walter  Bayly,  sometime 
Fi'liow  of  New  College,  then  living  at 
Oxford,  and  professor  of  physic  in  that 
University,  who,  because  he  would  not 
consent  to  take  away  her  life  by  poison, 
the  earl  endeavoured  to  displace  from 
the  court.  This  man,  it  seems,  report- 
ed for  most  certain,  that  there  was  a 
practice  in  Cumnor  among  the  conspir- 
ators to  have  poisoned  this  young  lady, 
a  little  before  she  was  killed,  which  was 
attempted  after  this  manner.  They 
seeing  the  good  lady  sad  and  heavy, 
(as  one  that  well  knew  by  her  other 
handling  that  her  death  was  not  far 
oft',)  began  to  persuade  her  that  the 
present  disease  was  abundance  of  mel- 
ancholy and  other  humours,  &c,  and, 
therefore,  would  needs  counsel  her  to 
take  some  potion,  which  she  absolutely- 
refused  to  do,  as  still  suspecting  the 
worst ;  whereupon  they  sent  a  messen- 
ger OB   a  day  (uoawares  to  her)  lor 
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Dr.  Bayly,  and  intreated  him  to  per- 
sviade  lier  to  take  some  little  potion  by 
his  direction,  and  they  would  fetch  the 
same  at  Oxford,  meaning  to  have  add- 
ed something  ot  their  own  tor  her  com- 
fort, as  the  doctor  upon  jnstcause  and  con- 
sideration did  suspect,  seeing  their  great 
importunity,  and  the  small  need  the  la- 
dy had  of  a  physician,  and  therefore,  he 
peremptorily  denied  their  request,  mis- 
doubling,  (as  he  afterwards  reported,) 
least  if  they  had  poisoned  her  under  the 
name  of  his  potion,  he  might  have 
been  hanged  for  a  colour  of  their  sin  ; 
and  the  doctor  remained  still  well  as- 
sured, that  this  way  taking  no  effect, 
she  would  not  escape  their  violence, 
which  afterwards  happened  thus: — 
For  Richard  Varney,  above  said,  (the 
chief  projector  in  this  design)  who,  by 
the  earl's  order,  remained  that  day  of 
her  death  alone  with  her,  with  one  man 
only,  and  Forster,  who  had  that  day 
forcibly  sent  away  all  her  servants  to 
Abingdon  market,  about  three  miles 
distant  from  this  place,  they  (I  say, 
whether  first  stifling  her,  or  else  strang- 
ling her)  afterwards  flung  her  down  a 
pair  of  stairs,  and  broke  her  neck, 
using  much  violence  upon  her;  but, 
however,  though  it  was  vulgarly  re- 
ported that  she  by  chance  fell  down 
stairs,  (but  yet  without  hurting  her 
hood  that  was  upon  her  head,)  yet  the 
inhabitants  will  tell  you  there,  that  she 
was  conveyed  from  her  usual  chamber 
where  she  lay,  to  another  where  the 
bed's  head  of  the  chamber  stood  close 
to  a  privy  postern  door,  where  they  in 
the  night  came  and  stifled  her  in  the 
bed,  bruised  her  head  very  much, 
broke  her  neck,  and  at  length  flung 
her  down  stairs,  thereby  believing  the 
world  would  have  thought  it  a  mis- 
chance, and  so  have  blinded  their  vil- 
lainy. But  behold  the  mercy  and  jus- 
tice of  God  in  revenginK  and  discover- 
ing  this  lady's  murder ;  for  one  of  the 
persons  that  was  a  coadjutor  in  this 
murdur,  was  afterwards  taken  for  a 
felony  in  the  marshes  of  Wales,  and 
oflering  to  publish  the  manner  of  the 
aforesaid  murder,  was  privately  made 
away  in  the  prison    by  the  earl's  ap- 


pointment. And  Sir  Richard  Varney, 
the  other  dying  about  the  same  lime  in 
London,  cried  miserably,  and  blas- 
phemed God,  and  said  to  a  person  of 
note  (who  hath  related  the  same  to 
others  since)  not  long  before  his  death, 
that  all  the  devils  in  hell  did  tear  him  to 
pieces.  Forster,  likewise,  alter  this 
fact,  being  a  man  formerly  addicted  to 
hospitality,  company,  mirth,  and  music, 
was  afterwards  observed  to  torsake  all 
this  with  much  melancholy  and  passive- 
ness  (some  say  with  n.adiiess)  pined 
and  drooped  away.  The  wile  also  of 
Bald  Butter,  kinsman  to  the  earl,  gave 
out  the  whole  fact  a  little  before  his 
death.  Neither  are  these  following 
passages  to  be  forgotten,  that  as  soon 
as  ever  she  was  murdered,  they  made 
great  haste  to  bury  her,  before  the  cor- 
oner had  given  in  his  inquest  (which 
the  earl  himself  condemned  as  not  done 
advisedly,)  which  her  father  or  Sir 
John  Robertsett  (as  I  suppose,)  hear- 
ing of,  came  with  all  speed  hither, 
caused  her  corpse  to  be  taken  up,  the 
coroner  to  sit  upon  her,  and  for  enquiry 
to  be  made  concerning  this  business  to 
the  full,  but  it  was  generally  thought 
that  the  earl  stopped  his  mouth,  and 
made  up  the  business  between  them  ; 
and  the  good  earl,  to  make  plain  to  the 
world  the  great  love  he  bore  to  her 
when  alive,  what  a  grief  the  loss  of  so 
virtuous  lady  was  to  his  tender  heart, 
caused  (though  the  thing  by  these  and 
other  means  was  beaten  into  the  heads 
of  the  principal  men  of  the  University 
of  Oxford)  her  body  to  be  re-buried 
in  St.  Mary's  Church,  in  Oxford,  with 
great  pomp  and  solemnity.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  when  Dr.  Babington, 
the  earl's  chaplain,  did  preach  the  fu- 
neral sermon,  he  tript  once  or  twice 
in  his  speech,  by  recommending  to  their 
memories  that  virtuous  lady  so  pitifully 
viiirdered,  instead  of  saying  pitifidlij 
slain.  This  earl,  after  all  his  murders 
and  poisonings,  was  himself  poisoned 
by  that  which  was  prepared  for  others, 
(some  say  by  his  wife,)  at  Cornbnry 
Lodge,  before  mentioned,  though  Ba- 
ker, in  his  Chronicle,  would  have  it  at 
Killingworth,  Anno,  1588. 
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(Eclectic  Review.) 
TRAVELS    IJT    SICILY,    GREECE,    AND    ALBANIA. 


BV   THE   REV.    T.    8.    HUGHES. 


^jn HE  readers  of  our  journal  are  al- 
-■-  ready  familiar  with  the  name  of 
the  redoubted  Vizir  of  Albania;  but  it 
has  beet)  reserved  for  the  present  author 
to  turnish  the  {om[jlete.-it  biogiaplueal 
memoir  of  the  life  of  Ah  Pasha  that 
has  yet  appeared.  The  earlier  paifs 
of  his  history  are  already  involved  in  the 
obscurity  of  tradition,  and  cannot  be 
very  authentically  or  accurately  detail- 
ed. Mr.  Hughes  slates  that  he  perused 
nearly  titty  accounts  compiled  from 
oral  traditions,  without  meeting  two 
that  agreed  with  each  other  either  in 
the  relation  of  facts  or  the  development 
of  motives. 

Ali,  whose  surname  is  Hissas,  was 
born  at  Tepelini,  a  small  town  of  the 
Toskides,  about  the  year  1750.  One 
of  his  ancestors,  named  Muzzo,  having 
been  very  successful  in  the  honourable 
profession  of  a  khftes,  or  robber,  pro- 
cured for  himself  the  lordship  of  Te- 
pelini, which  he  transmitted  to  his  de- 
scendants who  continued  to  hold  it  by  a 
kind  of  feudal  tenure  under  the  pasha 
of  Berat.  Ali's  Grandfather,  after 
whom  he  is  named,  is  stated  to  have 
been  deemed  the  greatest  warrior  of  his 
age.  The  father  of  Ali,  named  Vely 
Bey,  was  a  man  of  humane  disposition 
and  excellent  character :  he  held  for 
some  time  the  pashalic  of  Dervino,  but 
lost  it  through  the  intrigues  of  a  cabal, 
and  retired  to  his  native  lordship  of 
Tepelini,  where,  harassed  by  the  neigh- 
bouring t)eys  and  agas,  who  were  little 
better  than  freebooters,  and  unable  to 
make  head  against  his  enemies,  he  is 
said  to  have  died  of  grief  and  vexation. 
He  left  two  widows  and  three  child- 
ren. 

"  The  mother  of  Ali  and  of  his  sister 
Sha'initza,  was  a  woman  of  uncommon 
talents,  undoubted  courage,  and  deter- 
mined resolution,  but  fierce  and  impla- 
cable as  a  tigress.  Her  first  act  was  to 
get  rid  of  her  rival,  whom  together  with 
her  child  she  took  off  by  poison,  thus 
securing  all  the  rights  and  property   of 


her  husband  to  Ali,  who  at  this  time 
Wfi'i  about  14  years  of  age.  Far  from 
yielding  under  the  disastrous  circum- 
stances of  fortune,  she  armed  heiself 
with  double  fortitude,  and  rising  supe- 
rior to  the  weakness  of  her  sex,  carried 
a  inusket  against  her  enemies  in  the 
field  at  the  head  of  her  faithful  clan, 
performing  all  the  duties  both  of  gene- 
ral and  soldier.  In  most  of  these  en- 
terprises she  took  Ali  as  an  associate, 
though  she.  kept  him  within  the  strictest 
limits  of  obedience.  Plainly  foresee- 
ing that  his  security  depended  chiefly 
upon  his  military  education,  she  accus- 
tomed him  early  to  the  perils  of  an  ac- 
tive and  romantic  life,  and  improved 
his  naturally  strong  constitution  by  ex- 
ercise and  temperance :  she  engaged 
the  oldest  and  most  '  faithful  retainers 
of  her  family  to  animate  his  zeal  by  a 
recital  of  the  history  and  exploits  of  his 
ancestors,  to  correct  his  rash  impetuos- 
ity by  their  experience,  to  instruct  him 
in  all  the  manly  exercises  of  an  Alba- 
nian paikar,  and  to  school  him  in  all 
the  knowledge  of  mankind  and  the  arts 
of  governing  them,  rather  than  in  the 
love  of  book  learning  and  science.  Ali's 
progress  kept  pace  with  her  most  san- 
guine  hopes." 

Mr.  Hughes  has  rather  too  para- 
phrastic a  style  in  stating  a  fact.  As 
to  what  this  worthy  old  lady  plainly 
foresaw,  it  is  mere  conjecture  or  as- 
sumption, nor  is  it  a  matter  of  any 
consequence  :  what  we  want  to  come 
at,  is,  the  fact,  what  she  did,  which 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  this  ; 
she  brought  up  her  son  according  to  the 
c.  ^tom  of  the  country,  and  he  soon  be- 
came an  accomplished  robber.  At  an 
early  age,  he  distinguished  himself  as 
the  best  horseman,  the  swiftest  runner, 
and  the  most  expert  marksman  of  his 
day  ;  and  by  traversing  the  country 
with  his  musket  on  his  shoulder,  he  ac- 
quired perfect  knowledge  of  all  (he 
mountain  fastnesses,  and  every  open- 
ing for  advance  or   retreat.      His   me- 
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mory  is  said  to  be  so  strong,  that  when 
an  old  associate  in  the  prolession  of 
kleftes  has  been  taken  and  brought  be- 
fore him,  he  has  sometimes  aston- 
ished the  culprit  with  a  recital  o(  all 
the  principal  events  of  his  life. 

While  he  was  yet  very  young,  an 
event  is  stated  to  have  occurred,  which, 
if  well  authenticated,  would  seem,  on 
the  principle  of  retaliation,  to  justify 
aliiiost  any  excess  of  vengeance,  and 
in  the  mind  of  a  barbarian  to  constitute 
revenge  a  sacred  duty.  The  inhabi- 
tants ol  Gardiki,  a  large  town  in  the 
mountains  of  Liapwria,  made  a  secret 
expedition  by  night  against  Terpelini, 
and  succeeded  in  carrying  off  both  the 
mother  and  daughter,  Ali  being  acci- 
dentally absent.  The  seizure  of  their 
persons  could  not,  however,  have  been 
the  prii'.iary  object  of  the  expedition, 
especially  as  undertuken  by  the  inhabi- 
tants at  large  of  a  distant  town,  unless 
it  was  ex[)ected  that  they  should  obtain 
a  high  ransom.  The  atrocious  treat- 
ment which  these  defenceless  women 
are  described  as  having  met  with  at 
Gardiki,  would  not  in  that  case  have 
been  ventured  upon  ;  nor  is  it  credible 
that  the  leaders  of  the  expedition,  or 
the    chiefs   of   the  place,   should    have 


faction,  till  she  had  stuffed  the  couches 
of  her  apartment  with  the  hair  of 
the  Giirdikiote  women.  Altera  lapse 
of  forty  years  the  vengeance  of  these 
furies  v\as  exacted  to  the  lull  by  Ali's 
stern  decree — thi-  guilty  but  unfortu- 
nate Gardiki  is  no  more,  and  Shainitza's 
head  reclines  upon  the  ravtn  tresses  of 
its  ciaughtfTS." 

Forty  years  was  rather  a  long  term 
of  impunity  for  this  devoted  town  to 
enjoy.  The  authors  of  the  outrage 
would  in  ihe  natural  course  of  events, 
be  all  extinct,  and  the  ra^en  tresses  of 
even  their  daughters  have  become  tol- 
erably grey,  before  Ali  fulfilled  his 
mother's  dying  injunction.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  so  patient  as  revtnge. 
It  must  have  been  no  ordinary  provo- 
cation, assuredly,  that  induced  the  vi- 
zir, when  he  had  attained  the  plentitnde 
of  his  power,  to  inflict  such  signal  ven- 
geance on  a  town,  the  population  of 
which  was  entirely  Mahommedan. 
Ali's  own  generals  discovered  a  reluc- 
tance to  execute  his  vindictive  inten- 
tions, upon  \^  hich  he  despatched  a  con- 
fidential officer,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
body  of  Greek  and  Albanian  troops, 
with  instructions  to  act  promptly  in 
combination  with  all   the    other  Greeks 


permitted  so  general  a    participation  of    in   the  army.      They,    he   well   knew. 


their  prize.  Alter  they  had  been  de- 
tained prisoners  more  than  a  month, 
the  indignant  Ali,  we  are  told,  \\as  just 
•preparing  to  attempt  their  liberation, 
when  a  bey  of  Gardiki,  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life,  conducted  their  escape  to 
Tepelini. 

"  This  stain  upon  the  honour  of  Ali's 
hon?e  was  considered  indelible  but  by 
blood.  The  authority  of  his  mother, 
•and  the  never-ceasing  in  treaties  of  his 
sister,  who   inherited   all    her    mother's 


would  exterminate  a  Mahommedaa 
tribe  with  the  greatest  alacrity  ;  and  as 
the  Turkish  generals  did  not  dare  to 
interfere,  the  city  was  soon  given  up 
to  all  the  hoirors  of  assault.  Very 
few  persons  escaped.  Those  who 
were  reserved  as  prisoners,  were  after- 
wards, to  the  number  of  between  7  and 
800,  massacred  in  cold  blood  in  the 
presence  of  Ali,  and  their  bodies  left 
unburied  to  rot  upon  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, which   was  a  large  han  near  the 


spirit  (and  who  as  the  old   gevernor  of    commencement   of  the  Gardikiote   ter 


Tepelini  t' Id  us.  had  slie  been  a  man, 
would  have  tought  with  Ali  inch  by 
inch  for  his  dominions,  were  exerted 
to  keep  alive  within  his  heart  the  flame 
of  vengeance.  The  former  on  her 
death-bed  conjured  her  son,  never  to 
stop  till  he  had  exterminated  the  guilty 
race  ;  and  the  latter,  in  all  her  conver- 
sations with  him,  ended  every  speech 
by  the  expression  that  she  could   never 


ntory.  The  gateway  of  the  area 
was  then  walled  up,  and  an  inscription 
placed  over  it  cut  in  stone,  which  signi- 
fies, '  Thus  perish  all  the  enemies  of 
Ali's  house.'  It  is  stated,  that  every 
individual  victim  underwent  a  perso- 
nal examination  by  the  Vizir  himself, 
previously  to  the  order  being  given 
for  the  execution,  and  that  some  few 
in  consequence  were  spared,   probably 


know  peace  of  mind,  or  die  with  satis-    on  its   being  discovered  that  they    were 
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unconnected  with  the  old  inhabitants. 
On  the  same  day,  72  Gardikiote  beys 
and  other  prisoners  of  distinction,  who 
had  been  conveyed  to  luaunina,  and 
treated  with  a  dekisiveshow  ol  clemen- 
cy and  respect,  were  all  strangled. 
From  the  ban  Ali  marched  to  Gardiki 
itself,  which  he  laid  in  ruins,  placing 
it  under  an  anathema,  and  prohibiting 
it  from  ever  again  becoming  the  hal)i- 
tation  ol  man.  The  property  of  its 
citizens  he  had  already  converted  to 
his  own  use  ;  and  as  tliey  were  great 
merchants,  lie  is  stated  to  have  kept  an 
accurate  account  of  all  the  debts  due 
to  them,  and  to  have  exacted  the  most 
punctual  payment. 

"  Every  Gardikiote  that  was  subse- 
quently discovered  within  the  domin- 
ions of  Ali  was  arrested  and  put  to 
death,  when  his  corpse  was  sent  to  aug- 
ment the  mouldering  heap  of  his  unfor- 
tunate countrymen  at  the  han  of  Soliare. 
The  vizir  was  grievously  offended  with 
his  son  V  ely,  who  refused  'o  put  to 
death  some  G.trdikiotes  in  his  service, 
or  surrender  them  up.  It  is  scarcely 
nei-essary  to  observe,  that  Ali  glories  in 
this  deed,  which  he  considers  one  of 
just  and  pious  retribution.  It  occurred 
on  the  15th  of  March,  1812." 

We  have  deviated  from  the  course  of 
the  narrative  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
necting with  the  most  marked  circum- 
stance in  All's  early  lite,  the  tragical 
and  characteristic  sequel.  Soon  after 
it  had  occurred,  the  young  chieftain, 
impatient  to  try  his  strength  against  his 
enemies,  extorted  from  his  mother  an 
unwilling  conseut  that  he  should  take 
the  field. 

"  He  was  fortunnte  in  his  first  at- 
tempts, but  had  neither  troops  nor  mon- 
ey to  prosecute  his  success  :  he  was 
then  defeated  in  his  turn,  and  wandering 
about  the  country  to  escape  his  pursu- 
ers, was  indebted  for  his  safety  to  the 
benevolence  of  several  individuals.  On 
his  return  to  Tepelini,  he  was  received 
with  the  most  indignant  reproaches  by 
his  mother,  who,  it  is  said,  threatened 
to  clothe  him  in  female  attire,  and  shut 
him  up  in  the  harem  ;  and  when,  aiter 
the  most  ardent  solicitations,  he  gained 
from  her  fresh  supplies  and  permission 


again  to  try  the  fortune  of  war,  she  ad- 
ded, in  the  true  laconic  style,  that  she 
expected  to  see  him  return  upon  the 
shoulders  of  his  troops,  either  as  a  con- 
queror or  corpse." 

Again  he  met  with  reverses,  but  in 
his  retreat,  accidentally  discovered,  we 
are  told,  a  treasure  within  the  ruins  of  a 
deserted  monastery,  that  enabled  him  to 
appease  his  mother,  and  raise  fresh 
levies.  At  the  same  lime  he  is  stated 
to  have  connected  himself  very  advan- 
tageously in  a  matrimonial  alliance. 
His  mother  still  held  the  reins  ol  jjov- 
ernment,  and  Ali  appears  to  have  taken 
the  field  as  her  general,  accompanied  in 
the  expedition  both  by  his  mother  and 
his  bride.  The  contest,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  unequal  : 
against  the  forces  headed  by  this  youth- 
ful hero,  the  confederate  beys  of 
Argyro-Castro,  Gardiki,  Kaminitza, 
Goritza,  Chomovo,  and  some  others, 
brougfit  an  overwhehning  army.  Tlie 
Tepelinitt-s  were  routed  and  dispersed 
among  the  mountains  of  Mertzika, 
whose  barriers  alune  saved  them  from 
the  fury  of  the  conquerors.  At  this 
crisis,  Ali  exhibited  all  the  latent  ener- 
gy and  sagacity  of  his  character.  The 
measure  which  he  resolved  upon,  will 
appear  most  extraordinary  ;  it  was  a 
desperate  one;  as  such,  it  was  suited 
to  the  state  of  his  fortunes  ;  but  the 
result  shewed  that  Ali  had  not  inaccur- 
ately calculated  upon  the  probabilities 
ol  success.  Mr.  Hughes  tells  us,  in- 
deed, that  he  ran  no  hazard  from  thus 
placing  himself  in  the  power  of  his 
foes,  inasmuch  as  the  voluntary  su|)[)li- 
ant  of  an  Albanian  chieilain,  whatev- 
er may  be  his  demerits,  is  sure  not  only 
of  protection  in  his  presence,  but  of  an 
escoit  on  his  return. 

"  Knowing  that  a  very  considerable 
detached  portion  of  his  enemies  were 
encamped  upon  the  plain,  and  that  the 
chiefs  of  Argyro-Castro  and  Gardiki, 
the  most  powerful  of  his  opponents, 
had  retired  to  their  respective  cities,  he 
at  once  determined  upon  his  mode  of 
action.  Leaving  his  bed  about  mid- 
night, he  gave  strict  orders  to  his  wife 
that  she  should  keep  the  door  of  their 
apartment  locked,  and  that  when   his 
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mother  came,  according  to  custom,  very 
early  in  the  morning  to  inquire  after 
her  son,  she  should  answer  that  he  was 
asleep  and  wislied  not  to  be  disturbed. 
He  then  departed  alone  and  unprotect- 
ed, gained  the  camp  of  the  confeder- 
ates, and  soon  after  the  dawn  of  day, 
stood  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
sought  his  life.  Astonished  at  his  ap- 
pearance, they  demand  the  motives  of 
his  conduct  :  when  the  young  chief- 
tain with  a  modest  but  undaunted  air 
thus  addresses  them  :  '  The  life  and 
fortunes  of  All  are  in  your  hands  ;  the 
honour  and  existence  of  his  house  de- 
pends upon  your  will  :  here  I  am, 
driven  to  despair  :  I  have  fought  till 
my  means  are  exhausted  ;  I  now  throw 
myself  into  your  power,  and  you  must 
either  destroy  or  support  me  against  my 
enemies  :  but  do  not  deceive  yourselves 
and  suppose  that  you  would  derive 
benefit  from  the  death  of  Ali  :  my  en- 
emies are  in  fact  your  own,  and  they 
seek  my  destruction  only  to  be  enabled 
more  easily  to  place  the  yoke  upon 
your  necks.  The  chiefs  of  Argyro- 
Castro  and  Gardiki,  already  too  formi- 
dable for  the  liherly  of  their  neighbours, 
will  profit  by  my  fall  to  gain  the  sov- 
eigity  of  the  whole  district.  T^^pelini, 
strong  by  nature,  fortified  by  art,  and 
garrisoned  by  my  faithful  Arnaouts, 
might,  if  I  were  supported,  present  an 
invinc-ibic  barrier  against  their  ambitious 
di'signs  :  but  if  they  once  gain  posses- 
sion of  this  fortress,  they  will  not  on- 
ly have  the  means  of  annoying  their 
neighbours,  but  of  securing  themselves 
from  all  retaliation.  Destroy  me  then, 
if  you  please,  but  be  assured  that  my 
destruction  will  be  the  prelude  of  your 
own.' 

"  In  the  mean  time,  Ali's  mother 
came  as  usual  to  his  chamber  door,  and 
was  answered  by  his  wile  ai-cordiufr  to 
her  instructions.  Tliis  being  repeated 
two  or  three  times  at  intervals,  she  or- 
dered the  door  to  be  broken  0|ien. 
Not  finding  Aii  within,  and  learning  in 
what  manner  he  had  departed,  she  tore 
her  hair,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house 
in  a  wild  disorder,  took  the  same  route 
her  son  had  taken,  shrieking  violently, 
and  calling  upon  his  name  till  the 
mountains  echoed  with  her  cries.     No 


long  time  elapsed  before  she  met  the 
object  of  her  search  returning  to  her 
presence,  at  the  head  of  those  very 
troops  who  had  espoused  his  cause, 
and  whose  assistance  enabled  him  so  ef- 
fectually to  make  head  against  his  re- 
maining enemies,  that  he  obtained  a 
peace." 

The  old  lady  died  soon  after — some 
will  have  it  not  a  natural  death,  but  our 
author  totally  disbelieves  the  accusation 
that  would  add  to  her  son's  criiTies, 
that  of  matricide :  he  only  kept  her  a 
state  prisoner  in  the  apartments  of  the 
harem,  to  prevent  her  from  fatiguing 
herself  with  the  cares  of  government. 
Ali,  now  his  own  master,  became  a 
leader  of  banditti  on  a  large  scale  ;  but, 
somehow  or  other,  his  good  fortune, 
which  has  always  served  him  in  in- 
trigue, has  repeatedly  failed  him  in  the 
field.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  Kourt, 
pasha  of  Berat  ;  but  the  conqueror, 
instead  of  treating  him  like  a  rebel, 
'  honoured  him,'  as  Mr.  Hughes  has 
it,  with  his  confidence  :  that  is  to  say, 
he  made  good  use  of  his  services  in  a 
war  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the 
pasha  of  Scutari  ;  and  at  length,  find- 
ing the  young  heio  loo  great  a  favourite 
with  the  soldiers,  as  well  as  with  cer- 
tain members  of  his  own  household, 
sent  him  back  to  Tepelini,  enriched 
with  presents  of  considerable  vaiue. 
Again  Ali  resumed  the  profession  of 
Kleltes,  choosing  the  mountains  of 
Epirus  as  the  scene  of  his  operations. 
Again  he  becan.e  a  prisoner  ;  and 
earnest  application  was  made  to  the 
pasha  of  loannina,  who  was  now  mas- 
ter of  his  tale,  to  make  a  public  exwm- 
ple  of  him.  The  pasha,  liowever,  hud 
his  reasons  for  preferring  to  niak  a 
friend  of  his  prisoner,  and  is  said  not 
only  to  have  liberated  him,  but  to  have 
supplied  him  with  the  means  of  ra  sing 
a  fresh  band  of  ireebooters,  at  the  head 
of  whom,  Ali  reniiered  the  whole 
country  so  unsaie  for  merchants  and 
travellers  of  every  descriiition,  that  his 
fanie  reached  ConsianiiiH'ple,  and  the 
Porte  issued  an  order  t(j  the  derven- 
pasha  ol  Rome;ia,  to  atl^K  k  and  exter- 
minate the  offenders.  The  der' en- 
pasha  happened  to  be  no  other  than 
Ali's  old  friend,  Kourt,  pasha  of  Berat ; 
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and  an  amicable  negotiation  was  en- 
tered into  between  the  two  parties,  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  Kourt  ac- 
cepted of  Ah's  services  in  an  expedi- 
tion he  was  about  to  undertake  against 
some  enemies  of  the  state,  procured 
his  pardon  from  Constantinople,  and 
gave  him  a  high  military  command  at 
his  own  court.  This  he  did  not  long 
retain  ;  he  was  detected  in  an  intrigue 
with  the  pasha's  married  daughter,  and 
obligt^d  to  flee.  He  then  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  pasha  of  Negropont, 
and  having  acquired  a  great  deal  of 
wealth,  returned  once  more  to  Tepelini, 
to  recommence  operations  on  his  own 
private  account.  His  first  attempt  was 
too  daring  for  his  means  :  he  endeav- 
oured, we  are  told,  to  take  advantage 
of  internal  division  in  the  great  city  of 
Argyro-Castro,  and  to  introduce  bis 
own  troops  into  the  place  ;  but  this 
project  did  not  succeed.  He  then  fell 
upon  the  town  of  Libochobo,  which, 
tosrether  with  several   others  of  small 


note,  submitted  to  his  arms.  The 
strong  place  of  Chormovo  he  contrived 
to  take  by  what  hardly  deserves  the 
name  of  stratan^em  ;  by  perfidy  of  the 
most  unblushing  and  atrocions  kind. 
The  inhabitants  had  been  among  the 
earliest  confederates  against  his  family, 
and  his  revenge  longed  to  glut  itself 
with  a  sacrifice.  Having  massacred  a 
great  multitude  of  the  inhabitants,  he 
sold  the  women  and  children  into 
slavery,  and  razed  the  town  to  the 
ground.  This  was  not  enough  :  the 
most  delicious  morsel  of  vengeance  re- 
mains behind.  The  head  of  a  family 
named  Prifti,  particularly  obnoxious 
to  Ali,  was  seized  by  his  orders  ;  a 
spit  was  run  through  his  body,  and  the 
wretched  victim  was  roasted  alive.  By 
this  horrid  act,  in  which  he  emulated 
the  first  Crusaders,  he  spread  a  terror 
of  his  name  throughout  the  surround- 
ing tribes,  many  of  whom  submitted 
to  him  without  resistance. 

To  be  continued. 


(Literary  Gazette.) 
SONG. 


BY    HENRY  NEELE. 


The  following  Song  we  insert  to  do  credit  to  a  bard 
whom  we  belie\  e  to  be  a  youug  «  riter,  and  «  ho 
is  evidently  a  modest  and  unassuming  candidate 
for  fame. 

THIS  silent  glen,  this  silent  glen, 

O  how  I  love  its  solitude  ! 
Far  from  those  busy  haunts  of  men. 

Far  from  the  heartless  multitude. 
No  eye,  save  Nature's  sovereign  beam  ; 
No  breath,  but  heaven's,  to  break  the  dream  ; 
No  voice,  but  yonder  babbling  stream. 

Dares  on  the  ear  intrude . 

The  peace — the  peace  of  graves  is  here  ; 

O  that  it  would  but  last  ! 
But  man  lives  like  the  waning  year, 

Till  joy's  last  leaf  is  past : 
His  bliss,  like  autumn-plants,  of  power 
To  flourish  for  a  transient  hour, 
Ere  the  bud  ripens  to  a  flower 

Dies  on  the  wintry  blast. 

Yon  Alder  tree— see, how  she  courts 
The  zephyrs  as  they  stray : 


Yea  every  breeze  with  which  she  sport* 

Scatters  a  leaf  away  ; 
So  man  will  wreaths  of  Pleasure  crave, 
Tho'  with  each  flower  a  thorn  she  gave, 
And  the  last  leaves  him  in  the  grave, 

To  coldness  and  decay  ! 

How  fearfully  that  hollow  blast 
Raved  round  the  mountains  hoar ; 

Ruffled  the  wave,  in  fury  pass'd 
The  heath— and  was  no  more  ! 

Such  is  the  fame  of  moi  tal  man — 

In  pride  and  fury  it  began. 

Yet  sooner  e'en  than  life's  brief  span 
The  empty  noise  was  o'er. 

And  e'n  to  those  for  whom  is  spread 

Joy's  banquet  richly  crown'd. 
This  world  is  but  a  gorgeous  bed, 
Where,  in  fast  slumber  bound, 
Pomp's  gaudy  trappings  spread  beneathj 
They  dream  away  life's  fleeting  breath. 
Till  night  comes  closing  in,  and  Death 
Draws  his  dark  drapery  round. 
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(Blackwood's  Magazine.) 

beard's  treatise  of  god's  judgments. 

Lond.  1631.    ito. 

^T^HIS   is  a  very  interesting   book  to  sure  rewards  of  the  good,  which  used 

those  who  are  fond  of  lonjj  stories  formerly  to  be  the  highly  prized  occu- 

and  narrations,  and  who  are  not  like  the  pants  of  the  cottage   and  the  hall   win^ 

good    author,    particularly     scrupulous  dow,   which   were  handed  down   from 

as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  those  mate-  father    to  son    with  a  kind  of  supersti- 

rials  which  conduce  to  tlieir  amusement,  tious   reverence,   which    were  to   their 

Tt  is  a  collection  of  relations  of  God's  possessors  as  a  body  of  practical  divini- 

judgments    against  the  several  sorts  of  ty,   from    which    they    could    and   did 

sins,  marshalled   according  to  the  order  educe    all    that   was   necessary  to   give 

of  the    Ten  Commandments, — full  of  to  virtue  its  firmness,  and  to    piety  its 

sanguinary    details     of    cruelties    and  fervour.      These  are  now  no  more  to  be 

slaughters, — of  horrible  crimes  and  hor-  seen;  they  have  given  place   to  newer 

rible  punishments, — of  devils  and  dia~  and     less    interesting   inmates,    to    the 

boHcal  visitations, — of  tyrants  and  their  trash   of  morbid    fanaticism,    and    the 

dismal  ends,  and    of  events  and  occur-    ravings  of republican  gloom. 

Fences  chiefly  of  a  dark  and  gloomy  It  inay  be  true,  that  this  change  is  part- 
tincture,  related  throughout  with  the  ly  owing  to  the  increasing  intelligence 
utmost  simplicity  and  earnestness,  and  of  the  people,  that  as  they  have  grown 
interesting  from  their  variety  and  de-  wiser,  they  have  learned  to  despise  the 
scriptive  naivete.  There  was  a  time  siinpjicity  and  credulity  of  their  fore- 
when  books  of  this  kind  were  more  at-  fathers;  but  from  vs'hatever  cause  it 
tended  to  than  at  present;  and  as  the  may  arise,  nothing  can  be  clearer,  than 
fact  is  indicative  of  the  thorough  change  that  the  reverence  and  regard  which 
which  has  taken  place  in  manners  and  was  formerly  paid  by  the  common  peo- 
methods  of  mstruction,  we  will  just  cur-  pie  to  example  and  practice,  has  van- 
rently  notice  its  developeinent.  With  ished  and  departed  ;  and  that  now  they 
our  forefathers,  at  least  with  the  most  have  lost  nearly  all  the  humility  of  dis- 
illiterate  part  of  them,  the  mode  of  ciples,  without  gaining  much  of  the 
teaching  by  example,  was  of  all  others  knowledge  of  teachers.  Unlortunateiy, 
the  most  efficacious  :  It  supplied  the  superficial  learning  is  neither  favourable 
place  of  a  thousand  disquisitions  and  to  the  qualities  of  the  head  or  the  heart, 
theories  of  morality,  by  affording  living  and  adds  to  the  obstinacy  of  intellect, 
impersonations  of  all  that  morality  while  it  facilitates  the  depravation  of 
teaches  us  to  imitate  or  shun,  by  pre-  morals.  We  do  not  wish  the  people 
senting  what  only  could  be  effective  to  be  kept  in  ignorance,  but  certainly 
with  the  vulgar,  parabolical  delinea-  that  state  of  mental  cultivation  is  best 
tions,  at  once  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  for  them  which  best  enables  them  to  dis- 
and  too  vivid  not  to  be  highly  impres-  charge  their  duty  to  their  God  and  king, 
sive.  Speculative  inquiries,  which  are  Whether  that  which  existed  in  the 
at  best  of  little  use  in  the  direction  of  times  of  our  forefathers  had  this  effect, 
lite,  they  could  not  understand  ;  their  we  shall  not  decide  ;  but  certainly  that 
little  modicum  of  light  and  knowledge,  which  now  exists,  has  had  a  very  cou- 
Was  drawn  from  other  and  more  intelli-  trary  operation. 

gible  sources,  not  from  the  nicer  and  This  change,  too,  we  think  to  be  la- 
more  delicate  intricacies  of  reasoning,  mented  for  its  tendency  to  innovate  on 
but  from  the  grosser  and  more  substan-  the  manners  of  our  ancestors,  and  pro- 
tial  images  of  reality.  Hence  those  duce,  instead  of  the  old  English  cha- 
ponderous  tomes  pregnant  with  stories  racter,  a  new  species  of  national  habits, 
of  the  fatal  exits  of  the  wicked,  and  the  with  none  of  those  endearing  peculiari- 
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ties  which  made  that  character  vahiable.  We  will  now  proceed  to  our  extracts. 
We  never  take  up,  for  instance,  such  a  The  first  is  the  following  story  of  rats : 
work  as  the  present,  without  its  bring-  — Whether  it  has  any  mystical  mean- 
ing to  our  minds  times  long  past,  when  ing  or  reference  to  the  present  times, 
the  lather  of  a  family  read  aloud  to  his  we  cannot  pretend  to  judge.  Certainly- 
eager  assembly,  the  dolorous  and  tragi-  Pharoah's  case,  including  the  Red  Sea, 
ca-l  events  it  records,  heard  with  breath-  was  prelefahle  to  this, 
less  anxiety  and  solemn  awe,  of  which  "  Among  all  the  strange  examples  of 
the  credulity  had  something  of  the  sim-  God's  judgments  that  euer  were  de- 
plicity  of  innocence,  and  the  sanctity  of  dared  in  this  world,  that  one  that  be- 
religion. —  fell  a  King  of  Poland,  called  Fopiell, 
But  to  return  to  the  book. — Our  for  his  murders,  is  for  the  straugenesse 
worthy  author  seems  particularly  par-  thereof  most  worthie  to  be  had  in  me- 
tial  to  the  tales  of  diablerie.  Not  an  morie  :  he  reigned  in  the  yeare  of  our 
instance  is  there  recorded  of  the  bodily  Lord  1346.  This  man,  among  other 
appearance  of  his  Satanic  Majesty,  of  his  particular  kinds  of  cursings  and 
which  has  escaped  his  industrious  zeal  swearing,  whereof  he  was  no  niggard, 
and  praiseworthy  diligence.  So  used  vsed  ordinarily  this  oath.  If  it  be  not 
does  he  seem  to  these  kind  of  visita-  true,  would  rats  might  deuour  me ; 
tions,  that  he  relates  the  hoisting  up  of  prophecying  thereby  his  owne  destruc- 
sundry  unfortunate  creatures  by  their  tion  ;  for  he  was  deuoured  euen  by  the 
Mt-phistophiles,  as  if  it  were  merely  the  same  means  which  he  so  often  wished 
lifting  up  o(  a  bag  of  cotton  or  a  bale  of  for,  as  the  sequele  of  his  historie  will 
calicoes,  or  merely  the  harmless  flight  declare.  The  father  of  this  Popiell 
of  some  aspiring  aeronaut.  His  devils,  feeling  himselfe  neere  death,  resigned 
too,  seem  fiends  of  some  gout,  and  by  the  gouernment  of  his  kingdome  to  two 
no  means  so  incapable  of  participating  of  his  brethren,  men  exceedingly  reuer- 
in  the  pleasures  of  a  good  dinner  as  we  enced  of  all  men  for  the  valour  and  ver- 
have  been  led  to  believe.  In  one  of  tue  which  appeared  in  them.  He  be- 
the  extracts  following,  our  readers  will  ing  deceased,  and  Popiell  growne  vp 
perceive,  that  the  banquet  was  the  only  to  ripe  and  lawfull  yeares,  when  he 
article  injured  by  the  diabolical  incur-  saw  himselfe  in  full  libertie,  without  all 
sion.  This,  however,  would  be  no  bridle  of  gouernment  to  doe  what  ha 
pleasing  circumstance,  especially  to  a  listed,  he  began  to  giue  the  full  swindge 
confirmed  gastropliilist  ;  and  we  think  to  his  lawlesse  and  vnrulie  desires,  in 
we  could  point  out  some  gentlemen  to  such  sort,  that  within  few  days  he  be- 
whom  it  would  occasion  as  much  mace-  came  so  shamelesse,  that  there  was  no 
ration  of  spirit  as  an  actual  transit  of  kind  of  vice  which  appeared  not  in  his 
themselves,  diaholo  duce  et  auspice,  behauour,  euen  to  the  working  of  the 
Another  thing  remarkable  in  our  au-  death  of  his  owne  vncles,  for  all  their 
thor  is,  his  extraordinary  facility  in  con-  faithfull  dealing  towards  him,  which 
verting  every  occurrence  into  a  judg-  he  by  poyson  brought  to  passe.  Which 
rnent.  Be  it  what  it  was  before  it  being  done,  he  caused  himselfe  forth- 
weiit  into  his  forge,  an  accident  the  with  to  be  crowned  with  garlands  of 
most  common,  a  death  the  most  natural,  flowers,  and  to  be  perfumed  with  pre- 
out  it  issues  immediately  from  thence,  cious  ointments:  and  to  the  end  the 
a  most  manifest  and  unquestionable  better  to  solemnize  his  entrie  to  the 
judgment,  impossible  to  be  mistaken,  crowne,  commaunded  a  sumptuous  and 
Let  a  notorious  sinner  make  any  given  pompous  f)anket  to  be  prepared,  vvhere- 
exit,  and  he  will  immediately  demon-  unto  all  the  Princes  and  Lords  of  his 
strate  the  fitness  of  it  to  the  case, — the  kingdome  were  inuited.  Now  as  they 
adaptation  of  the  punishment  to  the  sin,  were  about  to  giue  the  onset  vpon  the 
and  the  sin  to  the  punishment.  This  delicate  cheare,  behold  an  armie  of  rats 
is  all,  however,  certainly  harnilt-ss  :  and  sallyi"g  out  of  the  dead  and  putiified 
if  it  be  not  very  sensible,  is  yet,  we  bodies  of  his  vncles  set  vpon  him,  his 
think,  very  eateriaiaing.  wile,  and  children,  amid  their  dainties, 
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to  gnaw  tbem  with  their  sharp  teeth, 
insomuch  that  his  gard  with  all  their 
weapons  and  strength  were  not  able  to 
chase  them  away,  but  being  weary  with 
resistin^T  their  daily  and  mightie  assaults, 
gaue  ouer  the  battaile :  wheretore 
counsell  was  giuen  to  make  great  coale 
fires  round  about  them,  that  the  rats  by 
that  meanes  might  be  kept  off,  not 
knowing  that  no  policie  or  power  of 
man  was  able  to  withstand  the  vn- 
changeable  decree  ol  God  ;  for,  for  all 
their  huge  forces,  they  ceased  not  to  run 
through  the  midst  of  them,  and  to  as- 
sault with  their  teeth  this  cruel!  mur- 
derer. Then  they  gaue  him  counsell 
to  put  himselfe,  his  wife,  and  children 
into  a  boat,  and  thrust  it  into  the 
middest  of  a  lake,  thinking  that  by 
reason  of  the  waters  the  rats  would  not 
approach  vnto  them  :  but  alas  in 
vaine  ;  tor  they  swum  through  the  wa- 
ters amaine,  and  gnawing  the  boat, 
made  such  chini'kes  into  the  sidi'S  there- 
of, that  the  water  began  to  run  in  : 
which  being  perceiued  of  the  boatmen, 
amazed  them  sore,  and  made  them 
make  post  bast  vnto  the  shore,  where 
he  was  no  sooner  arriued,  but  a  fresh 
muster  of  rats  vniting  their  forces  with 
the  former  encountred  hire  so  sore,  that 
they  did  him  more  scath  than  all  the 
rest.  Whereupon  all  his  gard,  and  oth- 
ers that  were  there  present  for  his  de- 
fence, perceiuing  it  to  be  a  judgment  of 
God's  vengeance  vpon  him,  abandoned 
and  forsooke  him  at  once  :  who  seeing 
himselfe  destitute  of  succour,  and  for- 
saken on  all  sides,  flew  into  a  high 
tower  in  Cbousuitze,  whither  also  they 
pursued  him,  and  climbing  euen  vp  to 
the  highest  roome  where  he  was,  first 
eat  vp  his  wife  and  children  (shee  be- 
ing guiltie  of  his  vncles  death)  and  last- 
ly gnevv  and  deuoured  him  to  the  verie 
bones." 

As  the  two  next  narrate  procreations 
rather  out  of  the  ordinary  way,  they  de- 
serve to  go  together  : — 

"  After  the  same  sort  was  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  called  Hatto,  punish- 
ed in  the  yere  940,  vnder  the  reigne  of 
the  Emperour  Otho  the  great,  for  the 
extreme  crueltie  which  he  vsed  towards 
certain  poore  beggars,  in  time  of  lamine, 
who  being  requested    by   one   of  his 


poore  subiects  to  sell  him  some  corne 
for  his  money,  when  there  was  none  to 
be  gotten  elsewhere ;  answered,  he 
could  spare  none,  by  reason  hee  had 
scarce  ynough  for  his  owne  hogs  :  which 
hoggish  disposition  the  Lord  requited  in 
its  owne  kind,  for  his  wife  at  the  next 
litter  brought  forth  seuen  pigs  at  one 
birth  to  increase  the  number  ot  his  hogs  : 
that  as  he  had  preferred  filihie  and 
ouglie  creatures  before  his  poore  breth- 
ren, in  whom  the  image  of  God  in 
some  sort  shined  forth,  so  hee  might 
haue  his  owne  getting  more  of  that  kind 
to  make  much  of,  since  hee  loued  them 
so  well." 

"  Another  not  so  cruell  and  disdain- 
full  as  the  former,  yet  cruell  and  dis- 
dainfull  ynough  to  pluck  downe  ven- 
geance vpon  his  head,  would  not  see 
his  father  beg  indeed,  nor  yet  abjure 
him  as  the  other  did  ;  but  yet  vnder- 
taking  to  keepe  him,  vsed  him  more 
like  a  slaue  than  a,  father,  for  what 
should  bee  too  deere  for  him  that  gaue 
us  life  ?  yet  euerie  good  thing  was  too 
deere  for  this  poore  father.  Vpon  a 
time  a  daintie  morsel  of  meat  was  vpon 
the  boord  to  be  eaten,  which  as  soone 
as  he  came  in  he  conueied  away,  and 
foisted  in  courser  victuals  in  the  roome. 
But  mark  what  his  dainties  turned  to  : 
when  the  seruant  went  to  fetch  it  againe, 
hee  found  instead  of  meat  snakes,  and  of 
sauce  serpents,  to  the  great  terrour  of 
his  conscience  ;  but  that  which  is  more, 
one  of  the  serpents  leaped  in  his  face, 
and  catching  hold  by  his  lip,  hung  thero 
till  his  dying  day,  so  that  hee  could  neu- 
er  feed  himselfe,  but  hee  must  feed  the 
serpent  withall.  And  this  badge  car- 
ried hee  about  as  a  cognisance  of  an 
vnkind  and  vngrateful  sonni\" 

We  now  proceed  to  our  diabolical 
quotations,  and  hope  our  readers  will 
imitate  the  example  of  our  author,  and 
give  all  due  faith  and   credit  to  them. 

The  following  we  particularly  re- 
commend to  our  readers  for  the  good 
moral  it  inculcates  : — 

"  Diners  noblemen  were  striuing  to- 
gether at  a  horse  race,  and  in  their 
course  cried  tbe  diuell  take  the  last. 
Now  the  last  was  a  horse  that  broke 
loose,  whom  the  diuell  hoisted  vp  into 
the  aire  and  took  cleaiie  away.    Which 
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teacheth  us  not  to  call  for  tlie  diuell, 
for  liH  is  readie  alwaies  about  vs  uncall- 
ed and  vnlooked  for,  yea  many  legions 
of  them  compasse  us  about  euen  in  our 
best  actions  todisturbe  and  peruert  vs." 
We  think  such  executioners  of  the 
law  as  the  foUuvvinfr  would  startle  the 
worshipful  Court  ot  Session  : 

"  In   the  towne  ol  Rutliiiquen  a  cer- 
taine  pa-seuger  cairie  into   an  Inne,  and 
gaue  a  budget  to  his  host   to   be   kept, 
in  the  which  there  was  a  great  summe 
of  money  ;   but    when    he  detnaunded 
it  againe  at  his  departure,   the  host  de- 
nied it,  and    gaue  him  injurious   words, 
with  many  mockes  and  taunts  :  where- 
upon the  passenger  calleth  him  in  ques- 
tion belore  the    ludge,  and  because   he 
wanted   witnesses,  desircth  to  have  him 
sworne,  who  without  all  scruple  offer- 
ed to   swear  and    protest,  that   he  neuer 
received  or  concealed  any   such  budget 
of  money  from  him,  giuing  himselfe  to 
the  diuell  if  he  swore  falsely.      The  pas- 
sengt^r  seeing  his  forwardness  to  ciamne 
himselfe,  demanded  respite  to  consider 
of  the  matter,  and   going  out,  he  meets 
with  two  men,   who  enquire  the  cause 
of  his  coming  thither  ;  and    being  in- 
formed by  him,   offer  their   heipe  vnto 
him   in   his  cause  ;  thereupon  they  re- 
turne  belore   the  ludge,  and  these  two 
vnknown  persons  justitie  that  the  budg- 
et was  deliuered  vnto  the  host,  and  that 
he    had    hidden   it    in    such    a    place  : 
whereat  the   host    being  astonished,  by 
his  countenance  and  gesture  discouered 
his  guiltinesse  :     the    ludge  thereupon 
resolued  to  send  him  to    prison,  but  the 
two  vnknown  witnesses  (who  were  in- 
deed  two  fiends  of  hell)  began  to  say, 
you  shall  not  need,  for    we  are  sent   to 
punish  his  wickednesse  ;  and  so  saying 
they     hoisted    him    vp   into    the    ayer, 
where  he  vanished  with  them,  and  was 
neuer  after  foimd." 

We  will  club  together  a  few  more. 
"  There  was  a  Coniurer  at  Sallz- 
bourg  that  vaunted,  that  he  could  gath- 
er together  all  the  serpents  within  half  a 
iTiyle  round  about  into  a  ditch,  and  leed 
thi  m  and  bring  them  vp  there:  and  be- 
ing about  the  experiment,  behold  the 
old  and  grand  serpent  came  in  the 
while,  which  whilst  he  thought  by  the 
force  ot  his  charmes  to  make  to  enter 


into  the  ditch  among  the  rest,  he  set 
vpon  and  inclosed  him  round  about  like 
a  girdle  so  strongly,  that  he  drew  hini 
perforce  into  the  ditch  with  him,  where 
he  miserably  died.  Marke  here  the 
wages  of  such  wicked  miscreants,  that 
as  they  make  it  their  occupation  to  a- 
buse  simple  foike,  they  are  themselues 
abused  and  cousened  ot  the  diuell,  who 
is  a  finer  iuggler  than  them  all." 

"  It  was  a  very  lamentable  spectacle 
that  chaunced  to  the  Gouernour  of 
Mascon,  a  Magitian,  whom  the  diuell 
snatched  vp  in  dinnerwhile,  and  hoist- 
ed aloft,  carrying  him  three  times  about 
the  towne  of  Mascon  in  the  presence  of 
many  beholders,  to  whom  he  cryed  on 
this  manner,  HeIpe,  helpe,  my  friends; 
so  that  the  whole  towne  stood  amazed 
thereat,  yea  and  the  remeti)brance  of 
this  strange  accident  sticketh  at  this  day 
fast  in  the  minds  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  this  countrey  ;  and  they  say,  that 
this  wretch  bailing  giuen  himselfe  to  the 
diuell,  prouided  store  of  holy  bread  (as 
they  call  it)  which  he  alwaies  carried 
about  with  him,  thinking  thereby  to 
keep  himselfe  from  his  clawes  ;  but  it 
served  him  but  small  stead,  as  his  end 
declared." 

"  There  was  a  certaine  blaspheu>ous 
wretch  that  on  a  time  being  with  his 
companions  in  a  common  Inne  carous- 
ing and  making  merrie,  asked  them,  if 
they  thought  a  man  was  possessed  with 
a  soiile  or  no  ?  Whereunto  when  some 
replyed,  that  the  souls  of  men  were  im- 
mortall,  and  that  some  of  them  after  re- 
lease from  the  bodie  liued  in  heatien, 
others  in  hell;  for  so  the  writings  of 
the  Prophets  and  Apostles  instructed 
them  :  he  answered  and  swore,  that  he 
thought  it  nothing  so,  but  rather  that 
there  was  no  soule  in  man  to  suruiue 
the  bodie,  but  that  heauen  and  hell 
were  mere  fables,  and  inuentions  of 
priests  to  get  gaine  by  ;  and  for  him- 
selfe he  was  readie  to  sell  his  soule  to 
any  that  would  buy  it :  then  one  of  his 
companions  tooke  vp  a  cup  of  wine  and 
said.  Sell  me  thy  soule  for  this  cup  of 
wine:  which  he  receiuing,  bad  him  take 
his  soule,  and  dranke  vp  the  wine. — 
NowSathan  himselfe  was  there  in  man's 
sha|)e  (as  commonly  he  is  neuer  farre 
from  such  meetings)  and  bought  it  a- 
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gaine  of  the  other  at  the  same  price, 
and  by  and  by  bad  him  giue  him  his 
soule  ;  the  whole  rompany  affirming, 
it  was  meet  he  should  haue  it,  since  he 
had  bcuLjht  it,  not  perceiuing  the  deuill: 
but  presently  he  laying  hold  on  this 
sonle  seller,  cariied  him  into  the  ayre 
betore  them  all,  toward  his  owne  habit- 
ation, to  the  great  astonishment  and  a- 
mazement  of  the  beholders  ;  and  from 
that  day  to  this  he  was  nener  heard  of, 
but  tryed  to  his  paine  that  men  had 
soules,  and  that  hell  was  no  fable,  ac- 
cording to  his  godlesse  and  profane 
opmion." 

Tiiese  were  indeed  visitations  of  no 
pleasant  nature,  and  we  heartily  hope 
none  of  our  readers  may  be  whipped 
off  in  so  summary  a  manner. 

The  following  finishes  our  quota- 
tions : — 

"  A  certaine  man  not  farre  from  Gor- 
litz  prouided  a  sumptuous  supper,  and 
inuited  many  guests  vnto  it,  who  at  the 
time  appointed  refijsing  to  come,  he  in 
anger  cried,  then  let  all  thediuels  in 
hell  come  :  neither  was  his  wish  triuo- 
lous  ;  for  a  number  of  those  hellish 
fiends  came  forthwith,  whom  he  not 
discerning  from  men,  came  to  welcome 
and  entertaine  :  but  as  he  tooke  them 
by  the  hands,  and  perceiued  in  stead  of 
fingers  clawes,  all  dismaied  he  ran  out 
of  the  doors  with  his  wife,  and  left  none 
in  the  house  but  a  young  infant  with  a 
foole  sitting  by  the  fire,  whom  the 
diuels  had  no  power  to  hurt,  neither 
any  man  else,  saue  the  goodlie  supper, 
which  they  made  away  withall,  and  so 
departed." 

This  last  is  certainly  a  most  deplora- 
ble case,  and  we  may  truly  say.  Finis 


coronal  opus.  For  the  loss  of  the  good- 
lie  supper  we  heartily  sympathise  with 
the  sufferer  ;  and  if  such  a  judt^meut 
would  not  teach  him  to  use  better  lan- 
guage for  the  future,  we  fear  his  case 
was  hopeless.  Let  our  readers  beware 
how  they  make  use  of  such  incautious 
expressions  whenever  the  non-appear- 
ance of  their  guests  (and  certainly  it 
is  a  most  trying  circumstance)  may  dis- 
com|)OS'j  their  temper.  We  were  our- 
selves placed  in  the  same  situation  the 
other  day  ;  but  having  the  fear  of  God, 
and  the  remembrance  of  this  occur- 
rence before  our  eyes,  we  had  the  grace 
to  check  the  incipient  oath,  which  was 
just  forming  in  our  mouth. 

We  would  not  have  our  readers  to 
imagine  that  all  the  examples  in  this 
book  are  equally  extravagant  with  those 
we  have  quoted.  It  is  in  fact  a  reposi- 
tory ol  stories,  true,  false,  and  apocry- 
phal, admitted  without  discrimination, 
and  told  with  the  utmost  apparent  faith- 
fuluess,  in  which  the  false  appear  to 
outnumber  the  true,  and  the  apocryphal 
the  false  ;  or,  indeed,  a  very  lumber 
room  or  armory  of  examples,  most  of 
which  are  rusty,  and  some  useless,  but 
which,  together,  present  a  delightful  ap- 
pearance of  antiquity. 

We  have  a  particular  partiality  for 
books  of  this  description,  and  love  to 
dip  into  them  when  tired  with  our  ho- 
diernal vocations.  No  continuity  of 
reading  being  required,  we  are  lett  to 
run  over,  with  desultory  ease,  their 
long  treasuries  of  stories.  The  dismal 
and  tragical  cast  of  the  narration  is  even 
pleasing,inasmuch  as  it  gives  us  in  these 
safer  times  a  delightful  consciousness  of 
security. 


DUELLING. 


THE  f<.llnwin2:  Ipttcr  asain^t  DueHin^, 
written  by  Joseph  l[.,  late  Emperor 
of  Germany,  has  just  found  its  way  to  the 
WiirVl.  in  a  work  at  Leipsic,  entitled  A 
CoUerdon  of  Unpublished  Letters  of  Joseph 

JI: '' Geiieial,— 1  desire  you  to   arrest 

fount  K.  and  Capt.  \V.  immediately.  The 
Count  is  of  an  imperious  character,  proud  of 
his  birth,  and  full  of  false  ideas  of  honour. 
Capt.  W.  who  is  an  old  soldier,  thinks  of  set- 
tling; every  thing  by  the  sword  or  pistol. 
He  has  done  wrooji  to  accept  a  challenge 
rom  the  young  Count.  I  will  not  =ufler  the 
practice  of  duelling  in  my  army  ;  and  I 
deipise  the  arguments  of  those  who  seek  to 


justify  it.  I  have  a  high  esteem  for  officers 
•wiio  expose  themselves  courageously  to  the 
enemy,  and,  who,  on  all  occasions,  shew 
themselves  intrepid,  valiant,and  determined, 
in  attack,  as  well  as  in  defence.  The  indif- 
ference with  which  they  face  death  is  honor- 
able to  themselves  and  useful  to  their  coun- 
try ;  but  there  are  men  ready  to  sacrifice 
e\ery  thing  to  a  spirit  of  reverge  and  hatred. 
I  despise  them  :  such  men, in  my  opinion,are 
•worse  than  the  Roman  Glcdiators.  Let  a 
Council  of  War  be  summoned  to  try  these 
two  officers  with  all  the  impartiality  which 
1  demand  from  every  juilge  ;  ar:d  let  the 
most  culpable  of  the  tw  o  be  made  an  exam" 
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nle  by  the  rigour  of  the  law.      T  am  resolv-  officers.    There  will  be  still  left  m^n.  who 

e(l  Jhat  tfiis  barhHn)us  custom,  which  is  wor-  cao  unite  bravery  with  th^  <lu''«-^ /  ^a'/h^ul 

thvif  the  ace  of  Tameriane  and   Bajazet,  subjects.     T  w.si.   tor  none  who  do   ^ot   re- 

and  whicii  ,s  so  often  fatal  to  the  peace  of  spect  the  laws   of  the   country.-- F*e«n«, 

fanilics,  shall    be     punished   and    suppres-  August,  1771.  JObEPH. 

sed,  though    it    should  cost    me    half   my 


CORNUCOPIA 

OF   LITERARY   CORIOSITIES   AND   REMARKABLE  FACTS. 


OMENS   AND  FOREWARNINGS. 

CAUSES  of  events  can  be  alone  fore- 
warnings  ;  if  a  man  lift  a  stick  to 
strike  me,  it  is  ominous  that  I  am  in  clan- 
ger of  receiving  a  blow  ;  but  no  previous 
circumstance  not  connected  with  the 
cause,  or  not  being  a  sufficient  cause,can 
be  ominous  of  any  particular  event. 
Superstition  connects  incidents  which 
have  no  connection  with  the  cause  of  an 
event  as  a  forewarning  ;  but  philosophy 
and  reason  admit  no  forewarning  except 
it  be  an  operative  cause  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  result  aiitici  I  ated.  Post  this 
truth  over  the  fireplace  of  every  house, 
and  it  will  soon  cease  to  be  haunted  by 
ominous  signs,  and  superstitious  fore- 
warnings. 

BEQUEST    OF    A    CRIMINAL. 

In  the  confession  of  Edward  Clarke, 
of  Bures  Saint  Mary's,  executed  in 
Chelmsford,  was  the  following  curious 
article.  "  I,  Edward  Clarke,  now  in  a 
few  hours  expecting  to  die,  do  sincerely 
wish,  as  my  last  request,  that  three  of 
my  fingers  be  taken  from  my  hands,  to 
be  given  to  my  three  children  as  a 
warning  to  them,  as  my  fingers  were 
the  cause  of  bringing  mysell  to  the  gal- 
lows, and  my  children  to  poverty  ;  and 
I  also  request  that  Mr.  E.  E.  Collis 
and  Mr.  C.  Brown,  two  brother  prison- 
ers, will  be  so  kind  as  to  see  it  done, 
they  knowing  which  fingers  they  are, 
by  their  marking  them,  at  my  request, 
with  ink."  This  request  was  complied 
with  by  the  surgeon. 

STONE      EATER. 

In  1760,  was  brought  to  Avignon,  a 
true  lithopagus,  or  stone  eater.  He  not 
only  swallowed  flints  of  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  a  full  inch  broad,  and  half  an 
inch  thick  ;  but  such  stones  as  he  could 
reduce  to  powder,  such  as  marbles,  peb- 
bles, &c.  he  made  into  paste,  which  was 
to  him  a  most  agreeable  and  wholesome 


food.  I  examined  this  man,  with  all 
the  attention  I  possibly  couid,  1  lound 
his  gullet  very  large,  his  teeth  exceeditig- 
ly  strong,  his  saliva  very  corro-ive,  and 
his  stomach  lower  than  ordinary,  which 
I  imputed  to  the  vast  number  of  flints 
he  had  swallowed,  being  about  five 
and  twenty,  one  day  with  another. 
Upon  interrogating  his  keeper,  he  told 
me  the  following  particulars  :  "  This 
stone-eater,"  says  he,  "  was  found 
three  years  ago  in  a  northern  un- 
inhdHited  island,  by  some  of  the  crew 
of  a  Dutch  ship.  Since  I  have  had 
him,  1  make  him  eat  raw  flesh  with 
stones  ;  I  could  never  get  him  to  swal- 
low bread.  He  will  drink  water,  wine 
and  brandy  ;  which  last  liquor  gives 
him  infinite  pleasure.  He  sleeps  at  least 
twelve  hours  in  a  day,  sitting  on  the 
ground  with  one  knee  over  the  other, 
and  his  chin  resting  on  his  right  knee. 
He  smokes  almost  all  the  time  he  is  not 
asleep,  oris  not  eating.  The  flints  he 
has  swallowed  he  voids  somewhat  cor- 
roded and  diminished  in  weight. 

ICE. 

Henry  HI.  introduced  the  custom  of 
cooling  his  liquor  in  ice  ;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  things  that  is  brought  against 
him,  by  the  author  of  The  Island  uf  the 
Hermaphrodites,  a  satiric  work  con  pos- 
ed on  this  Prince,  wherein  it  is  made 
one  of  the  statutes  of  that  effeminate  isl- 
and ;  and  which  he  thus  describes, — 
"  In  the  summer  there  are  always  pre- 
served several  quarters  of  the  island  in 
ice,  and  also  mountains  of  snow  to  mix 
with  the  beverage,  although  that  prac- 
tice may  produce  the  most  extraordina- 
ry distempers."  It  was  for  a  long  time 
customary  in  France  to  dine  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  ;  which  gave 
rise  to  the  proverb  of 

To  rise  at  five,  dine  at  nine. 
Sup  at  five,  to  bed  at  nine. 
Makes  liJelast  till  uinety-nine. 
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When  dinner  was  put  off  to  an  hour 
later,  the  proverb  was  also  changed, 

To  rise  at  six,  dine  at  ten. 
Sup  at  six,  to  bed  at  ten, 
Makes  man's  life  last  to  ten  times  ten. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  it  was 
customary  to  dine  at  eleven  ;  under 
Louis  XIV.  at  twelve.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  an 
established  rule  to  sit  down  to  dinner 
at  one  o'clock.  By  degrees,  to  accom- 
modate people  in  business,  dinner  was 
put  off  till  iwo.  About  the  year  1780, 
it  was  three  o'clock  before  they  sat  down 
to  table  ;  and  in  some  few  houses  they 
did  not  dine  till  four.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Eng- 
lish fashion  was  adopted  of  taking  a 
luncheon  at  twelve,  and  dining  at  six. 

In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries fruit  was  taken  at  the  beginning  of 
meals  ;  it  is  now  taken  after  all  the  vi- 
ands are  removed. 


SPONGES. 

A  mechanical  principle  of  irritability 
seems  to  be  indicated  in  the  sponge, 
which  contracts  and  loses  its  elasticity 
and  texture,  if  hot  water  be  poured  oa 
it  while  it  is  imbued  with  cold  water. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Some  of  the  animalcules  which  are 
found  in  the  Greenland  sea,  move  at  the 
rate  of  -j-g-o^h  of  an  inch  in  a  second, 
others  ai  the  rate  of  an  inch  in  three 
minutes.  The  American  bird,  the  Con- 
dur,  could  fly  round  the  globe  at  the 
equator,  a  favourable  gale  prevailing, 
in  about  a  week.  The  insect  would 
require  8935  years  to  perform  the  same 
distance.  The  diameter  ot  the  largest 
of  them  is  only  the  ^^'^^ih  of  an  inch, 
and  many  only  the  :3:oe-5^h.  A  whale 
requires  a  sea  to  sport  in,  while  150 
millions  of  these  animalcules  would 
have  abundant  room  in  a  tumbler  of 
water  ! — Edin.  Fkdo.  Jour. 
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CDRIOtJS   FACT. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Sir  Everard  Home  communicated  some  ob- 
servations on  the  influence  of  the  black  sub- 
stance in  the  skin  of  the  ne^ro,  in  preventing 
the  scorching  operation  of  the  sun's  rays. 
As  black  surfaces  become  much  warmer  by 
exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  than  those  which 
are  white,  or  of  paler  tints,  the  cause  of  the 
black  colour  in  the  negro  has  long  appeared 
problematical  to  the  physiologist.  In  this 
paper  Sir  Everard  shews,  that  by  exposing 
the  back  of  the  hand,  and  other  parts  of  the 
body,  covered  with  thin  white  linen,  to  the 
direct  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  they  be- 
come irritated  and  inflamed;  small  specks  or 
freckles  first  appear;  and  these,  on  continu- 
ed exposure,  are  followed  by  a  vesicular 
separation  of  the  cuticle  :  the  same  hap- 
pens when  the  bare  surface  is  exposed, 
which,  in  common  language,  becomes  sun- 
burnt. When,  however,  the  part  of  the  body 
thus  exposed,  is  covered  with  a  piece  of 
black  crape,  though  the  temperature  of  such 
part  when  exposed  to  the  bright  sunshine, 
exceeds  that  produced  upon  the  bare  skin, 
the  scorching  and  blistering  i  influence  of  the 
rays  is  entirely  prevented  ;  hence  it  appears, 
that  the  deleterious  eflFects  of  the  sun's  rays 
are  prevented  by  an  artificial  blackening  of 
the  surface  of  the  skin  ;  that  perspiration 
becomes  more  copious,  as  is  especially  re- 
marked in  the  negro  ;  and,  in  short,  that  the 
conversion  of  the  radiant  matter  of  the  sun 
into  sensible  heat,  which  conversion  is  effect- 
ed by  th*"  black  surface,  tend-  to  urevent  tiie 
scorching  effects,  and  to  promote  the  cu- 
ticular  secretion.         ,. ,  „ , .  . 


REMARKABLE  STONE. 

The  Mnemosyne,  a  Finland  newspaper, 
mentions  a  stone  in  the  iiorthern  part  of  Fin- 
land, which  serves  the  inhabitants  instead  of 
a  barometer.  This  stone,  which  they  call 
Ilmakiur,  turns  black,  or  blackish  grey, 
when  it  is  going  to  rain  ;  but  on  the  ap- 
proach of  fine  weather,  it  is  covered  with 
white  spots.  Probably  it  is  a  fossil  mixed 
with  clay,  and  consisting  of  rock-salt,  am- 
moniac, or  saltpetre,  which,  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  degree  of  dampness  of  the 
atmosphere,  attracts  it,  or  otherwise.  In 
the  latter  case  the  salt  appears,  which  forms 
the  white  spots. 

JEU  d'esprit. 

A  gentleman,  at  a  fashionable  party, being 
asked  by  a  lady  his  opinion  of  a  beantiful 
ring  she  wore,  in  which  was  a  very  small 
miniature,  and  most  striking  likeness  of  her 
husband,  observed  that  he  was  no  great  judge 
of  painting,  and  having  seen  Lo'd  *****  but 
once,  he  was  hardly  competent  to  pronoui.'ce 
on  the  likeness  ;  nevertheless,  he  was  happy 
to  see  her  Ladyship  had  a  husband  that  she 
could  turn  round  her  finger. 

THE    NIGER. 

It  is  now  asserted  to  be  ascertained,  that 
this  river  empties  itself  into  the  i^ilaniic 
ocean,  a  few  degrees  northward  of  the 
Equator.  This  important  fact  is  confirmed 
by  Mr.  Dupuis,  who  was  appoii.ted  consul 
from  thiscoijntry  at  A'-hantee,  and  who  £;ot 
his  intelliirence  by  conversing  with  dft'cf  nt 
tralers  with  whom  he  fell  in  at  Ashai  ee. 
He  thought  it  so  important  as  to  wjcrn;!  nis 
voyage  home  to  coransuuicate  to  Government 
what  he  bad  learnt. 
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THE   OURAN'G   OUTANG,   OR   WILD    MAX. 

Part  of  a  paper  by  Sir  T.  Raffles  was 
read  hofore  tlie  Linnean  Society,  Dec.  19, 
ISiJO,  clesciibing;  the  Simia  Sat^rus,  called  in 
Sumada,  Oran  Paiid  k,  apparently  the 
same  with  the  Oianjj  Utan,  of  Boroeo  : 
Si'/n/o  S/ffnwn^,  a  new  species  from  Bencoo- 
len  ;  Simia  Lan,  called  Oons:k.a  Etam,  of 
the  -.eiisibility  of  which  the  author  relates  a 
remarkable  instance  :  one  in  his  possession 
having,  in  consequence  of  being  turned  out 
of  the  house  for  sr»me  offence,  twice  hung  it- 
self on  a  tree  ;  in  the  first  attempt  he  was  dis- 
covered and  cut  down,  but  succeeded  in  its 
seconil  attempt  in  destroyini;  itself :  another 
Simia,  called  Hrulh  by  the  natives,  is  employ- 
ed near  Bencooleii  to  gather  cocoa-nuts  ;  the 
rip<>st  of  which  he  selects,  and  pulls  no  more 
than  he  is  ord<'red.  Other  species  are  nam- 
ed Chinkau,  Simpai,  Kna,  Lotong,  Sic. 

CLAT-SLATE   AX    FOUND    IN    A    WHALE. 

A  clay-slate  ax  was  found  in  the  blubbe*" 
of  a  whale  lately,  by  the  carpenter  of  a 
Creenlaiidman,  of  Montrose.  It  had  sunk  to 
the  depth  of  18  or  20  inches,  and  the  wound 
had  cicatrized.  It  is  neatly  ground,  pre- 
senting tlie  knife-edge,  and  seems  to  have 
armed  an  Esquimaux  lance. 

NEW  VOLCANO  IN  THE  MOON. 

At  a  sitting  of  the  Royal  Society,  lately 
held,  Captain  Kater  read  an  interesting  pa- 
per on  the  subject  of  the  Volcano,  which  he 
has  discovered  in  the  moon.  On  exainining 
the  dark  part  of  the  moon  through  a  teles- 
cope, he  perceived  a  bright  spot  resembling 
a  star  ;  and  subsequent  o!)servations  con- 
vinced him  it  was  a  volcano.  As  that  part  of 
the  moon,  in  which  it  is  situated,  has  now  be- 
come illuminated,  the  volcano  is  no  longer 
visible  to  us. 

REMARKABLE    PRESERVATION. 

Eleanora  Lumley,  the  infant  daughter  of 
Mr.  J.  Lumley,  aged  four  years,  residing  at 
No.  33,  Wrllclose  Square,  London,  on  the 
evening  of  Sunday  the  24th,  ultimo,  was 
left  in  bed  asleep  by  her  mother,  on  the 
first  fioor,  ■while  she  attended  public  wor- 
ship, at  a  chapel  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  father,  left  in  charge,  retired  to  an  apart- 
ment below,  attentively  listening  to  the 
awaking  of  his  child.  At  the  expiration  of 
about  half  an  hour,  he  heard  faint  crie«,  ap- 
parently proceeding  from  above.  Conclud- 
ing his  child  was  awake,  yet,  from  his  defec- 
tive hearing,  half  doubting  the  fact,  he  cau- 
tiously ascended  the  stairs,  to  prevent  (if  de- 
ceived) awaking  her.  LTpon  his  entering  the 
room  usually  allotted  for  her  repose,  and  ea- 
gerly looking  into  the  bed,  no  child  was 
there.  The  thought  of  the  moment  suggested 
to  him,  that  she  was  in  the  adjoining  room. 
There  too  he  searched,  with  the  same  disap- 
pointment. 

The  agony  of  mind  experienced  by  him  in 
those  trying  moments,  is  to  be  felt  by  a  par- 
ent only  in  like  circumstances.  Still  heheard, 
or  thought  he  heard,  the  cries  of  his  child. 
Breathless,  he  descended  the  stairs  into  the 
passage  below,  listening  at  every  step,  and 
sinking  with  dreadful  forebodings,  through 
the  agitation  of  his  mind.  Having  searched 
the  parlour  and  kitchen  through,  almost 
without  hope,  lie  opened  the  yard  door,  when 
to  his  great  surprise,  he  beheld  his  lost  child 
sitting  in  an  upright  posture  on  the  flag 
stones,  endeavouring  to  raise  herself  up. 


The  first  question  was, how  she  came  there? 
Her  father  not  suspecting  the  miraculous  es- 
cape his  daughter  had  experienced,  she  sob- 
bed out,  "  Me  was  friglitei.'d,  lather,  and 
jumped  out  of  the  window."  In  truth, 
though  scarcely  to  be  crc'iited,  she  had 
sprurg  from  the  back  window  of  the  first 
floor,  into  the  yard  below,  a  height  of  nearly 
eighteen  feet  ;  tiiegrouml  iiaving  been  exca- 
vated to  give  light  to  kitchens  bi  low. 

The  first  consideration  was  to  search  for 
broken  bones,  bruises,  &c.  Hut,  after  a  mi- 
iiute  inspection,  botii  by  himself  and  a  sur- 
geon. It  was  ascertained  that  no  hurt  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  fall,  at  least  there  was  no 
outward  appearance  of  any,  save  a  slight 
scratch  down  the  middle  of  the  back,  which 
it  was  supposed  had  been  received  by  her 
springing  against  a  projectinij  wall,  and 
which  perhaps  in  some  d(  gree  broke  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fall.  The  chid  uiderwent  the 
prescriptions  recomm'^nded  by  the  medical 
attendant,  of  repose, &c.  and  after  three  days 
was  perfectly  recovered. 

The  immii.ent  danger  from  which  tlie  child 
thus  escaped,  arose  out  of  the  too  preva!'  nt 
custom  of  alarming  children  with  the  idle 
tales  of  old  men,  boitgaboes,  &c.  Sucii  folly 
cannot  be  too  severely  reprehended.  That 
mothers  Will  accu-lom  themselves,  or  suil'er 
those  entrusted  with  the  care  of  their  i  tl's- 
pring,  to  frighten  them  into  a  temporary  and 
agitated  repose,  is  deeply  to  be  lamented. 
The  little  innocent  indeed,  through  fear,  ap- 
pears to  sleep  ;  its  eyes  areshui;  and  per- 
haps by  dint  of  persevering  alaims,  may  at 
last  fall  into  a  slumber,  but  is  it  thesleejiof 
repose  and  rest  ?  does  it  refresh  and  invigo- 
rate its  tender  frame?  Alas,  no!  Mark  its 
convulsive  movements:  dreams  agitate  its 
little  mind  ;  it  starts  in  agony  ;  it  sobs,  and  at 
Last  awakes  in  affright, though  not  invarialily 
like  the  child  in  question,  who,  it  appears, 
had,  from  the  same  cause,  and  through  the 
strongest  fear,  contrived  to  throw  itself  from 
the  window,  yet  always  leaving  the  same  ef- 
fects, a  constant  dread  and  intimidation 
through  life,  not  unfrequently  such  as  embit- 
ter a  great  portion  of  our  valuable  time,  leav- 
ing us  a  prey  to  diseases,  beyond  the  art  of 
medicine,  and  the  skill  of  experience,  to 
cure. 
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^HE  muse  of  Mrs,  Wilson  is  a 
mournful  one  ;  she  seems  to  de- 
light in  the  penseroso  ;  we  will  hope  it 
is  only  the  fiction  of  poetry,  and  that 
she  knows  sorrow  only  by  name.  Sick- 
ness is,  however,  a  real  ill  ;  and  she  in- 
forms us  that  the  greatest  part  of  this 
collection  was  composed  in  those  trying 
hours.  Alter  presenting  to  the  fair  poet 
our  sincere  wishes  for  hnr  present  health 
and  happiness,  we  shall  proceed  to  give 
a  few  extracts  from  these  Poems,  which 
evince  a  mind  of  elegance,  taste,  and 
feeling. 

ODE    TO   MY   LYRE. 

My  Lyre  .'—when  first  we  met, 

Twas  when  youth's  cloudless  morning  smil'd  : 
Ere  Fortune's  glowing  sun  had  set, 

When  Hope  my  heart  beguil'd; 
I  thought  thee  but  a  toy, 

Fit  to  amuse  life's  idle  hours  ; — 
And.  careless  then,  'mid  scenes  of  joy, 

I  scom'd  thy  gentle  pow'rs. 

But  noTO,  I  find  thou  art 

A  friend,  when  other  friendships  fail ; 
A  soother  of  the  aching  heart, 

That  tells  to  thee  its  tale  :— 
I  love  thee,  and  I  prize  tnee  now, 

More  than  when  Pleasure's  sun  was  bright, 
Since  Grief  has  circled  round  my  brow. 

Her  deep  and  starless  night. 

Come,  then— neglected  Lyre .' — 

Now  Pleasure's  lighter  touch  has  flown, 
The  trembling  hand,  that  sweeps  thy  wire. 

Is  thine,  and  thine  alone  ! 
Thou  need'st  no  rival  fear. 

To  lure  my  heart  again  from  thee ; 
I  hail  thee  now,  companion  dear, 

Sole  partner  in  my  misery. 

X         ATHENEUM  XOh.  9. 


The  versification  in  which  our  next 
example  is  written,  has,  we  think,  He- 
come  too  unfrequent  ;  for  its  effect  is 
very  pleasing. 

STANZAS. 

Yes !    Time  indeed  has  chang'd  that  face,  since  last 

it  met  my  gaze. 
For  there  no  longer  can  I  trace  the  smiles  of  former 

days ; — 
The  laughing  light  of  joy  has  flown,  which  on  that 

cheek  did  bloom  ; 
And  o'er  that  ouee  gay  brow  is  thrown  a  deep  and 

settled  gloom  J 

Dim  is  the  lustre  of  the  eye  that  fired  my  early 
dreams. 

Cold  and  unmov'd  it  passes  by,  nor  turns  on  me  its 
beams  ;— 

'Tisiad  to  see  the  aspect  strange,  that  reigns  in  eve- 
ry part, 

Tet  saddest  is  to  me  the  change,  that's  wrought  with- 
in thy  heart ! 

Fain  would  returning  Hope  renew  Affection's  sev- 
er'd  chain  : — 

But  what  can  re-unite  Love's  clue,  when  once  'tis 
snapp'd  in  twain  ? 

Pity,  indeed,  may  fill  the  breast,  tho'  Passion's  reign 
is  o'er ; 

But  where  Distrust  has  been  a  guest.  Love  will  re- 
turn no  more  ! 

THE  WARRIOR. 

Ah,  Lady  .'—sigh  not  thus  for  me, 

Since  I  can  ne'er  be  thine  ; — 
The  peace  and  rest  that  dwell  with  Thee, 
'Mid  scenes  of  ease  and  revelry. 

Charm  not  a  heart  like  mine. 

A  wild  and  wandering  life  I  lead, 

A  dtsp'rate  death  shall  die  ;— 
Where  the  young  and  biave  in  battle  bleed. 
Where  the  Warrior  falls  from  thr  gasping  steed, 

There  the  form  thou  lov'st  most  lie. 
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Then  say.  can  one  so  nig;s;P(l,  Sweet  I 

Be  a  fitting  mate  for  I'hee  ? 
K^o  !— the  greeu-pvass  tnrf  fora  winding-sheet, 
And  the  field  of  di-ath  is  a  bed  more  meet, 

Than  the  bridai  couch  for  me  ! 
Then,  Lady  !  waste  no  more  tliy  love. 

On  a  heart  so  cold  as  mine  ; 
For  tears  can  ne'er  my  bosora  move, 
Thongh  tl>e  eyes  that  weep  make  the  orbs  above, 

Btsidetheni  dimly  shine  ! 
But  it  is  not  an  eye  of  the  violet's  light. 

That  can  weave  a  net  for  Jiie  ; 
Xora  clieek  a\  jth  beauty's  roses  bright, 
Thoujfh  soft  as  the  blush  of  a  summer's  night, 

That  can  steal  my  liberty  ! 
No  I  powerless  is  Beauty's  warmest  sigh, 

On  the  Warrior's  marble  breast  ;— 
Who  wakes  at  morn  'mid  the  battle's  cry. 
And  slumbers  at  night  with  the  lullaby 

Of  the  cannon  to  soothe  his  rest ! 
And  unfitting  for  a  lady's  ear. 

Are  the  sounds  he  loves  so  well  ; — 
The  death-shout,  pealing  loud  and  drear. 
The  clanging  helm,  and  clashing  spear. 

That  ring  a  Soldier's  knell  ! 
Then,  Lady  ! — sigh  not  thus  for  me. 

Since  I  can  ne'er  be  thine  ; 
The  peace  and  rest  that  dwell  with  Thee, 
'Mid  scenes  of  joy  and  revelry. 
Charm  not  a  soul  like  mine ! 

REALITY    OPPOSED    TO    IlLUSIOISr. 

There  is  an  hour  that  all  must  feel, 

A  pang  each  human  heart  must  know  ! 
A  wound  all  study  to  conceal, 

That  still  thro'  ling'ring  years  must  flow. 
Tis  w  hen  the  magic  veil's  remov'd. 

And,  gazing  round  with  startled  eye. 
We  see  the  world,  once  so  much  lov'd. 

Appear  in  stem  reality ; 
Stript  of  the  faii^  hues  that  youth. 

Love,  Fancy ,  Hope,  had  o'er  it  thrown; 


And  by  the  clear  cold  light  of  Truth, 

In  all  its  real  rais'ry  shewn  ! 
When  ev'ry  joy,  young  bosoms  prizes 

Tint  after  tint  dissolve  away. 
As  sunbeams  in  the  western  skies. 

That  vanish  with  departing  day  ! 
Then  falls  a  blight  upon  the  heart. 

When  thus  it  finds  its  hopes  were  vain  ; 
Like  the  crush'd  flower — uo  time,  no  art. 

Can  ever  make  it  bloom  again  ! 
Happier  are  they  who  press  the  tomb, 

While  life  one  bright  Elysium  seems. 
Than  those  who,  through  an  age  of  gloom. 

Linger  to  mourn  their  early  dreams ! 

THE    EVENING  HOUR. 

This  is  the  hour  when  ;Memory  wakes 

Visions  of  joy  that  could  not  last ; 
This  is  the  hour  when  Fancy  takes 

A  survey  of  the  past  ! 
She  brings  before  the  pensive  mind. 

The  hallow'd  scenes  of  earlier  years  ; 
And  friends,  who  long  have  been  consign'*! 

To  silence  and  to  tears  ! 
The  few  we  lik'd  ; — the  O71P  we  lov'd, — 

A  sacred  band  1 — come  stealing  on  ; 
And  many  a  form  far  hence  remov'd. 

And  many  a  pleasure  gone! 
Friendships,  that  now  in  death  are  hush'd, 

And  young  Affection's  broken  chain  ; 
And  hopes  that  Fate  too  quickly  crush'd, 

In  Memory  live  again  ! 
Few  watch  the  fading  gleams  of  Day, 

But  muse  on  hopes,  as  quickly  flown, 
Tintafter  tint,  they  died  away. 
Till  all  at  last  were  gone ! 
This  is  the  hour  when  Fancy  wreaths. 

Her  spells  round  joj's  that  could  not  last ; 
This  is  the  hour  when  Memory  breathes, 
A  sigh  to  Pleasures  past. 


(Literary  Gazette.) 


MEMOIR     OF     MRS.    FRY. 


ELIZABETH  GURNEY,  (nOW  MrS. 
Fiy,)  the  third  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  Gurney  ot  Earlha  i>  Hall,  in  the 
County  of  Nortulk,  was  born  in  1780  ; 
she  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  moth- 
er when  very  young,  and  was  thus,  at 
an  early  age,  in  some  measure  aban- 
doned to  her  own  guidance.  Her 
father,  though  a  member  of  tlie  Society 
of  Friends,  was  by  no  means  strict,  and 
suffered  his  children  to  enjoy  greater 
freedom,  than  is  usually  permitted 
among  mdividnals  of  I  ha'  se(  t.  E  iz;i- 
beth  Gurney   was  accustomed  to   mix 


much  with  society,  and  she  enjoyed  all 
the  advantages  of  birth,  fortune,  and  ed- 
ucation :  she  was  ab;;ut  seventeen  years 
of  age,  when  she  first  visited  London  ; 
was  anxious  to  see  every  thing,  and 
having  participated  for  a  period  in  all 
the  gay  amusements  of  the  capital,  she 
returned  to  Norfolk.  A  short  time 
after  her  return,  some  members  of  the 
society,  (as  is  customary  among  the 
Friends)  came  to  Earlham  to  make  a 
family  visit.  This  suddenly  wrought  a 
transformnti^.n  in  the  habits  of  the  whole 
family  J  all  became  more  serious,  and 
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seemed  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  holy  ernor  advised  her  not  to  carry  in  with 
visit;  Elizabeth,  in  particular,  was  her  either  her  purse  or  her  watch,  and 
deeply  penetrated  by  the  evangelical  Mrs.  Fry  replied  ; — "  I  thank  yon  ;  I 
lectures  which  she  heard.  In  a  mind  am  not  afraid,  I  don't  thii.k  1  shall  lose 
like  hers,  a  rehgious  impression  was  not  any  thing."  She  was  shown  into  an 
likely  to  be  transitory;  too  pious,  and  apartment  of  t'  e  prison,  which  contain- 
too  well  informed,  to  confine  herself  to  ed  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  women  : 
useless  forms  of  devotion,  she  proved  tho>e  who  were  condemned,  and  those 
her  taith  by  her  labours,  and  soon  pre-  who  had  not  been  tried,  were  all  sufier- 
vailed  on  her  father  to  convert  one  of  ed  to  associate  together.  The  children 
thf  apartments  of  Earlham  Hall  into  a  who  were  brou:iht  up  in  this  school  of 
school-room.  Here  she  daily  received  vice,  and  who  never  spoke  without  ut- 
four  and  twenty  poor  children,  to  whom  tering  an  oath,  added  to  the  horror  of 
she  read  and  explained  the  bible.  She  the  picture.  The  prisoners  eat,  cooked 
assu  i:ed  the  simple  garb  of  the  Quakers,  their  victuals,  and  sle[)t,  all  in  the  same 
and  renounced  all  kinds  of  amusement,  room  ;  it  might  have  been  truly  said. 
In  1800,  she  married  Mr.  Fry,  whose  that  Newgate  prison  resembled  a  den  of 
generous  and  amiable  character  fully  savages.  Mrs.  Fry  was  not  discourag- 
justifies  her  choice.  Far  from  opposing  ed  ;  the  grace  of  God  is  infinite;  the 
her  benevolent  labours,  he  facilitates  true  Christian  never  despairs.  In  spite 
them,  and  affords  her  ample  means  of  of  a  very  delicate  state  of  health,  she 
relieving  the  unfortunate  by  annually  persevered  in  her  pious  design.  The 
placing  at  her  disposal  a  considerable  women  listened  to  her,  and  giized  on 
sum,  which  she  applies  entirely  to  the  her  with  amazement ;  the  pure  and 
benefit  of  the  poor.  Mrs.  Fry's  life  is  tranquil  expression  of  her  beautiful 
devoted  to  acts  of  virtue,  and  her  time  countenance  speedily  softened  their  fe- 
is  almost  wholly  occupied  in  charitable  rocity.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  if 
missions.  She  makes  no  distinction  ;  virtue  could  be  rendered  visible,  it 
the  unfortunate  are  brothers,  whatever  would  be  impossible  to  resist  its  influ- 
be  their  country  or  religion  ;  sorrow  is  ence ;  and  thus  may  be  explained  the 
every  where  the  same,  and  benevolence  extraordinary  ascendancy  which  Mrs. 
should  be  universal.  Mrs.  Fry  is  at  Fry  exercises  over  all  whom  she  ap- 
once  a  physician  to  the  body  and  the  proaches.  Virtue  has  indeed  become 
soul  ;  she  cotnlorts  and  feeds  the  poor,  visible,  and  has  assumed  the  form  of 
and  supplies  them  with  clothes  and  with  this  benevolent  lady,  who  is  the  guide 
bibles;  and  thus  she  explains  and  teach-  and  consolation  ot  her  fellow  creatures, 
es  the  gospel.  She  even  administers  Mrs.  Fry  addressed  herself  to  the  pris- 
succour  to  criminals  ;  she  regards  vice  oners,  "  you  seem  unhappy,"  said  she  ; 
merely  as  a  disease,  and  never  withholds  "you  are  in  want  of  clothes;  would 
assistance  from  the  sick.  you  not  be  pleased  if  some  one  came  to 
Mrs.  Fry,  on  being  informed  of  the  relieve  your  misery?"  "Certainly," 
deplorable  state  of  the  female  prisoners  replied  they ;  "  but  nobody  cares  for 
in  Newgate,  resolved  to  relieve  them,  us,  and  where  can  ice  expect  to  find  a 
She  applied  to  the  governor  for  leave  of  friend  ?"  "  I  atn  come  with  a  wish  to 
admittance  ;  he  replied,  that  she  would  serve  you,  (resumed  Elizabeth  Fry,) 
incur  the  greatest  risk  in  visiting  that  and  I  think,  if  you  second  my  endeav- 
abode  of  iniquity  and  disorder,  which  ours,  I  may  be  of  use  to  you."  She 
he  himself  scarcely  dared  to  enter :  he  addressed  to  them  the  language  of 
observed,  that  the  language  she  must  peace,  and  alTorded  them  a  glimmering 
hear,  would  inevitably  disgust  her,  and  of  hope;  she  spoke  not  ot  their  crimes  ; 
made  use  of  every  argument  to  prevail  the  minister  of  an  all-merciful  God,  she 
on  her  to  relinquish  her  intention.  Mrs.  came  there  to  comfort  and  to  pray,  and 
Fry  said  she  was  fully  aware  of  the  not  to  judge  and  condemn.  When  she 
danger  to  wnich  she  exposed  herself ;  was  about  to  depart,  the  women  throng- 
and  repeated  her  solicitations  for  per-  ed  round  her,  as  if  to  detain  her; 
mission  to  enter  the  prisoo.     The  gov-  "You   will  never  come   again,"  said 
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they  ;  but  she,  who  never  broke  her 
Word,  promised  to  ret  .rii.  She  soon 
paid  another  visit  to  this  loathsome 
gaol,  where  she  intended  to  pass  the 
whole  day  ;  the  doors  were  closed  upon 
ber,  and  she  was  left  alone  with  the 
prisoner-.  "  Youconnot  suppose,"  said 
she,  addresjiing  them,  "  that  I  have  coine 
here  without  being  commissior)ed  :  this 
book,  (she  held  a  bible  in  her  hand,) 
which  has  been  the  guide  of  my  lite, 
has  led  me  lo  you  ;  it  directed  me  to 
visit  the  prisoners,  and  to  take  pity  on 
the  poor  and  the  afflicted  ;  I  am  wil- 
ling to  do  all  that  lies  in  my  power,  but 
my  efforts  will  be  vain,  unless  met  and 
aided  by  you.  She  asked  whether  they 
would  not  like  to  hear  her  read  a  few 
passag'S  from  the  book.  They  replied 
they  would.  Mrs.  Fry  selected  the 
parable  ot  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  (St. 
Matthew,  chap,  20;)  and  when  she 
came  to  the  man  who  was  hired  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  she  said,  "  now  the 
eleventh  hour  strikes  for  you ;  the 
greater  part  of  your  lives  has  been  lost, 
but  Christ  is  come  to  save  sinners !" 
Some  as^ed,  who  Christ  was!  others 
said,  that  he  had  not  come  tor  them  ; 
that  the  time  was  passed,  and  that  they 
could  not  be  saved.  Mrs.  Fry  replied, 
that  Christ  had  suffered,  that  he  had 
been  poor,  and  that  he  had  come  to  save 
the  poor  and  afflicted  in  particular. 

Mrs.  Fry  obtained  permission  to  as- 
eemhle  the  children  in  a  school  estab- 
hshed  within  the  prison,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  their  religious  instruction. 
The  female  prisoners,  in  spite  of  their 
profligate  and  vicious  habits,  joyfully 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  ameliorat- 
ing  the   condition     of    their    children. 

Much  was  already  effected,  by  re- 
Etonng  these  women  to  the  first  senti- 
ment of  nature ;  namely,  maternal  af- 
fection. 

A  woman,  denominated  the  Matron, 
■was  entrusted  with  the  control  of  the 
prisoners,  under  the  superintendance  of 
the  ladies  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
composing  the  Newgate  Committee. 

Mrs.  Fry,  having  drawn  up  a  set  of 
yules  of  conduct  for  the  prisoners,  a  day 
was  fixed,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  one 
of  the  Aldernien  being  present,  she  read 
aloud  the  articles^  and  asked  the  prison- 


ers whether  they  were  willing  to  adopt 
them  ;  they  were  directed  to  raise  their 
hands  as  a  sign  ot  approval.  Mrs.  Fry's 
constitution  was  received  unanimously; 
so  sincere  were  the  sentiments  of  re- 
spect and  confidence  she  liad  inspired. 
Thanks  to  her  perseverance,  and  the 
years  she  has  devoted  to  her  pious  un- 
dertaking, a  total  change  has  been  ef- 
fected in  Nesvgate  prison  ;  the  influence 
of  virtue  has  softened  the  horror  of  vice, 
and  Newgate  has  become  the  asylum  of 
repentance. 

Fridays  are  the  public  days  on 
which  strangers  are  permitted  to  visit 
the  gaol,  where  Mrs.  Fry  reads  and  ex- 
plains passages  of  the  bible  to  the  pris- 
oners. Her  voice  is  extremely  beauti- 
ful ;  its  pure  clear  tones  are  admirably 
calculated  to  plead  the  cause  of  virtue. 
The  late  Queen  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  Mrs.  Fry,  and  in  the  most  flattering 
terms  testified  the  admiration  she  felt 
for  her  conduct.  The  thanks  of  the 
city  of  London  were  voted  to  her  ;  and 
in  short,  tiiere  is  not  an  Englishman  who 
does  not  bless  her  name. 

But  it  may  justly  be  asked,  in  what 
country  except  England,  would  a  wo- 
man, and  particularly  a  woman  not 
professing  the  established  religion,  have 
been  suffered  to  interfere  with  prisons, 
and  prescribe  laws  to  prisoners.  In  any 
other  country,  personal  interests  and 
party  animosity  would  have  opposed 
the  great  results  of  persevering  virtue. 
In  this  age  of  revolution  and  demorali- 
zation, it  is  a  gratifying  task  to  extol 
the  noble  independence  of  a  nation, 
which,  secure  in  the  strength  of  its  laws 
and  morality,  may  venture  to  award  the 
distinctions  due  to  inerit,  without  being 
held  by  prejudice. 

Mrs.  Fry,  who  is  as  useful  among 
the  members  of  her  own  sect  as  she  has 
been  in  Newgate,  exercises,  in  her  evan- 
gelic mission,  that  charitable  indulgence 
which  arises  from  sincere  piety  and  a 
pure  conscience.  Her  eloquence  pene- 
trates the  soul;  no  one  can  hear  her 
without  becoming  more  virtuous,  or  at 
least  without  feeling  convinced  that  he 
may  become  so  :  she  is  not  feared,  but 
loved  ;  and  she  is  herself  the  example  of 
what  she  preaclies.  How  many  affect- 
ing anecdotes  might  1  relate !     But  here 
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I  shall  close  this  notice,  happy  in  re-    long,  for  the  happiness  of  her  family, 
fleeting  that  Mrs.  Fry  is  still  young,  and     her  friends,  and  the  poor, 
that  in  all  probability  she  may  yet  live 

[It  IS  with  sentiments  almost  of  pride,  at  belonging  to  the  same  country  with  such  a  wo- 
man, that  we  insert  this  aflecting  testimony  to  the  excellei.ce  of  Mrs.  Fry.  She  is  a  great 
example  of  what  is  good;  and  the  only  lesson  we  wish  to  draw  from  a  tribute  above  all 
eulogy,  for  it  merely  states  what  she  has  done,  is  to  inculcate  the  maxim  of  doing;  likewise, 
even  in  the  sbp;htest  degree.  Few  individuals  ma^  attain  the  imperishable  glory  of  this 
truly  illustrious  individual ;  but  if  many  were  to  follow  her  example,  were  it  only  in  en- 
deavourii  g  to  execute  the  kindlier  dictates,  rather  than  the  evil  passions  of  nature— what  a 
blessed  change  would  it  make  iu  this  world  ! — £rf.] 


(European  I^g^zine.) 

ST.  Winifred's  well. 


Holywell. 

nnHE  town  of  Holywell  is  a  place 
of  hy  far  the  most  importance  in 
Flintshire,  containing  a  population  of 
upwards  of  6500  souls,  pleasantly  situa- 
ted on  the  slope  of  a  mountain,  which 
extends  nearly  to  the  water. 

St.  Wenifride's  Well  next  took  our 
attention.  From  this  the  name  of  Ho- 
lywell was  gi  ven  to  the  place.  It  springs 
with  vast  impetuosity  from  a  rock  at  the 
foot  of  a  steep  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
town,  and  is  received  into  a  beautitul 
polygonial  well.  This  well  is  covered 
by  a  small  Gothic  building,  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  Margaret,  the  Mother 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  but  by  the  frieze 
Cobserves  Mr.  Grose)  of  the  outside 
cornice,  which  is  ornamented  with  mon- 
kies  and  other  grotesque  figures,  it 
seems  to  be  of  more  ancient  date.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  delicacy  and  ele- 
gance of  the  Gothic  work  on  the  inside 
of  this  building,  which  forms  a  canopy 
over  the  well,  having  in  the  centre,  and 
serving  as  origin  to  the  Gothic  arches,  a 
circular  shield,  on  which  is  carved  a 
coat  of  arms,  though  not  at  present  dis- 
tinguishable. In  a  niche,  opposite  the 
entrance,  stood  once  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  but  this  has  been  long 
destroyed.  The  chapel  over  it,  which 
is  of  the  same  date  as  the  other  part  of 
the  building,  has  been  converted  into  a 
charity-school.  The  W'  II  is  an  oblong 
square  about  twelve  feet  by  seven.  The 
water  passes  through  an  arch  into  a 
small  square  court;  under  this  arch  the 
Catholics  used  to  swim  as  an  act  of 
penance. 


The  legendary  story  of  the  origin  of 
this  well  is  singular  and  curious.  Weni- 
frede,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the 
early  pan  of  the  seventh  century,  was  a 
beautiful  and  devout  virgin  of  noble 
parentage.  She  was  niece  to  St.Beuno, 
who  having  obtained  from  her  father 
leave  to  found  a  church  on  his  posses- 
sions here,  took  her  under  his  protection 
in  order  to  assist  her  religious  excerci- 
ses.  Cradocus,  the  son  of  King  Alep, 
whose  residence  appears  to  have  been 
not  far  distant,  admired  the  beauty  of 
her  person,  and  resolved  to  make  an  at- 
tempt on  her  virtue.  It  is  said,  that  he 
made  known  to  her  his  passion  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  after  her  parents  were 
gone  to  church.  She  made  an  excuse 
to  escape  from  the  room,  and  imme- 
diately fled  towards  the  church  ;  h« 
overtook  her  on  the  descent  of  the  hill, 
and,  enraged  at  his  disappointment, 
drew  his  sword,  and  struck  off  her  head. 
The  head  rolled  down  the  hill  to  the 
altar,  at  which  the  congregation  were 
kneeling,  and  stopping  there,  a  clear  and 
rapid  fountain  immediately  gushed  up. 
St.  Beuno  snatched  up  the  head,  and 
joining  it  to  the  body,  it  was,  to  the' 
surprise  and  admiration  of  all  present, 
immediately  reunited,  the  place  of  sepa- 
ration being  only  marked  by  a  white 
line  encircling  her  neck.  Cradocus 
dropped  down  upon  the  spot  where  he 
had  commuted  this  atrocious  act  ;  and 
the  legend  informs  us,  that  it  is  not 
known  whether  the  earth  opened  to  re- 
ceive his  impious  corpse,  or  whether  his 
master  the  devil  carried  it  away  ;  but 
that  it  was  certainly  never  seen  after- 
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wards.     The  sides   of  the   well    were  decrease  of  faith   in  patients,  or  from 

covered    with  sweet-scented  moss,  and,  the   waters    haviiif^    losi    their  sanative 

the  stones  at   the   bottom  became  tine-  powers,  the  saint  has  sunk  into  ohhvion, 

tared  with  her  blood.  and  her  well   into  neglect.       For  every 

Wenihede  survived    her   decollation  purpose*  of  a  cold    bath  it  is   excellent, 

about   filteen    years;    and    having    to-  H;ippily  the  sfiring  has  for  some  years 

wards  the  latter   end   of   that    time,  re-  been    made  subserv'ent  to  nmih  wiser 

ceived    the   veil    from   S(.    Elerins,    at  and  more  important   purposes  than  the 

Gwytherin,  in  Denbighshire,  died  Ab-  superstitious  uses  to  which  it  was  form- 

bess   of  that    monastery.       There    her  erly  dedicated. 

body  rested  in  quiet  for  near  five  hun-  In    the   short  course  of  little    more 

dred    years,   till    the    reign    of    King  than  a  inile  from  its  first  appearance  out 

Stephen,  when   a  miracle    having   been  ol   the   rock    to   its    blending    with  the 

wrought  by  her  intercession  on  a  monk  Chester  channel,  this  torrent  works  one 

at    Shrewsbury,  the  abbot   of  the  con-  large  corn   mill,  four  cotton  factories,  a 

vent   there   determined   on  the  transla-  copper  and  brass  wcrk,  hammer  mills,  a 

tion  of  her  remains  to  their  monastery,  mill  for  drawing  off  copper  wire,  a  caf- 

which  after  much    difficulty,  and  many  cinary  of  calamine,  and  a  building   for 

pretended  visions  (rom   heaven,   was  at  making  of  brass. 

last   effected,     about    the    year    1138.  With   all    the  noise,  bustle,  and  ap- 

The  well  afterwards  became   endowed  pearance  of  business  produced  by  these 

with  miraculous  properties.      Thequan-  numerous  manufactories,   the  little  val- 

tity  of  water  thrown   up  here   is   really  ley    in   which   they   stand    may   yet  be 

surprising:  this,  upon  accurate  calcula-  called  a  pc^m-es^we  scene  ;    a  singular 

tion,  is  found  to  be  not  less  than  eigh-  instance  ot  that  sort  of  beauty  blended 

ty-four  hogshead  every  minute.       The  with  so  much  mechanism,  and  so  many 

well  has    never  been   known  to  freeze,  specimens  of  human  art.      It  is  a  deep 

and    scarcely  ever   varies    in    quantity,  glen,  with   well-wooded   banks  on  each 

either  in  droughts  or  after  great  rains.  side,  having  the  Chester  channel  m  the 

Much  of  its  celebrity  has,  however,  distance, 
long  since  vaiushed  ;  and  either  from  a 
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The  account  given  oF the  Cabalists  in  a  former  number,  [Ath.  vol.  8,  p.  361,]  renders  much  detail  of  their 
principles  unnecessary.  But  the  beautit'u  1  dream  of  Rosicrucius  was  mingled  in  the  last  centui-y  with  more 
dangerous  fanaticism.  After  fabling  elegantly  with  gnomes,  sylphs,  n)mphs,  and  salamandei-s,  a  few 
philosophers  amused  themselves  with  a  cieed,  by  which  they  compounded  human  nature  of  the  four  ele- 
ments, and  ascribed  the  vivacity,  meekness,  fortitude,  or  apathy  of  the  soul,  to  the  prevalence  of  one  or 
more  of  these  constituents.  It  was  not  difficu  It  to  graft  a  kind  of  fatalism  on  tiiis  creed ;  for  if  the  actions 
of  men  are  caused  by  the  influcm  e  of  a  prevailing  element,  they  are  in  some  degree  predestined  to  such 
actions  as  ai-e  not  morally  responsible.  The  next  inference  is,  ihat  such  combinations  of  the  four  great 
principles  of  life,  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air,  must  be  accidi  ntal,  or  subject  to  no  ruling  providence.  I  bus 
at  least  a  few  German  metaphysicians  reasoned,  and  their  disciples  were  very  well  pleased  with  a  system 
so  accommodating. 

""^JO."    said   the  prime  minister  of  "  You  should  rather  say  that  you  be- 

Christian  VII.  as   he   satin    the  lieve  hiin  a  lunp  of  silex,  tor  bla.'k  lead 

confidential    cabinet  ol   his   colleague,  has  too    much   affinity   to  the  dia:iioiid 

Count  Brandt — "  That  is  too  much  for  to   have   alfo.ded    hiin  either  head   or 

any  human  capacity  of  belief.       I  can  heart.    But,  Siruensee  !  are  you,  versed 

see  our  master's  imbecility  of  head  and  in    Al    the    monstrous   superstitions  of 

hardness  ot  heart,  but  I  cannot  believe  Asia,  Area,  and  ancient  Europe,  pre- 

him  a    composition   of  pluiubago,    or  p»red  los  .y  iny  sysie  n  is  increditile? — 

black  lead."  What  is  tuere  inoie  uuaatural  ia  believ- 
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inn-  all  the  elements  which  surround 
us  inhabited  by  intelligent  beings,  than 
in  peopling  them  with  the  profligate 
and  hideous  deities  of  heathen  and  Hin- 
doo mythology  ?" 

"  We  now  understand  the  sublime 
allegory  of  both  without  believing 
either  ;  and  I  frankly  add,  that  1  have 
studied  the  wild  yet  elegant  romance  of 
Rosicrucius  not  so  much  to  enrich  my 
minci  as  to  relieve  it  by  ideas  of  moral 
beauty  which  are  not  supplied  by  reali- 
ties. 

"  That  is,"  said  the  designing  philos- 
opher, "  yon  have  formed  a  beau  ideal. 
Tell  me,  while  we  are  in  the  secret 
safety  of  this  cabinet,  with  what  part  of 
huiimn  nature  you  could  best  dispense? 
— With  its  infirmities,  of  course  ?" 

"  I  wish,"  replied  the  young  states- 
roan,  rising  with  energy,  "  that  we  had 
stronger  reason,  or  no  feelings.  Brandt, 
all  tliat  yet  has  happened  in  my  pubhc 
life,  convinces  me  we  should  be  always 
wise,  and  therefore  always  easy,  if  we 
had  none.  Of  what  use  is  our  indigna- 
tion at  dishonesty  ?— there  are  always 
a  thousand  reasons  why  it  is  not  sate  to 
express  it. — We  are  required  to  submit 
patiendy  and  daily  to  injustice, and  our 
vivid  sense  of  it  is  only  a  torment.  Is 
there  any  feeling  of  joy,  of  friendship, 
or  of  triumph,  which  we  are  not  forced 
to  curb  and  suspect  ?  Let  me  find,  if  I 
can,  a  creature  framed  for  reason  only, 
and  1  shall  expect  to  see  perfection." 

Brandt  smiled  at  this  sally,  and  at 
the  high  flush  of  excid-d  feeling  which 
coloured  the  speaker's  countenance. 
"You  have  said  enough,  Struensee,  to 
shew  me  what  materials  1  must  chuse 
for  your  gratification,  and  to  convince 
your  unbelief."  So  saying,  he  unluck- 
ed  an  iron  coffer  ;ind  placed  on  the  ta- 
ble two  Iragmenis  of  stone. 

"  This,"  continued  the  cabalist,  "  is 
a  part  of  that  immense  stone  which  east- 
ern nations  call  Saxhrat,  and  believe  the 
centre  or  axis  of  the  earth.  It  was  dis- 
lodged in  one  of  tho-<e  earthquakes 
which  they  suppose  the  Creator  pro- 
duces by  conunanding  this  stone  to 
move  one  of  these  vast  fibres.     This 


smaller  fragment  came  from  that  great 
tract  northwards  of  Mexico,  named 
Anahuac,  and  rich  in  ores  and  precious 
stones  of  every  kind.  The  first  con- 
tains portions  of  the  six  primitive  rocks  : 
— granite,  prophyry,  marble,  serpentine, 
schist,  and  sienite  ; — the  second  in- 
cludes the  principles  of  all  the  oriental 
gems, — the  topaz,  the  errseraid,  the  ru- 
by, and  the  sapphire.  Among  the  sul- 
len and  unpromising  materials  of  the 
rocky  fragment,  I  can  find  the  occiden- 
tal gems,  the  cornelian,  sardonyx,  agate, 
opal,  mocha,  jasper,  and  garnet.  And 
into  one  or  all  of  these  I  can  convey  life 
by  certain  combinations.  There  are 
beings  who  inhabit  and  govern  these 
masses — chuse  whether  you  desire  to 
know  tham  better,  for  they  partake  the 
nature  of  the  substance  they  rule." 

Struensee  smiled  incredulously,  and 
replied — "If  I  desired  a  superhun)an 
wife,  I  would  chuse  one  like  Mahom- 
et's angels,  composed  of  seven  kinds  of 
incense,  rather  tlian  one  derived  from 
clay  or  rock,  however  modified  into 
gems.  But  if  you  ask  what  gem  I 
should  desire  to  animate,  I  would  chuse 
the  diamond,  which  lightning  cannot 
penetrate,  nor  the  utmost  violence  de- 
prive of  it's  qualities.  I  chuse  it  be- 
cause it's  hardness,  it's  brightness,  and 
incorruptible  nature,  realize  my  notion 
of  a  mind  all  truth  and  justice  without 
that  beautiful  defect  called  feeling." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  however,"  said 
his  companion  : — "  and  the  diamond 
unites  some  properties  very  foreign  to 
your  notion  ;  for  though  it  affords  no 
ashes  when  exposed  to  fire,  it  ends  in 
the  moit  poisonous  vapour.  And  the 
charcoal  and  oxygen  which  compose  it 
are  too  obstinate  and  volatile  to  com- 
plete your  political  comparison.  But 
we  will  see  what  chemic  art  can  pro- 
duce  under  a  Rosicriician's  guidance." 

Brandt  opened  what  has  since  been 
called  a  Voltaic  apparatus  :  and  af- 
ter sundry  experiments  aided  by  enor- 
mous heat  fused  a  small  lump  of 
charcoal,  to  which  he  added  a  niost 
minute  portion  of  oxygen.*  The  re-- 
suit  was  or  seemed  to  be,  a    diamond 


•  It  would  be  well  if  this  Danish  str.iesmanhad  bt-qncathed  his  secret,  for  no  lieat  has  yet  been  found  snf- 
ficient  to  fuse  charcoal  by  the  most  celebvated  modern  chemists. 
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of  rare  lustre,  and  such  breadth  of  sur- 
face, that  it  resembled  the  crystal  which 
covered  a  small  portrait.  And  when 
Struensee  looked  upon  it,  a  miniature 
face  of  exquisite  colouring  and  beauty 
appeared  within  it,  varying  as  the  light 
glanced  on  the  gem  which  contained  it, 
as  if  it  had  liie  and  motion.  The 
young  statesman  was  confounded  at  this 
specimen  ot  the  cabalistic  art,  and  es- 
pecially as  the  visionary  face  was  one 
he  had  imagined  in  bis  dreams  of  beau- 
ty. "  You  are  surprised,"  said  Brandt, 
"  at  my  discernment  and  my  skill. — 
You  have  not  yet  seen  the  sequel. 
Keep  this  gem — its  power  depends  on 
the  wearer's  affinity  to  the  principles  it 
pos'^esses.  Strength,  firmness,  and  in- 
tegrity, are  the  moral  qualities  which 
resemble  the  diamond — it  has  no  fal- 
libility, no  soft  particle,  no  power  of 
change.       Remember  and  preserve  it. 

The  cabalist  fixed  his  eyes  sternly 
on  Struensee,  who  understood  the  ad- 
monition. They  were  both  engaged 
in  plans,  perhaps  too  romantic,  for  the 
reformation  of  Danish  policy  ;  and  the 
weakness  of  the  sovereign,  while  it  per- 
mitted daring  attempts,  encreased  the 
hazard  of  those  who  had  no  support 
except  their  own  talents.  Brandt  knew 
how  much  truth  and  honour  were  min- 
gled with  the  enthusiasm  of  Struensee's 
character,  and  also  knew  how  far  the 
charm  of  mystery  acts  on  the  firmest 
human  nature.  Artfully  descending 
from  the  pomp  of  his  philosophic  har- 
angue, he  led  his  young  colleague  back 
to  the  secret  of  state-policy  which  had 
caused  their  meeting,  and  sketched  the 
extensive  plot  a  few  days  was  to  unfold. 

On  the  third  day  from  this  cabalistic 
conference,  the  young  queen  Caroline- 
Matilda  was  expected  to  preside  at  a 
dramatic  entertainreient,  composed,  in 
compliment  to  her  native  country,  in 
the  English  language.  Count  Brandt 
had  given  the  half-idiot  king  a  suffi- 
cient taste  for  necromantic  wonders, 
and  in  due  compliance  with  his  taste, 
the  drama  was  founded  on  the  agency 
of  a  sylph,  attached  to  a  learned  and 
discontented  man.  This  latter  charac- 
ter fell  to  the  lot  of  Count  Struensee 
who  studied  it  with  zeal  and  delight, 
because  it  reall^r  suited  the  romantic 


bent  of  his  genius,  and  his  gallant  rea- 
diness to  amuse  an  amiable  and  ill- 
matched  stranger;  the  part  of  the  sylph 
was  sustained  by  a  creature  attired  in 
the  lightest  drapery,  but  impenetrably 
veiled.  The  king  seemed  enchanted 
with  her  gestures  and  her  voice,  espe- 
cially, perhaps,  because  no  one  could 
inform  him  from  whence  the  actress 
came.  His  own  inability  to  penetrate 
any  thing  obscure,  and  the  delight 
which  tolly  always  finds  in  mysteries, 
increased  the  charm  of  the  incognita. 
He  was  standing  in  a  stupid,  but  very 
happy  trance  ot  wonder,  when  Count 
Brandt  presented  himself.  "  Your 
qne:<tions  and  conjectures,  sire,"  said 
the  accomplished  cabalist,  "  are  all  mis- 
applied. Whoever  has  presumed  to 
guess  who  or  what  the  stranger  really  is, 
has  no  right  to  be  believed.  She  sthe 
creation  of  my  art,  and  I  have  fulfilled 
my  promise  to  your  iMajesty." 

The  king,  in  a  still  higher  humour 
of  joy,  required  him  to  call  her  back 
and  reveal  her  name. 

"She  has  no  name,  unless,  sire,  you 
are  pleased  to  call  her  Adama,  or  the 
Diamond.  But  she  shall  appear  agaia 
at  your  command,  with  a  dramatis  per- 
sonae  of  her  own  species." 

"But,"  interposed  the  King,  "let 
her  dispose  of  that  ungraceful  and  un- 
friendly veil." 

"Her  veil,"  answered  Brandt,  "is 
the  woven  amianthus,  and  partak'-s  of 
the  fossil  kind  Irom  which  some  of  her 
kindred  beings  spring." — Then  shew- 
ing two  small  caskets  of  ebony,  and 
ivory,  containing,  as  he  said,  the  orien- 
tal and  occidental  earths,  he  desired  the 
king  to  make  his  choice.  Christian 
chose  the  oriental,  and  Brandt,  opening 
his  ivory  box  scattered  a  little  earth 
upon  the  table,  muttering  the  celebrated 
cabalistical  word  ^EryifmxtyrKOfivcrmai. 

At  this  moment  a  delicious  sympho- 
ny, produced  by  the  invention  of  an 
ingenious  chemist  on  wires  and  bells 
governed  by  electric  fluid,  astonished 
some  part  of  the  audience;  and  the 
king  seated  between  Brandt  and  Stru- 
ensee, saw  a  groupe  of  exquisite  figures 
suddenly  emerge  from  beneath  the  can- 
opy. One  wore  a  veil  of  pale  blue, 
another  of  the  softest  green  j,  the  third 
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and  fourth  had  garments  which  seemed  The  fia;ure  on  which  the  king  gazed 
dipped  in  the  dye  of  the  topaz  and  the  instantly  dropped  her  shining  veil,  and 
ruby,  but  the  fitth  wore  a  mantle  that  wrapped  herself  in  one,  whose  wiiite- 
appeared,  from  its  singular  lustre  and  ness  resembled  that  of  the  swan's  down, 
transparency,  to  be  composed  of  fila-  but  it  concealed  her  features  entirely, 
ments  of  spunglass,  so  fl-  xihie  yet  so  "  I  have  told  you,"  said  Brandt,  "  the 
bright  were  the  foldings  of  the  tissue,  nature  of  these  Gnomes.  Still  possess- 
As  these  lovely  figures  wreathed  them-  ed  of  the  properties  of  earth,  they  are 
selves  in  their  dance,  they  resembled  incapable  of  social  enjoyment,  and  can- 
flowers  arranged  in  a  well-chosen  gar-  not  administer  to  ours.  The  fire  that 
land  ;  and  the  king,  powerfully  affected  passed  through  your  Majesty's  fancy, — • 
with  surprise  and  a  sense  of  that  kind  the  feelings  of  youthful  atFeciio.i  that 
of  beauty  which  promises  pleasure,  ask-  revived  as  you  spoke  of  a  former  fa- 
ed  Brandt  if  these  were  substances  or  vourite,  have  disturbed  the  sober  and 
shadows.  cold  frame  of  mind  requisite  to  discera 

*'  Your  Majesty  see-;,"  he  answered,  these  preternatural  beings.  Ah,  Sire! 
"  the  spirits  of  those  gems  which  r,pring  their  beauty  cannot  be  wholly  uniold- 
from  mere  alumineor  clay — a  substance  ed  to  you  till  you  have  cbmpleted  that 
the  '.nost  stul)born  in  the  world,  yet  its  great  effan  which  will  prove  and  es- 
ofFsjjrinijs  are  brittle,  brilliant,  and  pel-  tablish  the  independence  of  your  spirit." 
lucii.  Th -y  have  life  and  motion,  bat  — As  the  cabalist  spoke,  a  sudden  dark- 
passions  are  unknown  to  them, — in  this  ness  covered  the  saloon  ;  and  wnen  it 
at  least,  they  resemble  their  parent."  vanished,    nothing     remained    of    the 

"  For  what  purpose,  then,"  interrupt-  beautiful  vision,  except  a  leaf  of  laurel 

ed  Christian,   "  have  they   any   exist-  on  which  a  diamond  hung  like  a  dew- 

ence  ?"  drop,  at  the  king's  feet. 

"  Ttiey  are  visible  only  to  those  During  the  whole  of  this  dialogue, 
whose  actions  require  judgment  and  Struensee  had  no  eyes,  except  lor  the 
fortitude.  Princes  and  legislators  have  beautiful  dancer  who  had  worn  the  veil 
a  right  to  their  presence,  but  they  can  of  remarkable  whiteness  without  trans- 
behold  them  only  while  their  minds  are  parency.  It  had  answered  completely 
occupied,  as  your  Majesty's  now  is,  in  the  purpose  of  a  mask,  but  her  persoa 
philo-iophic  investigation,  or  in  benefi-  so  resembled  the  Queen  Matilda's  that 
cent  projects,  such  as  have  been  siig-  Struensee  felt  a  kind  of  remorse  min- 
gested  to  you  for  the  enfranchisement  of  gled  with  the  pleasure  which  her  pres- 
your  poor  subjects."  ence  excited.      That  pleasure  had  not 

The  king  paused  earnestly  with  a  se-  been  invisible  or  unobserved.      Count 

rious  gaze  ;  and   turning  to  Struensee,  Moltke,  the  favourite  confidante  of  the 

said — "  Who  is  she  that  stands  in  the  dowager-queen,  had  been  placed  among 

centre  ? — It  is  the  shape  and  stature  of  the  audience  to  watch  his  conduct,  and 

my  wife."  executed  his  office  with  the  bitter  zeal 

"  Your  Majesty  sees  with  the  eyes  of  a  displaced  minister  and   an  ambi- 

of  a  young   husliand — the  spirit  of  the  tious  woman's  agent.  Cowering  among 

diamond  has  no  fixed  complexion,  and  the  trees  that  formed   an   avenue  from 

whoever   is   permitted    to    discern    her  the  illuminated   theatre  to  the  queen's 

always    imagines   that    she    resembles  ball-room,  he  expected  to  see  her  pass 

what  he  prizes  best.      Look  again,  and  without  her  veil,  that  he  might  identify 

you  will  find  in  her  face  all  the  beauty  her  with  the  unknown  actress,  and    fix 

that  creates  love."  the  suspicions    he  had    already    rous- 

"  Ah  !"  said  Christian,  with  the  sud-  ed  iu  her  duped  iiusband.  But  he  only 
den  light  of  intellect  which  sometimes  saw  the  king  leaning  familiarly  on  the 
breaks  on  idiotistn,  "  that  is  the  only  arm  of  Count  Brandt,  who  led  him  in- 
true  beauty, but  I  see  the  face  of  to  one  of  the  lighted  temples  which  the 

Caroline-Matilda  of  England,   not   of  queen's  taste  had   erected    in  her  gar- 

my  own  Dma."  dens.     He  followed  secr-tly  and  close- 

Y       ATHENEUM  vot.  9,           ^  Iv,  till  he  saw  them  seated  at  a  table 
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on  which  Brandt  spread  a  paper,  and 
pointed  to  a  place  for  iho  king's  signa- 
ture. "  Sire,"  he  beard  him  say,  "  you 
designed  this  night  only  to  gratify  phi- 
lo^iophic  curiosity, — you  will  render  it 
an  era  in  mora!  and  pol-ticai  regent-ra- 
tion if  you  sign  this  decree.  You  have 
seen  the  secrets  of  Nature  revealed  by 
my  humble  means  ;  recompense  her  for 
the  discovery  by  liberating  and  enlight- 
ening her  sons.  I  have  made  you  ac- 
quainted with  a  being  sprung  ordy  trom 
the  basest  element, — from  mere  inipen- 
etr;fble  clay, — deign,  sire,  to  acquaint 
yourst^if  with  your  fellow  creatures, — 
your  countrymen,  your  subjects,  by  el- 
evatmg  them  from  bomlage,  and  giving 
them  a  portion  of  freedom  and  in-^truc- 
tion.  If  that  intelligent  and  fair  crea- 
ture came  at  my  commaod  to-night, 
what  may  not  spring  from  your  influ- 
ence o^^er  the  noblest  race  of  men  ?" 

Tiie  kii.g  ca«t  his  eyng,  in  which  the 
hazy  light  of  intoxicati.  n  was  visible, 
on  a  shaded  recess  between  the  pillars. 
jVloitke  himself  was  surpri-ed  to  see  the 
figure  of  the  sylph-actress  standing  as  if 
Covered  with  a  veil  ol  transparent  dia- 
mond. Christian  rose  to  catch  her,  but 
some  impenetrable  substance  seented  to 
resist  his  touch.  "A  Rosicrucian  knows 
(said  the  cabalist)  that  the  spirits  of  the 
elements  can  be  approached  only  bv 
those  who  resemble  them.  Your  Maj- 
esty has  not  yet  shewn  the  firmness  of 
the  gem  in  which  that  lovely  spirit  is 
embodied.  There  is  only  one  act 
wanting  to  prove  it." 

Christian  put  his  agitated  hand  to  the 
ofncial  paper,  and  signed  it  almost  il- 
legibly ;  and  Struensee,  who  entered 
almost  at  (he  same  instant,  exchanged  a 
glance  with  Ins  colleague  which  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  siicce,-s.  But 
the  veiled  figure  disappeared  as  he  pre- 
sented himself;  aad  while  their  eyes 
and  their  credulous  master's  dwelt  up- 
on the  space  she  had  left,  they  did  not 
perceive  the  hand  that  removed  the  pa- 
per from  the  table.  When  they  look- 
ed round  towards  each  other,  they  had 
no  suspicion  that  another  had  been  sub- 
stituted. Count  Brandt  placed  the 
false  paper  carefully  in  his  portfolio, 
and  returned  with  his  sovereign  and 
Struensee  to  joia  the  gala.      Molike, 


stealing  from  his  hiding-place,  made 
haste  to  seek  the  queen-dowager  and 
shewed  her  an  order  lor  the  arrest  of 
Caroline-Matilda  signed  by  the  king's 
hand. 

"  This  shall  be  executed  to  night," 
said  the  crafty  statesman — "  ami  Brandt 
hag  in  his  portfolio  an  absolute  war- 
rant to  detain  Struensee  in  close  custo- 
dy. Stupid  contrivers  ! — while  they 
performed  their  burlesque  phantasma- 
goria to  amuse  your  son,  their  precious 
act  for  the  advancement  of  the  peasant- 
ry was  exchanged  for  one  of  more  im- 
mediate benefit.  And  the  best  part  of 
the  machinery  is,  that  each  of  these  re- 
forming ministers  will  think  himself 
duped  by  the  other.  Thus  we  shall 
break  both  their  alliance  and  their  pro- 
ject. 

Before  the  daybreak  Caroline-Matil- 
da  was  conveyed  to  prison  with  her  in- 
fant son  ;  and  Brandt  had  unwarily 
delivered  his  porltolio  into  the  hands  of 
his  secretary,  a  spy  purchased  by  his  en- 
emy. This  perfidious  colleague  in- 
stantly conveyed  it  to  C'  unt  Moltke, 
who  assembled  proper  officers,  and,  ac- 
companied by  his  agent,  entered  Stru- 
ensee's  bed-chamber,  and  arrested  him. 
At  the  sight  of  his  friend's  secretary, 
and  of  that  paper  which  he  had  seen 
signed  with  such  high  hopes,  the  cer- 
tainty of  most  deep  fraud  smote  him. 
Count  Moltke  was  not  slow  in  enforc- 
ing the  stroke.  "  You  are  charged," 
said  he,  "on  evident  proofs,  of  undije 
favour  from  the  queen,  and  I  am  an 
eye-witness  of  your  sinister  attempts  to 
distract  the  kiui;  by  exhibitions  of  art- 
magic  and  cabalism.  Give  me  that 
jewel  which  an  infatuated  woman  has 
lavished  on  you  from  her  husband's 
regalia,  and  ihank  my  kindness  for  re- 
moving from  your  person  a  testimonial 
so  decisive  of  your  guilt." 

Struensee  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der the  diamond,  with  a  powerful  feel- 
ing of  disgust  and  indignation  at  the 
stratagem  employed  by  Brandt  to  fix 
on  him  the  strongest  appearances  of 
treason.  And  while  they  lodged  him 
in  that  state-prison  which  he  knevr  he 
should  never  leave,  except  to  perish  on 
the  scaffold,  he  execrated  and  renounc- 
ed the  philanthropy  whose  excess  had 
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tempted  him  to  serve  his  countrymen 
aod  trust  his  colleague  at  the  hazard  of 
life  and  honour. 

The  day  appointed  for  his  execution 
came,  and  tlie  tolling  of  a  bell  indicated 
the  hour.  It  was  scarcely  dawn.  By 
a  dull  lantern-light  he  was  led  into  the 
yard  of  his  prison,  and  put  into  a  coach 
strongly  guarded.  His  journey,  he  ex- 
pected would  terminate  at  the  public 
place  of  execution,  and  lie  was  surpris- 
ed to  see  the  coach  turn  through  the 
city-gates  into  a  lonely  road.  It  j^top- 
ped  at  the  frontiers,  and  the  command- 
ant of  his  escort  alii^hied,  and  entered 
with  him  into  a  miserable  hut  called  a 
post  house.  "  Struensee  ! — you  are 
free — under  your  name,  and  in  your  at- 
tire, another  state  prisoner  was  executed 
this  morning  at  Copenhagen.  Take 
back  this  diamond,  and  do  not  ask  me 
by  what  means  it  is  restored  to  you  as 
the  raeaos  of  your  future  tortune.  Keep 
the  seal  of  this  packet  unbroken  seven 
years,  and  let  its  contents  be  known  on- 
ly to  yourself." 

Struensee  was  thunderstruck,  and 
hardly  sensible  of  joy  at  this  dismis- 
sion. His  ambition,  his  benevolence, 
even  his  capacity  for  friendship,  were 
all  destroyed  by  the  deadly  plot  of 
which  he  had  been  the  victim.  But  he 
was  still  young,  rich  in  a  jewel  of  im- 
mense value,  conscious  of  innocence, 
and  apparently  secure  from  his  public 
enemies.  He  retired  to  a  small  farm 
which  he  possessed  in  Silesia,  and  lived 
under  an  assumed  name,  entirely  es- 
tranged from  the  world.  If  he  could 
have  regained  those  warm  and  active 
feelings  which  disappointment  had 
crushed,  he  might  have  been  useful  and 


happy.  Nothing,  however,  could  recal 
the  trusting,  hoping,  and  chfertul  spirit 
of  his  youth.  Ht-  had  seen  the  womaa 
he  thought  loveliest  debased  by  artiHce  ; 
his  friend  had  betrayed  him  ;  and  the 
people,  for  whom  he  would  have  haz- 
arded his  life  and  greatness,  joined  in 
the  vilest  libels*  on  his  memory.  But 
as  the  drynt-ss  and  desolation  of  his 
heart  increased,  he  became  timid  ai.d 
avaricious,  and  hoarded  ths  diamond 
with  anxious  care.  He  was  not  less 
tenacious  of  the  secret  packet :  and  vvhea 
seven  years  had  worn  away,  he  found 
its  contents  in  the  hand-  writing  of  Count 
Brandt,  and  in  these  few  words  : — 
*'  April  27th,  1772. 
"  I  shall  expiate  my  political  rash- 
ness to-morrow  on  the  scatFold,  and  the 
queen's  connivance  in  our  dangerous 
drama  will  cost  her  liberty,  perhaps  her 
life.  But  I  iiave  done  enough.  I  prom- 
ised to  make  you  acquainted  with  that 
preternatural  thing, — a  creature  capable 
cl  reason,  but  destitute  ol  all  human  or 
social  feeling, — iu  other  words,  ca])a'>le 
of  no  affection,  no  hope,  and  no  effort, 
I  am  told  your  demeanour  in  the  prisoa 
was  that  of  sullen  and  determined  apa- 
thy, which,  if  I  understand  your  char- 
acter, will  soon  transform  you  to  the 
thing  you  desired  to  see.  I  told  yoa 
truly, — the  diamond  has  no  power  ex- 
cept over  those  who  reseitible  it's  hard 
and  impenetrable  nature.  If  the  spirit 
which  has  entered  your  mind  has  de- 
based you  to  a  level  with  coarse  earth, 
the  gems  it  composes  will  be  all  you  are 
now  capableof  valuing.  Keep  this  as 
my  legacy,  aud  one  of  the  Secrets  oj 
Cabulism."  V. 


(New  Monthly  Magazim-.) 


ON    AN    INF.VNT    SMILIXG    AS    IT    AWOKE. 

AFTER  tbe  sleep  of  night,  as  some  still  Lake 

Displays  the  cloudless  Heavens  in  reflection. 
And,  dimpled  by  the  breezes,  seems  to  breals 

Into  a  waking  smile  of  recollection, 
As  if  from  its  calm  depths  the  morning  light 
Cali"dupthe  pleasant  dreams  that  giadden'd  night  :— 

So  does  the  azure  of  those  laughing  eyes 
Reflect  a  mental  Heaven  of  thine  own  ; 


*  "Malum  Struens  se  ipsuia  perdiditi"  wai  the  motto  usually  aBnesed  to  Btvuensee's  portrait  by  his  enemies. 
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In  that  illumined  smile  I  recognize 

The  sunlijflit  of  a  sphere  to  us  unknown  ; 
Thou  hast  been  dreaming  of  some  previous  blis» 
In  other  worlds,  for  thou  art  new  to  this. 

Hast  thoti  been  wafted  to  felysian  bowers. 

In  some  blest  star  where  thou  hast  pre-existed. 
Inhaled  th'  ecstatic  fragrancy  of  floivers 

Aronnd  the  golden  harps  of  Seraphs  twisted. 
Or  heard  those  nightingales  of  Paradise 
Pour  thrilling  songs  and  choral  harmonies  ? 

Perchance  all  breathing  life  is  but  an  essence 
From  the  great  Fountain  Spirit  in  the  sky. 

And  thou  hast  dreamt  of  that 'ranseendant  presence 
Whence  thou  hast  fall'n,  a  dew-drop  from  on  high, 

Destined  to  lose,  as  thou  shalt  mix  with  earth, 

Those  bright  recallingsof  thy  heavenly  birth> 

We  deem  thy  mortal  memory  not  begun, — 
But  hast  thou  no  remembrance  of  the  past; 

No  lingering  twilight  of  a  former  sun. 

AVhieh  o'er  thy  slumbering  faculties  hath  cast 

Shadows  of  unimajjinable  things. 

Too  high  or  deep  for  human  fathomings  ? 

Perchance,  while  reason's  earliest  flush  is  brightening 

Athwart  thy  brain,  celestial  sights  are  given  ; 
As  skies  that  open  to  let  out  the  lightning 

Disclose  a  transitorj'  glimpse  of  Heaven  ; 
And  thou  art  wrapt  in  visions,  all  too  bright 
For  aught  but  Cherubim,  and  Infant's  sight. 

Emblem  of  heavenly  purity  and  bliss, — 

Mysterious  type  which  none  can  understand, 
Let  me  w  ith  reverence  approach  to  kiss 

Limbs  lately  touch'd  by  the  Creator's  hand  :-« 
So  awful  art  thou,  that  I  feel  more  prone 
To  claim  thy  blessing  than  bestow  mine  own. 


All   PASHA,    VIZIR    OF   ALBANIA. 

(Eclectic  Review.) 
HDGHES'S  TRAVELS  IN   SICILY,   GREECE,   AND   ALBANIA.     CONCLUDED. 

A  LI  was  now  wealthy;  and  from  regularly  to  the  kleftes,  receiving,  over 
*"  this  time  he  began  to  act  up-  and  above  the  price,  a  share  of  their 
on  the  systematic  preference  of  bribery  booty.  The  natural  consequence  was, 
to  force  of  arms.  His  favourite  maxim  that  the  country  became  absolutely  im- 
is.  Get  money,  and  that  will  procure  passable:  the  derven -pasha  was  recall- 
all  things.  By  means  of  his  emissaries  ed,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  his  head, 
at  Constantinople,  he  procured  a  com-  while  his  crafty  lieutenant  bought  him- 
mission  for  attacking  Selim,  pasha  of  self  off.  In  the  year  1787,  when  war 
Pelvino,  whom  he  cajoled,  and  then  broke  out  between  Turkey  and  the  al- 
a8«*assinated,  seizing  at  the  same  time  lied  powers  of  Austiia  and  Russia,  Ali 
Lis  son,  by  whose  ransom  he  enriched  got  himself  nominated  to  an  important 
Jiimselt  to  boot.  By  aid  of  large  tommand  in  the  army  of  the  Gnuid 
bri'ies,  he  next  got  himself  nominated  Vizir,  Usouf,  under  wliom  he  estab- 
Jii-utenant  to  a  new  derven-pasha  of  lished  his  character  for  military  talent, 
plimeiia,  exchanging  the  ir^de  ot  high-  His  services  were  rewarded  with  the 
wayman    for  the    functions    of  police-  government  of  Triccain,  and  the  title  of  a 

pfficef  general  ;     but,    instead     of    at-     pashaof  two  tail-. H  s  next  n  anoeu- 

tetiipting  to  ciear  Rumelia  of   l)anditti,  vre  we  must  give  in   the  woni-  o!    his 

lie  traded  iu  liceuses,  which  he  sold  preseut  biographer,  premising,  that  the 
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pasha  of  loannina  was  dead,  and  that 
every  rival  chieftain  was  caballing  to 
succeed  him. 

"  When  Ali  thought  affairs  were  ripe 
enough  lor  his  presence,  he  collected 
a  considerable  number  of  troops,  pass- 
ed the  chain  of  Mount  Pindus,  and 
made  his  appearance  on  the  plains  to 
the  north  of  loannina.  This  manoeuvre 
occasioned  great  consternation  in  the 
city  :  the  beys,  in  imminent  danger, 
stifled  their  enmity  towards  each  other, 
and  advanced  to  meet  the  invader.  In 
a  great  battle,  which  was  fought  at  the 
head  of  the  lake,  they  were  beaten  and 
driven  back  into  the  city  by  Aii,  who 
encamped  before  it  whh  his  victorious 
troops.  Not  being  strong  enough  to 
attempt  it  by  storm,  he  employed  a 
surer  method  for  success.  He  had  al- 
ready gained  a  considerable  number  of 
adherents  amongst  the  Greeks  in  the 
city  ;  these  by  bribery  and  large  prom- 
ises, he  engaged  to  enter  into  his  views, 
and  sent  a  deputation  to  Constantinople 
to  solicit  for  him  the  pashalic.  They 
acted  as  he  requested  ;  but  the  opposite 
interest  pioved  too  strong  for  them  at 
the  Porte,  and  they  were  made  the 
bearers  of  an  order  to  Ali  to  retire  im- 
mediately to  his  own  government  and 
disband  his  troops.  One  of  the  depu- 
ties, most  attached  to  his  interest,  rode 
forward  night  and  day  to  give  him  ear- 
ly information,  and  on  this  occasion, 
Ali  executed  one  of  those  strokes  of 
policy  which  have  given  him  such  ad- 
vantage over  the  imbecility  of  the  Otto- 
man Porte.  After  a  short  consultation 
with  his  friend,  he  dismi>sed  him  to 
return  and  wevt  the  deputies,  who 
•waited  a  few  days  on  the  road,  and 
then  proceeded  to  loannina.  The 
beys,  to  whom  its  contents  had  been 
already  intimated,  advanced  as  far  as 
the  suburbs  to  meet  the  firman.  Tt  was 
then  j)roduced,  and  drawn  out  of  its 
crimson  case  ;  when  each  reverently 
applied  it  to  his  forehead,  in  token  of 
submission  toils  dictates.  It  was  then 
opened,  and  to  the  utter  consternation 
ot  the  assembly,  it  announced  Ali, 
pasha  of  loannina,  and  ordered  instant 
submission  to  his  authority. 

"  The  forgery  was  suspected  by  ma- 
ny, but  whilst  they  were  irresolute  and 


undetermined,  Ali  entered  the  city 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  popu- 
lace :  his  chief  enemies  sought  their 
safety  by  flight. — Ali's  first  care  was  to 
calm  the  ttarsof  all  ranks  ;  to  the  peo- 
ple he  promised  protection,  to  the  beys 
who  remained  rich  offices  and  plunder; 
his  friends  were  amply  recompensed, 
and  his  enemies  reconciled :  in  the 
mean  time  he  put  a  strong  garrison  into 
the  castron  or  fortress,  and  thus  ac- 
quired firm  possession  of  the  pashalic 
before  the  imposture  of  the  firman  was 
discovered.  It  was  now  too  late  to 
dispossess  him  of  his  acquisition  :  his 
adherents  increased  daily  :  a  numerous 
and  respeciabledeputation  carried  a  peti- 
tion to  Constantinople,  and  seconding 
it  with  bribes  to  a  large  amount,  ulti- 
mately prevailed  in  establishing  his 
usurped  dominion." 

Soon  afterwards,  Ali,  doubtless  by 
the  same  potent  agency — gold, obtained 
from  the  Porte  the  important  office  of 
derven-pasha  of  Ruraelia  :  whether  he 
had  a  lieutenant,  is  not  stated  :  but  if 
be  had,  he  took  care  that  he  should 
not  trade  in  licenses  to  the  kleftes. 
This  office  not  only  augmented  his  rev- 
enue, but  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
create  an  influence  in  many  provinces 
of  the  Turkish  empire.  His  next  step 
was  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  his  neigh- 
bour, the  pasha  of  Arta,  and  to  annex 
his  territories,  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
Acarnania,  to  his  own  dominions. 
Then,  in  order  to  establish  a  free  com- 
munication between  loannina  and  his 
native  territory,  he  attacked  and  took 
possession  of  Klisaura,  Premeti,  Ostan- 
izza,  and  Konitza,  which  secure  the 
whole  course  of  the  Voiussa,  from  its 
source  in  Mount  Pindus  to  Tepeleni. 

The  year  1792  is  given  as  the  date 
of  Ali's  first  expedition  against  the  Su- 
liots,  a  vvarlike  tribe  who,  in  their  al- 
most impreg«able  mountain  fastnesses, 
braved  his  power,  and  did  not  scruple, 
when  he  was  attacking  some  of  his 
northern  neighbours,  to  carry  their  in- 
cursions into  the  southern  districts  of 
his  territory  ;  and,  worthy  representa- 
tives as  they  might  be  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  fond  as  they  were  of  their 
mountain  homes,  their  wives  and  their 
wild  freedom,  it  does  not  appear  that 
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they  were  really  any  better  than  a  clan  in    his    white  capote  and  camise,  and 

ot   bauditti,     Mr.  Hughes  has  made  a  concealing   himselt   till    the    shades    of 

very   affecting  story,    however,  ol   the  evening  had  descended,  walked  out  on 

heioic    resistance   l»y    which   they  long  all   lours   from   his    lurking  place,   and 

succeeded    in   baffling    their  infuriated  minslino;  with  the  herds,  entered  toijeth- 

foe.      Ali  was  atone  time  during  this  er  with  them  into  the  stalls  where  tiiey 

campaign  m  great  personal  danger.      A  were  shut   up.       In   the  dead    of  the 

detachment  of   these   brave  mountain-  night    he  arose   silently,    opened    the 

eers,  to    the  number  of  200,  marched  doors,  unloosened  the  oxen,  and  drove 

out  with  the  determination  to  take  him  them  towards  a  party  of  his  friends  who 

alive  or  dead,   and,  but  for  the  informa-  were  in  waiting  to  receive  them.     The 

tion  conveyed  to  Ali  by  a  traitor,  would  Albanians  heard  the  noise,  but  were  so 

probably  have  succeeded,  as  the  despot  alarmed  by  suspicion  of  an  ambuscade, 

was  at  the   time   encamped  wuh  only  that  they   lay    still,  and   prelerred   the 

his  body  guard  at  a  distance  from  the  loss  of  their  cattle  to  the  danger  of  their 

inain  army.     The   women  took  an  ac-  lives." 

tive  part  in  the  defence  of  the  republic.  About  this  time,  Ali  was  called  off 
and  very  materially  contributed  to  the  by  orders  from  the  Porte  to  lead  his 
success  which,  in  the  first  war,  crowned  contingent  against  Paswan  Oglou,  and 
the  exertions  of  the  mouutarn  patriots,  the  Suliots  availed  themselves  of  his 
All  was  completely  repulsed,  with  the  absence  to  lay  in  provisions  and  arms. 
loss  ot  all  his  baggage  and  ammunition.  On  his  return  he  again  had  recourse  t© 
Tlie  victorious  Suliots  pursued  their  a  faise  and  treacherous  proposal  of 
enemies  as  lar  as  the  village  of  Vareatis,  peace,  on  the  conditions  of  being  allow- 
within  7  hours  of  loannina  ;  and  about  ed  to  build  and  garrison  one  tower 
6000  of  the  Albanians  are  said  to  have  within  their  district,  and  of  their  banish- 
been  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  Ali  ing  of  the  brave  Foto  Tzavella  from  the 
himself  killed  two  horses  in  his  precip-  Suliote  territory.  It  does  not  appear 
itous  escape.  At  length,  he  concluded  that  the  former  condition  was  complied 
a  peace  with  the  Suliots  on  degrading  with  ;  yet  the  folly  and  infatuation 
conditioiH,  and  ceiling  to  them  a  con-  which  a  compliance  with  it  would  have 
siderable  territory.  This  was  in  1792.  displayed,  would  not  have  been  greater 
His  second  expedition,  eight  years  af-  that  the  Suliots  were  absolutely  guilty 
ter,  was  not  more  successful,  although  of  in  "  requesting  the  spcessiou"  of 
he  had  by  bribery  won  over  to  his  in-  their  bravest  captain,  whose  highest 
terest,  Botzari,  one  of  the  Suliot  lea-  panegyric  was  conveyed  by  the  insult- 
ders ;  his  loss  in  killed  and  prisoners  ing  proposal.  All's  ambassadors  on 
far  exceeding  the  sum  total  of  the  Suli-  this  occasion  were,  as  usual,  two  trai- 
ot  army.  Despairing  to  subdue  such  tors  who  had  deserted  their  country's 
valiant  and  determined  enemies  in  open  cause;  and  by  dint  of  threats  and 
•warfare,  Ali  turned  the  seige  into  a  promises  they  prevailed.  Foto,  on 
blockade,  resolving  to  trust  to  famine  findinf;  himself  forsaken  by  his  deluded 
and  treachery  ;  but  his  own  troops  be-  followers,  set  fire  to  his  house,  declaring 
gau  to  desert,  and  while  the  Suliots  are  that  no  enemy  of  Suli  should  ever  cross 
said  by  a  Parghiote  historian  to  have  the  dwelling  of  the  Tzavellas  ;  he 
lost  in  nine  months  but  25  men,  Ali  then  buried  his  sword,  and  left  his 
lost  by  defection  and  in  skirmishes  countrymen  "  much  in  the  same  state 
■within  the  same  period,  nearly  4000.  as  the  silly  sheep  who  were  per- 
In  the  desperate  emergency  to  which  suaded  by  the  wolves  to  dismiss  their 
the  besieged  were  sometimes  reduced,  guardians."  After  this  act  of  lolly  and 
many  stratagems  were  resorted  to  for  baseness,  one  really  feels  a  diminished 
provisions,among  which  the  contrivance  interest  in  the  late  of  the  republic, 
of  Gianni  Striviniotti  deserves  mention.  Whether  a  peace  was  or  was  not 
*' This  man  having  received  intelligence  nominally  concluded,  or  whether  the 
that  the  Turks  had  lately  procured  a  Suliots  were  still  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
large  supply  of  cattle,  dressed  himself  is  not  very  clear  j    but  in  May  1803, 
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the  Suliotsmadea  vigorous  attack  upon    sions  for  some  time,  but  resigned  them 
an  Albanian    fortress  at    Viila,   which    from  disgust  at  ill  treatment.      The  tor- 
served   as  the   principal    magazine  for    mer  passed  over  to  loannina,  threw  him- 
Ali's  army.       This  they   succeeded   in     self  at  the  feet  of  the    destroyer    ol   his 
taking,  and  destroyed  by  fire  and  sword    country,   and  was  received  into  his  ser- 
nearly  the   whole  garrison.     So  daring    vice.     JVInsco,    who  accompanied  him, 
an  achievement   could  not   but  inflame     married  a  second  husband,  and  was  liv- 
tbeir  implacable  enemy  to  the  utmost    ing  in  the  capital  at  the  time  of  our  au- 
height    of  fury.     He  issued  proclama-    thor's    visit.      Their  native  mountains 
tions  calling  upon  every  Mahornmedan    form    now    the  strongest  post  in  their 
throughout   his   dominions    to    avenge    conqueror's  dominions, 
this  slaughter  upon  the  heads  of  the  in-         The  conquest  of  Suli  cost  the  inva- 
fidels,  and  an  immense  army  was  again     der  one  year  more  than  was  occupied  by 
brought  into  the  field  against  this  small    the  siege  of    Troy,   and  the  struggle  is 
band    of    mountaineers.        Treachery    not  less  worthy  ot  an  epic.      But  there 
opened  to  the   invaders  the  otherwise    is  no  Romaic  Homer, 
impenetrable   passes,  and   the  Suliots,         During  this  protracted  series  of  oper- 
worn  down  at  length  by  war  and  fam-    ations   against  the  Suliots,  Ali  did  not 
ine,  and  strictly  blockaded,  were  reduc-    lose  sight  of  other  means  of  consolidat- 
ed to  the  necessity  of  accepting  terms    ing    his  power.       When     the    French 
of  capitulation   which  Ali  never  meant    gained  possession  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
to  fulfil.     The  treaty  was  ratified  on    Ali  sent  a  confidential    agent  to  Bona- 
the  i2th  of  Dec.  1803,  by  which  the    parte's   head  quarters    in   the  north   of 
whole  population  was  to  be  allowed  to    Italy,  and,  as  the  fruits  of  a  secret  alli- 
emigrate  and  settle  wherever  they  might    ance,    gained  permission  for  his  flotilla 
please.       Men,  women,  and    children    to  sail  through  the  channel  of    Corfu, 
being  gathered  together,  they  separated    To    establish   himself  on  the  coast  he 
into  two   bodies  ;    one  taking  the  di-    surprised  the  two  independent  towns  of 
rection  of  Parga,  the  other  that  of  Pre-    Aghio   Vasili  and   ISivitza   on  Easter 
vesa.     Both   parlies  were   waylaid  by     Sunday,   and  massacred  the  inhabitants 
the  troops  of  the  perfidious  tyrant :    the    in  the  churches.     His  next  acquisitioDS 
former  fought  their  way   through,  but    were  the  fishery  at  Santa  Quaranta  and 
the  latter  all   eventually  perished.     A    the  excellent  harbour  of  Porto  Palermo, 
party  of  about  a  hundred  women  and     All  which  acts,  his  agents  at  Constan- 
children  being  cut  off  from  the  rest,  fled,    tinople  represented  as  having  for  their 
it  is  stated,  to  a  steep  precipice  near  the    meritorious   object    the  extirpation    of 
monastery  of  Zalongo  :    there,  the  chil-    the  infideis.     He  took  care  at  the  same 
dren  were  first  thrown  over  the  rocks  by    time,  to  keep  at  a  respectable  distance 
their   mothers  and   then    the   matrons,    from  the  court  of  his  sublime  sovereign, 
joining  hand  in  hand,  and  raising  their    Once,   during    the    campaiga     agiiinst 
minds  to  the  highest   pitch  of  enthusi-     Paswan    Oglou,    "the    Grand     Vizir, 
asm    by    native   songs,  whirled  round     under  pretence  of  bestowing  public  ap- 
and  round  in  a  species  of  frantic  dance,     probation  upon  his  conduct,   requested 
till    they    approached  the  edge  of  the     bis  attendance  in  lull  divan.      All,  con- 
cliff,    from    which     they    one   and    all    scions  bow  much   more  he  merited  the 
threw  themselves  headlong. — The  scat-     bowstring   than    half  the  victims  upon 
tered  remnant  of   the  tribe  took  refuge,     whom  that  punishment  had  iallen,  wunt 
some   at  Santa  Maura,  others  with  the     boldly,   but  surrounded  the  vizir's  tent 
Albanian  beys  ;   but  the  greater  pan  to     with   6000  taiihful  Albanians." 
Parga  and  Corfu.     A  number  of  them         When  the  Porte  declared  wir  against 
subsequently   entered  into  the  Russian     the  French  republic.   All,  finding  that 
service,  and  formed  a  regiment  in   the    it  would  not  suit  his  pmpose  to  mani- 
Aibanian  battalion.    Alter  the  peace  of    tain   any   longer    his    French    alliance, 
Tilsit,    this   corps  passed  into   the  ser-     seized  upon  Prevesa  :   it   was  giren   up 
vict*  of  the  Fr-nch.    Foto  Tzavella  and     to  pillage,  and  the  prisoners,  according 
Mosco  his  mother,  both  held  commis-    to  bis  diabolical  custom  on  similar  oc- 
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easions,  massacred  in  cold  blood.  He 
received  the  public  thanks  of  the  Porte 
for  his  eminent  services,  was  presented 
with  the  kelich'Caflan  (a  fine  ermine 
pelisse)  and  a  sword  richly  decorated 
with  brilliants,  and  was  made  viceroy 
of  Rumelia,  by  virtue  of  which  title  he 
acquired  the  high  title  of  vizir. 

Through  the  French  minister  at  the 
Porte,  when  his  influence  was  domi- 
nant, he  procured  the  pashalics  of  Le- 
panto  and  Morea  for  his  sons  Mouchtar 
and  Vely,  a  return  for  assisting  Sebas- 
tiani  in  promoting  a  rupture  between 
Turkey  and  Russia. — But  the  achieve- 
ment in  which  he  most  exults,  is  his 
having  wrested  the  last  tract  of  Chris- 
tian land  from  the  hands  of  Christians, 
by  the  cession  of  Parga  ;  the  possession 
of  which  "  makes  him  master  of  conti- 
nental Greece  from  the  Attic  boundary 
of  Parnes  to  the  rugged  mountains  of 
Illyricum." 

In  the  personal  character  of  this 
faithful  servant  of  the  Father  of  mur- 
derers, we  should  look  in  vain  for 
any  traits  that  might  relieve  the  dark- 
ness of  the  portrait.  To  say  that  he  is 
reported  to  be  fond  of  his  children,  is 
only  to  ascribe  to  him  just  so  much 
brute  virtue  as  is  compatible  with  the 
paramount  selfishness  of  his  character. 
That  he  is  not  wantonly  savage,  or 
rather  that  he  is  not  so  wantonly  savage 
as  some  despots  have  shown  them- 
selves, proceeds  more  from  his  courage 
and  his  strength  of  intellect,  than  from 
any  compunctious  scruples,  or  from  a 
want  of  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  cruel- 
ty Those  tyrants  who  have  taken  the 
most  delight  in  human  suffering  as  a 
spectacle,  have  always  been  character- 
ised by  native  imbecility  and  cowar- 
dice ;  or  else  have  had  recourse  to  that 
way  of  amusing  themselves  in  the  impo- 
tence of  dotage.  The  powers  of  Ali's 
mind  did  not,  at  the  time  of  our  Au- 
thor's visit  appear  to  have  become  en- 
feebled by  age,  notwithstanding  that  he 
is  upwards  of  seventy,  and  has  for  ma- 
ny years  been  the  subject  of  an  incura- 
ble disease.  Since  then,  however,  his 
increased  bulk  is  said  considerably  to 
have  soured  his  temper,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, to  have  urged  him  to  many 
acts  of  wanton  barbarity  that  have  left 


on  his  character  stains  of  a  much  deeper 
dye  than  it  had  acquired  from  any  of 
his  former  deeds.  It  has  been  his  pol- 
icy to  exterminate  all  the  independent 
Albanian  chiefs  whose  struggles  to  re- 
gain their  power,  might  interfere  with 
the  interests  of  his  heir  ;  and  if  he 
lives  much  longer,  we  are  told,  the 
whole  race  will  be  extinct. 

In  the  year  1813,  as  he  was  inspect- 
ing some  repairs  in  the  great  serai  of 
the  Casiron,  a  large  block  of  stone  fell 
from  a  scaffold  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
laid  him  prostrate  on  the  ground.  Ev- 
ery one  present  thought  he  was  killed, 
and  a  general  alarm  was  spread  :  but 
Ali,  though  seriously  hurt,  ordered  a 
horse  to  De  equipped  instantly,  upon 
which  he  mounted  and  rode  round  the 
city,  with  a  single  Albanian  attendant, 
without  discovering  the  le<ist  mark  of 
pain,  though  he  bad  received  a  wound 
which  confined  him  several  weeks  to 
his  bed.  After  his  recovery  he  told 
Mods.  Pouqueville  that  he  acted  thus 
to  assure  his  people  of  his  safety,  and 
to  deprive  his  enemies  of  the  pleasure 
of  thinking  he  vpas  likely  to  die.  The 
consul  replied,  that  every  man  had  his 
enemies,  but  he  could  not  think  those 
of  his  highness  went  so  far  as  to  desire 
his  death.  "  What  ?"  said  Ali,  "  tliere 
is  not  a  minute  of  the  day  in  which 
they  do  not  ofTer  up  prayers  to  heaven 
for  my  destruction  :  how  can  it  be  other- 
wise ?  for  forty  years  I  have  been 
doing  every  thing  bad  to  every 
body  :  in  this  period  I  have  caused 
30,000  persons  to  be  hung  and  put  to 
death  in  various  ways  ;  and  they  know 
that  if  I  live  longer  I  shall  do  more: 
would  you  have  them  not  hate  me 
then  ?  their  haired,  however,  will  not 
affect  my  health."  And  upon  this  he 
burst  into  his  usual  Sardonic  laugh. 

Torquemada,  the  first  Spanish  inquis- 
itor-general, during  the  eighteen  years 
of  his  administration,  committed  up- 
wards of  ten  thousand  victims  to  the 
flames,  and  sentenced  upwards  of  nine- 
ty-seven thousand  to  confiscation  and 
various  penances.  When  Ali  and 
Torquemada  meet,  the  Mussulman 
vizir  will  be  enraged  to  find  hin^self 
outdone  by  a  priest,  and  that  priest  a 
Christian.     There  is  nothing  extraordi- 
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nary  in  All's  achievements  as  a  destroy-  tlie  aggressions  of  each  other.     Rehg- 

er.      What  is  extraordinary  in    bim,  is,  ious    toleration    is  freely  granted,   and 

his  wondecful   cleverness,    penetration,  the  regularity  of  monarchical  power  has 

and  physical  energy.      All  the  affairs  of  in   some  measurt;  succeeded   to  the  fac- 

his   government   he    transacis    himself,  tions     of    aristocracies    and    republics. 

He   is  his  own    prime  minister,   giving  Tlitre   exists   at   present  a   security  in 

daily  attention  to  all  the  conc-erns  of  his  tht-se?  dominions  which  we  should  seek 

army,    navy,   and    revenue,     receiving  in  vain  where   the  baleful   influence  of 

pet  tions  and  deciding  causes  in   person,  the  Crescent  elsewhere  extends :   a   po- 

and  rarely  calling  for  the  services  of  his  lu  e  is  organized,  robbers  are  extirpated, 

ministers.      His  quickness  of  perception  roads  and  canals  are  made  or   repaired, 

and    decision   are   equalled  oidy  hy  his  rivers    are  rendered  navigable,   so   that 

perseverance.      In  like   manner,  all   his  the    merchant    can    now     traverse     the 

deep-laid  schemes  of   aggrandisement,  Albanian  districts  with  safety,  and   the 

all  the  ramifications  of  his  policy,  ap-  traveller  with  convenience  ;  agriculture 

pear    to    have   their  origin  in    his  own  inspiteof  all  obstacles  improves,  cotn- 

mi'id.      The  following  anecdote,  ifau-  merce  increases,  and  the  whole  nalioQ 

theiitic,  is  highly  curious.  advances    perhaps     unconsciously    to- 

*'  He  once  gave  a  man  a  bouyourdee  wards  higher  destinies  and  greater  hap- 
to  kill  another  who  was  obnoxious  to  piness." 

hill) :   the  bloody  deed  was  perpetrated.  The  truth  is,  that,   in  this  world,  evil 

btit  the  assassin   found  in  the  pocket  of  only  can  cope  with  evil  on  equal  terms, 

his  victim  a  similar  bouyourdee  for  his  In  the  moral  system,  as  well  as  in  physi- 

own  destruction.      He  carried  it  to  the  cal    nature,  the   urgency  of  storm  and 

vizir,   and  expressed  some  signs  of  as-  lightning  is  requisite  to  clear  the  atmos- 

tonishment  ;     when  All,  laughing,   re-  phere  ;     and    soiiietimes  a    calamitous 

plied,  "  Hey  murrie,  if  1  had  not  giv-  conflagration   shall   be   the  only  means 

en   him  this,  he   would  never  have  put  of  arresting  a  pestilence.      IftheTurk- 

himself  in    your   way,  and  you   would  ish  government  is  doomed  to  fall,  as  no 

have  had  no  chance   of   efrecting  your  doubt  it  is,  no  circumstance  could  more 

purpose."      In  fact,    the  tyrant  wished  directly  tend  in  its  ultimate  consequen- 

to  tjet  rid  of  tioth  or  either  of  them."  ces  to  hasten  that  event,  than   the  cou- 

Bnt  although  the  character  of  Ali  is  solidation  of  this  extensive  viceroyalty  ; 
without  relief,  and  his  crimes  admit  of  by  which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  nom- 
no  palliation,  there  are  considerations  inal  empire  of  the  Puite  has  been  in  ef- 
whichtend  to  reconcile  the  mind  to  the  feet  so  long  abstracted  from  its  doiriin- 
growth  and  prolonged  existence  of  this  ion,  and  a  revolution  silently  produced 
monstrous  despotism.  One  is  at  first  in  the  habits  of  the  population,  thatuill 
almost  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  the  render  it  very  difficult  to  make  them 
previous  state  of  that  country  must  relish  the  old  system  again.  The  dy- 
have  been,  to  which  the  government  of  nasty  of  Ali,  king  of  Ejiirus,  will  in  ali 
this  ferocious  autocrat  should  have  prov-  probability  be  as  short-lived  as  that  of 
ed  on  the  whole,  as  it  is  on  all  hands  Napoleon.  The  event  which  Mr. 
agreed  that  it  is,  a  very  great  advantage.  Hughes  affirms  to  be  "impossible," 
Mr.  Hughes  tells  us,  that  "  he  should  has,  indeed,  already  taken  place  :  the 
pronounce  the  people  of  Albania  com-  mountain  barriers  of  Epirus  have  fjeen 
paralively  happy,  whether  reference  be  scaled  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Porte,  and 
made  to  their  own  state  before  the  con-  loannina  is  in  ruins.  But  siill,  should 
solidation  of  All's  power,  or  to  that  Aii  perish — and  the  latest  accounts  left 
which  still  exists  in  other  parts  of  the  him  shut  up  in  Tepeleni  in  a  very  criti- 
2\irldsh  empire.  In  Albania,  though  cal  posture  of  his  afiairs — we  should 
all  are  subject  to  one  mighty  despot,  no  nevertheless  confidently  anticipate  that 
petty  tyrants  are  suffered  to  exist,  and  the  districts  which  have  formed  the  ex- 
protection  is  given  equally  to  the  Turk,  tensive  theatre  of  his  exploits,  would 
the  Greek,   and   the  Albanian,  against  not  pertnanently  be  retained  by  the  iin- 
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tpcile  power  that  claims  to  be  the  sove- 
reign proprietor.  AH  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  the  talents  of  a  general  : 
he  has  conquered  hy  perfidy,  and  main- 
tained his  acquisitions  by  intrigue. 
Defeated  at  Constantinople,  he  would 
not  long,  therefore,  be  able  to  reign  at 
loannina.  Conscious  of  the  insecurity 
of  his  situation  in  case  of  his  provoking 
the  vengeance  of  the  Porte,  he  has  al- 
ways discovered  a  strong  anxiety  to 
gain  a  footing  in  some  one  of  the  Io- 
nian Islands,  in  order,  as  it  is  supposed, 
that  he  might  have  an  insular  retreat. 
By  what  means  his  present  reverse  of 
fortune  has  been  efTected,  we  are  not 
informed  ;  but  an  old  tyrant,  hated  by 
his  subjects,  and  unsupported  by  an 
army,  is  an  easy  conquest.  All's  own 
sons  may  very  possibly  have  lent  their 
aid  in  bringing  about  hisdownfal.  Ve- 
]y  Pasha,  his  second  son,  is  described 
by  Mr.  Hughes  as  differing  from  the 
Vizir  in  being  at  once  a  strong  bigot 
to  the  Mahommedan  faith,  and  an  at- 
tached and  faithful  subject  of  the  Porte, 
on  which  account  his  pretensions  to 
succeed  his  father  were  favoured  by  a 
large  party  of  O'^manli  Turks,  and  were 
thought  likely  to  receive  the  support  of 
the  Sultan.  It  was  not,  therefore,  in 
the  line  of  hereditary  succession,  or  of 
legitimacy,  that  we  could  have  looked 


for  an  efficient  inheritor  of  Ali's  do- 
minion, even  if  he  had  been  allowed 
to  live  out  the  dregs  of  his  existence  in 
security.  He  has  cleared  the  ground, 
extirpated  some  half  dozen  tribes  of  fe- 
rocious marauders,  and  put  down,  at 
least  for  the  time  being,  the  old  trade 
of  kleftes  ;  for  all  which  he  richly  de- 
serves the  thanks  of  whoever  succeeds 
him  in  his  vizir-ship  :  but  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  new  Grecian  kingdom, 
will  require  talents  of  another  order, 
and  iron  as  well  as  gold.  The  high- 
protecting  Sovereign  of  the  Seven 
Islands,  that  has  suffered  for  wise  rea- 
sons its  old  Albanian  ally  to  be  reduc- 
ed to  his  present  exigencies,  will  do  well 
to  keep  its  eye  on  the  neighbouring 
continent;  and  we  do  not  see  why,  if 
the  people  particularly  wish  it,  that 
same  Power  should  not  one  day  take 
that  section  of  Continental  Greece  also 
under  its  protection  ;  not  failing,  of 
course,  to  respect  and  perpetuate  there 
the  established  religion  of  the  Koran. 
One  of  the  worst  things  about  Ali,  in 
the  estimation  of  his  Mussulman  sub- 
jects, was,  that  he  visited  a  mosque  but 
once  a  year. 

Our  limits  wi'l  not  allow  of  our  re- 
suming the  thread  of  our  author's  trav- 
elling narrative. 


(Monthly  Magazine.) 
THE    LATE    MK.    WEST    AND    XAPOLEOA. 


D' 


kURTNG  the  short  peace  of  1802, 
when  Buonaparte  was  first  Consul 
of  the  French  Republic,  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy  of  England 
was  amongst  the  crowd  whom  curiosity 
piompted  to  visit  the  gay  metropolis  of 
France.  His  eminent  talents,  however, 
and  the  distinguished  character  which 
they  had  so  deservedly  acquired,  did  not 
suffer  him  to  remain  long  amid  that 
crowd  unnoticed.  He  was  visited  by 
every  man  of  rank,  or  literature  ;  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  by  those  ministers  who 
were  most  in  the  confidence  of  the  first 
consul.  Mr.  West  had  determined  be- 
fore his  departure  from  England,  for 
some  private  reasons  of  bis  own,  to  de- 


cline any  presentation  at  the  Court  of  St. 
Cloud,  to  vvhich  he  was  given  to  under- 
stand he  would  have  been  a  very  wel- 
come visitor.  Before  he  was  long  in 
Paris,  this  determination  was  assailt'd  by 
an  host  of  ])olished  and  flattering  remon-  j 
strances.  The  ministers  were  "  sure  ; 
that  such  a  man  as  the  English  artist 
could  not  fail  to  meet  from  such  a  pat- 
ron of  the  arts  as  Napoleon,  a  distin-  i 
guished  reception,"  and  obscure  hints, 
and  complimentary  insinuations, equally 
unavailing,  were  followed  by  a  declara- 
tion, that  the  great  Napoleon  bad  con- 
descended to  express  a  wish  upon  the 
subject.  Mr.  West,  however,  remained 
inflexible,  alleging  some  slight  excuse 
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for  his  non-compliance,  and  evading  the 
request  as  dexterously  as  possible.  So- 
licitation at  length  became  weary,  and 
Mr.  West  appeared  relieved  from  an 
embarrassment  which  some  personal 
and  prudential  considerations  had  ren- 
dered sufficiently  perplexing.  The  af- 
lair  died  away,  and  in  about  a  week 
afterwards,  he  was  surprised,  while  at 
breakfast,  by  a  vibii  from  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Louvre.  After  some  de- 
sultory conversation,  he  was  invited  to 
be  present  at  the  gallery  of  the  institu- 
tion upon  that  day,  to  inspect  some 
busts,  which  were  about  to  be  erected, 
and  to  favour  the  directors  with  his 
judgment  as  to  their  relative  positions. 
There  was  no  possible  motive  for  a 
relusal,  and  they  proceeded  together  to 
the  gallery,  where  Mr.  West  was  soon 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  artists,  all  of 
whom  appeared  attired  in  some  official 
costume  ;  which,  however,  he  was  in- 
duced to  attribute  to  the  etiquette  of  the 
occasion.  In  a  short  time,  he  was  most 
flatteringly,  but  most  perplexingly  un- 
deceived— a  bustle  in  the  anti-chamber 
seemed  to  announce  some  unusual  oc- 
currence— in  a  moment,  the  doors 
were  thrown  open,  and  in  walked  Na- 
poleon in  his  little  cocked  hat  and  sim- 
ple uniform,  followed  by  a  gorgeous 
suite  of  thirteen  generals,  the  future 
dukes,  and  viceroys,  and  monarchs  of 
Lis  creation  !  "  Where  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Arts  in  England,"  was  the 
abrupt  and  immediate  interrogatory  of 
the  first  Consul.  The  President  more 
dead  than  alive,  made  a  most  disconso- 
late appearance,  and  was  instantly  sa- 
luted  with — "  Well,  Mr.    West,    you 


would  not  come  to  visit  me,  and  there- 
fore I  have  been  obliged  to  come  to 
visit  you,  as  I  should  regret  your  return 
to  England,  without  our  being  acquaint- 
ed— there  is  an  acquaintance  of  yours 
here  already — a  great  favourite  of  niiue 
I  assure  you,"  and  the  first  fine  spirited 
skelt;h  of  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse  was 
forthwith  produced  to  its  astonished 
author.  Buonaparte  enquired  whether 
that  sketch  was  ever  to  be  conipleted 
on  the  scale  it  deserved,  and  for  whom 
it  was  intended — on  being  informed  it 
was  for  the  late  King, — "Ah,  said  he, 
the  Kmg  ot  England  is  a  good  man — a 
very  religious  man."  They  then  pto- 
ceeded  through  the  Louvre,  and  when 
they  arrived  at  the  busts  intended  to  be 
erected  on  that  day,  Buonaparte  paused, 
folded  his  arms  as  he  is  represented  in 
his  statues,  and  after  appearing  to  con- 
template one  of  them  with  peculiar 
thoughtfulness,  he  turned  to  the  Eng- 
lish visitor — "  Mr.  West,  if  I  had  my 
choice,  I  would  sooner  be  the  original  of 
that  bust,  than  any  man  1  ever  heard  or 
read  of." — "  I  was  burning  (said  Mr. 
We-st,  relating  the  anecdote  to  the  wri- 
ter,) to  tell  him  that  he  had  it  at  that 
moment  in  his  power  by  sacrificing  his 
ambition,  and  establishing  the  liberties 
of  his  country  to  be  the  very  man," — it 
was  the  bust  of  Washington.  Napoleon 
no  doubt  did  not  forget  that  the  English 
artist  was  himself  an  American.  Such 
were  the  arts  by  which  this  extraordi- 
nary individual  drew  a  circle  round  him 
wherever  he  moved,  which  none  ever 
entered  without  being  fixed  as  by  fasci- 
nation. 


ORIGIXAL    ANECDOTES    OF   FREDliPaCK    WILLIAM    I. 


King  of 

Xj^REDERICK  WILLIAM  I.  of 

Prussia,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  often  wrote  his  cabinet  orders 
himself.  When  erecting  St.  Peter's 
Church  at  Berlin,  the  king,  to  hasten 
the  building  of  the  steeple,  ordered  that 
the  workmen  should  not  keep  holiday 
on  Monday,  but  should  work  on  that 
day.       This   caused  a  mutiny^  among 


Prussia. 

them,  which  was  not  suppressed  till  the 
governor  of  Berlin,  general  Glasenapp, 
had  them  dispersed  by  the  military,  and 
several  put  in  prison.  He  reporied  this 
circumstance  to  the  king  at  Potsdam, 
from  whom  he  received  an  answer  in 
his  own  hand- writing.  The  general 
opened  the  note,  which  was  written  so 
illegibly,  that    notwithstanding    all  his 
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pains,  he  could  not  malce  out  anymore  giiilf,   berause   be  had   red  hair.     He 

than   the  lOliowing;   words:   'you  must  was  led  to  the  gallows  and  huti^.     No 

hang  Ring bf^'ore  I  come,'     The  great   penetration    is   necessary,   to   be 

governor   applied   to   every   one    about  sensible   of  the   difference  ol  the  years 

him    foradvicp,   but  all   to  no  purpose.  1720   and     1820,    and     the    progress 

At  last    he  recollected    that  one  of    the  which  has   been  made,   in  the   interval, 

oflicers  of  the  Berlin  giirrison  was  nam-  in  humanity  and  moral  improvement, 

ed  Ring,      tie  was  a  brave,  and  worthy  To  the  evening  parties  of  Frederick 

man;   l)ut  as  the  king  was  to  come  to  William,    a    Major   of     the    name  of 

Berlin   on    the    following   day     before  J.irgas   had    admission.     Though  pos- 

noou,  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  execut-  sessing  a  very  limited  stock  of   knowl- 

ing    his   orders.        General  Glasenapp  edge,   he   affected  the    man  of  letters; 

had  the  ofhcer  taken  into  custody,  and  and  as  the  king,  especially   in    the  first 

ordered    h:n)    to  prepare    for    death   at  years  of  his  reign,   had   a  great   dislike 

nine  o  clock  on  the  following  morning,  to  every  thing  that  had  the  appearance 

The    arrangements    for    the   execution  of  learning,  this  aflectation   was  doubly 

were  all  made,   and  the  governor  only  displeasing  to  him,  he  said  to  the  i\la- 

waifed  the  appointed  hour,  when,  at  the  jor,  '  You   are    a    fool.'     The   jVlajor, 

critical  moment,  the  private  secretary  of  who  was  already  a  little  intoxicated,  re- 

the   king,    M.  von   iMarschall,   happily  plied,  '  He   is    a  rascal   that  says  so  !' 

arrived  at   Berlin.      The  general   asked  and   instantly   leh  the  room.      All  who 

him,  quite  unconcernedly,  '  when  will  were  present  were   quite    confounded, 

the    king    come  ?' — '  At   ten   o'clock  ;'  but  the  king  was   the  most   composed  ; 

was  the  reply.     '  Then   I  can    give  the  and  alter  thinking  some  time  said,  '  I 

poor  devil.  Ring,  half  an   hour  more  (o  have  provoked   him,  and  it  is  not  to  be 

prepare     himself  ,  better     for     death.'  wondered  at  if   he  falls  into  a  passion. 

*  What  do  you  mean  by  that?'  asked  But  I  am  an  officer  as  well  as  he  ;  as  a 

Marschal  surprised.        'I   am   ordered  brave  soldier  I  cannot  suffer  an  aifront ; 

to  have   heutenant  Ring   executed    be-  I   am  ready  to    settle   the   afiair   either 

fore  the  king  comes.'     '  Why  V  '  I  do  with  sword  or   pistol.'     Every  one  ob- 

not  know  ;  lie  may    perhaps  be   inno-  jected    to    the   proposal.     '  It   is   true, 

cent,  but   the  king    will    have   it.'     '  I  (said   several)   that    your  Majesty  is  a 

don't  know  a  word  of  that,'  replied  the  knight  without    lear    and    vvith(;ul   re- 

Marschal.       '  I  have  my  cabinet  order  proach,  as  well  as  Bayard,   but  there  is 

to  that  effect.'     '  Let  me  see  it.'     The  no    proportion    between  a    monarch  at 

general  then    showed   the  order  to  tlie  the  head  of  a  state,  and  another  officer, 

secretary,  who,  after  having  perusi^d  it,  when  the  question    is  to   settle  private 

said,  '  There   is  not  a   word  here,  that  diiTerences,'     '  But   how   shall  I   have 

an    officer  of '(he  name  of  Ring  is  to  be  satisfaction  for   my  offended    honour?' 

executed.'     '  What  then  is  in  it  ?'    'It  said    the   king,    dissatisfied.        'Why, 

IS  a  resolution,  in  reply  to   your  report  (s^aid  some)  another  officer  may  chal- 

on    the  tumult  of  the   vyorkmen  ;  and  leng.' Major  Yon  Jurgas,  for  having  of- 

the  king  orders,  you  must  proceed  in  a  fended  his  superior.'     A  duel    with  sa- 

summary  manner,   and    bang  the   ring-  bres  ^as    then  proposed,  to  be   fought 

leader    before    he    arrives    to-morrow.'  by  the  officer  next  the  king  in  the  b;it- 

'  Well,  that    is  another  thing,'   said  the  talion    of    the    guards.         Lieutenant 

general,    and    gave    orders    that    Ring  Colonel     Yon     Emsiecjel    acioidingiy 

should  be  set  at    liberty.      The   general  challenged  Major  You  Jurgas.       '1  hey 

had  now  learnt  the  real  meaning  of  the  fought,  and  ihe  L-euienant  Coloi.el  re- 

i<ing  ;  his  orrierB  must  be  executed  and  ceived  a  slight  wound  in  his  arm.     Iin- 

3iot   a  jnoment  was  to  be   lost.      In  his  mediately    alter  the    duel   he  went  and 

zeal  for  his    Majesty's  service  he  was  gave  an  account  of  it  to  the  king.   There 

not    long    in    coming    to    a   resolution,  was   a    knapsack    lynig    in    tlie    king's 

Several    workmen   were   in  arrest,  and  room  ;   '  Look    at  tliat   knafi^ack,'  said 

geperal  Giasi  napp  chose  one  of   tlum,  his  majesty.      Emsieriel  fork  it  up,  ex- 

W'ithout  enquiring  into  the  degree  ol  his  amined  it  closely,  and  then  hung  it  over 
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ills  .shouklerp.  'Would  yon  be  able  to  whom  he  met  in  the  street,  strove  to 
cross  tlie  street  to  your  quarters,  (asked  avoid  him,  because  he  thought  tliat 
the  kinir.)  if  the  knapsack  wfve  tull  of  such  a  person  had  not  a  good  con- 
money  ?'  'Why  not?'  replied  the  science.  One  day  when  he  was  at 
Lieutenant  Colonel.  The  king  smiled  Bi^lin,  he  saw  a  uell-dressed  man,  who 
and  said,  '  I  will  take  you  at  your  passed  him  quickly  and  ran  into  a 
word.  But  I  must  really  see  it.'  The  house.  The  king  instantiy  went  alter 
Lieutenant  Colonel  then  gave  him  the  him  :  '  Why  did  you  run  away  from 
knapsack,  which  he  took,  and  going  into  me?'  asked  the  iiionan-h,  angrily.  'I 
the  next  room,  filled  it  with  crown  did  not  see  your  Majesty,'  answered 
pieces;  then  calling  Einsiedel,  he  ask-  the  man  quite  confusfd  ;  '  I  was  in  a 
ed  him,  '  Can  you  carry  it  now  ?'  He  hurry  lor  fear  of  losing  a  lesson  that  I 
wasansuered  in  the  affirmative  ;  when  have  to  give  in  this  house.'  'What 
he  assisted  him  up  with  the  knapsack,  are  you  then?'  '  A  dancing  master.' 
which  was  extremely  heavy,  and  then  '  Well  then,  dance  a  Saraband  belore 
said,  '  Go  !'  The  Lieutenant  Colonel  me  directly.'  The  dancing  master 
set  off,  and  the  king,  with  ardent  plea-  obeyed,  and  after  he  had  shown  his 
sure,  looked  out  of  the  windovv  after  skill,  the  king  allowed  him  to  depart, 
him,  as  bending  under  his  load,  he  pro-  and  said  to  him,  '  Very  well  !  1  think 
ceeded  slowly  to  his  quarters,  you    are  an    honest   fellow.     Now    go 

Nothing   could  vex  Frederick  Wil-  and  give  your  lesson.' 
!iam   so    much   as    when     any   person 


(Literary  Gazette.) 
LETTER    rR(iM   DR.    GIMBERN^AT, 

RESPECTING   THE   FRENCH   TRAVELLER,   WHO    PERISHED    IN   THE   CRATER   OF  VESUVIC3. 

Naples,  23d  January,  1821.  ^jjjch  jg  a  tiery  Stream.     On  a  sudden, 

^T^HE  last  eruptions  ol  Vesuvius,since  the  intrepid   traveller   disappeared:   he 

the  beginning  of  the  new  year, in  the  falls  into  this  immense  abyss,  the  pow- 

valley  which  separates  it  from  the  moun-  erful  suffocating  vapours  of  which  must 

tain    Somma,    have   attracted     a    great  have  deprived  him  of  all  consciousness, 

number  of  curious  persons  and   travel-  even  belore  his  body  was  burnt,  though 

lers,  to  examine  the  extraordinary  sour-  it  must  necessarily  have  been  immediale- 

ces  of  tt.ese   burning  streams.     On  the  ly  consumed  by  the  stream  of  lava, 
16th    of   this    month,  one   of   them,  a         As  soon  as  this  event  was  known  at 

Frenchman,  named  Louis  Gautret,  per-  Resina,  the  guide  was  arrested,  grave 

ished  in  the  new  crater,  which  has  lately  suspicions  being  conceived  of  him  ;   but 

opened   at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  a  little  it  was  soon  discovered,  that  the  unfortu- 

above  the  hermitage.      The  day  before,  nate  Gautret  had   left  in   the  album  of 

he   had   carefully  examined   the  crater,  the  hermitage,  a  declaration  in  his  own 

and   the  stream  of  lava  that  flows  from  hand   writing,  which  did    not   adiinit  of 

it:   he  psssed  the  night  of  the  15th  in  any  interpretation   unfavourable  to  this 

the  hermitage,  employed  in  packing  up  person.     This   declaration    was   drawn 

stones  which   he  had  collected,  and  in  up  in  the  following  terms  : — "  Before  I 

writing.      He  left  it  at  day-break,  ac~  undertake  a  second  examination  of  the 

companied  by  a  guide,  and  ascended  a  crater  of  Ve^^uvius,  it   is  necessary  to 

small  hill,  in   the   form  of  a  sugar  loaf,  make  this  declaration,  that  no  suspicion 

which    has   been    formed    on    the   lava  may  attach  to  my  guide  or  others,  for  I 

itself,  by  the  accumulation  of  the  scoriae,  am   resolved  to  examine  quite  closely. 

The  guide  saw  him  approach  the  edge  the  dreadful  |)henomeMa  of  this   moun- 

oi    an    opening  on   the  summit  of  the  tain,  without  fearing  to  lose  the  frail  re- 

little   hill,   where    the   eye   looks  down  mainder  of  a  life,  of  which  I  have  lor  a 

into  a  dreadful  abyss,  at  the  bottom  of  long  time  felt  only  the  pains. — Jan  15, 
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1821.  Louis  Gaiitret  of  Clisson,  near  of  the  gulph,  and  convinced  myself,  that 
Nisines ill  France."  I  a-keJ  the  liernriit  all  those  who  are  bold  enough  to  ap- 
what  remarks  he  had  ii.ade  on  the  de-  proach  this  horrid  fiiruace,  without  hav- 
ceased  ;  and  he  assured  ine,  ttiat  during  ing  been  accustomed  to  go  near  the 
two  days  and  one  night,  which  Gautret  openings  of  volcanoes  run  a  great  risk  of 
had  passed  upon  Vesuvius,  to  collect  falling  in.  This  danger  is  the  greater, 
materials  and  to  make  observations,  he  for  persons  whom  curiosity  invites  to  see 
had  shewn  a  sound  understanding  and  and  examine  every  thing;  such  a  pas- 
composed  mind,  but  no  sign  of  melan-  sion  causes  absence  of  mind,  very  likely 
choly  or  mental  alienation.  On  leaving  to  be  fatal  at  the  mouth  of  a  burning 
the  hermitage,  he  gave  him  his  watch,  a  crater.  Among  other  saline  concretions, 
sealed  packet,  with  some  stones  and  let-  I  have  collected  the  muriate  of  copper, 
ters  for  his  family,  begging  him  to  take  which  is  very  rare  amone;  the  produc- 
care  of  these  things.  The  letters,  which  tious  that  Vesuvius  has  afforded  for 
have  been  examined,  contain  not  a  trace  some  years  past,  and  which  I  never 
of  deranged  intellect,  or  of  an  intetition  found  there  before.  Perhaps  Gautret 
to  commit  suicide.  It  therelore  retuains  had  also  observed  it,  and  fell  in  while  he 
uncertain,  whether  this  unfortunate  man  was  endeavouring  to  collect  it.  Tins  is, 
threw  himseirintothecrater,or  fell  intoit.  in  my  opinion,  the  more  probable,  as  the 
1  had  visited  this  dreadful  opening  inuriate  of  copper  is  not  to  be  found  on 
four  days  before,  and  returned  to  it  two  the  outside,  but  within  the  edge  of  the 
days  after  this  remarkable  event,  accom-  opening,  from  which  the  exhalations  of 
panied  by  the  Duke  de  la  Torre,  who  the  volcano  issue.  If  I  have  succeeded 
has  frequently  shared  in  the  fatigues,  the  in  obtaining  without  accident,  this  rare 
dangers,  and  the  instruction,  which  this  product  of  the  present  eruption,  I  attri- 
terrible  volcano  offers.  In  order  to  dis-  bute  it  to  my  having  either  more  skill 
cover  how  the  melancholy  event  might  and  practice,  or  a  less  cruel  fortune,  thaa 
have  taken  place,  I  ascended  the  edge  the  modern  Empedocles. 

C.  DE  GiMBERNAT. 


A   TALE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette. 

Sir,— If  the  enclosed  translation  of  an  old  French  tale  be  deemed  interesting  enough  for  insertion,  as  relat  ing 
to  the  subject  of  driukiug  cups  .ormed  fi-om  skulls,  advened  to  in  one  of  your  late  Numbers,  it  is  much  at 
your  service.  \'ours,  kc. 

»  Si  toutes  ceiiesaqui  pareiile  chose  est  arrives    his  master,  what  service  lay  in  his  pow- 

beuToient  a  de  semblables  vaisseaux,  je  crains  fort,  er.  The  SUpper  hour  arriving,  Moa- 
mesdaraes, quil  y  auroit  bieu  des  coupes  de  vermeil  gi^yj.  L^  conducted  Bemage  illtO  an 
^ui  deviendroient  frttj  rfe  mortj."  ^  ^     ■    ui      k,    „   ..  ,tt>  i...^uc 

apartment  most  richly  hu;.g  with  lapes- 

/^  HARLES  VIII.  sent  into  Germa-  try,  from  behind  which,  as  soon  as  they 

ny    a   gentleman    named    Bernage,  were  eutered,  there   came  one   of   the 

Seigneur    de    Civre    pres   d'Amboise,  most  beautiful  women  eyes  could  be- 

who  proceeding  night  and  day   on  his  hold,   but  with  her  head   shaved,  and 

journey,  arrived   late  one  evening  at  a  dressed  entirely  in   black  (et  des  habits 

chateau,  where  he  requested  to  remain  noirs  a  I'Allemande.)     After  Monsieur 

till  morning,  hut  was  retused  ;   Monsieur  had    washed   with  Bernage,  the  water 

L.  the  owner,  however,  learning  from  was  carried  to  the  lady,  who  did  the 

whom  he  came,  ordered   him  to  be  ad-  same,  and  then  took  her  place  at  the 

mitted,  and  prayed   his  escuse  for  the  bottom  of  the  table,  without  speaking 

incivility  of  his  servants;  adding,  that  to  any  person,  or  any  one  to  her.     Ber- 

certain  relations  of  his  wife,  who  wished  nage  regarded  her  attentively,  and  found 

evil  to  him,  rendered  the  caution  he  had  her  the  most   beautiful  creature  he  had 

seen  necessary.      Bernage  told  him  the  ever  seen,  save  that  her  countenance  was 

purport  of  his  journey,  and  received  from  very  pale,  and  her  air  extremely  sor- 

hitn  the  offer  of  rendering  to  the  Kins  rowful.     When  she  had  eaten  a  short 
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time  she  asked  for  some  wine,  which 
was  presented  to  her  in  a  most  extraor- 
dinary vessel — a  skull  mounted  with 
silver.  She  drank  two  or  three  times 
out  of  the  same  cup  ;  and  when  supper 
was  ended,  after  making  her  obeisance 
to  the  master  of  the  house,  retired  as 
she  had  entered,  without  uttering  a  syl- 
lable. Bernage  was  so  surprised  at 
what  he  saw,  that  he  remained  pensive; 
which  his  host  perceiving,  said  to  him, 
You  are  no  doubt  astonished  at  the 
scene  you  have  witnessed  ;  but  the  hon- 
our and  candour  I  have  found  in  you 
will  not  allow  me  to  keep  secret  the 
cause  ot  this  seeming  great  cruelty,  lest 
you  should  deem  me  capable  of  it,  with- 
out a  motive  to  warrant  it.  The  lady 
you  saw  is  my  wife,  whom  I  loved 
more  than  man  ever  loved  woman  ;  I 
risked  every  thing  for  her,  and  against 
the  will  of  her  parents  married  her ;  she 
also  returned  my  love  so  ardently,  that 
I  would  have  hazarded  a  thousand  lives 
for  her.  We  lived  for  some  time  in  so 
much  enjoyment  and  pleasure,  that  I 
considered  myself  the  happiest  man  in 
Christendom.  But  honour  obliging  me 
to  make  a  journey,  she  forgot  herself, 
her  conscience,  and  the  love  she  had  for 
me,  and  threw  herself  into  the  embraces 
©f  a  youth  1  had  brought  up  in  my 
house ;  and  so  great  was  my  passion  for 
her,  that  I  was  long  ere  I  could  bring 
myself  to  suspect  her ;  till  at  last  my 
eyes  were  opened,  and  my  love  was 
changed  into  fury  and  despair.  Feign- 
ing one  day  to  go  into  the  country,  I 
secreted  niyselt  in  her  chamber,  where  I 
had  been  only  a  short  time  when  my 
wife  and  her  paramour  entered.  I  killed 
him  in  her  arms  ;  but  as  I  thought  death 
an  insufficient  punishn.ient  lor  her  crime, 
I  have  inflicted  one  far  more  insupport- 
able— imprisonment  in  the  chamber,  the 
scene  of  their  wicked  pleasures — in  a 
cabinet  of  which  I  have  hung  the  bones 
of  her  gallant.  And  that  she  may  never 
lose  the  memory  of  it  even  at  her  meals, 
I  cause  her  to  drink  opposite  to  me,  out 
of  the  skull  of  the  ingrate — thus  seeing 
living,  him  whom  she  has  made  her 
mortal  enemy,  and  kept  in  remembrance 
of  him  dead — (or  the  love  of  her — 
whose  friendship  she  preferred  to  mine. 


In  every  other  respect  I  treat  her  a3 
myself,  except  having  her  hair  cut  off; 
for  that  is  an  ornament  no  more  to  be 
allowed  to  an  adultress  than  a  veil  to  a 
prostitute.  This  is  the  outline  of  her 
story  ;  and  should  you  wish  to  see  her, 
1  will  lead  you  to  her  apartment.  Ber- 
nage accepted  his  offer,  and  upon  enter- 
ing they  found  her  sitting  before  a  good 
fire,  alone,  and  in  deep  sorrow.  Ber- 
nage wished  much  to  speak  to  her ;  but 
the  presence  of  the  husband  withheld 
him,  who  perceiving  by  his  looks  what 
passed  in  his  mind,  said,  You  can  speak 
to  her  if  you  desire  it — she  will  reply. 
"  If  your  patience,  madam  (then  said 
Bernage  to  her,)  be  equal  lo  your  pun- 
ishment, 1  regard  you  as  the  happiest 
woman  in  the  world."  The  lady,  her 
eyes  bathed  in  tears,  and  with  the  ut- 
most grace  and  humility,  answered,  "  I 
confess.  Monsieur,  my  fault  to  be  so 
great,  that  all  the  ills  the  Lord  of  this 
house,  who  I  am  no  more  worthy  to 
call  husband,  can  do  to  me,  are  nothing 
to  the  regret  I  have  of  my  offence :" 
and  she  burst  into  a  more  violent  parox- 
ysm of  tears.  Monsieur  L.  took  Ber- 
nage by  the  arm,  and  they  quitted  the 
apartment.  The  latter  proceeded  on 
his  journey  the  next  mornmg,  and  in 
taking  leave  of  the  former,  spoke  thus 
to  him:  "  The  esteem  I  feel  for  you, 
Monsieur,  and  the  hospitality  1  have 
experienced  under  your  roof,  induce  me 
to  urge  your  attention  to  the  great  re- 
pentance of  your  good  wife  :  look  on 
her  in  pity — you  are  young  and  without 
children  :  consider  the  evii  if  a  house 
such  as  yours  should  fall,  or  that  perhaps 
those  whom  you  dislike  sliould  iHcotne 
heirs  to  your  wealth."  Monsieur  L. 
who  had  resolved  never  t<j  pardon  his 
wife,  remained  Icmg  silent  :  at  last,  feel- 
ing the  weight  of  w  hat  Bernage  had  said, 
promised,  that  if  she  coiitnued  in  her 
humility  he  would  at  length  pardon  her, 
Bernage  having  returned  to  court,  re- 
lated what  had  happened  to  him  to  the 
King,  who  was  so  nuich  striick,  and  es- 
pecially at  the  account  of  her  beauty, 
that  he  sent  his  painter  Jean  de  Paris 
to  take  her  portrait;  which  he  did  with 
the  consent  ol  her  husband,  who  par- 
doned her  and  had  a  family  by  her. 
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EXPLOSIOIV   AT    LEYDliN    IN   HOXLAND. 


nPHOUGH  this  destructive  accident 
was  meaiiooed  in  the  journals  of 
the  time  when  it  took  place,  yet  no  con- 
nected narrative  o(  it  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared in  any  English  puhlication.  On 
the  12th  ol  January,  1807,  a  vessel 
loaded  with  gunpowder  entered  one  ot 
the  largest  and  finest  canals  ot  the  city 
of  Leyden,  in  the  Rapeiiburg,  a  street 
inhabited  chiefly  by  thi'  most  respecta- 
ble families.  Tliis  vessel  was  moored 
or  made  last  to  a  tree  in  front  ot  the 
house  of  Professor  Rau,  of  the  univer- 
sity. Those  who  have  been  in  Hol- 
land, or  have  read  descriptions  ot  that 
country,  know  that  almost  every  street 
has  a  canal  in  the  middle,  faced  with  a 
brick  wall  up  to  the  level  of  the  street, 
and  with  lime  trees  planted  on  both 
sides,  which  produce  a  most  beautilul 
effect,  besides  forming  a  delightful  shade 
in  hot  weather.  Vessels  of  all  kinds 
are  frequently  moored  to  these  trees, 
but  Leyden  being  an  inland  town,  the 
greater  part  of  those  which  happened 
to  be  in  the  Rapenburg  were  country 
vessels.  Several  yachts  belonging  to 
parties  of  pleasure  from  the  Hague  and 
other  j)laces,  were  lying  close  to  the  fa- 
tal vessel,  and  as  no  person  was  aware 
of  the  destructive  cargo  it  contained, 
all  were  in  perfect  security.  It  has 
never  been  ascertained  what  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  explosion ;  as 
there  was  only  one  of  the  men  on 
board,  the  rest  having  gone  to  a  public 
house.  The  laws  and  regulations  in 
Holland  respecting  gunpowder  are  very 
good,  but  no  doubt  were  not  attended  to 
in  this  instance. 

About  a  quarter  past  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  avviul  catastrophe  took 
place,  as  all  the  clocks  in  the  surround- 
ing houses  and  churches  which  were 
not  destroyed  were  found  standing  with 
little  variation  at  that  time.  It  would 
be  useless  to  attempt  a  description  of 
the  awful  moment  of  the  explosion  ; 
this  has  often  been  done,  but  has  al- 
ways come  far  short  of  the  reality  in 
the  opinion  of  those  who  witnessed  it. 


A  student  of  the  university  passing 
through  a  street  from  which  there  was  a 
view  of  the  Rapenburg,  with  the  canal 
and  vessels,  related  to  us  the  lollowing 
particulars. 

"  At  that  moment  when  every  thing 
was  perfectly  tranquil,  and  most  ot  the 
respectable  families  were  sitting  down 
to  dinner  in  perfect  security,  at  that  in- 
stant 1  saw  the  vessel  torn  trom  its 
moorings,  a  stream  of  fire  burst  trom 
it  in  all  directions,  a  thick  black  cloud 
enveloped  all  the  surrounding  parts  and 
darkened  the  Heavens,  whilst  a  burst 
louder  and  more  dreadful  than  the  loud- 
est thunder  instantly  followed,  and  vi- 
brated through  the  air  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, burying  houses  and  churches  in 
one  common  ruin.  For  some  moments 
horror  and  consternation  deprived  every 
one  ot  his  recollection,  but  a  universal 
exclamation  followed,  of,  O  God  ichat 
is  it  !  Hundreds  of  people  might  be 
seen  rushnig  out  of  their  tailing  houses, 
and  running  along  the  streets,  not 
knowing  what  direction  to  take;  many 
falling  down  on  their  knees  in  the  streets, 
persuaded  that  the  last  day  was  come  ; 
others  supposed  they  had  been  struck 
by  lightning,  and  but  few  seemed  to 
conjecture  the  real  cause.  In  the 
midst  of  this  awful  uncertainty,  the  cry 
of  O  God,  what  is  it  1  again  sounded 
mournfully  through  the  air,  but  it  seem- 
ed as  if  none  could  answer  the  dreadful 
question.  One  conjecture  followed 
another,  but  at  last,  when  the  black 
thick  cloud  which  had  enveloped  the 
whole  city  bad  cleared  away  a  little,  the 
awful  truth  was  revealed,  and  soon  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  seen 
rushing  to  the  ruins  to  assi^^t  the  sufitir- 
ers.  There  were  live  large  schools  on 
the  Rapenburg.  and  all  at  the  time  full 
of  children.  The  horror  of  the  par- 
ents and  relations  of  these  youthful  vic- 
tims is  not  to  be  described  or  even  im- 
agined ;  and  though  many  of  them 
were  saved  almost  miraculously,  yet  no 
one  dared  to  hope  to  see  his  child  drawn 
ahve  from  under  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins. 
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"  The  flames  now  broke  out  frotn 
four  difFtreiit  parts  ot  the  ruins,  and 
threatened  dt'Struction  to  the  remairiiug 
part  of  Leyden.  The  multitude  seem- 
ed as  if  U  were  animated  with  one  com- 
mon soul  in  extricating  the  sufferers 
fro.n  the  ruins,  and  stopping  the  proff. 
ress  of  the  flames.  None  withdrew 
from  the  awlul  task,  and  the  multitude 
increased  every  mouuMit  by  people  com- 
ing from  the  surrounding  country,  the 
expiosion  having  heeu  ht-ard  at  the  dis- 
tance of  50  miles.  Night  now  set  in, 
the  darkness  of  which,  added  to  the 
horrors  of  falluig  houses,  the  smothered 
smoke  from  the  ruins,  the  raging  of  the 
flames,  the  roaring  of  the  wiiids  on  a 
tempestuous  winter  night,  produced  a 
scene  neither  to  be  described  nor  icnag- 
ined  ;  while  the  heart-rending  cries  of 
the  sufferers,  or  the  lamentations  of 
those  whose  friends  or  children  were 
under  the  ruins,  broke  upon  the  ear  at 
intervals.  The  various  effects  produ- 
ced by  ihe  catastrophe  on  different  tem- 
pers, were  strikingly  shown  in  the  con- 
duct of  individuals  ;  many  were  so  en- 
tirely overcome  with  fear  and  astonish- 
ment, that  they  stared  about  them  with- 
out taking  notice  of  any  thing, while  oth- 
ers seemed  full  of  activity,  but  incapable 
of  directing  their  efforts  to  any  particu- 
lar object." 

"In  the  middle  of  the  night,  Louis 
Bonaparte,  then  King  of  Holland,  ar- 
rived from  the  palace  of  Loo,  having 
set  out  as  soon  as  the  express  reached 
him  with  the  dreadful  tidings.  Louis 
was  much  beloved  by  liis  subjects,  and 
his  name  is  still  mentioned  by  them  with 
great  respect.  On  this  occasion  his 
presence  was  very  useful.  He  encour- 
aged the  active  and  comforted  the  suffer- 
ers, and  did  not  leave  the  place  till  he 
had  established  good  order,  and  prom- 
ised every  assistance  in  restoring  both 
public  and  private  losses.  He  imme-- 
diately  gave  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
the  city,  and.  granted  it  many  valuable 
privileges,  besides  exemption  from  im- 
posts and  taxes  for  a  number  of  years. 

Some  degree  of  order  having  been 
restored,  the  inhabitants  were  divided 
into  classes,  not  according  to  their  rank, 
but  the  way  in    which  they   were  em- 
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ployed  about  the  ruins.  These  classes 
were  dir^lmgmshed  by  bands  of  differ- 
ent colours  lied  round  their  arms.  The 
widely  extended  rums  now  assumed  the 
appearance  of  hills  and  valleys,  covered 
with  multitudes  ot  workmen,  producing 
to  the  eye  an  ever-varying  scene  of  dif- 
ferent occupations.  The  keel  of  the 
vessel  in  which  the  catastrophe  com- 
menced, was  found  buried  deep  in  the 
earth  at  a  considerable  distance,  to- 
gether with  the  remains  of  of  a  yacht 
from  the  Hague,  with  a  party  of  pleas- 
ure which  lay  close  to  it.  The  anchor 
of  the  powder  vessel  was  found  in  a 
field  without  the  city,  and  a  very  heavy 
piece  of  lead  at  the  foot  of  the  mast 
was  thrown  into  a  street  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. 

To  relate  every  "  tale  of  woe"  con- 
nected with  this  terrible  occurrence 
would  exceed  our  limits,  but  certainly- 
one  of  the  most  affecting  was  the  fate 
of  the  pupils  of  the  different  schools  oa 
th«  Rapcnburg.  At  the  fatal  moment, 
the  wife  of  the  principal  of  the  largest 
of  them  was  standing  at  the  door  with 
her  child  in  her  arms  ;  she  was  instant- 
ly covered  with  the  falling  beams  and 
bricks,  the  child  was  blown  to  atoms, 
and  she  was  thrown  under  a  tree  at 
some  distance.  Part  of  the  floor  of  the 
school-room  sunk  into  the  cellar  and  12 
children  were  killed  instantly  ;  the  rest 
miserably  wounded  shrieked  for  help, 
and  one  was  heard  to  call,  "  Help  me, 
help  me,  I  will  give  my  watch  to  my 
deliverer."  Fathers  and  mothers  rush- 
ed from  all  parts  ot  the  city  to  seek 
their  children,  hut  after  digging  five 
hours  they  found  their  labour  fruitless, 
and  some  were  even  obliged  to  leave 
the  spot  in  this  indescribable  state  of 
suspense,  to  attend  to  other  near  rela- 
tions discovered  among  the  ruins. 
They  at  last  succeeded  by  incredible 
efforts,  in  bring  out  some  of  the  child- 
ren, but  in  such  a  stale  that  many  of 
their  parents  could  not  recognize  them, 
and  not  a  few  were  committed  to  the 
grave  without  its  being  known  who 
they  were.  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
many  of  these  children,  both  among 
the  dead  and  those  who  recovered,  bled 
profusely,   while   no  wound  could  be 
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discovered  in  any  part  of  their  bodie?. 
Many  ot  them  were  preserved  in  a  won- 
derful manner,  and  taken  out  without 
the  least  hurt.  Forty  children  were 
killed.  In  some  houses  large  compa- 
nies were  assembled,  and  in  one,  a 
newly  married  couple  from  a  distance, 
had  met  a  numerous  party  of  their 
friends.  One  person  who  was  writing 
in  a  small  room,  was  driven  througti  a 
window  above  the  door,  into  the  stair- 
case, and  fell  to  the  bottom  without  re- 
ceiving much  hurt.  Many  were  pre- 
served by  the  fallmg  of  the  beams  or 
rafters  in  a  particular  direction,  which 
protected  them,  and  tliey  remained  for 
many  hours,  some  for  a  whole  day  and 
night.  One  remarkable  fact  of  this 
kind  happened,  when  the  city  of  Delft 
was  destroyed  by  an  explosion  of  gun- 
powder in  1654,  when  a  child,  a  year 
ol«1,  was  found  two  days  after,  playing 
and  sucking  an  apple,  and  sitting  under 
a  beam  with  just  space  left  for  its  body. 
Two  others  at  a  little  distance  were 
found  in  their  cradles  quite  safe.  At 
that  time  aimpst  the  whole  of  Deltt 
was  destroyed. 

Leyden  is  a  large  city,  equal  to,  if  not 
greater  than  Rotterdam,  the  second  city 
in  Holland,  in  size,  but  not  so  populous. 
Upwiirds  of  200  houses  were  over- 
thrown on  this  occasion,  besides  church- 


es and  public  buildings  :  the  Stadt   or 
town-house,  was  among  the  latter. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-onc  dead 
bodies  were  taken  trom  the  ruins,  be- 
sides many  that  died  after,  and  upwards 
of  two  thousand  were  wounded  more 
or  less  dangerously.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  none  of  the  students  of 
the  university  were  either  killed  or 
wounded,  though  they  all  lodge  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city  or  wherever 
they  please.  Contributions  were  im- 
mediately begun,  and  large  sums  raised. 
The  King  of  Holland  gave  30,000 
gilders,  and  the  Queen  10,000  ;  a  very 
large  sum  was  collected  in  London. 

Leyden  suffered  dreadfully  by  the 
former  siege  in  1573,  and  by  the  plague 
in  1624and  1635,in  which  year  15,000 
of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  oif 
within  six  months.  In  1415  a  convent 
was  burnt,  and  most  of  the  nuns  per- 
ished in  the  flames.  An  explosion  of 
gun-powder,  1481,  destroyed  the  co«n- 
cil-chamber  when  full  of  people,  and 
killed  most  of  the  magistrates. 

The  misfortunes  of  this  city  have 
become  proverbial,  and  its  very  name 
has  given  rise  to  a  pun,  "  Leijden  is 
Lijden  ;"  Leyden  the  name  of  the  city, 
and  Lijden,  (to  suffer)  have  the  same 
pronunciation  in  the  Dutch  language. 


(Literary  Gazette.) 


PATENT    PROVISIOIVS. 

rilHE  various  applications  of  science  complish  the  thousand   things  that  we 

-*-     to  matters  of  common  comfort  and  now  leave   to    the    mercy  of  cylinders 

utility,    are    undoubtedly   among     the  and  pistons,  would   have  been  incredi- 

characteristic  and  most  valuable  leatures  ble.     But    it  is   nevertheless  the    fact; 

ol     the    age.       Steam,     that    "  noble  and    the  use  of  which  we  are  about  to 

drudge,"   as  it  has  been  called,  is  now  speak  is,  if  not  the   most  curious,  per- 

liirned  into  almost   a  new  element ;  it  haps  among  the  most  valuable  of  the 

has  become  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  wonders  of  this  mighty  magician,  gene- 

the  mechanical  world  :  it  already  makes  rated  of  the  discordant  families  of  fire 

almost   every    thing,   from  a    pin   to    a  and  water. 

ship  ;  it  digs  our  mines,  tills  our  fit-Ids,  About  the  year  1812,  some  experi- 

and  threshes   our  corn  ;  it    brews  and  ments  were  made  on  the    probability  of 

bakes  for  us  ;  it  is  our  tailor   and   our  preserving   provisions  without  salt,  un- 

shoemaker  ;  it  prints  our   newspapers,  der  all  trials    of  climate  and    time.     It 

and  it  dresses  our  dinners.     All  this  is  was  obvious    that  a   discovery  of  this 

very  extraordinary  ;  and  to  a  man  who  kind  must  be  of  singular  importance  to 

a  hundred,  or  even  filty  years  ago,  saw  the  sea  service,    where   provisions    are, 

our  clumsy  and  circuitous  efforts  to  ac-  on  many  occasions,  a  necessary  of  life. 
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The  success  of  the  experiments  resulted  minutes.     To   those  tbey  have  added 
in  a  patent  taken  out    by  Messrs.  Don-  concentrated  soup^^,  and  nnlk. 
kin,  Halt  &  Gamble  ;  and  a  well  com-  The  letter  ot  one  of  the  East  India 
piled  brochure  of  authorities,  displays  Captains  mentions   the  travels  of  soni© 
the   sanction  of  a  crowd  of  imposing  canisters  of  those   meats,    which  were 
names, — the  Victualling   Board,   Offi-  opened  in  London  in  perfect  condition, 
cers  commanding  squadrons  and  foreign  They  had  gone  from  London  to   Bata- 
stations,  and  ship  captains — in   various  via,  thence  to  Sourabaya,  then  to  Bata- 
climates,  all  giving  iheir  witness   to  the  via  again,  to  Calcutta,  to  Batavia,   and 
excellence  and  completeness  of  the  in-  thence     to     London — above     35,000 
vention.  miles    in    the  warmest  climates  !     But 
The  first  use  of  the  discovery  is  to  perhaps  the  most  interesting  testimony, 
obviate  altogether, the  necessity  of  hav-  irom  all   the  circum».tances,  is  the  latest 
ing  Live  Stock  on  board.      The  cost  of  — that    subjoined    from    the  Discovery 
this  article  is  enormous,  independently  Ships.    \^tiere  follow  numerous  recom- 
of  its   inconvenience.     Taking   its  at-  mendations  from  Capt.  Parry,  6;c.^ 
tendant   expences,  loss   by  death,  &c.  Our  readers  will   remember,  that  we 
into  account,  it  is  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  a  mentioned  in  the  Literary  Gazette  sev- 
pound,  on  voyages  of  average  length,  eral   years  ago,   that    Lieut.  Kotzebuo 
But  cooking,  and  the  separation  of  the  had  shown  us  some  of  these  prepara- 
bone,  diminish  this  weight  by  one  half ;  tions   in    a  perfect   condition,    though 
thus    the  general   cost  is  about    5s.  the  they  had  gone   round    the  world  with 
pound.       The    average    price    of    the  him.     We  consider  it  a  public  service 
patent  provisions  is  under  3s.  the  pound,  to  make  such  things  known,  and  it  may 
These   provisions    are   every    kind    of  add  to  the  weight  of  our  report,  to  de- 
meat  prepared  so  as  to  be  eaten  cold —  clare  that  we  have  not  the  slightest  ac- 
a   matter  of  great  importance  in   cold  quaintance  with  the  parties  more  imme- 
weather ;    or   to  be  heated    in  a  few  diately  concerned. 


THE    SOLDIER'S    FUNERAL. 

"  What  hadst  thou  done  to  sink  so  peacefully  to  rest?"       CHILDE  H4R0LD. 


CALMLY  he  died,  the  gallant  youth, 

When  still'd  was  demon  War's  commotion, 

When  summer's  trees  were  green,  and  smooth 
Tlie  surface  of  the  ocean  : 

Well  for  his  sake  may  friendship  wep p. 

Weep  that,  when  battle  toils  were  done. 
When  Glory's  wreath  was  bravely  won, 
Too  swiftly  should  descend  his  sun, 

O'er  being's  western  steep ! 

1  heard  the  roll  of  muffled  drum— 
I  heard  the  bugle's  lonely  wailing — 

As  to  the  church-yard  they  were  come 
With  honours  nought  availing; 

I  saw  the  sad  procession  move. 

With  arms  reversed,  and  looks  of  woe— 

The  pall, the  bearers  moving  slow, 

The  sword,  and  helm  with  plumes  of  snow, 

Tlie  coffin-lid  above. 

Prancing  along  with  hoof  of  pride. 
Unconscious  of  the  sad  disaster. 

Unmounted,  led  on  either  side. 
Behind  its  ancient  master. 

The  gallant  war-horse  Ibllowed  :  oft  * 

To  battle  had  he  borne  his  lord. 
Nor  started  at  the  flashing  sword, 
When  trumpets  sung,  when  cannon  roar'd, 

And  smeke-elouds  gloom'd  aloft. 


Then  slowly, 'mid  the  new-dug  ground, 
I  saw  the  sable  bier  descending  ; 

The  grave  fill'd  up— his  comrades  round 
With  licads  uncover'd,  bending  ; 

In  pensive  mood  I  turn'd  aw  ay. 

And  trom  the  mournful  scene  did  steal — 
Full  sad  and  sore  my  heart  did  feel, 
As  thi'iee  I  heard  the  volley  peal 

Above  his  senseless  clay  ! 

Yes  .'  there  they  left  him  !— daisies  grow 
Upon  the  turf  that  wraps  his  bosom, 

And  round  the  evening  breezes  strew 
The  hawthorn's  silver  blossom  ; 

He  hears  no  more  the  clarion  sound — 
No  more,  the  heiraet  decks  his  head- 
No  more,  ia  love,  by  him  are  led 
His  gallant  troop,— but,  in  his  stead. 

Another  now  is  found  ! 

Yes !  all  must  die,  and  pass  away — 
The  fair— the  noble— and  the  brave  ! 

'Tis  desolate— 1  dare  not  slay 

To  hear  the  breeze  sigh  o'er  the  grave  !— 

Well  may  the  lonely  bosom  ache. 

To  mark  the  grey  sepulchral  stone, 
And  hear  the  melancholy  moan. 
As  the  long  grass  and  weeds  upon 

The  rhurch-tower's  summit  shake  1 

(Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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(New  Monthly  Magazine.) 
ON    NOSES, 


"  And  Liberty  plucks  Justice  by  the 
TfTIias  heen  st'ttled  l>y  Mr.  Alison, in 
his  "  Essay  on  ihf  Pliilosopliy  of 
Taste,"  ihat  the  suhlinmiy  or  tieHiity  oi 
forms  iirises  altofrptliHr  iroin  the  asso- 
ciation* we  connect  with  them,  or  lf,e 
qualities  of  which  tliey  are  exf-ressive 
to  us  ;  and  Sir  Joshna  FJeynods,  in 
discoursing  upon  personal  beanty, 
inaintdint.,  Hiat  as  nature,  in  every  na- 
tion, has  one  fixed  or  deternriinate  lorm 
towards  which  she  is  continually  in- 
chning,  that  iorm  will  invariably  be- 
come the  national  standard  of  bodily 
perieciion.  "  To  instance,"  he  pro- 
ceeds, "  in  a  particular  part  of  a  fea- 
ture :  the  lirie  that  forms  the  ridf^e  of 
the  nose,  is  beautiful  when  it  is  straight ; 
this,  then,  is  the  central  form  which  is 
oftener  found  than  either  concave,  con- 
vex, or  any  other  irregular  form  that 
shall  be  proposed  ;" — but  this  observa- 
tion be  is  careful  to  limit  to  those 
countries  where  the  Grecian  nose  pre- 
dominates, for  lie  subsequent  y  adds,  in 
speaking  of  the  iEihiopians,  "  I  sup- 
pose nobody  will  doubt,  if  one  of 
their  painters  was  to  paint  the  goddess 
of  beanjy,  but  tliat  he  would  represent 
her  black,  with  thick  lips,  fiat  nose,  and 
woolly  hair  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
he  would  act  very  unnaturally  it  he 
did  not  ;  for  by  what  criterion  will  any 
one  dispute  the  propriety  of  his  idea  ?" 
And  he  thus  concludes  his  observations 
on  the  subject,  "  From  what  has  been 
said,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  works 
of  nature,  if  we  compare  one  species 
with  another,  are  all  equally  beautiful  ; 
and  that  preference  is  given  from  cus- 
tom, or  some  associatiiu  of  ideas  ;  and 
that,  in  creatures  of  the  same  species, 
beauty  is  the  medium  or  centre  of  all 
various  forms."  If  this  definition  bo 
accurate,  we  a-re  not  authorised  in  ad- 
miring either  the  Roman  or  the  Jewish 
noses,  both  of  which  are  too  exorbi- 
tant and  over-bearing — the  high-born 
ultras  of  their  class  : — still  less  can  we 
fall  in  love  with  the  Tartarian  notions, 
where  the  greatest  beauties  have  the 
least  noses,  and   where,  according  to 


nose." S/iaks. 

Ruybrock,   the  wife  of  the   celebrated 
Jengliiz  Khan,  was  deemed  irresistible, 
because  she  had   only  two  holes    for   a 
nose.       These    are   the    radical   noses. 
In    medio  tutissirnus  seenis    to  be    as 
true  upon   this  subject  as  almost    every 
other,  and,   in    tfie    application    of  the 
dictum,  we  must   finally  give  the   pre- 
ference to  the  Gietiau    iotm,  of  which 
such      beautiful    specimens   have    been 
transmitted  to  us  in  their  statues,  vases, 
and  gems.      Whether  this    were  the  es- 
tablished beau  ideal  of  their  artists,    or, 
as  is   ntore   probable,    the  predominant 
line    of  the  existing   popuhition, "  it    is 
certain  that,  in   tbeir  sculptures,    devia- 
tions from  it   are  very    rare.       In  l>usts 
from  the    living,  they  were,   of   course, 
compe  led  to   conform   to  the  original  ; 
but  I  can  easily  imagine,  that   it  it    did 
not  actually  break  the  Grecian   chissel, 
it  must  have   nearly  broken  the  heart  of 
the  statuary,  who  was  doomed  to  scoop 
out  of  the  marble  the  mean  and  indent- 
ed pug-nose  oi  Socrates.      Whence  did 
that  extraordinary    people    derive   their 
noble    figure     aod     beautiful    features, 
wliich  they  idealised  into  such  sublime 
syuiUietry   and    exquisite    loveliness  in 
the   personification   of   their    gods    and 
goddesses?     If   they    were,   indeed,   as 
the   inhabitants    of    Aitica    pretended, 
the    Au'octhdnes,    or  original   natives, 
springing  from   the  earth,    it   were   an 
easy  solution  to  maintain,    that  the  soil 
ai  d  Climate  of  tiiat  (Ountry    are   pecu- 
liarly adapted    to  the  n  ost  faultless  and 
perfect    developement    of    tiie  humaa 
form  :   but    if,  as    n.ore   sober   history 
alTirms,  they  were  a  colony  from  Sais  in 
Egypt,  led  by  Cecrops  into  Aitica,    we 
must  l)e  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account    for 
their  form,   features,    and    complexion. 
Traces  of   this    derivation     are   clearly 
discernible  in   their   religion  and   arts; 
and    the  sources    of  their  various  or- 
ders of  architecture  are,   even  now,  in- 
contestably  evident  in    the  ancient  and 
stupendous  temples  upon    the   banks  of 
the  Nile  ;  in  none  of  whose  sculptures, 
however,  do  we  discover  any  approxi- 
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mafion  to  the  beautiful  features  and  in  which  a  certain  magnificence  and 
eryceful  contour  of  the  Greek'^.  .'Ethi-  superabundance  ot  that  teaiure,  it  not 
onians,  Persians,  and  Egyj3tians,  are  abstractedly  becoming,  has,  at  lea^^t, 
separately  recognisable,  but  there  are  something  appropriate  in  its  recundan- 
no  figures  resembling  the  Athenians,  cy,  accotdmg  well  with  the  charac  ter- 
The  features  of  the  Sphinx  are  Nubian;  istics  ol  its  wearer.  It  has  advantages 
the  mummies  are  invariably  dark-col-  as  well  as  disadvantages.  A  man  of 
cured;  and  though  their  noses  are  any  spirit  is  compelled  to  take  cogniz- 
ffenerally  com|)ressed  by  the  embalming  ance  of  oftences  comu^itted  under  his 
bandages,  there  is  rea-on  to  believe  that  very  nose,  but  with  such  a  promontory 
they  have  lost  very  little  of  their  eleva-  as  we  have  been  describing,  they  may 
tion  in  the  process.  '  Leaving  the  elu-  come  within  the  strict  letter  ot  the 
cidatiou  of  this  obscure  matter  to  more  phrase,  and  yet  be  far  enough  removed 
profound  antiquaries,  let  us  return  to  to  afford  him  a  good  plea  tor  protest- 
our  central  point  of  beauty — the  Nose,  ing  that  they  escaped  his  observation. 
A  Slawkenbergius  occasionally  ap-  He  is  not  bound  to  see  within  his  nose, 
peared  among  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  much  less  beyond  it.  Should  a  quar- 
the  moderns  ;  but  from  the  exuberant  rel,  however,  become  inevitable,  the 
ridicule  and  boisterous  raillery,  with  very  construction  of  this  member  com- 
which  the  monster  was  assailed,  we  pels  him  to  meet  his  adversary  halfway, 
may  presume  that  a  genuine  proboscis  Nothing  could  reconcile  us  to  a  bul- 
was  of  rare  occurrence.  Many  of  the  bous  excrescence  of  this  inflated  des- 
lampoons  and  jokes,  circulated  by  the  cription,  if  we  saw  it  appended  to  a 
wits  of  Athens,  areas  extravagant  as  poor  little  insignificant  creature,  giving 
the  noses  themselves,  and  enough  has  him  the  appearance  ot  the  Toucan,  or 
been  preserved  to  fill  a  horse's  nose-bag.  spoon-bill  ;  and  suggesting  the  idea  of 
"  '  "  his  being  tied  to  bis  own  nose  to  prevent 
his  straying.  But  suppose  the  case  of 
a  burly,  jovial,  corpulent  alderman, 
standing  behind  such  an  appendage, 
with  all  its  indorsements,  riders,  adden- 
da, extra-parochial  appurtenances,  and 
Taliacotian  supplements,  like  a  sow 
with  her  whole  litter  of  pigs,  or  (to 
speak  more  respectfully)  like  a  venera- 
ble old  abbey,  with  all  its  projecting 
chapels,  oratories,  refectories,  and  abut- 
ments ;  and  it  will  seem  to  dilate  itself 
before  its  wearer  with  an  air  of  portly 
and    appropriate     com.panionship.        I 


Let  the  following,  from  the  Greek  An- 
thology,suffice  as  a  sample  : — 

"  Dicli  cannot  wipe  his  nostrils  if  lie  pleases, 

(So  iong  liis  nose  is,  and  liis  anus  so  slioit  ;) 
Jfor  ever  cries  "  God  tjiess  me  !"  when  he  sneezes  ; 

He  cannot  hear  so  distant  a  report." 

Or  this,  which  is  attributed  to  the  Em- 
peror Trajan  : — 

"  Let  Dicli  some  summer's  day  expose 

JBefore  the  sun  his  monstrous  nose. 

And  stretch  his  giant-mouth  to  cause 

Its  shade  to  fall  upon  his  jaws  ; 

"With  nose  so  long  and  mouth  so  wide, 

And  those  twelve  grinders  side  by  side, 

Dick,  with  a  very  little  trial. 

Would  make  an  excellent  sun-dial."  gp^^j^  ^^j  j^y^^  of  ^^  simple  bottle-nose. 

Many  of  these  epigrams  were  derived  but  one  of  a  thousand  bottles,    a   poly- 

by  the  Greeks  from  the  oriental    Face-  petalous    enormity,     whose     blushing 

tias  ;  and  if  we  could  trace  the  pedigree  honours,  as  becoming  to  it  as  the  stars, 

of  a  joke,  which  even  at  our  last  dinner-  crosses,     and  riblions   of  a   successful 

party  set  the  table  in  a  roar,    we  should  general,  are   trophies  of  past   victories, 

probably  hunt  it   back  to  the   symposia  the  colours   won   in  tavern-campaigns, 

of  Athens,  and  the  festive  halls  of  Bag-  They  recal  to  us  the  clatter   of  knives, 

dat.      Tt  must  be  confessed  that,  insev-  the    slaughter    of  turtle,    the   shedding 

eral  of  these  instances,  if  the  wit  be  old,  of  claret,  the    deglutition  of  magnums. 

it  is  very  little  of  its  age  ;     for    Hiero-  As  there  are  many    who    prefer    the 

cles,  like  his  successor  Joe  Miller,  seems  arch  of  the  old   l)ridges   to  the   straight 

now    and    then    to  have    thought  it  a  line  of  the  Waterloo,  so  there  are  crit- 

good  joke  to  put  in  a  bad  one.  ics  who   extend  the  same    taste   to   the 

Though  a  roomy  nose  may  afford    a  bridge  of  the  nose,  deeming  the  Roman 

good  handle  for  ridicule,  there  are  cases,  handsomer  than  the  Grecian  ;  a  feeling 
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which  may  probably  be  (raced  to  asso- 
ciation. A  mf'dallist,  whose  coins  of 
the  Roman  emperors  generally  exhibit 
the  convex  projection,  conceives  it  ex- 
pressive of  grandeur,  majesty,  and  mil- 
itary pre-eminence :  while  a  collector 
of  Greek  vases  will  limit  his  idea  of 
beauty  to  the  straight  line  depictured 
on  his  favourite  antiques.  The  Ro- 
man form  unquestionahly  has  its  beau- 
ties ;  its  outline  is  bold,  flowing,  and 
dignified  ;  it  looks  as  if  Nature's  own 
hand  had  fashioned  it  for  one  of  her  no- 
ble varieties  :  but  the  term  has  become 
a  misnomer  ;  it  is  no  longer  applicable 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  eternal  city, 
whose  nasal  bridges  seem  to  have  sub- 
sided with  the  decline  and  fall  of  their 
empire. 

While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of 
large  noses,  we  must  not  forget  that  of 
the  Jews,  which  has  length  and  breadth 
in  abundance,  but  is  too  often  so  pon- 
derous, ungraceful  and  shapeless,  as  to 
discard  every  idea  of  dignity,  and  im- 
part to  the  countenance  a  character  of 
burlesque  and  ugly  disproportion.  It 
is  not  one  of  nature's  primitive  forms, 
but  a  degeneracy  produced  by  perpet- 
ual intermarriages  of  the  same  race 
during  successive  ages.  It  is  a  defor- 
mity, and  comes  therefore  more  pro- 
perly under  the    head    of  nosology. 

Inest  sua  gratia  parvis  ;  let  it  not  be 
imagined  that  all  our  attention  is  to  be 
lavii^hed  upon  these  folio  noses  ;  the 
duodecimos  and  Elzevirs  have  done 
execution  in  the  days  that  are  gone,  and 
shall  they  pass  away  from  our  memo- 
ries like  the  forms  of  last  year's  clouds  ? 
Can  we  forget  "  Le  petit  nez  retrou-^-e" 
of  IVIarmontel's  heroine,  which  captiva- 
ted a  sultan,  and  overturned  the  laws  of 
an  empire  ?  Was  not  the  downfall  of 
another  empire,  as  recorded  in  the  im- 
mortal work  of  Gibbon,  written  under 
a  nose  of  the  very  snubbiest  construc- 
tion ?  So  concave  and  intangible  was 
it,  that  when  his  face  was  submitted  to 
the  touch  of  a  blind  old  French  lady, 
who  used  to  judge  of  her  acquaintance 
by  feeling  their  features,  she  slapt  it, 
exclaiming  "  Away,  this  is  a  nasty 
joke."  Wilkes,  equally  unfortunate  in 
this  respect,  and  remarkably  ugly  be- 
sides, used  to  maintain,  that  in  the  esti- 


mation of  society  a  handsome  man  had 
only  half  an  hour's  start  of  him,  as  with- 
in that  period  he  would  recover  by  his 
conversation  what  he  had  lost  by  iiis 
\ooks.  Perhaps  the  most  insurmounta- 
ble objection  to  the  pug  or  cocked-up 
nose,  is  the  flippant,  distasteful,  or  con- 
temptuous expression  it  conveys,  such 
as  that  of  the  late  William  Pitt  for  in- 
stance. To  turn  up  our  noses  is  a  col- 
loquialism for  disdain  ;  and  even  those 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  inflexible  as 
they  appear,  could  curl  themselves  up 
in  the  fastidiousness  of  concealed  de- 
rision. 

As  a  friend  to  noses  of  all  denom- 
ination*, I  must  here  enter  my  soleino 
protest  against  a  barbarous  abuse,  to  _ 
which  they  are  too  oiten  subji  cted,  bj'  ■ 
converting  them  into  dust-holes  and  ^ 
soot-bags,  under  the  fashionable  pre- 
text of  taking  snuff,  an  abomination 
for  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  res- 
ponsible, and  which  ought  to  have  been 
included  in  the  articles  of  his  impeach- 
ment. When  some  "  Sir  Plume  of 
amber  snuff-box  justly  vain,"  after 
gently  tapping  its  top  witli  a  look  of 
diplomatic  complacency,  embraces  a 
modicum  of  its  contents  with  his  finger 
and  thumb,  curves  round  his  hand,  so 
as  to  display  the  brilliant  on  his  little 
finger,  and  commits  the  high  dried  pul- 
vilio  to  the  air,  so  that  nothing  but  its 
impalpable  aroma  ascends  into  his  nose, 
we  may  smile  at  the  custom  as  a  harm- 
less and  not  ungraceful  foppery :  but 
when  a  filthy  clammy  compost  is  per- 
petually thrust  up  the  nostrils  with  a 
voracious  pig-like  snort,  it  is  a  practice 
as  disgusting  to  the  beholders  as  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  injurious  to  the  offender. 
The  nose  is  the  emunctory  of  the  brain, 
and  when  its  functions  are  impeded,  the 
whole  system  of  the  head  becomes  de- 
ranged. A  professed  snuff-taker  is 
generally  recognisable  by  his  total  loss 
of  the  sense  of  smelling — by  his  snuf- 
fling and  snorting — by  his  pale  sodden 
complexion — and  by  that  defective 
modulation  of  the  voice,  called  talking 
through  the  nose,  though  it  is  in  fact 
inability  so  to  talk  from  the  partial  or 
total  stoppage  of  the  passage.  Not 
being  provided  with  an  ounce  of  civet, 
I   will  not  suffer  my   imagination    to 
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wallow  in  all  the  revolting  concomi- 
tants of  this  dirty  trick  ;  but  I  cannot 
refrain  from  an  extract,  by  which  we 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  time  con- 
sumed in  its  performance.  "  Every 
professed,  inveterate,  and  incurable 
snuti'-taker,  (says  Lord  Stanhope)  at 
a  moderate  computation  takes  one 
pinch  in  ten  minutes.  Every  pinch, 
with  the  agreeable  ceremony  of  blow- 
ing and  wiping  the  nose,  and  other  in- 
cidental circumstances,  consumes  a  min- 
ute and  a  half.  One  minute  and  a 
half,  out  of  every  ten,  allowing  sixteen 
hours  to  a  snuff-taking  day,  aniounts  to 
two  hours  and  twenty-four  minutes  out 
of  every  natural  day,  or  one  day  out 
of  every  ten.  One  day  out  of  every 
ten  amounts  to  thirty-six  days  and  a 
half  in  a  year.  Hence,  if  we  suppose 
the  practice  to  be  persisted  in  forty 
years,  two  entire  years  of  the  snuff- 
taker's  life  will  be  dedicated  to  tickling 
his  nose,  and  two  more  to  blowmg  it." 
Taken  medicinally,  or  as  a  simple 
sternutatory,  it  may  be  excused  ;  but 
the  moment  your  snuff  is  not  to  be 
sneezed  at,  you  are  the  slave  of  a  habit 
which  literally  makes  you  grovel  in  the 
dust  :  your  snuff-box  has  seized  you 
as  Saint  Dunstan  did  the  Devil,  and  if 
the  red-hot  pincers,  with  which  he  per- 
formed the  feat,  could  occasionally 
start  up  from  an  Ormskirk  snuff-box, 
it  might  have  a  salutary  effect^in  check- 


ing this  nasty  propensity  among  our 
real  and  pseudo-fashionables. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  written 
a  dissertation  upon  the  probable  form 
of  the  nose  mentioned  in  Solomon's 
song,  which  we  are  informed  was  like 
"  the  tower  of  Lebanon  looking  to- 
ward Damascus  ;"  and  I  had  prepared 
some  very  erudite  conjectures  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  perfume,  which 
suggested  to  Catullus  the  magnificent 
idea  of  wishing  to  be  all  nose  : 

"  Quod  tu  cum  olfacies,  Deos  rogabis, 
Totura  ul  te  faciant,  Fabulle,  nasuin." 

But  I.  apprehend  that  your  readers 
will  begin  to  think  I  have  led  them  by 
the  nose  quite  long  enougti  ;  and  lest 
you  yourself,  Mr.  Editor,  should  sus- 
pect that  I  am  making  a  handle  of  the 
subject,  merely  that  you  may  pay 
through  the  nose  for  my  communica- 
tion, 1  shall  conclude  at  once  with  a 

SONNET 

TO   MY    OWN    NOSE. 
O  nose !  thou  rudder  in  my  face's  centre. 

Since  I  must  follow  thee  until  I  die  ; — 
Since  we  are  bound  together  by  indenture, 

The  master  thou,  and  the  apprentice  I, 
O  be  to  your  Telemachus  a  Mentor, 

Tho'  oft  invisible,  for  ever  nigh  ; 
G  iiard  him  from  all  disgrace  and  misadventure. 

From  hostile  tweak,  or  Love's  blind  mastery. 
So  Shalt  thou  quit  the  city's  stench  and  smoke. 
For  hawthorn  lanes,  and  coi)ses  of  young  oak, 

Scenting  the  gales  of  Heaven,  that  have  not  yet 
Lost  their  fresh  fragrance  since  the  morning  broke. 

And  breath  of  flowers  "  with  rosy  May-dews  wet," 
The  primrose— cowslip— blue-be  11 — violet. 
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npHE  galaxy  or  pure  heavens  being 
the  everlasting  and  generating  source 
of  all  matter,  forms  a  perfect  circle,  by 
whose  circulation  the  stars  keep  their 
places,  (every  particle  of  matter  has  a 
tendency  to  unite  with  its  own  species) 
this  law  of  Nature  being  admitted,  uni- 
versal order  and  harmony  must  prevail 
throughout  the  whole.  The  fixed  stars 
are  equally  supplied  with  electric  fire 
in  proportion  as  they  emit  forth  the 
same  into  the  planetary  regions  (no 
comets  or  planets  falling  into  the  sun, 
or  destroying  the  earth).  The  sua,  who 


is  near  nine  hundred  thousand  miles  in 
diameter,  is  the  most  mighty,  the  most 
magnificent,  the  most  splendid  and  puie 
body  in  the  solar  system,  the  Creator 
and  Ruler  of  every  thing  contained 
therein,  since  nothing  but  what  hath  life, 
light,  heat,  and  motion  in  itself,  can 
impart  form,  and  endue  animals  and 
plants  with  the  same  faculties.  Hence 
the  sun  emits  forth  his  vivifying  light 
into  the  planetary  regions.  The  sun 
and  the  stars  consist  of  the  n.ost  pure 
matter  in  Nature,  by  the  accumulaiion 
ol  their     respective    ingredients.     The 
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planets,  the  dross  as  it  were  of  ihe  hea-  cause  of  gulphs,  deep  pits,  and  the  un- 
veiis,  are  the  accumulation  of  the  more  even  surface  of  the  eartti,  heavy  rains  at 
heavy  and  uqui^ous  parts  of  terres-  seasonable  times  prevailed,  until  the  hol- 
trial  matter,  as  nothinji;  but  matter  can  low  parts  were  filled  with  water,  which 
act  on  matter,  agreeable  to  truth  and  the  covers  three-fifths  ol  the  earth's  surface, 
orderly  course  of  Nature  ;  so  that  the  The  reason  that  our  earth  is  encom- 
«arth,  like  an  onioa,  with  strata  over  passed  with  a  more  dense  atmosphere 
strata,  hath,  from  her  least  magnitude,  than  Mars  and  Jupiter,  arises  from  their 
always  had  a  rotation  round  her  axis,  being  a  greater  quantity  of  water  in  the 
and  received  the  electric  heat  and  light  orbit  ot  the  earth,  than  in  the  orbits  of 
in  every  particle  of  matter  she  consists  those  planets.  I  shall  not  presume  to 
of,  which  was  the  cau>;e  of  the  various  confine  Nature  to  time  or  place  in  the 
conipuuiids  and  colotsrs  of  minerals  and  operation  of  her  works,  since  Time  is 
metal--.  The  Chinese,  who  make  the  eternal,  Space  boundless,  and  Matter 
age  of  the  earth  seven  million  five  hun-  everlasting;  neither  shall  1  make  every 
dted  and  two  thousand  years,  appear  to  star  a  sun,  knowing  that  one  star  diflfer- 
havefiad  a  knowledge  of  geology  before  eih  Irom  another  star  in  lustre,  magni- 
the  Europeans,  and  a  more  natural  tude,  and  solidity,  and  magnetic  power  ; 
edge  of  the  nature  of  things.  therefore,  I  shall  only  declare  every  star 

By  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth,  ol  the  first  magnitude  a  sun  and  the  cen- 
and  the  sun's  absorbing  powers,  light,  tie  ot  a  system,  having  from  three  to  tea 
heat,  and  electricity,  doth  grass,  animals,  planets  circulating  round  him. 
and  plants  grow,  producing  their  beau-  Exclusive  of  the  dark  planets,  which 
tiful  fiowi-rs  and  fruits.  He,  the  joy  of  are  formed,  illumined,  moved,  and  pre- 
the  whole  earth,  dispels  the  darkness  served  by  the  sun,  and  in  order  turn 
that  covers  her  (yet  was  there  never  round  hiti^ ;  there  are  other  bodies  of 
darkness,  except  in  the  nocturnal  shadow  superior  elements  and  composition,  as 
of  a  planet.)  The  sun  is  saluted  in  the  comets,  which  are  capable  of  enduring 
morning  by  the  wise  and  good,  by  the  as  much  heat  as  would  immediately 
melody  of  birds  and  sweet  opening  flow-  consume  this  or  any  other  planet,  and 
ers,  and  all  things  which  adorn  the  sur-  are  endued  with  greater  power  of  mo- 
face  of  the  earth ;  he  moderates  the  at-  tion  than  that  of  any  other  bady 
mosphere  with  light,  and  in  wisdom  throughout  the  starry  firmament.  Corn- 
collects  and  dissipates  the  storms,  divid-  ets  are  luminous  bodies,  independent  of 
ing  the  interstices  of  dark  clouds,  pro-  the  solar  powers,  and  always  emit  forth 
ducing  lightning  and  thunder,  and,  by  their  electric  fire,  forming  a  tail  of  great 
relaxation,  pours  the  rains  to  fertilize  length,  directed  in  opposition  to  the  sub. 
the  fields  and  woods,  and  then  shews  Hence  do  I  conclude,  that  a  comet  is  a 
us  the  light  of  his  countenance,  and  all  solid,  inflammable,  living  body  :  for  if 
is  light  and  cheerfulness.  At  the  bright-  a  snake,  with  only  one  member,  the 
ness  of  his  presence  his  clouds  passed  :  head,  hath  power  to  move  with  velocity 
hailstones  and  coals  of  fire. —  Psalm  on  thi^  heavy  mass,  how  imuch  more  fit 
xviii.  12.  is  it  that  a  comet  must  have  life,  strength. 

In  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  solar  and  power,  and  these  qualities  in  a  su- 
system,  where  the  dense  and  more  perior  degree,  to  move  in  his  own  proper 
crowded  particles  of  terrestrial  matter  district,  and  to  leave  this  our  system  to 
were  congregated,  they  have,  at  length,  visit  the  nearest  fixed  star  ot  the  first 
become    a    perfect    sphere,    and    bemg     magnitude. 

crystallized,  petrified,  and  consolidated  Therefore,  as  such  order  and  harmo- 
by  the  sun,  as  she  accumulates,  in  titne  ny  prevail  among  the  fixed  stars  and 
becomes  a  planet ;  in  this  gradual  and  planetary  regions,  I  conclude,  (as  I  well 
orderly  manner  hath  the  earth,  and  all  know)  that  the  same  order  prevails 
the  planets  been  formed.  After  the  among  the  comets  ;  that  if  we  were  vis- 
sulphureous  and  volcanic  matter  near  to,  ited  with  a  comet  every  year,  and  there 
and  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  was  in  a  were  more  planets  in  our  system,  not 
great  measure  consmned,  which  was  the    one  of  them  would  be  impeded  in  her 
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motion,  as  the  comets,  as  well  as  the  consequence  of  his  rapid  motion  round 
planets,  have  iheir  own  particular  tracks  his  axis,  once  in  ten  hours.  It  1  [lovv 
and  boundaries,  accelt-rating  his  motion  lived  in  this  planet  near  the  t^ea,  I  sluaild 
as  he  draws  near  to  the  sun.  The  want  see  it  ebb  and  flow- ike  our  sfa,  oi;  y 
ot  a  diurnal  parallax,  shews  that  comets  with  double  the  motion,  and  should  find 
move  beyond  the  orbit  ot  the  Georgian,  that  it  was  high  water  every  five  hours  ; 
There  never  was  a  beginning  of  light,  and  at  that  part  of  his  body  where  hig 
or  a  vacuum  throughout  the  universe,  nearest  moon  was,  I  sliould  perceive  an 
If  otherwise,  the  fixed  stars  could  not  inequality  of  the  tides,  aid  the  wmer 
keep  their  places,  neither  could  the  pla-  rising  higher;  this  planet  being  eighty- 
nets  (subservient  to  them)  perform  their  eight  thousand  miles  iu  breadth, 
annual  orbits,  and  that  universal  affinity,  Tlie  use  of  Saturn's  ring,  which  con- 
order,  and  harmony  prevail,  which  I  sists  of  two  solid  circles,  one  within  the 
perceive  do  prevail  throughout  the  other,  appears  to  be  a  crystallization  of 
whole,  adjusted  with  that  regularity  of  similar  matter  to  the  planet,  of  a  biight 
parts  as  the  best  time-piece.  yellow  colour,  for  the  purpose  of  reflect- 

With  respect  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  ing  and  refracting  a  strong  light  every 

of  which  this  earth  is  one,  none  can   be  fifteen  years,  when  in  opposition  to  the 

suddenly  formed — none  can  be  sudden-  sun,  and   to  reflect  the  solar   light  and 

ly  destroyed.  heat  in  alternate  order  over  every  part  of 

As  all  planets  contract  their  orbits  in  the  planet,  and  to  confine  and  moderate 

the  insensible  progress  of  time,  Mercury  his  atmosphere  and  his  seasons  at  the 

must  be  the  oldest  planet  in  the  solar  distance   of  nine  hundred    millions  of 

system,  and  the  ages  of  the  other  planets  miles  from  the  sun  ;  seventy-nine  thou- 

in  proportion  to  their  distances  from  the  sand  miles  in  breadth,  having  six  moons 

sun.      Hence  may   Mercury   be  in  her  that  circulate  round  him. 
consuming  state  ;  the  nearer  any  planet         The  moon,  like  all  the  planets,  is  aa 

is  to  the  sun,  the  greater  will  be  her  mo-  opaque  globe,  and  always  contracting 

tion  in  her  orbit ;  and  the  slower  her  her  orbit ;  and  being,  like  the  satellites 

diurnal  rotation,  and  the  more  distant,  of  Jupiter  and   Saturn,  without  clouds 

the  slower   in    their  orbits,  and   faster  and  atmosphere,  reflects  a  greater  quan- 

round  their  axes.  tity  of  light  to  the  earth       The  inequali- 

Venus,  like  this  earth,  is  subject  to  ty  of  the  moon's  motions  arises  from  the 

much  rain  and  change  of  seasons.  rapid  motion  of  the  earth  in  her  orbit 

The  surface  of  Mars  appears  covered  round  the  sun,  while  the  moon  circa- 

with  extensive  plains  and  mountains,  is-  lales  round  the  earth,  and  which  causes 

suing  volcanic   fire  (like  as  our  earth  an  equality  of  the  tides,  called  spring 

formerly  was,)  therefore  may  have  not  and  neap  tides,  three-fifths  of  the  earth's 

received  rain  and  torrents  to  finish  and  surface  being  overflowed,  and  the  mooQ 

accommodate   her  with  seas  and  lakes,  being   an    arid    dry    body,   causes    that 

The  seas  of  Jupiter,  called  his  belts,  mutual  attractive  power  between  them, 
frequently  change  their  parallelism    in 

NORTHERN    EXPEDITIONS. 

"  Of  movlnff  accidents,  by  flood,  and  field  ; 
Of  hail-breadth  'scapes" 

XN  1777    the   ship  Wilhelmina,  one  great,  that   the  crew  was  under  the  ne- 

ot  the  Dutch  Greenland  fleet,   was  cessity   of  working  almost   incessantly 

moored  to  a  field  of  ice  on  the  22d  of  for  eight  days,  in  sawing  a  dock  in  the 

June,  in  the  usual  fishing  station,  along  field  wherein  the  ship  was  at   that  time 

■with  a  large  fleet  of  other  whalers.     On  preserved.     On  the    25th  of  July    the 

the  25th,  the  ice  having  closed  rapidly  ice  slacked,  and  the  ship  was  towed  by 

around,  the  Wilhemina  was  closely  be-  the  boat<  to  the  eastward.      After  four 

set.     The  pressure  of  the  ice  was   so  days  laborious  rowing,  they  reached  the 
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extremity  of  the  opening,  where  they 
joined  tour  ships,  all  ot  which  were 
again  beset  by  the  ice.  Shortly  after- 
wards they  were  drifted  within  sight  of 
the  coast  of  Old  Greenland,  about  the 
parallel  of  75^°  north.  On  the  15th 
of  August,  nine  sail  were  collected  to- 
gether ;  and  on  the  20ih,  after  sustain- 
ing a  dreadful  storm,  and  being  subject- 
ed to  an  immense  pressure  of  the  ice, 
which  accumulated  around  them  20  or 
30  feet  high,  two  of  the  ships  were 
wrecked.  Two  more  were  wrecked 
four  or  five  days  afterwards,  together 
■with  two  others  at  a  distance  from  them. 
On  the  24th  Iceland  was"  in  sight; 
some  of  the  ice  was  in  motion,  and 
two  ships  seemed  to  escape.  Another 
was  lost  on  the  7ih  of  Sejjt.  and  on  the 
13th  the  Wiliielmina  was  crushed  to 
pieces,  ny  the  fall  of  an  enonnous  mass 
of  ice,  which  was  so  unexpected,  that 
those  of  the  crew  who  were  in  bed  had 
scarcely  time  to  escape  on  the  ice  half- 
naked  as  they  were.  One  ship  now 
alone  remiiined,  to  which  the  crews  of 
four,  and  the  survivinjj  part  of  the  crew 
of  a  fifth,  that  was  wrecked  on  the  30th 


Sept.  repaired.  By  the  beginning  of 
October,  they  had  drifted  to  the  latitude 
of  64o;  and  on  the  llth,  tlit  l.^st  ship 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  .ce  and  sunk. 
By  this  termination  of  the  series  of 
their  disasters,  upwards  of  ."^JOO  men 
were  exposed  on  the  ice,  nearly  destitute 
ot  food  and  Clothing,  and  without  shel- 
ter from  the  inclemencies  of  the  sky. 
On  the  3Uth  of  October,  they  separa- 
ted ;  the  laryer  division  took  to  the 
land,  while  the.remainder  suffered  them- 
selves to  drift  with  the  ice  as  low  as  the 
south  point  ol  Greenland,  and  thea 
coasting  along  in  their  boais.  About 
140  reached  the  Dduish  settlements  on 
the  western  shore,  hut  upwards  ol  200 
individuals  perished.  Imagination  caa 
scarcely  picture  to  itself  a  lengthening 
chain  of  severer  or  more  protracted  <'.if~ 
fering.  From  the  25th  of  July  to  the 
30th  of  October,  without  recko/Hng  ihi-ir 
subsequent  miseries,  were  these  unfortu- 
nate men  helplessly  exposed  to  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Froze,)  Ocean  in  its  most  ter- 
rific aspect,  and  during  that  time  were 
drifted  about  1,300  miles. 


(European  Magazine.) 


SPECIMENS    OF   RUSSIAN    POETS. 


In  our  critical  rambles  thro'  theextensive  and  diversifiecl  garden  of'literature,  so  many  ob- 
jects are  continually  pressing  upon  our  attention,  that  we  are  ncceb^ltate(^,  liowevcr  re- 
luctantly in  some  instances,  to  pass  over,  unheeded,  niaiiy  beauiitui  productions.  To 
analyze  every  iiower  which  the  ^on  of  Genius  dedicates  to  his  favoinite  mu^e,  would  be 
a  ta>k  too  comprehensive  tor  the  labours  even  of  a  LiiniEeu-!.  It  is  our  gratuyuig  duly  at 
this  time  to  exhibit  few  choice  exotics  from  the  snow-clad  mountains  of  Russia.  As  the 
products  of  a  soil  whose  natural  sternness  and  sterilit\  have  not  yet  entirely  sul)mitt''(!  to 
the  powerful  operations  of  genius,  they  come  with  strono;  claims  upon  our  consideratio.i, 
both  on  aciount  of  their  promise  of  future  excell -nee,  and  the  possession  of  much  com- 
parative elegance  and  beauty.  To  drop  the  metaphor  ;  we  cannot  but  presage,  from 
the  specimens  Mr.  Bowring  has  selected  from  the  nrost  eminent  Russian  poet;-,  an  eftV-ctual 
and  important  change  in  the  character  and  institutions  of  that  country.  The  spi  it  of 
civiliz;ition  is  already  abroad,  softening  the  asperities  of  it's  natural  aspect,  and  consider- 
bly  enlarging  the  hitherto  contracted  sphere  of  the  social  system.  Genius,  in  it's  collis- 
ion with  society,  has  deduced  the  first  elements  of  refining  grace,  has  arranged  and  em- 
bodied them,  and  then  returned  them  to  ameliorate  the  soiTfrom  whence  they  sprung,  as 
the  morning  sun  extracts  the  dew  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  only  to  lavish  it  in  grate- 
ful return  of  soft  descending  ram.     The  following  is  selected  from  Karamsiu  : 


THE    CHURCH    YARD. 

First  voice. 
How  frightful  the  grave  .'  how  deserted  and  drear  .' 
With  the  how  Is  of  the  storm-w  ind— the  crealis  of  the 
bier, 
And  the  white  bones  all  clattering  together ! 
Second  voice. 
How  peacefulthe  grave !  its  quiet  how  deep  : 
Its  zephyrs  breathe    ainily,  and  soft  is  its  sleep. 
And  flaw'ieti  perfume  it  with  ethw. 


First  voice. 
There  riots  the  blood-crested  worm  on  the  dead. 
And  the  yellow  skull  serves  the  foul  toad  for  a  bed, 
And  snakes  in  its  nettle  weeds  hiss. 
Secund  voice. 
How  lovely,  how  sweet  the  repose  of  the  tomb : 
Ko  tempests  are  there:— but  the  nightingales  come 
And  sing  their  sweet  chorusof  bliss. 
First  voice. 
The  ravens  of  night  flap  their  wings  o'erthe  grave:— 
'Tis  the  vulture's  abode :— 'tis  the  wolf's  dreary  cave> 
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Where  they  tear  up  the  earth  with  their  fangs. 
Second  voice. 
There  the  coneyatcvtiiinsj  disports  with  his  love, 
Or  rests  on  the  sod  ;— while  the  turtles  above, 
Repose  on  the  liough  that  o'erhangs. 
First  voice. 
There  da;  kness  and  dampness  with  poisonous  breath, 
And  loathsome  decay  fill  the  dwelling  of  death, 
The  trees  a.e  all  barren  and  bare  ! 
Second  voice. 
•  soft  are  the  breezes  that  play  round  the  tomb, 


And  sweet  with  the  violet's  wafted  perfume, 

With  lilies  and  jessamine  fair. 
First  voice. 
The  pilgrim  who  reaches  this  valley  of  tears. 
Would  fain  hurry  by,  and  with  trembling  and  fears. 

He  is  launched  on  the  wreck-covered  river  ! 
Second  voice. 
The  traveller  outworn  with  life's  pilgrimage  dreary. 
Lays  down  his  rude  staff,  like  one  that  is  weary, 

And  sweetly  reposes  for  ever. 


THE    INEXPERIEXCED    SHEPHERDESS. 

A  Popular  Song. 
FROM    THE  RUSSIAN  OF   BOGDANOVICH. 


I'm  fourteen  summers  old  I  trow, 
'TIS  time  to  look  about  me  now  : 
'Twas  only  yesterday  they  said, 
I  was  a  silly,  silly  maid  ; — 

' Tis  time  to  look  about  me  now. 

The  shepherd-swains  so  rudely  stare, 
I  must  reprove  them  1  declare ; 
This  talks  of  beauty— <A(7?  of  love— 
I'm  such  a  fool  I  can't  reprove — 
I  must  repove  them  1  declare. 

'Tis  strange — but  yet  I  hop>»  no  sin  : 
Something  unwonted  speaks  within  : 
Love's  language  is  a  mystery. 
And  yet  I  fi-el.and  yet  I  see — 

O  what  is  this  that  speaks  within  ? 

The  shephi'rd  cries,  '  I  love  thee,  sweet ; 
•  And  I  love  thee^  my  lips  repeat : 
Kind  «ords,they  sound  as  sweet  tome 
As  music's  fain-st  melody  ; 

•  I  love  thee,'  oft  my  lips  repeat. 


His  pledge  he  brings,— I'll  «o<  reprove; 
O  no  !  I'll  take  that  pledge  of  love  : 
To  thee  my  guardian  dog  I'd  give. 
Could  I  without  that  guardian  live: 
But  still  I  take  thy  pledge  of  love. 

My  shepherd's  crook  I'll  give  to  thee  ;— 
O  no  !  my  father  g'ave  it  me — 
And  treasures  by  a  parentgiven. 
From  a  fond  child  should  ne'er  be  riven— 
O  no  !  my  father  gave  it  me. 

But  thou  shalt  have  yon  lambkin  fair- 
Nay  !  'tis  my  mother's  fondest  care  ; 
For  every  day  she  joys  to  count 
Each  snowy  lambkin  on  the  mount  ;— 
I'll  give  thee  then  no  lambkiu  fair. 

But  stay, ray  shepherd!  wilt  thou  he 
For  everfaithful— fond  to  me  ? 
A  sweeter  gift  I'll  then  impart. 
And  thou  shalt  have— a  maiden's  heart. 
If  thou  wilt  give  thy  heart  to  me. 


(London  Magazine.) 
STANZAS    ON    VIEWING    THE    SEA    IN   A   LUMINOUS    STATE. 

Behold,  on  the  bosom  of  Ocean,  how  fire 

With  flanie  lights  the  foam  of  each  kindling  wave ; 
And  let  us  this  magic  of  nature  admu-e. 

Which  bids  fiery  water  the  strand  thus  to  lave  ! 

Dark,  dark  is  the  surface,  like  Julia's  eye  : 

Yet  where  the  oars  dash,  golden  lustre  appears  j 
As  in  that  deep  azure  we  oft  may  descry 

All  the  flash  of  the  lightning  as  seen  through  her  tears.  ' 

Though  silence  and  gloom  all  encirclearound, 

These  rays  vivid  lustre  to  night  can  impart ; 
Like  that  eye,  which  in  sadness, however  profound, 

Can  irradiate  my  hopes,  while  its  beams  cheer  my  heart. 

Yes  !  such  were  the  fires  that,  the  main  erst  illuming. 

Burst  forth  when  fair  Venus  arose  from  the  waters  ;— 
And  now.all  the  charm  of  that  moment  resuming. 
They  sport  on  the  waves  where  still  bathe  her  fair  daughters. 

These  flames  are  the  traces  which  beauty  hath  left  ■• 

Behind  in  the  flood  to  enchant  and  delight ; 
For  when  earth  is  of  sun  and  its  radiance  bereft, 

Still,  like  beauty,  they  glow  in  the  ilarkQess  of  night. 
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CORNUCOriA 

OF    LITERARY    CURIOSITIES    AND    REMARKABLE   FACTS. 


(From  the  English  Magazines  ,  April  18210 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COVENTRY  LOAF.  and  Came  swiftly  back  again    to  about 

A     POOR  weaver  pa-Siug  tliro'  Devi-  t'»*^  ^^me  distance  ay  before,   where  she 

•^^  Z'S  without  money  or  triend,  being  ^'^^'"fjed  to    listen  with  rapture    and  de- 

ov.^rt,iken  by  hunger,  ap,,lied  to  a  baker,  ''f-'^'^  '''^    '''^y   '^^^  fini>hed  the  anthem, 

who    ::ave    him    a    loat.      The    weaver  '^^^'"'  "'^"^  returned,  by  a  slow    pace,  up 

made  his  way  to  Coveatry,  where,  after  ^'*^  fi^^id.aiid  entered  the  wood, 

many   years  of  mdiibiry,  he  acquired  a  short   dialogues. 

foriuiic  ;  and    by    his   will,  in    remem-  ■^'  Pr^^y   "'•"  yc">  have  the  complai- 

brant-e  of  the  above  circumstance,  be-  sance  to  take  my  great  coat  in  your  car- 

qi.-aihi-d  a  sum  in  trust  for  the  purpose  riage  to  town  ?     B. — With   pleasure  ; 

ol   di.nributing  on  the  anniversary  day  but  how  will  you  get  it  again  ?   A. — 

where  he  was  so  relieved,  a   halt-penny  Oh,  very  easily;   I  shall  remain  in  it. 

loaf  10  every  person  in  the  town  ;   and  to  Cle)g,jman.  Really,  my  good  friends, 

every  traveller  that  should  pass  through  it  is  a  p'ly  that   you,  so   lately  married 

the  town  a  penny  loaf.    The  will  is  faith-  too,  should  quarrel  as  you  do.      You 

fu  ly  admiuistf-red.      The  Arch-Duke  of  ought,    besides,   to  recollect,    that   you 

AuMria   and    his  suite   passing   ilirough  are  properly  hut  one. 

the  lo^vn  on  the  day  of  distributing  the  Husband.  One,  Sir!     I  wish,  when 

C'.ventry  loaf,  in  their  way  from  Bath  to  yo"  happen  to  be  passing  this  way,  you 

London,  a   lew   years  ago,  a  loaf  was  "ould  just  stop  and   listen    for  a  mo- 

presenied  to  each  of  them,  which  the  ment  under  our  window  ;  you    would 

duke  and  duchess  accepted,  and  partook  imagine  we  were  twenty. 

of  with  much  pleasure  at  breakfast.  The  Paris  births  last  year  amount  to 

24,858:    of  which    onlu    8,870  were 

EFPRCr    OF    MUSIC   ON  ANIMALS.  ,         i     .    ii          .   r^r.i      J       .1        • 

natural  children  1  Of  the  deaths,  in  num- 
On  a  SmidHy  evenin<r,  five  choris-  ber  24,211,  no  more  than  149  men, 
ters  were  walking  on  th<-  hanks  of  the  and  fiUy  women,  have  been  stretched, 
river  Mersey,  in  Cheshire  ;  after  some  as  unowned  suicides,  at  the  Morgue  I 
time,  they  sat  down  on  the  grass,  and  magnanimity. 
begin  to  sing  an  anthem.  The  field  M.  de  Cortois  was  a  very  respecta- 
in  which  they  sat  was  terminated  at  ble  clergyman,  who  endeavoured  con- 
one  extremity  by  a  wood,  out  oi  which,  scientiously  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his 
as  ih"y  were  singing,  they  observed  a  profes>ion.  But  he  was  a  very  hand- 
hare  to  pass,  with  great  swiftness,  to-  some  man,  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
wards  (he  pace  where  they  were  sit-  was  generally  known  in  Paris  by  the 
ting,  and  fo  stop  at  about  twenty  yards  name  of  "  the  Abbe  with  the  handsome 
distance  Irom  them.  She  appeared  legs."  This  agreeable  outside  was  suffi- 
hi^'hly  delighted  with  the  music,  often  cient  for  the  bishop  of  Mirepoix  to  form 
turning  up  the  side  of  her  head  to  lis-  a  very  unfavourableopinion  of  him;  and 
ten  with  more  facility.  This  uncom-  when  he  waited  on  him,  he  sought  to 
nion  af)[)earance  engaged  their  atten-  humble  him,  and  had  firmly  resolved 
tio:i  ;  and  beini:  desirous  to  know  never  to  gjve  him  a  benefice, 
•whether  the  creature  paid  them  the  visit  The  Abbe  de  Cortois  once  made  a 
to  part=<ke  of  the  inusic,  they  finished  journey  from  Lyons  to  Paris  in  a  stage- 
the  piere,  and  sat  still  without  speaking  coach.  He  had  taken  the  name  of 
to  each  other.  As  soon  as  the  harmo-  Quincey,  which  was  given  him  by  his 
nious  sound  was  over,  the  hare  returned  family  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
sloaly  towards  the  wood  :  when  she  brothers,  and  by  which  he  was  known 
had  reachf>d  nearly  the  end  of  the  in  his  native  place,  Dijon, 
field,  they  began  the  same  piece  again.  There  were  several  passengers  in  the 
at  which  tbe  hare  slopped,  turned  about,    coach,  who  kuew  as  little  of  him  as  he 
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did  of  tbem.  Most  probably  they  liad 
reason  to  be  dissatistied  with  M.  de 
Mirepoix.  They  spoke  of  him  with 
mufh  acrimony,  and  painted  him  in 
very  uniavourable  colours.  TheAbhe 
Qumcey  mixed  in  the  conversation,  and 
defended  the  bishop  very  zealously, 
and  wth  very  good  arguments.  He 
warmly  praised  his  virtues,  his  good 
qualities,  his  irreproachable  character, 
but  without  offending  his  opponents  by 
vio.ent  contradiction,  and  succeeded  in 
silencing  the  censurers. 

,  Among  the  passengers  there  was  an 
old  clergyman,  who  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  dispute,  and  did  not  even  seem 
to  notice  it.  In  fact,  he  scarcely  spoke 
ten  words  during  the  whole  journey  ; 
but  he  very  attentively  observed  the 
Abbe  Quincey,  and  when  they  had  ar- 
rived at  Paris,  and  the  travellers  were 
getting  out  of  the  coach,  the  old  priest 
familiarly  pressed  the  Abbe's  hand,  and 
said  to  him  : 

*'  I  beg  you,  Abbe,  to  visit  me  in 
three  days  hence,  at  the  convent  of  the 
Tbealines,  where  I  am  a  monk.  Per- 
haps I  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  of 
service  to  you,  and  to  show  you  my 
gratitude  for  having  taken  the  part  of 
my  brother,  the  bishop  of  Mirepoix." 

The  Abbe  de  Cortois  was  much 
surprised  tliat  he  had  unconsciously  ac- 
quired so  powertul  a  patron,  and  did 
not  fail  to  call  on  the  Abbe  Boyer  on 
the  third  day.  The  latter  cordially  em- 
braced him,  and  said,  "  Go  to  my 
brother,  and  thank  him  for  having  ap- 
plied to  the  King  in  your  favour.  His 
Majesty  has  appointed  you  Bishop  de 
Belloy." 

The  Abbe  de  Cortois  instantly  wait- 
ed on  the  bishop  of  Mirepoix,  who  was 
much  surprised  at  finding  that  the  Abbe 
Qumcey,  who  had  been  so  strongly  re- 
commended by  his  brother,  was  no  oth- 
er than  the  Abfie  de  C'ortois  with  the 
handsome  legs,  whom  he  had  always 
viewed  in  so  unfavourable  a  light,  and 
so  often  unjustly  humbled. 

THE    FEAST    OF    CHERBIES. 

There  is  a  feast  celebrated  at  Ham- 
burgh, called  the  Feast  of  Cherries,  in 
which  troops  of  children  parade  the 
streets,  with  •jreen  boughs  ornamented 
with  cherries,  to  commemorate  a  victo- 


ry obtained  in  the  following  manner. 
In  1432  the  Hussites  threatened  the 
city  of  Hamburgh  with  immediate 
destruction,  when  one  of  the  citizens, 
named  Wolf,  proposed  that  all  the 
children  of  the  city,  from  seven  to 
fourteen  years  of  age,  should  be  clad 
in  mourning,  and  sent  as  supplicants  to 
the  enemy.  Procopius  Nasus,  chief  of 
the  Hussites,  was  so  touched  with  tliis 
spectacle,  that  he  received  the  young 
su|iplicants,  regaled  them  with  cherries 
and  other  fruits,  and  promised  them 
to  spare  the  city.  The  children  return- 
ed crowned  with  leaves,  holding  cher- 
ries, and  crying  ^'^  victory.^' 

SINGULAR  ROBBERY. 

The  following  adventure,  which  has 
lately  happened  at  Mara,  near  Langres, 
would  make  no  bad  figure  in  a  melo- 
drame.  A  person  passing  through  a 
wood  towards  night-fall,  was  stopped 
by  a  man,  who  presenting  a  pistol,  de- 
manded his  money  or  his  life  :  the  trav- 
eller gave  him  twelve  francs,  declaring 
it  was  all  he  bad  about  him.  The  rob- 
ber took  the  money  that  was  offered, 
and  the  traveller  made  off  as  fast  as  his 
legs  could  carry  him  ;  half  dead  v^ith 
fright,  yet  happy  at  having  got  away  so 
cheaply.  He  soon  reached  a  farm-house, 
where,  believing  himself  to  be  in  safety, 
he  requested  hospitality,  after  having  re- 
lated his  unlucky  adventure  ;  impru- 
dently adding,  that  he  had  contrived  to 
save  a  considerable  sum  from  the  rapac- 
ity of  the  robber.  The  mistress  of  the 
house,  who  was  at  this  time  alone,  of- 
fered him  an  asylum,  but  said  he  would 
be  obliged  to  steep  in  the  hay-loft ;  this 
offer  was  accepted  with  gratitude,  our 
traveller  preferring  an  uncomfortable 
bed  to  dangerous  rencontres.  lie  had 
scarcely  laid  himself  down  in  the  hay- 
loft when  he  heard  the  master  of  the 
house  ;  the  latter  related  to  his  wife, 
that  fortune  had  not  been  very  favoura- 
ble to  him  this  time  ;  that  he  had  met 
with  but  one  traveller,  froni  whom  he 
had  got  no  more  than  twelve  francs. 
From  the  circumstance  of  his  narrative, 
his  wife  was  persuaded  that  the  person 
whom  she  had  taken- in,  was  the  very 
same  whom  her  husband  had  stopped  ; 
she  iniormed  him  ot  it,  and  they  agreed 
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that  during  the  niglit  the  man  should  go 
up  into  the  hay-lott  and  push  the  trav- 
eller down,  wliile  he  slept,  and  that  the 
wite  armed  with  an  axe,  should  imme- 
diately despatch  him.  Very  hickily,our 
traveller  had  not  lost  a  word  of  this 
conversation  :  he  kept  himself  upon  his 
guard,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  as- 
assassin  mounted  the  ladder  into  the  hay 
loft,  to  execute  his  project,  struck  him 
a  blow  on  the  head,  so  that  he  tell  quite 
stunned  to  the  floor  below,  where  his 
wite  instantly  cut  off  his  head  with  her 
a\e.  The  traveller  fled  to  the  neigh- 
bouring village,  and  gave  information 
ot  the  circumstance  ;  the  oHicer  of  pol- 
ice repaired  to  the  spot,  and  the  woman 
was  arrested, 

POPE   SIXTUS  V. 

Sixtiis,  in  order  to  surprise  some  ban- 
ditti, went  out  in  the  woods  disguised 
Jike  an  old  man,  with  an  a-^s  laden  with 
"Wine.  The  robbers,  of  course  seized 
him,  and  made  him  turn  the  spit  in  their 
cave  while  they  examined  the  wine. 
SiXtus  muttered  to  him-elf  that  he  saw 
them  do  that  with  much  pleasure. — 
"  What  say  yo"  '"  said  they.  "  Only 
that  I  shall  eat  wiih  pleasure  when  the 
roast  is  done." — "  So  you  may,  but  we 
shall  drink  all  the  wine  ourselves." 
"  Alas !  gentlemen,  wine  is  not  made  for 
a  poor  man  like  me,  who  only  carry  it 
about  for  others,  and  who  will,  perhaps, 
be  put  in  prison  for  my  misfortune  in 
losing  this,  which  is  precious."  So  say- 
ing, he  returned  to  his  office  by  the  fire. 
At  length  the  meat  was  done,  the  sup- 
per eaten,  and  the  wine  drank,  to  the 
great  delight  of  Sixtus,  who  had  mixed 
opiu'o  in  it  ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
band  fairly  asleep,  he  whistled  ;  his  sol- 
diers came  up,  and  the  thieves  were 
every  one  taken. 

CARLTON   HOUSE  COiNVIVIALITIES. 

A  noble  Lord,  remarkable  for  his 
convivial  talents,  was  one  day  dining 
■with  his  present  majesty,  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  company  with  several  persons 
of  distinction.  The  prince  observing 
one  of  the  company  passing  the  wine, 
politely  urged  him  to  drink,  to  which 
the  gentleman  replied,  "  Piease  your 
royal  highuess,  I  never  lake  more  than 


two  glasses  of  wine."  On  this,  the 
prince  turned  to  a  nobleman,  and  en- 
quired how  many  glasses  of  wine  he 
was  in  the  habit  ot  taking?  His  lord- 
ship, after  a  pause  and  a  little  hesitation, 
said,  "  Sir,  I  was  apprehensive  ot  giving 
a  rash  answer,  lor  1  am  not  a  good  ac- 
countant." 

SEA-SICKNESS. 
To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Monthly  Magazine. 

Having;  occasion,  atiout  eighteen  months 
af^o,  to  take  a  sea  vovage  for  tlie  first  time 
in  tny  l;fi',  I  feit  of  (oiirse  very  desirous  to 
avoid,  if  poi-sible,  that  disapreeahle  compan- 
ion, sea  sickness.  1  f'ouijd  that  so  long  as  I 
c  'uld  persuade  my"elf  to  yield  freely  to  the 
motion  of  the  vessel,  so  lon^  I  was  e^  tirely 
free  from  disa^reealile  feelings,  but  the  mo- 
ment I  bei^an  to  resist  the  swing,  mmediate- 
!y  qualmishness  commeiieed,  and  subsequent 
experience,  in  i-mall  vessels,  in  all  kinos  of 
Wf-ather,  has  confirmed  me  in  the  idea,  that 
this  rc'-istance  is  the  occasion  of  the  sickness; 
one  remarkable  proof  of  it  is,  that  those  who 
are  habitually  affected  with  sickness  at  sea, 
find  on  their  awaking  out  of  sleep,  that  they 
are  perfectly  well,  but  as  soon  as  awake, 
although  the  position  may  not  be  at  all 
r'langed,  they  begin  again  t"  rebel  against 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed, 
in  which  their  stomach  speedily  co-operates. 
My  principal  reason  for  making  this  commu- 
nication, is  a  hoi)e  that  it  may  be  the  means 
of  preventing  to  some  the  exceeding  great 
misery  of  sea  sickness,  for  although  1  do  not 
by  experience  know  Its  extent,  yet,  that 
mu-^t  certainly  be  extreme  suffering  which 
can  induce  a  wish,  as  it  has  done  in  many 
instance^,  to  he  thrown  overboard  rather 
than  endure  it  ;  and  T  would  therefore  sub- 
join a  few  minor  precautions. 

1st.  As  the  seat  of  the  affe'tion  appears  to 
be  in  the  organs  of  digestion,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  neat  brandy  should  be  taken  as  a  sti- 
mulus whenever  a  disposition  to  qualmish- 
ness appears. 

2nd.  Keep  on  deck,  and  to  windward  as 
much  as  possible. 

3rd  By  no  means  sit  down  in  the  cabin, 
particularly  of  a  crouded  packet,  for  there 
not  only  the  closeness  of  the  air  and  the 
sickness  of  the  other  passengers  are  alone 
likely  enough  to  turn  a  squeamish  stomach  ; 
but  the  motion  of  the  vessel  will  be  found  to 
affect  the  sufferer  in  a  greater  degree  than 
in  any  other  situation  in  the  vessel. 

4th.  F.at  little,  but  often  ;  the  extremes  of 
a  full  and  empty  stomach  are  equally  to  be 
avoided  ;  but,  above  all,  go  with  the  vessel, 
when  she  descends  a  wave,  descend  with  her, 
and  when  she  rises  again  rise  with  her,  as  if 
you  enjoyed  the  motion.  C.  F.  H. 

POPULATION    OF    SPAIN. 

According  to  the  last  census  taken  in 
Spain,  it  results  that  the  actual  population 
amounts  to  13  millions,  including  the  Balearic 
Tsles  and  the  Canaries.  The  population  of 
Madrid  280,0n0,  exclusive  of  the  Clergy  ;  of 
Barcelona,  '15,000;  of  Cadiz,  75,000 ;  the 
kingdom  of  Grenada  435,000  ;  the  Balearh: 
Isles,  278,000  ;  the  Canaries,  520,000. 
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VEW  TOLCANO. 

We  hear  from  Portugal,  that  a  new  Vol- 
eai.o  has  burst  >ui  in  the  highest  summit  ot  a 
rid^e  ur  mountains  near  Leira.  This  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon  occurred  at  the  period 
of  the  h  gh  rise  of  the  Doum,  mentioned  in 
most  of  the  Journals.  The  Volcano  was  in 
full  action  when  the  latest  accounts  came 
away,  but  h;- 1  happily  taken  a  direction 
which  threatened  to  do  little  damage.  The 
cou!  try  is  sterile,  a..d  it  may  be  recollected 
asfhi.t  ihrouffh  which  Wellington  passed  in 
pursuit  of  Massena. 

EXTRAORDI\ARY  CCRE  OF  THE  GOUT. 

St.  Goar,  in  the  Circle  ofCoblenz,  Feb.  7. 

The  following  cicumsti.ncr,  which  lately 
©ccuned  in  a  neigijbouring  town,  is  the  more 
worthy  «)f  being  made  public,  as  the  truth  of 
it  is  certified  by  the  physician  residing  there. 

A  man  of  45  years  of  age,  of  a  robust  con- 
st'tution,  hav.ng  caught  a  severe  cold,  was 
seized  with  the  gout  in  such  a  degree,  that 
he  was  deprived  of  the  use  of  all  Ins  limbs ; 
an(i  medicine  afforded  but  a  slight  pallia- 
tion, without  removing  the  disorder.  This 
man  d.d  not  live  happily  with  his  wife,  by 
Whom  he  had  no  children.  The  addition  of 
SIX  weks  ill.iess,  and  the  entire  loss  of  the 
usual  profits  of  his  labour,  occasioned  fre- 
quent disputes,  in  which  thewiiewas  the 
more  vituperative,  as  she  k.uw  her  husband 
had  1  o  weapon  but  his  tongue.  One  day 
her  passion  rose  so  high,  that  depending  on 
the  defenceless  condition  of  her  husband,  she 
struck  him  on  the  hand  with  a  yard  m<'asure 
(of  walnut  tree  wood)  so  that  the  blood  flow- 
ed abundantly.  Then  saying,  "  Now  1  will 
give  it  you  for  a  wliole  year,"  she  continued 
to  beat  him  till  his  head,  arms,  and  legs, 
Were  all  covt-red  with  bruises  and  wheals 

The  lamentable  cries  of  the  man,  and  his 
entreaties  for  mercy,  were  unavailing.  Dis- 
tracted with  pain  aud  indignation,  he  tried 
to  raise  himself  up,  but  in  vain.  At  length 
he  felt  himself  as  if  inspired  with  new  life; 
he  was  able  to  raise  himself,  to  move  his 
arms,  and  to  sit  up  :  he  perceived  also  mo- 
tion and  strength  in  his  legs.  On  a  sudden 
he  leaped  out  of  bed,  snatched  the  wooden 
scpptre  of  Hygeia  from  the  hand  of  his 
panic-struck  wife,  and  returned  the  blows 
he  had  received  with  such  well  applied  skill 
and  vigorous  retaliation,  that  she  is  now 
forced  to  keep  her  bed,  while  her  husband 
goes  merrily  about  his  work.  Thus  the  won- 
derworking yaid  has  made  one  well  and  the 
other  sick,  by  the  same  means;  though  it 
may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  good  man 
knows  nothing  of  the  new  system  of  Homo- 
apathy. 

PERSEVERANCE. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  advert  to  several 
•f  the  works  of  the  celebrated  naturalist 
Huber,  and  especially  to  his  treatise  upon 
Bees.  So  extraordinary  was  the  j)ersever- 
anceof  this  excellent  man,  ihat  he  devoted 
eight  years  to  the  exclusive  study  of  this  one 
favourite  subject ;  and  to  such  lengths  would 
he  carry  his  restless  zeal  in  the  cause,  that 
he  would  lie  for  whole  days  together  before 


a  beehive,  making  his  obserrations  ;  nor  till 
darkness  broke  in  upon  this  lavourite  occu- 
pation, did  he  begin  to  be  sensible,  either  of 
hunger  or  thirst.  An  enthusiasm  of  a  similar 
kind  was  shewn  by  Swanimerdara,  who  once 
sat  for  many  hours  before  a  beehive  in  the 
burning  heat  of  the  sun,  with  his  nead  un- 
covered, bi  cause  his  hat,  he  said,  occasioned 
a  shade  which  was  an  obstacle  to  his  obser- 
vations. 

THE   WOLF. 

(  From  a  Journal  of  the  enterprising  traveller, 
Mr.  fViUiam  Barton 
"  In  the  evening,  I  made  a  safe  harbour,  ia 
a  little  lagoon,  on  the  sea  shore.  I  drew  u^i 
my  liglit  vessel  on  the  sloping  coast,  that  she 
might  he  safe  from  the  beating  waves  ia 
case  of  a  sudden  storm  of  wind  in  the  uijht. 
Having  collected  a  sufficiejuy  of  dry  wood 
to  keep  up  a  light  during  the  night,  and  to 
roast  some  trout  which  afiorded  me  a  whole- 
some supper,  I  hung  the  remainder  of  my 
hi  oiled  fish  on  the  snags  of  some  shrobs  over 
my  head.  [  at  last,  after  reconnoitcring 
my  habitation,  returned,  spread  abroad  my 
skins  and  blanket  upon  the  clean  sands  by 
my  fire-side,  and  betook  myself  to  repose. 

"  All  now  being  silent  and  peaceable,  I 
suddenly  fell  asleep.  At  midnigiit  I  awoke  ; 
when,  raising  my  head  erect,  I  found  myself 
alone  in  the  wildnerness  of  Florida,  on  the 
shores  of  a  Lake  :  alone  indeed,  but  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Almighty,  and,  pro- 
tected by  the  invisible  hand  of  my  guard- 
ian angel.  When  quite  awake,  I  started  at 
the  heavy  tread  of  some  animal  ;  the  dry 
limbs  of  trees  upon  the  ground  cracked  un- 
der his  feet ;  the  close  shrub^-y  thickets  part- 
ed and  bent  under  him  as  he  rushed  off,  I 
rekindled  my  sleepy  fire.  The  bright  flame 
ascended,  and  illuminated  the  ground  and 
groves  around  me;  when  looking  up,  £ 
found  my  fish  carried  off,  though  I  had 
tliought  them  safe  on  the  shrubs,  just  over 
my  head  ;  but  their  scent,  canied  to  a  great 
distance  by  the  damp  night  breeze,  I  -up- 
pose  were  too  powerful  attractions  to  resist. 

"  Perhaps,  it  may  not  be  time  lost,  to  rest 
awhile  here,  and  reflect  on  the  unexpected 
and  unaccountable  incident  ;  which  howev- 
er pointed  out  to  me  an  extraordinary  deliv- 
ance  or  piotection  of  my  life,  from  "the  ra- 
pacious wolf  that  stole  my  fish  from  over  my 
head.  ' 

"  How  much  easier  and  more  eligible 
might  it  have  been  for  him  to  have  leaped 
upon  my  breast  in  the  dead  of  sleep,  and 
torn  my  throat,  which  would  have  instantly 
deprived  me  of  life,  and  then  gluited  his 
stomach  for  the  present  with  my  warm  blood, 
and  dragged  oft'  my  body,  wnich  would  have 
ma-le  a  feast  afterwards  for  him  and  his 
howling  associates!  I  say,  would  not  this 
have  been  a  wiser  step,  than  to  have  made 
protracted  and  circular  ac-ptoaches, and  then, 
after  espying  the  fish  over  my  head,  w;th  the 
greatest  caution  and  silence  rear  up,  and 
take  them  oft"  the  snags  one  by  one,  then  make 
oft"  With  them,  and  that  so  cuiningly  as  noi  to 
awaKcn  m'-  until  he  had  fairly  accomplished 
his  purpose  ?" 
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WRENS   LEARNING  TO   SING. 

A  wren  built  her  nest  in  a  box,  so  situated 
tlieit  a  family  had  an  opportunity  ot  observing 
the  mother  bird  instructing;  the  joung  ones  in 
the  art  of  singing  peculiar  to  the  species. 
She  fixed  herself  on  one  side  of  the  opening 
in  the  boK,  directly  before  her  young,  and 
began  by  singing  over  her  whole  song  very 
distinctly.  O.e  of  the  young  then  attempt- 
ed to  imrtate  her.  After  proceeding  through 
a  few  notes,  its  voice  broke,  and  it  lost  the 
tune.  The  mother  immediately  recommen- 
ced where  the  you'jg  one  had  failed, and  went 
very  distinctly  thro'  w  tii  the  remaini;er. 
The  young  bird  made  a  second  attempt,  com- 
mencing where  it  ceased  before,  and  contin- 
uing the  song  as  long  as  it  was  able  ;  and 
when  the  nete  was  again  lost  the  mother  i)e- 
gan  anew  where  it  stopped,  and  completed 
it.  Then  the  young  one  resumed  the  tune 
and  fiiiished  it.  This  done  the  mother  sang 
over  the  whole  series  of  notes  a  seco  :d  time 
with  great  precision  :  and  a  second  of  the 
young  attempted  to  follow  her.  The  wren 
pu'^ued  the  same  course  with  this  as  with  the 
first  ;  and  so  with  the  thud  and  fourth.  It 
sometimes  happened  that  the  young  one 
would  lose  the  tune  three,  four,  or  more  times 
in  the  same  attempt;  in  which  case  the  moth- 
er uniformly  began  where  they  ceased,  and 
sung  the  remaining  notes;  and  when  each 
had  completed  the  trial,  she  repeated  the 
whole  strain.  Sometimes  two  of  the  young 
commenced  together.  The  mother  observed 
the  same  conduct  towards  them,  as  when 
one  sang  alone.  This  was  repeated  day  af- 
ter day,  and  several  times  in  a  day. 

DANGEROUS    PRACTICK. 

We  regret  to  learn,  by  a  private  letter 
from  P.ris,  that  the  celebrated  Madame 
Mninvillc  Fodor,  whose  powers  of  song  will 
be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all  frequenters 
of  tiie  Italian  Opera,  is  at  present  in  the 
last  stage  of  a  decline.  Her  physicians  have 
declared  it  as  their  opinion,  that  she  has  her- 
self principally  contributeti  to  bring  on  this 
disorder  by  a  too  frequent  use  of  acids,  and 
more  especially  vinegar,  which  she  has  been 
accustomed  to  take  in  large  quantities,  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  her  shape.  This  in- 
jurious practice  is,  we  believe,  resorted  to 
by  many  ladies  in  our  own  country  ;  but  we 
trust  the  unfortunate  eftects  resulting  from 
it  in  the  present  instance,  will  serve  as  a 
check,  to  prevent  its  recurrence  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

WANT   OF   A    NAME. 

Certainly  the  notice  of  a  fifth  quarter  to 
the  globe  is  repugnant  to  the  grammar  of 
language,  and  the  import  of  words  ;  yet  so  it 
is  that  late  discoveries  in  geography  have 
imposed  a  necessity  on  the  learned  of  giving 
name  to  a  division  which  properly  belongs 
to  neitherof  the  four  acknowledged  quarters. 
As  it  consists  much  of  islands,  some  among 
us  have  proposed  to  call  it  Polynesia — Ma- 
ny isles;  others  have  preferred  Australasia; 
but  neitlier  has  proved  satisfactory.  Conti- 
nental writers  have  lately  endeavoured  to  fix 
on  it  the  name  of  Ocea'nica:  but  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  ocean  occupies  a 
great  portion  of  it,  yet  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  globe  ;  and  therefore 
this  term  which  is,  and  onght  to  be,  common 
to  all,  cannot  specifically  distinguish  any 
one.  In  strict  propriety,  perhaps,  the  ap- 
pellations New-Holland,  NewSuuth  Wales, 


&c.  are  liable  to  equal  excection  ;  for,  w  hat 
have  those  isia  ds  in  thf  Siuit',,  iii  tnmnion 
with  tiie  tlollatidnnd  the  South  fVales  n^  lie 
North  .>  Wbat  can  be  done  uni  r  •  ir.um- 
stances  so  distressing  ?  Wi^y  not  assemliie  a 
congress  of  geographers,  invested  witti  lull 
power  (O  noiniiiate  and  denominate — to  co- 
rect,  change,  alter,  and  substitute— to  issue 
edicts,  and  to  eiiforce  obedienc  e  ;  any  iliing 
to  the  contrary  in  anywise  notwithstanding  ? 

The  daughter  of  an  opulent  farmer  in  the 
cou.tij  beiiigattached  ti>av"iing  g'-ntleman 
whosi' visits  her  father  had  forbi  Jden,hitu(ion 
an  art.fice  lately  !)y  which  u  su  iied  arimis- 
sion  to  tiie  o  tject'of  h.satlecti  n,  and  was 
enabled  to  elope  with  her:—''  Never  admit 
that  red-haired  man,"  was  the  order  given. — 
The  young  man,  by  ihp  use  of  H  'wlaiid's 
Essence  of  Tyre,  changed  his  hair  to  -oal 
blai  k,  thro'  which  disguise  he  was  ''oahled 
to  havi-  a  successful  interview  wuh  tur  l.idy. 

The  New  Comet  is  now  vi:!:bl  to  V\e  na- 
ked eye  in  the  West,  till  eght  o'cior  in  the 
evening.  It  is  a  little  to  the  westward  of 
Algemb,  and  nearly  t:ie  height  of  Saturn,  at 
a  distance  to  the  risht  of  hnii. 

By  a  recent  legal  decision,  the  Corporator! 
of  Cork  have  lost  the  rig'at  of  taiiine  a  Toll, 
wnich  they  have  enjoyed  ever  since  tlie 
reign  of  King  John,  aid  which  produced  a 
revenue  of  2,800/.  a  year. 

A  farm  servant,  near  Perth,  was  robbed 
a  few  nights  since  of  a  pounM  note  by  some 
men,  who  afterwards  followed  him,  and  took 
his  coat  from  him,  giving  him  a  worse  one  of 
their  own  in  exchange.  On  reaching  his 
destination  and  examining  the  coat  th<  y  had 
made  him  a  present  of,  he  found  lot.  in  one 
of  the  pockets. 
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BY    KORNER. 


nnHERE  lived  many  ajres  ago,  in  a  him,  and  in  fact  never  stirred  from  his 
-*"  liitle  village  on  the  Eger,  a  rich  side,  so  that,  previously  to  his  father's 
farmer.  The  name  ol  tne  village,  tra-  decease,  he  saw  none  of  his  early  friends 
dition  has  not  handed  down  to  us,  but  and  companions,except  those  who  visit- 
it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  sit-  ed  him  as  he  sat  by  the  bed  of  sickness, 
uated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eger,  op-  Of  all  the  other  villagers  there  was 
posite  the  village  of  Alch,  which  is  well  none  that  took  so  lively  an  interest  ia 
known  to  all  the  invalids  of  Carlsbad.  Veil's  daughter  Elsbeth,  as  Arnold; 
VEiT,such  was  the  name  of  the  farmer,  for  they  had  grown  up  together,  and  he 
had  a  pretty  and  amiabledaughter,the  joy  still  entertained  a  pleasurable  remem- 
and  pride  of  the  surrounding  country.  brance  of  the  kind-hearted  little  maid, 

Elsbeth  was  really  very  handsome  ;  who  had    been   so   fond  of  him,   and 

and,  besides  that,  so  good  and  well  edu-  wept  so  bitterly  when  he    was  obliged 

cated,  that  it  would  not  have  been  then  to  set  out  for  the  dwelling  of  his  master, 

easy  to  find  her  equal.  who  resided  at  Prague,     He  was  now 

Npar  Vett's  house  stood  a  little  cot-  a  fine  slender  youth,  and   he  had  often 

tage  which  belonged  to  the  young  Ar-  said  within  himself,  that  Elsbeth  must 


JIOLD,  whose  father  had  lately  died. 
He  tiad  learnt  the  trade  of  a  mason, 
and  was  just  returning  home  for  the 
jfirst  lime  after  a  long  absence,  at  the 
period  of  his    father's   death.     Like  an 


also  be  now  full  grown,  and  exceedingly 
handsome. 

The  third  evening  after  his  father's 
death,  Arnold  was  musing  in  sorrow, 
upon    the   new-made    grave,  when  he 


afFTtionate  son,   he    dropped  tears  of    heard  a  light  step  entering  the  church 
unfeigned    grief  upon    the  old    man's     yard  behind  him.     He  looked  up,  and 


grave,  for  he  had  received  as  his  patri 
mony  nothing  but  a  miserable  cottacre. 
Arnold,  however,  enjoyed,  in  the  still- 
ness of  his  own  bosora,  a  most  vuluable 
inheritance — truth  and  probity,   and   a 


saw  a  lovely  girl  gliding  among  the 
grave-hillocks  with  a  basket  of  flowers 
upon  her  arm.  An  elder-bush  conceal- 
ed him  from  the  eyes  of  Elsbeth,  for  it 
was  she  who  was  coming  to  adorn  with 


liv.'ly  sense  of  every  thing   good  and  garlands  the  resting-place  of  her  vene- 

beautiful.     The  elder  Arnold    was   al-  rable  neighbour. 

ready   in   a  declining  state   of  health.         She  bent  in  tears  over  the  turf,  and 

when  his  son  arrived  at  the  village,  and  spoke  in  a  low  tone  as  she  folded  het 

bis  physical  strength   was  not  sufficient  hands  together  ;  "  Rest  in  peace,  vir- 

for   the  joy   of  again    beholding  him.  tuous  man  !  may  the  earth  be  less  bur- 

The  young  man   sedulously  attended  thensometo  thee  than  thy  Ufa  !— though 

2C       ATiiENEUM  VOL.  9.  no  flowers  were  strewed  along  thy  path^ 
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yet  shall  thy  grave  at  least  be  bedecked 
with  them  !" — Here  Arnold  sprang  tor- 
ward  through  the  bushes — "  EUbeth  '." 
cried  he,  as  he  pressed  the  terrified  mai- 
den in  his  arms,  "  Elsbetb,  do  you  know 
me  ?" — "  Ah  !  Arnold  !  is  it  you  ?" 
stammered  she,  blushing  ;  "  it  is  very, 
very  long  since  we  have  seen  one  anoth- 
er."— "  And  you  are  so  handsome,  so 
mild,  so  amiable — and  you  loved  my 
father,  and  still  cherish  such  an  affec- 
tionate remembrance  of  him.  D.-»ar,  de- 
lightful girl  1" — "  Yes,  worthy  Arnold, 
I  loved  him  with  all  my  heart,"  said  siie, 
gently  disengaging  herself  from  his  em- 
brace :  "we  have  often  conversed  togeth- 
er about  you — the  only  joy  he  knew 
was  the  possession  of  such  a  son." — 
"  Was  I  really  a  source  of  joy  to  him  ?" 
interrupted  Arnold,  hastily  ;  "  then  do 
I  thank  thee,  God,  for  having  preserved 
me  in  probity  and  virtue  !  But,  Elsbeth, 
only  think  how  every  thing  is  altered. 
Formerly  we  were  little,  and,  as  my 
father  sat  before  the  door,  we  played 
about  his  knees — yon  were  so  fond  of 
me — and  we  could  not  live  asunder — 
and  now  the  grod  old  man  slum- 
bers beneath  us — we  are  grown  up  ; 
and,  though  I  hare  nothaditin  my 
power  to  be  with  you,  yet  have  I  often 
thought  of  you."' — "  And  I  also  of 
you,"  whispered  Elsbeth,  softly,  as 
she  tenderly  gazed  upon  him  with  her 
large  friendly  eyes. 

Then  Arnold  exclaimed  with  anima- 
tion ; — "  Elsbeth,  we  already  loved  in 
childhood  I — -t  whs  obliged  to  quit  you 
• — but  here,  on  the  grave  of  my  father, 
where  1  once  more  behold  you,  where 
we  both  came  to  meditate  in  silence  up- 
on him, — I  feel  as  if  we  liad  never  been 
separated.  Tlie  sentiment  of  a  child 
awakens  within  me,  fostered  into  the 
passion  of  a  man. — Elsbeth,  I  love 
you — here,  on  this  sacred  spot,  I  declare 
it  to  you  for  the  first  time,  I  love  you  ! 
and  you  ?" — But  Elsbeth  hid  her  glow- 
ing face  in  his  breast,  and  wept  hearti- 
ly— "And  you  ?"  repeated  Arnold,  in 
a  mournful  and  imploring  tone.  She 
gently  raised  her  head,  and  looked  full 
upon  him  through  her  tears,  but  with 
an  expressicii  of  satisfaction.  "Ar- 
nold, from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I 
cm  jour's — I  have   ever,   ever   loved 


you!"  He  again  pressed  her  to  his  bos- 
om, and  they  sealed  with  kisses  the 
confession  of  their  hearts. 

When  the  first  transport  of  recipro- 
cal affection  was  over,  they  sat  in  aa 
ecstacy  of  bliss  upon  the  grave.  Ar- 
nold related  his  adventures,  and  long- 
ings for  his  home,  while  Elsbeth  again 
dwelt  upon  his  father,  and  their  early 
childhood,  those  days  of  unclouded  en- 
joyment. The  sun  was  already  a  con- 
siderable time  below  the  horizon,  but 
they  had  not  observed  it.  At  last  a 
bustle  in  the  adjoining  street  awoke 
them  from  their  reverie,  and  Elsbeth, 
after  a  hasty  parting  kiss,  fiew  from  the 
arms  of  Arnold  towards  her  father's 
house.  At  the  dead  of  the  night,  Ar- 
nold was  still  sitting  upon  the  old  man's 
grave,  sunk  in  blissful  recollections ; 
and  the  morning  was  already  dawning, 
when,  with  an  overflowing  and  thank- 
ful heart,  he  entered  his  paternal  cottage. 

On  the  morrow,  as  Elsbeth  was  pre- 
paring her  father's  morning  repast,  the 
old  Veit  began  to  speak  of  Arnold. 
"  I  pity  the  poor  youth,"  said  he, 
"  from  my  heart — you  must  certainly 
remember  him,  Elsbeth,  for  ye  have  of- 
ten played  together." — "  How  should  I 
not?"  stammered  she,  reddening.  "I 
should  be  sorry  if  it  were  not  the  case — 
it  would  appear  as  if  you  were  too  proud 
tu  think  of  the  poor  lad.  It  is  true,  I 
have  become  rich,  and  the  Arnolds 
have  always  continued  poor  creatures, 
— but  they  have  always  been  honest,  at 
least  the  father,  and  I  also  hear  very 
favourable  accounts  of  the  son." — 
"  Really,  father,"  interrupted  Elsbeth, 
hastily,  "  he  is  an  excellent  young 
man." — "  Ho,  Elsbeth,"  retorted  the 
father,  "  how  have  you  learned  that 
with  such  certainty  ?"— "  They  say  so 
in  the  village,"  was  the  faltering  an- 
swer, "  I  am  glad  of  it  ;  if  I  can  as- 
sist him  in  any  way,  my  exertions  shall 
not  be  wanting." 

Elsbeth,  in  order  to  terminate  the 
conversation,  during  which  her  cheeks 
exhibited  one  continued  blush,  set 
about  some  of  her  household  affairs, 
and  thus  escaped  the  scrutinizing 
glances  of  the  suspicious  old  man.  Be- 
fore mid-day,  Arnold  met  his  beloved 
by  appointment  in  the  garden  behind 
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Veit's  house.  She  related  to  him  the 
entire  conversation,  which  inspired  him 
u'ith  the  most  favourable  expectations. 
"  Yes,"  said  he  in  conclusion,  "  I  have 
been  considering  all  night  what  is  best 
to  be  done.  I  shall  go  this  very  day 
to  your  father,  openly  declare  to  him 
our  love,  and  desire  to  be  united.  I 
shall  acquaint  him  with  my  pursuits, 
produce  the  testimonials  which  1  have 
obtained  from  my  master,  and  implore 
his  blessing.  He  will  be  pleased  with 
iny  candour,  and  consent ;  I  shall  thea 
cheerfully  depart  on  my  travels,  amass 
a  little  competence,  return  a  faithful 
and  joyous  lover,  and  we  shall  then  be 
happy.  Is  it  not  true,  sweet  good  Eis- 
beth  ?" — "  Yes,"  cried  the  transported 
maid,  as  she  hung  upon  bis  neck,  "  yes, 
my  father  will  certainly  give  his  consent 
■ — he  is  so  fond  of  me '."  They  separ- 
ated, full  of  the  most  sanguine  hopes. 

Tn  the  evening  Arnold  put  on  his 
best  attire,  once  more  visited  his  fath- 
er's grave,  fervently  invoking  his  bless- 
ing, and  then,  with  a  beating  heart, 
took  the  way  to  Veil's  house.  Eisbeih, 
trembling  with  joy,  welcomed  him,  and 
forthwith  introduced  him  to  her  father. 
"  Neighbour  Arnold,"  cried  the  old 
man,  anticipating  him,  "  what  have  you 
to  oiFer   me?" — "Myself,"    answered 

he.       "  That     means  ?" — inquired 

Veit.  "  Sir,"  began  Arnold,  with  a 
voice  tremulous  at  first,  but  afterwards 
more  resolute  and  animated,  "  Sir,  let 
me  recover  myself  a  little,  and  you  will 
then  understand  me  better.  I  am  poor, 
but  have  been  regularly  brought  up  to 
business,  as  these  testimonials  will  cer- 
tify. The  whole  world  lies  opea  be- 
fore me  ;  for  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
confine  myself  to  the  mechanical  part  of 
my  profession,  but  to  pursue  the  theory 
of  it :  I  shall  one  day  become  a  skil- 
ful architect — this  promise  I  have  given 
to  my  deceased  father.  But,  sir,  all 
human  efforts  must  centre  in  some  ob- 
ject, and  labour  must  be  directed  to- 
wards some  fixed  end.  The  houses 
which  I  build  are  not  projected  for  the 
purpose  of  erection  merely,  but  of 
utility  ;  so  is  it  with  my  profession.  I 
do  not  devote  myself  to  it  for  the  mere 
sake  of  study,  but  with  a  view  of  de- 


riving some  projit  from  it,  and  that  re- 
ward which  I  have  proposed  to  myself 
it  rests  with  you  to  bestow.  Promise 
me  that  it  shall  be  mine,  as  soon  as  I 
shall  have  earned  a  competence,  and  I 
will  devote  myself  to  my  prolesaion 
with  the  utmost  avidity." — "  And  what 
then  do  1  possess,"  answered  Veit, 
"  which  can  be  of  such  importance  to 
you  ?" — "  Your  daughtvr — we  love 
one  another — I  have,  like  an  honest 
man,  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  her 
father,  and  also  refrained  from  saying 
much  about  the  girl  herself,  as  is  the 
habit  of  many.  No,  I  come  to  yoa 
after  the  good  old  fashion,  and  solicit  a 
promise,  that  if,  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  I  return  home  from  my  travels, 
and  with  some  little  properly  realized, 
you  will  not  deny  me  your  paternal 
blessing, — and  that  you  will,  in  the 
mean  time,  suffer  your  daughter  to  con- 
tinue for  three  years  my  betrothed 
bride." 

"  Young  man,"  replied  the  father, 
"I  have  let  you  speak  on — do  you 
permit  me  to  do  the  same,  and  I  shall 
plainly  and  fairly  declare  to  you  niy 
resolution.  That  you  love  my  daugh- 
ter gives  me  unfeigned  pleasure,  for 
you  are  an  honest  youth  ;  and  I  am 
still  more  pleased  that  you  have  open- 
ly applied  to  her  father,  which  conduct 
indeed  merits  my  decided  approbation. 
Your  principals  term  you  a  clever 
young  man,  and  inspire  you  with 
hopes  of  advancement  :  I  wish  you  joy 
of  this  ;  but  hope  is  an  uncertain  good, 
and  shall  I  rest  the  future  prospects  of 
my  Elsbeth  on  so  frail  a  foundation? 
It  is  possible,  that,  during  these  three 
years,  proposals  may  be  offered,  which 
shall  be  more  agreeable  to  my  daughter, 
Or  at  least  to  me.  Shall  I  refuse  such, 
because  there  is  a  possibility  of  your 
return  ?  No,  young  man — I  shall  do 
no  such  thing.  If,  however,  you  re- 
turn while  Elsbeth  is  still  disengaged, 
and  with  your  fortune  already  made,  I 
shall  not  oppose  your  wishes.  For 
the  present,  not  a  word  more  on  the 

subject." "  But      neighbour     Veit," 

faultered  Arnold  imploringly,  and  seiz- 
ed the  old  man's  hand,  "  only  re- 
flect  " — "  There  is  no  need  of  fur- 
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ther  reflection,"  interrupted  Veit,  "and 
therefore  God  bless  you, — or,  if  you 
wish  to  remain  longer,  you  are  wel- 
come; but  not  a  word  moreof  Eisbeth." 
"And  this  is  your  final  resolve?" 
stammered  Arnold.  "  My  final  one," 
returned  the  old  man  coldly.  "  Then 
God  help  me,"  cried  the  youth,  and 
■was  rushing  out  of  the  room  ;  Veit 
Caught  him  quickly  by  the  hand,  and 
detained  him.  "  Young  man,  do  not 
commit  an  indi?crelion.  If  you  are  a 
man,  and  possessed  of  strength  and 
fortitude,  be  collected,  and  suppress 
your  ieelings.  The  world  is  wide — 
seek  to  engage  yourself  in  busy  life,  and 
your  breast  will  recover  its  tranquillity. 
Now,  farewell,  and  may  good  fortune 
accompany  you  in  your  wanderings." 
"With  these  words  he  let  go  his  hold, 
and  Arnold  tottered  to  his  cottage. 
Weeping  bitterly,  he  packed  up  his 
bundle,  bid  adieu  to  his  little  patrimony, 
and  then  directed  his  steps  towards 
the  churchyard,  in  order  to  pay  a  part- 
ing visit  to  his  father's  grave. 

Eisbeth,  who  had  through  the  door 
partially  overheard  the  conversation, 
sat  drowned  in  tears.  She  had  indulg- 
ed in  dreams  of  future  bliss,  and  now, 
even  hope  itself  seemed  to  be  annihi- 
lated. Wishing  to  get  a  last  sight  of 
Arnold,  she  had  stationed  herself  at  the 
window  of  her  apartment,  and  waited 
until  he  stepped  out  of  the  cottage,  and 
bent  towards  the  churchyard.  She 
flew  quickly  after  him,  and  found  him 
praying  on  the  grave.  "  Arnold,  Ar- 
nold, you  will  then  depart,"  cried  she, 
embracing  him,  "ah!  I  cannot  let  you 
go  !"  Arnold  started  up,  as  if  awaken- 
ed out  of  a  dream — "  I  must,  Eisbeth, 
T  must.  Forbear  to  break  my  heart 
with  your  tears,  for  I  must  go." — 
"  Will  you  ever  return,  and  when  ?" 
— "  Eisbeth,  I  will  labour  as  much  as 
man  can  do — I  will  not  squander  a 
moment  of  my  time — in  three  years  I 
return  again.  Will  you  continue  true 
to  me  ?"— "  Until  death,  dear  Arnold," 
cried  she  sobbing.  "  Even  though 
your  father  should  endeavour  to  com- 
pel you." — "  Let  tbem  drag  me  to  the 
church — even  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  I 
Tvillcry — no.     Yes,  Arnold,  we  will 


remain  true  to  one  another,  here  and 
above  yon  sky.  Somewhere  we  shall 
meet  again  !" — "  Then  let  us  part," 
cried  Arnold,  while  a  ray  of  hope 
beamed  through  the  tears  which  filled 
his  eves,  "  let  us  part.  No  longer  do 
I  shrink  before  any  obstacles — no  en- 
terprize  shall  be  too  great,  or  too  auda- 
cious for  me.  With  this  kiss  I  pledge 
my  troth  to  you,  and  now — farewell  ! 
in  three  years  we  shall  be  happy." — Ho 
tore  himself  from  her  arms.  "  Arnold," 
cried  she,  "  Arnold,  do  not  forsake 
your  Eisbeth  !"  but  he  was  already 
gone.  His  white  handkerchief  waved 
from  afar  a  last  adieu,  and  he  at  length 
disappeared  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
wood. 

Eisbeth  flung  herself  down  upon  the 
grave,  and  prayed  fervently  to  God. 
Being  confident  that  Arnold  would  be 
true  to  her,  she  became  more  calm, 
and  appeared  more  collected  in  the 
presence  of  her  father,  who  fixed  his 
eyes  sharply  upon  her,  and  inquired 
into  the  most  minute  particulars. 

Early  every  morning  she  performed 
a  little  pilgrimage  to  the  spot  where 
she  had  last  embraced  her  Arnold  ;  the 
old  Veit  was  well  aware  of  this  circum- 
stance, but  made  no  comment  upon  it, 
and  was  rather  glad  that  Eisbeth  could 
be  so  tranquil,  and  even  at  times  cheer- 
ful. 

A  year  passed  awav  in  this  manner, 
and,  to  EUbeth's  great  satisfaction,  no 
suitor  who  had  yet  announced  himself 
had  met  with  the  approval  of  her  father. 
About  the  end  of  the  second  year,  a 
person  returned  to  the  village  after  a 
long  absence,  who  had  left  it  early  on 
account  of  some  acts  of  gross  libertin- 
ism, and  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the 
world.  Hans  Heiling  had  departed 
in  extreme  indigence,  but  returned  in 
very  opulent  circumstances.  Ii  seemed 
as  if  be  had  come  back  to  the  village 
for  the  imere  purpose  of  displaying  his 
wealth  to  those  who  had  formerly  been 
inimical  to  him.  It  was  at  first  believ- 
ed that  he  would  spend  only  a  short 
time  in  it,  as  he  was  continually  speak- 
ing of  important  affairs  which  required 
his  presence  ;  he  appeared,  however, 
shortly  after,  to  be  making  preparations 
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for  a  longer  stay.  Marvellous  reports 
were  spread  throughout  the  village  con- 
ceruing  him.  Many  an  honest  man 
shrugged  his  shoulders  ;  and  there  were 
some  who  gave  broad  hints  that  they 
linew  how  he  had  amassed  all  his  riches. 

Be  that  as  it  might,  Hans  Heiliug 
■visited  the  old  Veil  daily,  and  aa\nsed 
him  by  relating  his  travels  ;  how  he 
had  t)een  in  Egypt,  and  sailed  into  re- 
gions still  more  remote  ;  so  that  the  old 
man  enjoyed  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
from  his  acquaintance;  and  that  even- 
ing seemed  to  him  very  tedious,  of 
which  Heiling  did  not  pass  some  part 
in  his  chamber.  He  heard,  to  be  sure, 
many  whispers  among  his  neighbours, 
but  shook  his  head  incredulously  at 
them  ;  still  there  was  one  circumntance 
which  excited  some  surprise  in  him, — 
that  Hans  Heiling  shut  himself  up  ev- 
ery Friday,  and  remained  at  home 
alone  during  the  entire  day.  He  put 
the  question,  therefore,  to  him  straight- 
way, how  he  employed  himself  on  such 
occasions  ;  "  I  am  bound  by  a  vow  to 
spend  every  Friday  in  private  prayer," 
was  the  answer.  Veil  was  satisfied  : 
Hans  went  in  and  out  as  before,  and 
his  views  with  regard  to  Elsbeth  be- 
came every  day  more  apparent.  But 
she  entertained  an  unaccountable  aver- 
sion for  this  man,  insomuch  that  the 
blood  seemed  to  curdle  in  her  veins  at 
the  mere  sight  of  him,  Nevertheless, 
he  made  formal  proposals  to  the  old 
inan,  and  received  as  an  answer,  that 
be  should  first  endeavour  to  discover 
the  sentiment?  of  the  girl  herself.  He 
therefore  took  advantage  of  an  evening, 
on  which  he  knew  that  Veit  was  not  at 
home,  to  sound  her  feelings. 

Elsbeth  was  sitting  at  her  spinning- 
wheel,  as  he  stepped  in  at  the  door,  and 
shuddered  as  she  stood  up  to  inform 
hiiti  that  her  father  was  not  within. 
*'  O  then,  let  us  chat  a  little  together, 
my  charming  girl,"  was  his  reply  ; 
and  with  these  words  he  sat  down  by 
her  side.  Elsbeth  quickly  moved  away 
from  him.  Hans,  who  considered 
this  to  be  merely  the  effect  of  maiden 
timidity,  and  held  the  principle,  that  he 
who  wishes  to  succeed  with  women 
roust  act  with  boldness,  caught  her  sud« 


denly  round  the  waist,  and  said,  in  a 
flattering  tone,  "  Will  the  tair  Eist)eth 
not  sit  beside  me  ?"  But  she  loie  her- 
self out  ot  Ins  arms  with  an  expression 
of  aversion  ;  and,  with  the  words — "  Tt 
is  tiot  becomiiig  that  I  should  remain 
alone  with  you,"  made  an  effort  to 
quit  the  room.  But  he  followed,  and 
embraced  her  more  boldiy  :  "  Your 
father  has  assented  to  my  proposals, 
fair  Elsbeth  ;  will  you  not  then  be 
mine?  I  shall  not  release  you,  until 
you  make  me  that  promise."  She  vain- 
ly struggled  to  avoid  his  kisses,  which 
burned  upon  her  cheek,  and  increased 
her  terror;  in  vain  did  she  cry  out  for 
assistance, — his  passion  was  in  the 
highest  state  of  excitement,  and  he  was 
proceeding  to  take  further  liberties, 
when  his  eyes  rested  upon  a  little  cross, 
which  Elsbeth  had  from  a  child  worn 
about  her  neck,  as  a  token  of  remem- 
brance received  from  her  mother,  who 
died  early.  Seized  by  some  strange 
emotion,  he  let  her  go,  appeared  con- 
vulsed, and  rushed  out  of  the  apart- 
ment. Elsbeth  returned  thanks  to  God 
for  her  deliverance  ;  and  when  her 
father  came  home,  related  to  him  the 
outrageous  behaviour  of  Heiling.  Veit 
shook  his  head,  and  seemed  much  irri- 
tated. At  his  next  meeting  with  Hans, 
he  animadverted  strongly  upon  his  con- 
duct ;  and  the  latter  offered,  as  an  apol- 
ogy, the  impetuosity  of  his  love.  The 
occurrence,  however,  was  so  far  fortu- 
nate for  Elsbeth,  that  it  released  her 
for  a  long  time  from  his  assiduities. 
She  wore  openly  upon  her  breast  the 
cross  which  had,  she  knew  not  how, 
been  her  protection  on  that  occasion  ; 
and  observed  that  Heiling  never  ad- 
dressed a  single  word  to  her  whenever 
he  found  her  so  provided. 

The  third  year  was  hastening  to  a 
close.  Elsbeth,  who  had  always  em- 
ployed some  artifice  to  divert  or  inter- 
rupt the  conversation,  whenever  her 
father  spoke  on  the  subject  of  a  union 
with  Heiling,  became  more  and  more 
cheerful.  She  daily  visited  old  Ar- 
nold's grave,  and  then,  crossing  the 
Eger,  ascended  a  height  which  lay  on 
the  road  to  Prague,  silently  indulging 
the   hope  of   one  time  descrying  her 
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true-love   on   his  way  back  to  the  vil- 
lage. 

About   this  time,  she  one  morning 
missed    the   little    cross    wiuch   vvas  so 
dear  and  jirKcious  to  her.     Stie  thought 
it  must  have  been  taken   trom  her  iifck 
as  she  slept,   for  she   never  lett  it  off: 
and  her   suspicions  rested   upon    one  of 
the  maids,  whom  she   had  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening   overheard    whispering 
with   Heiling    behind    the    house.     In 
tears,  she  told   it  to    her   father,  who 
laughed  at  her  mistrust,  asserting,  that 
Heiling  could  set   no   such   value  upon 
the  cross  ;  that  he  was   not  a  man  for 
such  amorous  toying,  and  that  she  had 
certainly  lost  it  in  some  other  manner. 
Notwithstanding    this,    she    remained 
unshaken  in  her  opinion,  and  observed 
very  plainly,  that  Heiling  renewed  his 
addresses   with  great   seriousness    and 
circumspection.     Her   father,  too,  be- 
came   every  day    more  urgent,   and    at 
last  declared  openly,  that  it  was  his  firm 
and  unalterable    will,  that  she  should 
give  her  hand  to  Heiling, — that  Arnold 
had  certainly  forgotten    her,  and    the 
three  years   were  beside?  already  past. 
Heiling,  on  his  pait,  swore  eternal  love 
to  her,   in  the   presence  of  her   father, 
adding,    that  he  was  not,   like  perhaps 
many  others,    actuated   by  any  merce- 
nary motive, — no,  she  herself  was  the 
object  of  his  affection,  for  he  had  mo- 
ney in  abundance,  and  would  make  her 
richer  and   happier  than    she  had   ever 
dreamed    of   becoming.     But    Elsbeth 
despised    him    and     his    wealth  ;     be- 
ing, however,  strongly  importuned  by 
both  parties,  and  tortured  by  reflections 
on  the  supposed  infidelity   or  death   of 
her  Arnold,  she  saw  no   other  course 
before  her,  but  that  which  lies  open  to 
all  those   in   despair  :  she  accordingly 
begged  for  a  respite  of  three  days,  for, 
alas  !  she  still  cherished  the  idea,  that 
her  beloved  would  return.     The   three 
days  were  granted  ;  and   her  two  per- 
secutors,  full    of    the    hope  that    «hey 
■would  soon  behold  the  accomplishment 
of  their  wishes,  quitted   the  cottage,  ag 
Veil   was  going  to  accompany   his  in- 
tended  son-in-law  on    a   walk.      Just 
at  this  moment,  the  priest  of  the  village, 
preceded  by  the  sarristau,  was  coming 
down  the  street,  en  hts  way  to  adrainis- 


ler  the  final  consolation  to  a  person 
who  was  at  the  point  of  death.  Every 
one  howed  before  the  image  of  the  cru- 
cified Uedeemer,  and  Veit,  in  particu- 
lar, fell  prostrate  ;  but  his  companion 
sprang  into  the  nearest  house  with  an 
expression  of  horror.  Veil  looki  d  al- 
ter him  astonished,  and  not  without 
shuddering,  and  then  shaking  his  head, 
returned  to  his  home.  Presently  a 
messenger  from  Heiling  entered,  who 
informed  him,  that  his  master  had  just 
been  seized  with  a  sudden  giddiness, 
and  hoped  that  he  would  come  to  him, 
without  forming  any  unfavourable  sur- 
mises. But  Veit  replied,  crossing  him- 
self: — "  Go,  tell  him  1  shall  be  happy 
to  hear,  that  nothing  worse  than  a  mere 
giddiness  has  belallen  him." 

Elsbeth,  meanwhile,  sat  weeping  and 
praying  on  a  hill  at  the  entrance  of  the 
villa-re,  which  commanded  a  view  to  a 
great  extent  along  the  road  to  Prague. 
A  cloud  of  dust  became  visible  in  the 
distance  ;  her  heart  throbbed  violently  ; 
but  as  soon  as  she  could  distinguish  ob- 
jects, and  descried  a  party  of  persons  on 
horseback,  in  rich  attire,  her  fond  hopes 
were  again  blasted.  In  front  of  the 
train,  there  rode  on  the  left  of  a  venera- 
ble old  man,  a  handsome  youth,  for 
whose  eagerness  the  rapid  pace  of  the 
horses  seemed  much  too  slow,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  old  man 
could  prevent  him  from  ijallopping  for- 
ward. Ei-beth  was  abashed  at  the 
number  of  men,  and  cast  down  her 
eyes,  without  looking  any  longer  on 
the  procession.  On  a  sudden,  the 
youth  sprung  trom  his  steed  and  knelt 
before  her : — "  Elsbeth,  is  it  possible  ? 
my  dear  beloved  Elsbeth  !"  The  terri- 
fied maid  started  up,  but  sunk  in  an 
ecstacy  into  the  arms  of  the  youth,  ex- 
claiming,— "  Arnold,  my  Arnold  I" 
They  continued  for  a  long  time  in  a 
paroxysm  of  delight,  lip  to  lip,  and 
heart  to  heart.  The  companions  of 
Arnold  stood  around  the  entranced  pair, 
full  of  joyful  emotion  :  the  old  man 
folded  1)13  hands  in  thankfulness  to 
God  ;  and  never  had  the  departing  sua 
shone  upon  a  happier  groupe. 

When  the  tumult  of  joy  bad  in  some 
measure  subsided,  it  was  a  question  be- 
tween the  lovers,  which  should  fir&t 
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commence  a  recital  of  their  adventures. 
Elsbeth  began  at  last,  and  explained  in 
a  few  words,  her  unhappy  situation, 
and  the  terms  on  which  she  stood  with 
Helling.  Arnold  was  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  the  bare  possibility  of  losing  his 
Elsbeth  ;  while  the  old  man  made  ac- 
curate inquiries  concerning  Heiling; 
and  finally  exclaimed, — "Yes,  my 
friends  !  it  is  the  same  wretch,  who,  in 
my  native  town,  was  guilty  of  these 
abominable  acts,  and  escaped  the  hand 
of  justice,  only  by  the  rapidity  of  his 
flight.  Let  us  thank  God  that  we  are 
here,  to  frustrate  his  villainous  inten- 
tions." Amid  such  discourses  respect- 
ing Heiling  and  Elsbeth,  they  at  length 
reached  the  village,  but  at  rather  a  late 
hour. 

Arnold  triumphantly  led  Elsbeth  to 
her  father,  who  could  hardly  believe 
the  evidence  of  his  eyes,  when  he  saw 
a  number  of  rich-clad  persons  entering 
his  cottage. — "  Father  of  my  Elsbeth," 
began  Arnold,  "  I  am  here  to  solicit 
the  hand  of  your  daughter.  I  have 
become  an  opulent  man — am  in  favour 
with  individuals  of  exalted  rank,  and 
able  to  do  even  more  than  I  promised." 
— "  How  !"  cried  the  astonished  Veit, 
"  can  you  be  the  once  poor  Arnold,  son 
of  my  deceased  neighbour  V — "  Yes,  it 
is  he,"  repHed  the  old  man  joining  in 
the  conversation,  "  the  same,  who  three 
years  ago  left  this  place  in  poverty  and 
despair.  He  applied  to  me, — I  imme- 
diately perceived  that  he  would  become 
a  master  of  his  profession,  and  conse- 
quently received  him  into  my  employ- 
ment. In  the  discharge  ot  his  duty  he 
invariably  gave  the  utmost  satisfaction  ; 
and  I  was,  in  a  short  time,  able  to  en- 
trust the  most  important  matters  to  his 
superintendauce.  He  has  permanently 
established  a  character  for  himself  in 
many  great  towns  ;  and  is  at  present 
engaged  in  executing  a  work  which 
promises  to  be  a  master-piece.  He  has 
become  rich, — been  admitted  to  the 
societj  of  dukes  and  counts,  and  shared 
their  munificence.  Bestow  your 
daughter  upon  him,  in  performance  of 
your  promise.  The  wretch  to  whom 
you  were  about  to  sacrifice  your  Els- 
beth, has  a  thousand  times  merited  the 
gallows, — I  know  the  villain  well." — 


"  Is  this  all  true  that  you  relate  to  me?" 
enquired  Veit.  "  It  is  !  it  is  1"  repeat- 
ed all  present.  "  Then  I  should  be 
sorry  to  oppose  your  wislies,"  said 
Veit,  turning  to  Arnold  ;  "  distinguish- 
ed artist,  the  girl  is  your's  ;  and  may 
the  blessing  of  God  be  upon  you." 
Unable  to  express  their  gratitude,  the 
happy  pair  threw  themselves  at  his 
feet :  he  folded  them  to  his  bosom, — 
and  constancy  at  last  met  its  reward. 

"  Friend  Veit,"  began  the  old  man, 
after  a  long  silence,  interrupted  only  by 
the  exclamations  of  joy  which  proceed- 
ed from  the  lovers,  "Friend  Veit,  I 
should  wish  to  make  one  request  more 
of  you. — Unite  your  children  to-mor- 
row morning  without  delay,  that  I  may- 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  Arnold 
completely  happy,  whom  I  love  as  a 
son  ;  for  Heaven  has  bestowed  upon 
me  none  of  my  own.  The  day  after 
to-morrow  I  must  return  to  Prague." 
"  Well,  well,"  answered  Veit,  quite 
exhilarated,  "  if  it  is  so  very  agreeable 
to  you,  we  shall  so  arrange  it. — Chil- 
dren," said  he,  addressing  himself  to  the 
young  couple,  "  to-morrow  is  the  day. 
Yonder,  at  my  farm  on  the  Egerberg,  I 
shall  make  preparations  for  the  wed- 
ding. I  will  immediately  apjirise  the 
priest ; — do  you,  P^lsbeth,  attend  to 
your  household  concerns,  and  prepare 
to  entertain  your  guests  suitably  to 
their  dignity."  Elsbeth  obeyed  ;  and 
that  Arnold  slipped  out  a  moment  after, 
and  both  remained  in  the  garden,  en- 
gaged in  confidential  dalliance,  we  find 
very  natural. 

The  first  thought  which  occurred  to 
the  good  son,  when  he  had  recovered 
from  his  ecstacy,  rested  upon  the  grave 
of  his  father ;  and  he  and  Elsbeth  went, 
therefore,  arm  in  arm  to  the  spot,  which 
they  had,  at  their  last  visit,  quitted  in 
despair. 

At  the  grave  they  again  plighted 
their  troth,  both  inspired  with  a  feeling 
of  religious  awe.  "■  Does  net,"  whis- 
pered Arnold,  embracing  his  betrothed 
with  ardour,  "  does  not  this  moment  of 
blessedness  overbalance  three  whole 
years  of  pain  1  We  have  attained  the 
summit  of  our  wishes, — life  has  no 
higher  enjoyment  to  riestow, — it  is  on- 
ly above   that  any    purer   bliss  awaits 
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us !" — "  Ah,  that  we  could  once  die 
thus,  arm  on  arm,  heart  on  heart," 
sighed  Eisbeth. — "  Die  1"  repeated  Ar- 
nold ;  "  yes,  on  your  breast !  Gracious 
Providence  I  lay  ii  not  to  our  charge, 
that,  even  in  the  overflowing  of  our 
present  joy,  we  enlerlam  a  Ceeling  of 
soinething  still  higher.  With  grateful 
hearts  we  acknowledge  the  abundance 
of  thy  bounty !  Yes,  Eisbeth,  let  us 
pray  here  on  our  father'*  grave,  and  of- 
fer thanksgiving  for  the  beneficence  of 
Heaven  1"  It  was  a  silent  prayer  but 
fervent  and  sincere;  and  the  lovers  re- 
turned home  in  indefinable  emotion. 

The  morrow  was  a  fine  clear  day  ; 
it  was  Friday,  and  the  Festival  of  St. 
Laurence.  There  was  a  bustle  through 
(he  whole  village  ;  at  the  door  of  every 
cottage  stood  youths  and  maidens  in 
their  holiday  attire  ;  for  Veit  was  rich, 
and  every  suitable  preparation  had  been 
made  for  the  nuptials.  Heiling's  door 
alone  was  shut,  for  it  was  Friday  ;  and 
it  will  be  recollected,  that  he  never  let 
himself  be  seen  on  that  day. 

The  processiou  to  the  church  was 
presendyset  in  motion,  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  the  joyful  pair  to  the 
loveliest  of  ail  solemnities.  Veit  and 
Arnold's  principal  walked  together,  and 
shed  tears  of  unfeigned  joy,  on  witnes- 
sing the  happiness  of  their  children. 
Veit  had  chosen  an  open  place  under 
a  large  linden  in  the  middle  of  the  vil- 
lage, for  the  celebration  of  the  marriage- 
feast.  Thither  the  train  proceeded 
when  the  riles  were  at  an  end.  The 
light,  as  it  were,  of  heaven,  shone  from 
the  eyes  of  the  loving  pair.  The  fes- 
tive meal  continued  for  several  hours, 
and  goblets  crowned  with  flowers  often 
rung  to  the  toast,  "  Long  live  Arnold 
and  his  lovely  bride  !" 

At  last,  the  new-married  couple, 
with  the  two  fathers,  Arnold's  friends, 
and  some  of  Elsbeth's  companions,  for- 
sook the  linden  for  the  farm  on  the 
Egerberg.  The  house  was  beautifully 
situated  among  the  foliage  which  crowns 
the  rocky  precipice  that  rises  out  of  the 
valley ;  and,  surrounded  by  a  circle 
smaller  in  number,  but  consisting  of 
more  confidential  friends,  tbs  hours 
flew  by  like  rainutes;  for  the  enraptured 


Arnold  and  his  Eisbeth.  The  adorned, 
bridal-chamber  had  also  been  prepared 
in  the  farm-house,  and  a  cheerful  even- 
ing meal  stood  ready,  under  bowers  of 
fruit-trees,  with  which  the  garden  was 
enriched.  The  moat  costly  wines 
sparkled  in  the  cups  of  the  guests. 

Twilight  had  already  darkened  the 
valley,  but  unnoticed  by  the  joyful  cir- 
cle. At  length  the  last  faint  glimmer  of 
day  disappeared,  and  a  serene  starry 
night  saluted  Arnold  and  his  bride. 
The  old  Veit  began  even  to  speak  of 
his  youthful  years,  and  entered  so 
warmly  into  the  subject,  that  midnight 
now  approached,  and  Arnold  and  Eis- 
beth eagerly  awaited  the  end  of  his 
speech.  At  last  Veit  concluded  ;  and, 
with  these  words,  "Good  night,  dear 
children,"  was  preparing  to  escort  them 
to  the  door  of  their  chamber.  At  this 
moment  the  clock  of  the  village  below 
them  struck  twelve, — a  fearful  hurricane 
arose  from  the  depth  of  the  valley, — and 
Hans  Heiling  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
terrified  assembly,  with  his  countenance 
hideously  distorted.  "  Satan,"  cried 
he,  "  I  release  you  from  your  thraldom 
— but  first  annihilate  these  !" — "  Oa 
that  condition  thou  art  mine !"  an- 
swered a  voice  which  issued  from  the 
howling  biast. — "  Ttiine  I  am,  though 
all  the  torments  of  hell  await  me  !  but 
annihilate  these  !"  A  sort  of  fiery 
vapour  now  enveloped  the  bill,  and 
Arnold,  Eisbeth,  Veit,  and  the  guests, 
stood  transformed  into  rocks  ;  the  lov- 
ers tenderly  embracing  each  other,  and 
the  rest  with  their  hands  folded,  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer.  "  Hans  Heiling," 
thundered  a  fiendish  voice  through  tho 
howling  blast,  "  they  are  blest  in  death, 
and  their  souls  are  flown  to  heaven  ; 
but  the  term  of  thy  contract  is  expired, 
and  thou  art  mine  l"  Hans  Heiling 
flew  from  the  top  of  the  rock  down  into 
the  foaming  Eger,  which  hissed  as  it  re- 
ceived him,  and  no  eye  ever  beheld  him 
more. 

Early  on  the  following  mornings 
came  the  female  friends  of  Eisbeth, 
with  nosegays  and  garlands,  to  deck 
the  new  married  pair  ;  and  the  whole 
village  flocked  after  them.  But  the 
hand  of  deatructioa  was  visible  every 
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where  ; — they  recognized  the  features 
of  their  i'riends  in  the  group  of  rocks  ; 
and  the  maidens,  sobbing  aloud, 
vvreathed  their  flowers  around  the  stony 
forms  of  their  once  beloved  Iriends. 
After  this,  all  present  sank  upon  their 
knees,  and  prayed  for  the  souls  of  the 
departed.  "  Peace  be  with  them,"  a 
•venerable  old  man  at  length  broke  the 
deep  silence  with  the^e  words: — 
"  Peace  be  with  them, — they  passed  a 
way  in  love  and  joy  together — arm  on 
arm  and  heart  on  heart  they  died.  Be 
their  graves  perpetually  adorned  with 
fresh  Howers,  and  let  these  rocks  re- 
main, as  a  memorial  to  us,  that  no  evil 
spirit  has  power  over  pure  hearts — 
that  true  love  is  approved  even  in  death 
itself." 

After  that  day,  many  an  enamoured 
pair  performed  a   pilgrimage  to  Hans 


Heiling's  rocks,  and  invoked  the  bles3» 
ing  and  protection  of  the  souls  in  bliss. 
This  pious  usage  has  died  away,  but 
the  tradition  still  lives  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  ;  and,  even  at  this  day,  the 
guide  who  conducts  strangers  up  the 
fearful  valley  of  the  Eger,  to  Hans 
Heiling's  Hocks,  pronounces  tho 
names  of  Arnold  and  Elsbeth,  and. 
points  out  the  formsof  stone  into  which 
they  were  metamorphosed,  together 
with  the  father  of  the  bride,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  guests. 

It  is  reported,  that  there  was  heard, 
some  years  since,  a  fright! ul  and  unac- 
countable roaring  of  the  Eger,  at  the 
part  where  Hans  Heiling  nad  precipi- 
tated himself  into  it ;  and  no  one  pass- 
ed by  at  that  time,  without  crossing 
himself,  and  comnaending  his  soul  to 
the  Lord. 


(Literary  Gazette.) 

SURPRISE  OF  THE  SCHOOX  OF  TERKACir^A,    hj  tllC  ROMAN  BANDITTI. 

The  following  relation  gives  a  frightful  picture  of  the  state  of  Italy. 

TOURING  the  night  of  the    23d  of  morta:ly  wounded  the  Suh-rtctor,  who 

Jan.l821,this  t-chool  was  attacked  died  the  following  day:   several  of  the 

by  banditti,  eighteen  in    number,   from  boys  wert;  slightly    wounded.     During 

the  Neapolitan  territory.     One  of  them  this  combat,  one  of  the   boys,   with  a 

knocked  at  the  gate,  and   demanded  to  professor  and   attendant,   had  the  good 

speak  to  some    of  the  youths,   and   to  fortune  to  escape.     The  other  prison- 

the  Rector  or  Sub-rector.     The  porter  ers   were   now  obliged    quickly  to   as- 

auswered,  that     neither    of   the    latter  cend    the    mountain ;     on    their    way, 

were  within,  and  then  went  to  give  in-  another  of  the  boys  escaped.     As  sooa 

formation  of  the  circumstance.     Mean-  as  the  atFair   was  known   at  Terracioa, 

time,    the   voice  of  the   Sub-rector  re-  the  Captain    of  that   district   collectad 

turning  home  was   heard  :  the  banditti  his  troops,  who,  united  with  the  yagers, 

fell  upon  him,  and    holding  a  knife   to  followed  the   robbers  ;    but  the   papal 

his  throat,  forced  him  to  have  the  door  troops  not  being    allowed   to  pass  the 

opened.     Some    of  theiu   immediately  frontiers,  gave  the  band  an  opportunity 

rushed  in,  while     others    remained   to  of  escaping  into  the  Neapolitan  moun- 

keep  guard  over    their  prisoner.     The  tains.         Application      was     however 

youths  of  the  academy  were  obliged  to  made  to  the  Neapolitan  authorities,  for 

get  up,  and,  together  with  their  profes-  leave    to  pursue    them   and  deliver  the 

sor  and   attendants,   fifteen    persons    in  young    prisoners.         Already,    on    the 

all.   to     leave   the  house   two    by  two,  2  lih,  the  band  had    released  two  of  the 

and  to  set  out  with  the  robbers  tor    the  pupils  and  the  porter,    and  gave   them 

mountains.        They    had  gone  only   a  ietters  to  the  parents  of  the  young  peo- 

few  steps,  when   the    brave   Carabineer  pie,    in  whicfi    they  demanded    72,000 

Ercolani  singly  and  heroically  attacked  crowns  in  gold  for  their  ransom,  which 

the  band.      Several  shots   were  lired  ;  was  soon    reduced    to   30,000  crowns 

•ne  of  them  killed  the  Carabineer,  and  and  some  provisions. 
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The  parents  immediately  sent  a  sum  had  just  arrived  to  pay  them  this  im- 
of  money,  as  well  as  a  quantity  of  position,  when  the  Neapolitan  troops 
provisions:  upon  this  four  of  the  appeared.  The  barbarians  murdered 
youngest  of  the  boys  were  released,  two  of  the  boys  in  the  presence  of  the 
Tlirouf^h  the  mediation  of  the  Bishop,  persons  who  had  got  the  money  to  re- 
8000  crowns  more  were  sent,  in  return  lease  them  ;  the  third,  however,  luckily 
lor  which  the  freedom  of  nine  more  escaped  death  by  flight,  E^ery  exer- 
pupils  was  obtained.  They  bad  now  tion  was  making  to  apprehend  the  as- 
only  three  boys,  for  whose  raosom  they  sassins. 
wanted  2400   crowns  ;    and    deputies 


(Edinburgh  Magazine.) 
STAXZAS    0]V    VISITING   A    SCEXE    OF   CHILDHOOD. 

"  I  came  to  tlie  place  of  my  birth  and  said,'  The  friends  of  my  youth,  where  are  they  ?'  and  Echo  an- 
fweied, '  Where  are  they.'  " 

Long  years  had  elapsed  since  I  gazed  on  the  scene. 
Which  my  fancy  still  robed  in  its  freshness  of  green  ; 
The  spot  where,  a  school-boy  all  thoughtless  I  stray'd 
By  the  side  of  the  stream,  in   the  gioom  oi  the  shade. 

I  thought  of  the  friends  who  had  roam'd  with  me  there. 
When  the  sky  was  so  blue,  and  the  flowera  were  so  fair  ; 
All  scatter'd— all  sunder'd,  by  mountain  and  wave, 
And  some  in  the  cold  silent  womb  of  the  grave  I 

I  thought  of  the  gi-een  banks  that  circled  around, 

With  wild-flowers,  with  sweet-briar,  and  eglantine  crown'd.— 

I  thought  of  the  river,  all  stirless  and  bright 

As  the  face  of  the  sky  on  a  blue  summer  night. 

And  I  thought  of  the  trees  under  which  we  had  stray'd, 
Of  the  broad  leafy  boughs  with  their  coolness  of  shade ; 
And  I  hoped,  though  disfigur'd,  some  token  to  find 
Of  the  names,  and  the  carvings,  impressed  on  the  rind. 

All  eager  I  hasten'd  the  scene  to  behold, 
Render'd  sacred  and  dear  by  the  feelings  of  old. 
And  I  deem'd  that,  unalter'd,  ray  eye  should  explore 
This  refuge,  this  haunt,  this  Elysium  of  yore  ! 

'Twas  a  dream— not  a  token  or  trace  could  I  view 
Of  the  naiDt-s  that  I  loved,  of  the  trees  that  I  knew , 
Like  the  shadows  of  night  at  the  dawning  of  day. 
Like  a  tale  that  is  told— they  had  vaiiish'd  away ! 

And  raethought  the  lone  river  that  murmurd  along, 
Was  more  dull  in  its  motion,  more  sad  in  its  ■■ong. 
Since  the  birds,  that  had  nestled,  and  warbled  above, 
Had  all  fled  from  its  banks,  at  the  fall  of  the  grove  ! 

I  paused,— and  the  moral  came  home  t»  my  heart,— 
Behold  howof  earth  all  the  glories  depart ! 
Our  visions  are  baseless — our  hopes  but  a  gleam, 
Out  staff  but  a  reed,  and  our  life  but  a  dream  ! 

Then,  oh  !  let  us  look— let  our  prospects  allure 
To  scenes  that  can  fade  not,  to  realms  that  endure, 

To  glories,  to  blessings,  that  triumph  sublime 

O'er  the  blightiDgs  of  Change,  and  the  ruins  of  Time  I 
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(Literary  Gaaette,  April  14.) 
THE    BEAUTIES,   HARMONIES,    AND    SUBLIMITIES    OY   NATURE. 

BY   CHARLES    BUCKE.* 

nn  HEY  who  are  happy  enough  to  was  first  made  by  Niima,  it  was  formed 
possess  a  taste  for  reading  nature  in  with  such  skill,  as  to  appear  totally  un- 
her  own  works,  will  recognize  one  of  touched  by  art  :  in  the  reign  of  one  of 
her  devoted  worshippers  in  the  author  the  emperors,  however,  it  entirely  lost 
of  these  volumes.  He  seems  to  have  its  simplicity  ;  and,  being  adorned  with 
looked  on  the  world  from  a  pa-storal  marble  and  other  splendid  ornaments, 
solitude,  endeavouring  to  explore  the  it  acquired  a  magnificence  totally  for- 
hearts  of  men,  and  to  bring  their  better  eign  to  its  original  character.  This 
nature  into  a  high  relief.  The  variety  provoked  the  satire  of  the  indignant 
of  subjects  which  he  has  connected  with  Juvenal.  It  is  now  said  to  have  re- 
the  proximate  or  remote  operations  of  turned  to  its  primitive  simplicity  ;  be- 
nature,  is  immense  ;  and  it  is  manifest  ing  adorned  with  moss,  violets,  sweet- 
that  he  must  have  dedicated  a  great  briars,  honey-suckles,  and  hawthorns. 
portion  of  his  life  to  the  observance  of  "  The  grotto,  which  Pope  formed  at 
her  lavvs,  and  to  the  admiration  of  her  Twickenham,  was  one  ot  the  most  eel- 
influence.  We  shall  merely  endeavour  ebrated  ever  erected  in  this  kingdom, 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  general  design,  In  the  first  instance,  it  was  remarkable 
by  taking  a  few  specimens  of  the  sub-  for  its  elegant  simplicity  :  as  the  owner, 
jects,  prefixing  to  them  their  appropriate  however,  advanced  in  years,  it  became 
titles.  more  and  more  indebted  to  the  refine- 
GROTTOES.  ments  of  art ;     but  the   recollection  of 

"  The  names  of  deities  were  given  to  its  having  amused  the  last  years  of  that 
grottoes  as  well  as  to  fountains.  The  illustrious  poet  atones  to  the  heart  of  the 
serenity  of  an  Italian  sky  served  to  ren-  philanthropist,  for  what  it  loses  to  the 
der  those  occasional  retreats  peculiarly  eye  of  imagination  and  taste.  The  in- 
agreeable  to  the  Roman  nobility  ;  hence  scription  he  wrote  for  this  fountain, 
were  they  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  seems  to  hcive  been  conceived  from  the 
shrubberies  and  gardens  of  that  accom-  following  laconic  fragment : — 
plished  people.  The  poets,  at  all  times  ..  ^^^^^^^  ^  ,^^i ,  ^ibe .  lava .  tace." 
wilhng  to  celebrate    whatever   adds  to 

their  enjoyments,  have  left  us  some  cle-         J'  "^^y  be  well  to  apprise  the  reader 

gant  descriptions  of  those  recesses,  form-  that  the  author,  with  a  modesty  peculiar 

ed  in  tha  sides  of  rocks,  at  the  feet  of  'o  himself,   seldom   describes  his  own 

mountains,  or  on  the  banks  of  rivulets,  feelings  in  the  first  person.       He  seems 

Many  of  these  still  remain    in  Italy  ;*  generally  averse  to  mentioning  himself 

containing  multitudes  of  small  paintings,  directly  ;  though  there  are  some  instan- 

representing  vases,  festoons,  leaves,but-  ces  to  the  contrary,  in    which,  philo- 

terflies,  shells,  and  fruits.  sophic  as  he  is,  he  permits  the  irritubile 

"  Pausanias  gives  a   remarkable  ac-  §"''"««  ^o  appear,  and  which  we  would 

count  of  a  grotto  at    Corycium  ;    and  ^^i^h  had  been  omitted.      But,  goneral- 

Statius  describes  an  elegant  one  in    his  •>'•  '^^  disguises  his  own   feelings  under 

third  Sylva  ;  but  that,  which  was  most  »  fictitious  name,  Colonna  ;  and  he  also 

celebrated    in    ancient  times,    was  the  surrounds    himself  with  his   friends,  to 

grotto  of  Egeria  ;  still  existing,  though  whom    he   has  assigned   names  which 

in  a  state  of  ruin.+     When  this  grotto  they  alone  know  how  to  appropriate. 

i  Author  of  Pliilosopliy  of  Nature,  Amusements  in  Retirement,  &c.  See  Alli.  vol.  1.  p.  67,  &c. 
•  Diverse  Maniere  d'adornare  i  Cammini  Roma,  p.  23,  fol.  1769. 

t  The  Latian  peasantry  believed  tbat£g«riii  was  iQ  afflicted  at  Numa'i  death,  that  she   neltecl  into  a 
fountain  of  tears. 
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A    HARVEST    SCENE. 

"  In  the  retired  parish  of  Aberyst- 
with,  are  three  valleys  and  six  dinglos. 
Strawberries  are  in  the  woods,  bilber- 
ries on  the  sides,  and  grouse  upon  the 
summits  of  the  mou.itains.  In  the  riv- 
ulets are,  occasionally,  found  specimens 
of  pyrites  ;  and  in  the  church-yard  are 
several  antique  yew-trees,  outofoue  of 
which  grows  a  mountain  ash.  The 
church  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
V.  These  valleys  are  so  remote,  and 
the  access  to  them  so  difficult,  that  there 
never  was  a  castle,  a  monastery,  nor  even 
a  nianor-house,  built  in  either  of  them. 
The  serpentine  direction  prevails  here  : 
as  it  dues  in  the  veins  of  plants  ;  in  the 
veins  of  minerals  and  animals  ;  in  the 
flowing  rivers  ;  in  the  motion  of  clouds; 
in  the  disposition  of  countries  ;  and  in 
the  ever-varying  progress  of  the  moon. 

"  O,  that  this  lovely  vale  were  mine ! 
That,  from  glad  youth  to  caim  decline, 

My  years  mightgently  glide, 
Hope  would  rejoice  in  endless  di-eams, 
And  memory's  oft  returning  gleams 

By  peace  be  sanctified. 

"  There  would  unto  my  soul  be  given, 
From  presence  of  all  gracious  Heaven, 

A  piety  sublime : 
And  thoughts  would  come,  of  mystic  mood, 
To  make,  in  this  dei-p  solitude, 

Eternity  of  Time  ! 

*'  Colonna  once  passed  a  day  in  these 
valleys :  sometimes  ascendini;  the  sum- 
mits, sometimes  sitting  on  the  margin 
of  the  rivulets,  and  at  others  reclining 
under  the  shade  of  the  coppices.  It 
was  the  middle  of  September,  and  the 
very  scene  of  repose,  which  Homer  has 
described  in  one  of  the  compartments 
ot  his  hero's  shield,  was  present. 
Flocks  feeding  over  a  valley,  whose 
peace  required  no  dogs  to  guard  them  : 
every  soul  of  the  village  engaged  in  the 
harvest :  some  cutting  the  corn  with 
sickles,  others  with  scythes  ;  some  bind- 
ing the  sheaves  ;  others  picking  up  the 
shocks,  which  had  fallen  ;  boys  taking 
the  corn  in  their  arms  and  carrying  it  to 
the  binders ;  and  others  driving  wicker 
sledges  to  the  spot,  where  men  and 
women  were  forming  stacks.  Groups 
of  gleaners*  finished  the  picture.      As 


he  gazed,  Colonna  could  not  avoid 
contrasting  this  scene  with  tho^e  in  the 
counties  of  Worcester  and  Kent,  where 
the  men  were,  probably,  at  that  very 
moment,  drawing  the  hO))-poles  out  of 
the  earth  ;  the  women  taking  their  load- 
ed sterns  ;  and,  with  their  children, 
picking  the  clusters  off  the  plants,  and 
throwing  them  into  baskets  :  the  whole 
enlivened  by  the  occasional  song  of 
hope  and  merriment. 

"  Such  have  I  heard,  in  Scottish  land, 
Rise  from  the  busy  harvest  band  ; 
When  falls  befiire  the  mountaineer. 
On  lowland  plains,  the  ripened  ear." 

Scott. 

BEAUTY    OF    COLOURS. 

"  Nothing  in  nature  is  more  beauti- 
ful than  her  colour*.  Every  flower  is 
compounded  of  different  shades  ;  almost 
every  mountain  is  clothed  with  herbs, 
different  from  the  one  opposed  to  it ; 
and  every  field  has  its  peculiar  hue. 

"  Colour  is  to  scenery  what  the  en- 
tablature is  to  architecture,  and  harmo- 
ny to  language.  Nature,  therefore,  de- 
lights in  no  fixed  colour :  for  even  her 
green  is  so  well  contrasted,  that  the  fo- 
liage of  woods  presents  to  our  sight  all 
the  shades  of  an  emerald,  and  all  the 
combinations  of  innumerable  chaplets. 
Colours  are,  indeed,  so  fascinating  to 
the  eye,  that,  in  the  East,  there  has  long 
prevailed  a  method  of  signifying  the 
passions,  which  is  there  called  the  love- 
language  of  colours.  This  rhetoric 
was  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Ara- 
bians. Yellow  expressed  doubt ; 
black,  sorrow  ;  green,  hope  ;  purple, 
constancy  ;  blue,  jealousy  ;  white,  con- 
tent ;  and  red,  the  greatest  possible  sat- 
isfaction. In  regard  to  mourning,  it 
may  not  be  irrelevant  to  remark  that, 
though  most  Europeans  mourn  in  black, 
the  ancient  Spartans,  Romans,  and  Chi- 
nese, mourned  in  white  ;  the  Egyptians 
in  yellow  ;  the  Ethiopians  in  brown  ; 
the  Turks  in  violet;  while  kings  and 
cardinals  indicate  their  grief  in  purple. 

"  With  as  much  facility  may  we 
number  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  the  bil- 
lows of  the  ocean,  or  the  sands  of  th© 
beach,  as  describe  the  various  blendings 


'  In  ancient  times  person*  were  allowed  to  glean  in  orchards  and  vineyardss  as  well  as  in  the   oorn> 
Si     £9(lr»s  seems  to  alltideto  this  custom,  II.  ch.  xvi.r.29,3Q,  31. 
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ol  colours  in  stoiifS,  just  washed  hythe 
Wiives:  or  tlie  gradations  and  succes- 
sio  is  of  tints,  in  shells,  minerals,  and 
fli  wers.  These  meltings  of  various  hues 
n.;iy,  not  inapt:y,  be  styled  the  melody 
ol  colours.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  having 
remarked,  that  the  breadths  of  the  sev- 
en primary  colours  were  proportional  to 
the  seven  musical  notes  of  the  gamut  ; 
Father  Cashel  conceived  that  colours 
had  their  harmonies  as  well  as  music  ; 
and  he,  in  consequence,  constructed  an 
instrument,+  which  he  called  an  ocular 
harpsichord.  The  office  of  this  instru- 
ment, says  Goldsmith,  was  to  reflect  all 
the  combmations  of  the  primary  colours 
in  regular  succession ;  the  prismatic 
rays  furnishing  the  notes,  and  their 
shades  the   semitones. 

"  In  Japan, clouds  frequently  assume 
the  shapes  of  irregular  fortifications ; 
giving  great  richness  and  variety  to  the 
■vast  etherial  concave.  At  the  tropics, 
they  roll  themselves  into  enormous 
masses,  as  white  as  snow  ;  turning  their 
borders  into  the  forms  of  hills  :  piling 
themselves  upon  each  other  ;  and  fre- 
quently exhibiting  the  shapes  of  caverns, 
rocks,  and  mountains.  There,  as  may 
be  collected  from  St.  Pierre,  may  be 
perceived,  amid  endless  ridges,  a  multi- 
tude of  valleys,  whose  openings  are  dis- 
tinguished by  shades  ot  purple  and  Ver- 
million. These  celestial  valleys  exhib- 
itjin  their  various  colours,  matchless  tints 
of  white,me!ting  into  shades  of  dilfereut 
colours.  Here  and  there  may  be  ob- 
served torrents  of  light,  issuing  from 
the  dark  sides  cf  the  mountains,  and 
pouring  their  streams,  like  ingots  of 
gold  and  silver,  over  rocks  of  coral. 
These  appearances  are  not  more  to  be 
admired  lor  their  beauty,  than  for  their 
endless  combinations  ;  since  they  vary 
every  instant.  What,  a  moment  before 
■Was  luminous,  becomes  coloured  ;  what 
.  Was  coloured  mingles  into  shade  ;  term- 
ing singular  and  most  beautiful  repre- 
sentations   of    islands     and     hamlets, 


bridges  stretched  over  wide  rivers,  im- 
mense ruins,  huge  rocks,  and  gigantic 
mountains.*' 

THE   RAINBOW. 

"  The  poets  feigned  the  rainbow  to 
be  the  residence  of  certain  aerial  crea- 
tures, whose  delight  it  is  to  sport  and 
wanton  in  the  clouds.  Milton,  in  his 
exquisite  pastoral  drama  of  Comus, 
thus  alludes  to  this  plaionic  idea  : — 

I  took  it  for  a  fairy  vision 
Of  some  g^ay  creature  in  the  element. 
That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live. 
And  play  i'  tlr  plighted  clouds. 

"  Sliakspeare  is  the  only  writer,  who 
has  alluded  to  the  colours,  which  are 
reflected  on  the  eyes  when  suffused  with 
tears.  The  rainbow,  which,  not  im- 
probably, first  suggested  the  idea  of 
arches,  (hough  beautiful  in  all  countries, 
is  more  particularly  so  in  mountainous 
ones  ;  for,  independent  of  their  fre- 
quency, it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
anything  more  grand,  than  the  appear- 
ance of  this  tine  arch,  when  its  points 
rest  upon  the  opposite  sides  of  a  narrow 
valley,  or  on  the  peaked  summits  of  pre- 
cipitate mountains.  The  Scandinavians 
believed  it  to  connect  earth  with  heav- 
en ;  and  gave  it,  for  a  guardian,  a  Be- 
ing, called  Heimdaller. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  see  a  rainbow 
without  feeling  admiration  towards  the 
Power  that  forms  it !  One  of  the  glo- 
ries which  are  said  to  surround  the 
throne  of  Heaven,  is  a  rainbow  like  an 
emerald.  In  the  Apocalypse  it  is  de- 
scribed, as  encircling  the  head  of  an 
angel  ;  in  Ezekiel,  the  four  cherubim 
are  compared  to  a  cloud  arched  with  it.' 

These  extracts,  brief  though  they 
are,  will  shew  the  scope  of  the  author's 
design,  and  the  tendency  of  his  mind. 
He  appears  to  be  an  amiable,  kind- 
hearted  individual,  and  we  trust  that 
his  work  will  find  friends  among  the 
lovers  of  nature  and  of  humanity. 


t  The  powers  of  expressing  colour  by  sound  is  fancifully  illustrated  in  Mons.  Bombct's  lives  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart  :— 

"■  JVind  Instruments.— Tmmhone,  deep  red;  Uurapet,  scarlet;  clarionette, orange ;  oboe, yellow  ; 
bassoon,  deep  yellow  ;  flute,  sky  blue  ;    Diapason,  deeper  blue  ;  double  diapason,  purple;  horn,  violet, 

»  Stringed  instrumenU,~y'\o\ia,  pink  ;  viola,  rose;  violoncello,  rtd;  double  bass,  deep  crimson  red.'' 
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SUPERNATtJRAI  APPEARANCES. 


nr^HE  following  extraordinary  re- 
lation  of  a  supposed  supernatu- 
ral appparance  I  received  from  the 
inoutli  of  a  man  of  veracity,  and  a 
scholar.      It  was   related  by  a  professor 

of  physic  in  the  University  of  Stras- 
burgh,  in  which  my  informant  was  a 
student.  The  professor  was  a  man  of 
the  strictest  probity,  and  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  the  mysterious,  and,  as  it  prov- 
ed, fatal  occurrence  to  which  I  allude. 
On  his  death-bed  he  solemnly  avowed 
to  a  party  of  students,  who  interrogated 
him  whether  he  had  related  the  story 
merely  to  excite  their  wonder,  or  wheth- 
er what  he  asserted  was  a  fact  1  that 
the  affair  was  undoubtedly  true,  but 
that  the  agencry  by  which  it  was  per- 
formed was  to  him  inexplicable.  If 
you  think  proper  to  lay  it  before  your 
readers  it  is  at  your  service.  I  am  res- 
pectfully. Sir,  yours,  &c.*  A. 

Professor  K ,    of  the  University 

of  Strasburgh,  in  the  former  part  of  his 
life  resided  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main, 
where  he  exercised  the  profession  of  a 
physician.  One  day  being  invited  to 
dine  with  a  party  of  gentlemen,  after 
dinner,  as  is  the  custom  in  Germany, 
coffee  was  brought  in  ;  an  animated 
conversation  commenced,  various  sub- 
jects w-ere  introduced,  and  at  length 
the  discourse  turned    upon  apparitions, 

&c.     K was  amongst  those  who 

strenuously  combated  the  idea  of  su- 
pernatural visitations,  as  preposterous 
and  absurd  in  the  highest  degree.  A 
genlleman,  who  was  a  captain  in  the 
Jirmv,  with  equal  zeal  supported  the 
opposite  side  of  the  question. 

The  question  was  long  and  warmly 
contended,  both  being  men  of  superior 
talents,  till  in  the  end  the  attention  of 
the  whole  company  was  engrossed  by 
the  dispute.  At  length  the  captain,  pro- 
posed   to   K to  accompany   him 

that  eveiiing  to  his  country  bouse, 
where,  if  he  did  not  convince  him    of 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette, 

the  reality  of  supernatural  agency,  he 
would  then  allow  himself,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  present  company,  to 
whom  he  appealed  as  judges  of  the 
controversy,  to  be  defeated.  The  pro- 
fessor, with  a  laugh,  instantly  consented 
to  the  proposal,  if  the  Captain,  on  his 
honour,  would  promise  that  no  trick 
should  be  played  off  upon  hiin  :  the 
Captain  readily  g^ve  his  word  and 
honour  that  no  imposition  or  trick 
should  be  resorted  to,  and  here  for  the 
the  present  the  matter  rested.  Wine 
and  tobacco  now  circulated,  briskly, 
and  the  afternoon  passed  in  the  utniost 
harmony  and  conviviality.  The  Cap- 
tain   took    his    glass  cheerfully,    while 

K prudently   reserved  himself,   to 

be  completely  on  his  guard  against  any 
manoeuvre  that  might  be  practised  in 
order  to  deceive  him,  or,  as  he  properly 
ly  observed,  '  to  be  in  full  and  sober 
possession  of  his  faculties,  that  whatever 
should  be  presented  to  his  sight,  might 
be  examined  through  the  medium  of 
his  reason.'  The  company  broke  up 
at  rather  an  early  hour,  and  the  Cap- 
tain and    K set  out    together   on 

their  spiritual  adventure.  When  they 
drew  near  the  Captain's  house,  he  sud- 
denly stopped  near  the  entrance  to  a 
solemn  grove  of  trees.  They  descend- 
ed from  their  vehicle,  and  walked  to- 
wards the  grove.  The  Captain  traced 
a  large  circle  on  the  ground,  into  which 

he  requested  K to  enter.      He  then 

solemnly  asked  him  if  he  possessed 
sufficient  resolution  to  remain  there 
alone  to  complete   the  adventure  ;     to 

which  K replied  in  the  affirmative. 

He  added  further,  '  whatever  you  may 
witness,  stir  not,  I  charge  you,  irom 
this  spot,  till  you  see  me  again  ;  if  you 
step  beyond  this  circle,  it  will  be  your 
immediate  destruction.'  He  then  left 
the  professor  to  his  own  meditations, 
who  could  not  refrain  from  smilitig  at 
what  he  thought  the  assumed  solemnity 


»  We  insert  this  account  with  pleasure,  as  a  pleasing  miscellany  ;    though  its  resemblance  to  the  Ghos' 
Seer  of  Schiller  will  strike  many  of  our  readers.       ED. 
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of  his  acquaintance,  and  the  whimsical 
situation  in  vvliich  he  was  placed.     The 
night    vvas  clear    and   frosty,   and    the 
stars  shone  with  a    pecuhar  briUiancy  : 
he  looked  around  on  all  sides  to  observe 
Irom    whence    he     might     expect    his 
ghostly  visitant.      He  directed    his   re- 
gards towards  the   grove  of  trees  :     he 
perceived  a  small  spark  of  fire  at  a  con- 
siderable   distance    within    Us  gloomy 
shade.     It  advanced   nearer  ;    he    then 
concluded  it  was  a  torch  borne  by  some 
person  who  was  in  the  Captain's  secret, 
and  who  was  to  personate  a  ghost.     It 
advanced    nearer  and  more    near ;  the 
light  increased  ;  it  approached  the  edge 
of  the  circle  wherein    he   was    placed. 
'  It  was  then,'  to  use  his   own    expres- 
sions,   '  I  seemed    surrounded    with  a 
fiery  atmosphere  :  the  heavens  and  ev- 
ery object  before  visible  were  excluded 
from  my  sight.'     But  now  a  figure    of 
the   most    undefinable   description   ab- 
sorbed his  whole  attention  ;  his  imagin- 
ation    had    never    yet    conceived    any 
thing  so  truly  fearful.     What  appeared 
to  him   the  more   remarkable,    was   an 
awful  benignity  pourtrayed  in  its  coun- 
tenance, and  with  which  it  appeared  to 
regard   him.       He    contemplated  for  a 
while  this  dreadful  object,  but  at  length 
fear  began   insensibly  to  arrest   his  fa- 
culties.      He   sunk   down  on  his  knees 
to    implore  the  protection   of  hoaven  ; 
he  remarked,  for  his  eyes  were  still  riv- 
eted  on    the     mysterious   appearance, 
which  remained  stationary,  and  earnest- 
ly regarded  him,  that  at  every  repetition 
of  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  it  assum- 
ed   a  more     benignant    expression   of 
countenance,  whilst   a  terrific  brilliancy 
gleamed  from  its  eyes.       He    fell  pros- 
trate on  the  ground,  fervently  imploring 
heaven  to  remove  from  him  the  object 
of  his  terrors.     After  a  while  he  raised 
his  head,   and    beheld   the  mysterious 
light  fading  by  degrees   in   the  gloomy 
shades  of  the  grove  from  which    it   is- 
sued.      It   soon  entirely   disappeared, 
and  the  Captain  joined  'lim  aim'  st   at 
the  same  moment.     Dining  their  walk 
to  the    Captain's     hoii^e,    which    was 
close  at,  hand,  the  Captain   asked    his 
companion,  '  Are  you    convinced   that 
what  you   have  now  witnessed  was  su- 
pernatural?' K replied,  'he could 


not  give  a  determinate  answer  to  that 
question  ;  he  could  not  on  natural 
principles  account  for  what  he  had  seen, 
it  certainly  was  not  like  any  thing  earth- 
ly, he  therefore  begged  to  be  excused 
from  saying  any  more  on  a  subject 
which  he  could  not  comprehend.' 
The  Captain  replied,  '  he  was  sorry  he 
was  not  convinced  ;'  and  added,  with  a 
sigh,  '  he  was  still  more  sorry  that  he 
had  ever  attempted  to  convince  him.' 
Thus  far  it  may  be  considered  as  no 
more  than  a  common  phantasmagorical 
trick,  played  off'  on  the  credulity  of  the 
Professor  ;  but  in  the  end  the  perfor- 
mer paid  dearly  for  his  exhibition  :  he 
had,  like  a  person  ignorant  of  a  com- 
plicated piece  of  machinery,  given  im- 
petus to  a  power  which  he  has  not  the 
knowledge  to  controul,  and  which  ia 
the  end  proves  fatal  to   him  who  puts  it 

in   motion.     K now    assumed  a 

gaity  v,'hich  was  very  foreign  to  his 
feelings  ;  his  thoughts,  in  spite  of  his 
endeavours,  were  perpetually  recurring 
to  the  events  of  the  evening;  but  in 
proportion  as  he  forced  conversation, 
the  Captain  evidently  declined  it,  be- 
coming more  and  more  thoughtful  and 
abstracted  every  moment.  After  sup- 
per  K challenged    his    friend    to 

take  a  glass  of  wine,  hoping  it  would 
rouse  him  from  those  reflections  which 
seemed  to  press  so  heavy  on  his  mind. 
But  the  wine  and  the  Professor's  dis- 
course were  alike  disregarded  :  nothing 
could  dispel  the  settled  melancholy 
which  seemed  to  deprive  him  of  the 
power  of  speech.  I  must  observe,  that 
immediately  after  supper,  the  Captain 
had  ordered  all  his  servants  to  bed.  It 
drew  towards  midnight,  and  he  remain- 
ed still  absorbed  in  thought,  but  appar- 
ently    not    wishing  to   retire    to   bed. 

K was  silently  smoking   his  pipe, 

when  on  a  sudden  a  heavy  step  is  heard 
in  the  passage  ;  it  approaches  the  room 
in  which  they  are  sitting, — a  knock  is 
heard  :  the  Captain  raises  his  head  and 

looks    mournfully    at    K .      The 

knock    is  repeated — both  are  silent  :  a 

third  knock  is  heard,  and  K breaks 

the  silence  by  asking  tiis  friend  why  he 
does  not  order  the  person  in.  Ere  the 
Captain  could  reply,  the  room  door 
was  flung   wildly  open,  when  behold ' 
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the  same   dreadful  appearance    which 

K had  already  witnessed  stood  in 

the  door  way.  Its  awful  benignity  of 
countenance  was  now  changed  into  the 
most  appalling  and  terntic  frown.  A 
large  dog  which  was  in  the  room  crept 
whining  and  trembling  behind  the  Cap- 
tain's chair.  For  a  few  moments  the 
figure  remained  stationary,  and  then 
motioned  the  Captain  to  toUow  it  ;  he 
rushed  towards  the  door,  the  figure  re- 
ceded before  him,  and  K ,  deter- 
mined to  accompany  his  friend,  follow- 
ed with  the  dog.  They  proceeded  un- 
obstructed into  the  court  yard;  the 
doors  and  gates  seemed  to  open  spon- 
taneously before  them.  From  the 
court  yard  they  passed    into  the  open 

fields  ;  K with  the  dog  were  about 

20  or  30  paces  behind  the  Captain. 
At  length  they  reached  the  spot  near  to 
the  entrance  of  the  grove,  where  the 
circle  was  traced  ;  the  figure  stood  still, 
when  on  a  sudden  a  bright  column 
of  flame   shot  up,  a  loud    shriek  was 


heard,  a  heavy  body  seemed  to  fall  from 
a  considerable  height,  and  in  a  moment 
after     all    was     silence    and    darkness. 

K called  loudly    on    the   Captain, 

but  receivf?d  no  answer.  Alarmed  tor 
the  safety  of  his  friend,  he  fled  back  to 
the  house,  and  quickly  assembled  the 
faiTuly.  They  proceeded  to  the  spot, 
and  found  the  apparently  lifeless  body 
of  the  Captain  stn;tched  on  the  ground. 
The  Professor  ascertained,  on  examin- 
ation, that  the  heart  still  beat  faintly  ; 
he  was  instantly  conveyed  home,  and 
all  proper  means  were  resorted  to  to 
restore  animation  ;  he  revived  a  little, 
and  seemed  sensible  of  their  intentions; 
but  remained  speechless  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  three  days  after. 
Down  one  side,  from  head  to  toot,  the 
flesh  was  livid  and  black,  as  if  from  a 
fall  or  severe  bruise.  The  affair  was 
hushed  up  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  his  sudden  death  was  attrib- 
uted to  apoplexy. 


(Literary  Gazette,  April  1321.) 
NEW    (antarctic)    LAND. 


"OESPECTING    this  country,  the  from  the  light  white  clouds  which  float- 

•^      discovery  of   which  was  first  an-  ed  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.     Up- 

nounced  in  our  work,*  the  Edinburgh  on  a  nearer    approach,   however,  every 

Philosophical    Journal    has     obtained  object    became  distinct.       The   whole 

some  further  interesting  accounts.  They  line  of  coast  appeared  high,  boid,  and 

occur  in  a  notice  of  a  second  voyage,  rugged ;    rising   abruptly    from  the  sea 

under  E.  Barnfield,  master  of  the  An-  in  perpendicular   snowy    clifls,  except 

dromache,  who   was  dispatched  in  the  here  and  there  where  the  naked  face  of 

bri"-    which    originally     visited    New  a     barren     black    rock    shewed    itself 

Shetland,  (the  William)  in  order  to  as-  amongst  them.       In   the  interior,   the 

certain    the    truth    of    the    statements  land,   or  rather  the  snow,  sloped  grad- 

brought  by  Mr.   Smith  and  his    crew,  ually  and  gently  upwards  into  high  hills, 

The  writer  says,  "We  sailed  from  Val-  which   appeared   to    be  situated   some 

paraiso  on  the  20th  of  December  1819,  miles  from  the  sea.     No  attempt  was 

but  did  not  arrive  on   cruising  ground  made  to  land  here,  as  the  weather  be- 

till  the  16th   of  January  1820,  having  came  rather  threatening,  and  a  dense 

been  almost  constantly  harrassed   with  fog  came  on,    which  soon  shut   every 

baffling  winds  and  calms  till  we  arrived  thing  from  our  view  at  more  than  a  hun- 

in  a  high  southern  latitude.      On   that  dred  yards  distance.     A  boat  had  beea 

day,  however,  we  had  the  good  fortune  sent  away  in  the  mean  time  to  try  tor 

to  discover  the  land  to  the  south-east-  anchorage  ;  but  they    found  the  coast 

ward,  extending  on  both  bows  as  far  as  completely  surrounded     by   dangerous 

the  eye  could  reach.     At  a  distance,  its  sunken   rocks,  and  the  bottom  so  foul, 

limits  could  scarcely   be   distinguished  and  the  water  so  deep,  that  it  was  not 


•  See  in  our  volume  for  the  last  year,  (Atti.  vol.  8.  p.  115.0  an  account  given  of  ^he  Toyageof  the  William, 
of  Blythe,  Smith  master. 
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thought  prudent  to  go  nearer  the  shore 
in  the  brig,  especially  as  it  was  exposf-d 
to  almost  every  wind.  The  boat 
brought  oft'  some  seals  and  penguins 
whirh  had  been  shot  among  rocks  ; 
but  they  reported  them  to  be  the  only 
animated  objeits  they  had  discovered. 
The  latitude  of  this  part  ot  ihe  coast 
was  tound  to  be  62°  26'  S.  and  its  lon- 
gitude to  be  10"  54'  W.t 

"  Three  days  after  this,  we  discover- 
ed and  ancliured  in  an  extensive  bay, 
about  two  degrees  farther  to  the  east- 
ward, where  we  were  enabled  to  land, 
and  examine  the  country.  Words  can 
scarcely  be  found  to  describe  its  bar- 
rentiess  and  sterility.  Only  one  small 
spot  of  land  was  discovered  on  which 
a  landing  could  be  effected  upon  the 
Main,  every  other  part  of  the  bay  be- 
ing bounded  by  the  same  inaccessible 
cliffs  which  we  had  met  with  before. 
We  lauded  on  a  shingle  beach,  on 
■which  there  was  a  heavy  surf  beating, 
and  from  which  a  small  stream  of  tre?li 
water  ran  into  the  sea.  Nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  the  rugged  surface  of 
barren  rocks,  upon  which  myriads  of 
sea-fowls  had  laid  their  eggs,  and  which 
they  were  then  hatching.  Tiiese  birds 
Were  so  little  accustomed  to  the  sight 
of  any  other  animal,  that,  so  far  from 
being  intimidated  by  our  approach,  they 
even  disputed  our  landing,  and  we 
were  obliged  forcibly  to  open  a  passage 
for  ourselves  through  them.  Ttiey 
Consisted  principally  of  four  species  of 
the  penguin  ;  with  albatrosses,  gulls, 
pintadoes,  shags,  sea-swallows,  and  a 
bird  about  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
common  pigeon,  and  of  a  milk-white 
plumage,  the  only  species  we  met  with 
that  was  not  web-footed.  We  also  (ell 
in  with  a  number  of  the  animals  de- 
scribed in  Lord  Anson's  voyage  as  the 
Sea- Lion,  and  said  by  him  to  be  so 
plentiful  at  Juan  Fernandez,  many  of 
which  we  killed.  Seals  were  also  pret- 
ty numerous ;  but  tlioiigh  we  walkf'd 
some  distance  into  tlie  country,  we 
could  observe  no  trace  either  of  inhab- 
itants, or  of  any  terrestrial  animal.  It 
would  be  impossible,  indeed,  for  any 
but  beasts  of   prey  to    subsist    here,   as 

t  Within  a  few  minutes  of  the  first  discovery. 
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we  met  with  no  sort  of  vegetation  ex- 
cept here  and  there  small  patches  of 
stunted  grass  growing  upon  the  surface 
of  the  thick  coat  of  dung  which  the 
sea-fowls  left  in  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks,  and  a  species  of  moss,  which  oc- 
casionally we  met  with  adhering  to  the 
rocks  themselves.  In  short,  we  traced 
the  land  nine  or  ten  degrees  east  and 
west,  and  about  three  degrees  north  and 
south,  and  tound  its  general  appearance 
always  the  same,  high,  mounlainous, 
barren,  and  universally  covered  with 
snow,  except  wnere  the  rugged  summits 
of  a  black  rock  appeared  through  it, 
resembling  a  small,  island  in  the  midst 
of  the  ocean  ;  but  from  the  lateness  of 
the  season,  and  the  almost  constant  fogs 
in  which  we  were  enveloped,  we  could 
not  ascertain  whether  it  formed  part  of 
a  continent,  or  was  only  a  group  of 
islands.  it  it  is  insular,  there  must  be 
some  of  an  immense  extent,  as  we 
tound  a  gulf  nearly  150  miles  in  depth, 
out  of  which  we  had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  our  way  back  again. 

"  The  discovery  of  this  land  must 
be  of  great  interest  in  a  geographical 
point  of  view,  and  its  importance  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  our  coun- 
try, must  be  evident,  from  the  very 
great  numbers  of  whales  with  which 
we  were  daily  surrounded ;  and  the 
multitudes  of  the  finest  fur-seals  and 
sea-lions  which  we  met  both  at  sea  and 
on  every  point  ol  the  coast,  or  adjacent 
rocky  islands,  on  which  we  were  able  to 
land.  The  fur  of  the  former  is  the 
finest  and  longest  I  have  ever  seen  ;  and 
from  their  having  now  l)eco me  scarce  in 
every  other  part  of  these  seas,  and  the 
great  demand  for  them  both  in  Europe 
and  India,  they  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
become,  as  soon  as  the  discovery  is 
iTiade  public,  a  favourite  speculation 
amongst  our  merchants.  The  oil  pro- 
cured from  the  sea-lion  is,  I  am  toid, 
nearly  equal  in  value  to  that  of  the 
spermaceti  whale.  And  the  great  num- 
ber ot  whales  we  saw  every  where  near 
the  land,  must  also  be  an  important 
thing  to  our  merchants,  as  they  have 
late  y  been  said  to  be  very  scarce 
to  the  northward. 

"  We  left  the  coast  on  the  21st  of 
March,  and  arrived  at  this  on  the  14th 
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of  April,  having  touched  at  Juan  Fer-  ded  two  great  problems — namely,  that 
nandez  for  refreshment."  there  was  no  antarctic  land,  and  no  pas- 
It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that  the  sage  into  the  arctic  polar  sea.  These 
biography  of  Capt.  Cook  closes  (by  unlucky  assertions  are,  by  a  strange 
way  of  summary)  with  the  declaration,  chaOce,  both  negatived  in  the  sama 
that  the  illustrious   navigator   had  deci-  year.  (1820.) 


(English  Magazines,  April  1821.) 
ORHil.YAL    AXECDOTES    OF   DISTINGUISHED    PERSONS. 


FRKntRICK    WILLIAM    OF    PRUSSIA.* 

ITlRECERicK  William  always  called 
JL  General  Peter  Von  Blankensee  by 
his  Christian  name,  He  once  said  to 
one  of  his  pages,  '  Tell  Peter  to  come.' 
The  page  went  and  returned  with  the 
answer,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  come,  as  he  had  the  gout  in  his  feet. 
'  Return  to  him  instantly,  (said  the 
king,)  and  tell  him,  if  he  don't  come 
directly,  he  shall  ride  the  wooden  horse.' 
The  page  delivered  his  message  word 
for  word  ;  the  General  dressed  himself 
ha'?tily,  and  entered  the  king's  chamber 
looking  extremely  cross.  '  Why  do 
you  look  so  sour  V  was  the  first  thing 
that  the  king  said  to  him.  '  I  don't 
know,  (said  the  General,)  why  your 
Majesty  threatens  me  with  the  wooden 
horse,  if  I  did  not  appear  before  you 
instantly.  Is  that  a  treatment  for  an 
old  and  faithful  servant  and  general, 
who  lies  ill  in  bed  ?'  '  I  didn't  think 
of  such  a  thing,  (said  the  king,)  don't 
be  angry  ;  it  is  a  sheer  mistake ;  I  only 
wanted  my  gunsmith  Wannery.'  VVan- 
nery's  Christian  name  was  also  Peter, 
and  he  commonly  went  by  that  name. 

The  Duke  of  Lorrain,  afterwards 
Emperor  Francis  I,  paid  a  visit  to 
Frederick  William  in  February  1732, 
at  Berlin.  There  were  with  the  kmg 
at  that  time,  Ferdinand  Ajbrecht  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  and  Eberhart  Louis, 
Duke  of  Wirtemburgh,  with  his  cousin 
and  successor  Charles  Alexander.  All 
these  foreign  princes  were  invited  to  the 
evening  parties.  Every  evening  at  9 
o'clock,  the  officer  on  duty  brought  the 
king  a  written  report,  telling  him  at  the 
same  time,  if  any  thing  remarkable  had 
happened.  One  evening  he  stated  that 
*  See  p.  137. 


two  soldiers  had  deserted.  The  king 
tried  to  suppress  his  anger,  but  said, 
'  What  coimtrymen  are  they  ?'  Prince 
Charles  Alexander  did  not  wait  for  the 
answer  of  the  person  questioned,  but 
said,  *  Frenchmen  !'  '  How  does  your 
Highness  know  that  V  asked  the  king, 
astonished.  *  All  foreigners  here  are 
certainly  very  curious  to  know  what 
has  brought  us  foreign  Princes  to  Berlin, 
but  they  have  patience  enough  to  wait 
the  result  quietly.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case  with  the  French  ;  they 
immediately  sally  forth  on  such  occas- 
ions, to  brag  of  what  they  have  seen, 
and  to  make  others  feel  that  they  have 
been  witnesses,  of  what  few  or  none 
can  boast  of.'  They  all  laughed  at 
this  observation  ;  but  the  deserters  be- 
ing taken  and  brought  back,  the  king 
was  very  much  surprised,  when  by  the 
questions  which  he  put  to  them  he  not 
only  learnt  that  they  were  Frenchmen, 
but  also  that  they  had  run  away  for 
the  reasons  which  the  Prince  had  as- 
signed. 


CHATTERTON. 

The  unfortunate  Chatterton  had 
written  a  political  essay  for  "  the  North 
Briton,"  which  opened  with  the  flourish 
of  "  A  spirited  people  freeing  them- 
selves from  insupportable  slavery."  It 
was,  however,  though  accepted,  not 
printed,on  account  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
death.  The  patriot  thus  calculated 
the  death  of  his  great  patron. 
Lost  by  his  death  in  this  essay  £l  116 
Gained  in  elegies  .  .£2   2   0 

in  essays  .  .£3   3   0 

.      5    5  0 


Am  glad  he  is  dead  by       £3   13   6 
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"  GOING    YOUR    WAY." 

Paul  Hefferman  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  genius,  notwithstanding  the 
scurrility  of  Tom  Davis,  the  booksel- 
ler, who  did  not  dare  while  he  lived  to 
look  unciviUy  at  him.  The  eccentrici- 
ty of  Paul  was  remarkable  ;  he  was 
always  going  your  way.  To  try  the 
experiment  as  far  as  it  would  go,  a 
gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  after 
treating  him  with  a  good  supper  at  the 
Bedford  Coftee  House,  took  him  by  the 
hand,  saying,  "  Good  night,  Paul." 
"  Stay,"  says  he,  "  I  am  going  your 
way."  His  friend  stepped  onward,  out 
of  his  own  way,  with  Paul  to  Lime- 
house  ;  when  contriving  to  amuse  him 
with  the  certain  success  of  his  tragedy, 
the  Heroine  of  the  Cave,  afterwards 
performed  with  no  success,  he  brought 
him  back  to  Carpenter's  Coffee  House, 
in  Covent  Garden,  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  :  where,  after  drinking 
some  coffee  and  punch,  a  new  depar- 
ture was  taken,  with,  "  Good  morning, 
Paul  ;  I  am  going  to  the  Blue  Boar, 
in  Holborn."  "Well," said  Flefferman, 
*'  That's  in  my  way  ;"  and  upon  leav- 
ing his  friend  at  the  gate,  he  took  his 
leave  a  second  time,  about  five  in  the 
morning,  and  afterwards  walked  lei- 
surely home  to  his  lodgings,  in  College 
Street,  Westminster. 

AMANUENSES. 

The  Earl  of  Peterborough  could 
dictate  letters  to  nine  amanuenses  togeth- 
er, as  (says  Pope)  I  was  assured  by  a 
gentleman  who  saw  hirei  do  it,  when 
ambassador  at  Turin.  He  walked 
round  the  room,  and  told  each  in  his 
turn  what  he  was  to  write.  One  was, 
perhaps,  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  ; 
another,  to  an  old  friend  ;  a  third,  to 
a  mistress  ;  a  fourth,loa  statesman  ;  and 
so  on  ;  and  yet  he  carried  so  many  and 
so  different  connexions  in  his  head,  all 
at  the  same  time. 

A  voluminous  author  was  one  day 
expatiating  to  Goldsmith,  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  employing  an  amanuensis, 
and  thus  saving  the  trouble  of  writing. 
"  How  do  you  manage  it  ?"  said  the 
doctor.  "  Why,"  replied  the  other, 
"  I  walk  about  the  room  and  dictate  to 
a  clever  man,  who  puts  down  very 
correctly  all  that  I  say,  so  that   I  have 


nothing  more  to  do,  than  just  look  over 
the  manuscript,  and  then  send  it  to  the 
press."  Goldsmith  was  delighted  with 
the  information,  and  desired  his  friend 
to  send  the  amanuensis  to  him  the  next 
iTiorning.  The  scribe  accordingly 
waited  upon  the  doctor,  placed  hiinself 
at  the  table  with  thn  paper  before  him, 
and  his  pen  ready  to  catch  the  oracle. 
Goldsmith  paced  round  and  round  the 
room  with  great  solemnity  for  some 
time  ;  but  alter  racking  his  brain  to  no 
effect,  he  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
took  out  a  guinea,  and  giving  it  to  the 
amanuensis,  said,  "  It  won't  do,  my 
friend  ;  I  find  that  my  head  and  my 
hand  must  go  together." 

ANECDOTE  OF  MAJOR  VON  SCIIILL. 

Major  Schill,  in  his  campaign,  in 
1806  and  1807,  had  taken  with  his 
volunteer  corps,  four  extremely  fine 
horses,  intended  for  Buonaparte  ;  who, 
when  he  heard  of  the  circumstance, 
wrote  to  the  Major  to  return  them,  ei;- 
gaging  to  pay  him  1000  crowns  in  goKl 
for  each.  This  letter  however  was  di- 
rected thus  :  "  To  the  Captain  of  Ban- 
ditti Schilk"  Schill's  answer  to  this 
letter  is  as  follows. 

"  Dear  Brother, — I  am  the  more 
pleased  at  having  taken  four  of  your 
horses,  as  I  see  by  your  letter,  that  you 
put  so  great  a  value  upon  them.  But 
I  cannot  accept  your  4000  crowns  in 
gold  for  them  ;  1  am  not  at  all  in  want 
of  money  ;  and  besides  I  do  not  covet 
other  people's  property.  If  however 
instead  of  this,  you  will  replace  the  four 
horses  which  you  stole  from  the  Bran- 
denburg Gate  at  Berlin,  you  shall  have 
the  horses  again  which  I  have  takeu 
from  you,  without  further  payment." 

RETURNING    A    FEE, 

Some  years  ago,  aa  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  the  borough  of  Berwick  upon 
Tweed,  preferred  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  retained  an 
eminent  counsel  with  a  fee  of  fifty 
guineas.  Just  before  the  business  was 
about  to  coiTie  before  the  house,  the 
barrister,  who  had  in  the  interval  chang- 
ed his  political  sentiments,  declined  to 
plead.  The  candidate  immediately 
waited  on  his  advocate,  mildly  expos- 
tulated and  reraonstraisd,   but  all   ia 
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vain  ;  lie  would  not  by  any  means  con-  \o  hU  comrade  Robertson  to  run  for  his 

sent    eiilier  ii    plead  or  return  the  nio-  life.      Robertson  did  run,  and  made  his 

ney  ;   addin;^,   xviih    a   sneer  of   profes-  escape.     Wilson,  overjoyed    in   hav  n;T 

sional  iiisoleare,  that  the  law  was  open,  dehvered  his  friend,  remained  patiently 

and    he  might  have  recourse  to  it,  if  lie  behind  to  ?iifFer  ior  his  crimes, 

felt  iiimsell  injured.     '  No,  no,  sir,'    re-  Such  is  the   historical  fact   of   which 


plied  the  spirited  client,  '  1  was  ueak 
enoui^h  to  give  yon  a  fee,  but  I  am  not 
quite  fool  enough  to  go  to  law  with 
\o\\,  as  i  perceive  my  whole  fortune 
inay  be  wasted  in  retaiidng  (ees  alone, 
beioie  I  find  o.ie  honf^st  barrister  to 
plead  lor  me.  I  have  therelHre  brought 
any  advocate  in  my  poi-kel  !'  Then 
"taking  out  a  hrace  of  pistols,  he  oilered 
one  10  the  a-itonis'ied  counsellor  ;  and 
proiesti'd  that  beiore  he  quitted  the 
room,  lie  would  either  have  his  money 
or  satisfaction.  The  money  was  ac- 
cordingly returned  ;  but  for  want  of  so 
able  an  advocate,  the  justice  of  his 
cause  did  not  prevent  his  losing  it. 

THE   HEART  OF   MID-LOTHIAN." 


the  "  Mysterious  Unknown"  has  made 
such  admirafile  use  in  his  romance  of 
"  The  Heart  ol  Mid- Lothian." 

WRECK.  OF  THE  MEDUSA. 

Among  the  peculiar  circumstances 
attending  the  dreadful  wreck  of  the 
Frenc  h  vessel,  the  Medusa,  on  the  Coast 
of  Africa,  the  following  i*  not  among 
tlie  least  worthy  of  being  recorded.  Af- 
ter passing  thirteen  days  on  a  rait,  sub- 
ject to  every  privation,  and  exposed  to 
a  parching  heat  which  produced  mad- 
ness in  all  its  hideous  forms;  they  at 
length  were  nlieved  from  this  periU)us 
situation,  having  lost  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men.     On  siiore  thev  were  crowded  in- 


T      I  ,^o^  1  f    to  an  hospital,  where  medicaments,  and 

In  the  year  1  / 36,  two  smugglers,   oi  '        '  •        r   rr 

.  ■     ,.    ,,^  ,  ,    nP'^  even    the    common    necessaries  ot    lite, 

the  n.iines   ot    Wil-^on  and    uo')ertson,  .  »     t?-     r  i  u      » 

were  wanting.       An  Jinglish  merchant, 

who  does  good  by  stealth,  and  would 
blush  to  find  it  fame,  went  to  see  them. 
One  of  the  poor  unhappy  wretches 
made  the  signal  of  a  Freemason  in  dis- 
tress ;  it  was  understood,  and  the  Eug" 
lishman  instantly  said,  "my  brother, 
you  must  come  to  my  house  and  make 
it  your  home."  The  Fienchman  no- 
bly replied,  "  my  brother,  I  thank  you, 
but  I  cannot  leave  my  companions  in 
mislorttine."  "  Bring  them  with  you," 
was  the  answer;  and  the  hospitable 
Englishman  maintained  them  all  until 
he  could  place  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  mislortune.  M.  Correard,  booksel- 
ler of  Paris,  was  one  of  the  objects  of 
this  gentleman's  noble  hospitality. 

ANECDOTE. 

In    one   of  the   poems   of   C;didasa 


robbed  the  C'dlector  of  the  Customs  at 
Kirkaldy  ot  a  considerable  sum  of  mo- 
ney, which  was  the  property  of  govern- 
ment.     They  were  both  taken,  broueht 
to  trial,  and  condemned  to  death.      The 
fate     ot    these     men     was     universally 
pitied  ;  but  Wilson,  by  an  act  of  extra- 
ordinary resolution,   generosity,  and  fi- 
delity, exalted    the  general  -sympathy  to 
ardent   admiration,   and  fixed   it  solely 
on  himself.     The  two  criminals  under 
sentence  of  death    were,    according   to 
custom,  carried  on  a  Sunday  after  their 
condemnation,    to   join   in   the  weekly 
public  services  of  religion.      Four  sol- 
diers of  the  town  guard   of  Edinburgh 
■were  their  conductors  :   and  they  enter- 
ed the  church  before   the  congregation 
had    fully    assembled,    and    before   the 
commencement   of   the   service.      The 

prisoners  were  entrusted  without  fetters  (who  flourished  at  the  court  of  Viera- 
to  the  custody  ot  their  guard.  In  these  maditya,  fifty-seven  years  before  Christ, 
circumstances,  the  church  door  being  and  from  whose  productions  Sir  Wil- 
open,  and  the  persons  who  were  present  liam  Jones  has  translated  some  favour- 
not  unfavourably  disposed  towards  the  able  specimens)  is  to  be  found  a  couplet 
criminals,  Wilson,  by  a  sudden  effort  which  has  been  thus  rendered.  "  The 
of  astonishing  strength,  jjrasped  with  intoxicated  bee  shines  and  murmurs  in 
each  of  his  hands  one  of  the  attending  the  fresh  blown  Milica,  like  him  who 
Boldiers,  seixed  a  third  with  his  teeth,  gives  breath  to  the  white  conch  in  the 
held  them   inextricably  fast,  and  called    procession  of  the  God   with  five  ar-» 
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rows."     A  critic  to  whom  the  poet  re-  speeches  of  Satan  to  his  peers,  in  Para- 

pcaied    this    verse  ohserved,    that  the  dise  Lost ;  that,   admitting  the  fact  to 

cormarison  was  not  exact  :  since  '  the  be  as  was  represented,  it  would   have 

bee  sits  on  the  blossom  itselt,  and  does  been  improper  and  out  of  character,  tor 

not   murmur  at  the  end  of  the  tuhe,  like  the   devil,  who  is  the  father  of  lies,  to 

him    v\ho    blows   a   conoh,'      '  I    was  have   deHvered  several    long  speeches 

aware  of  that,'    replied  Calidasa,  'and  without   any   deviation   from   truth   or 

therefore  described  tlie  bee  as  ?/;<ox/ca-  consistency!   As  we   have  not  seen  this 

ted:  a  drunken   musician   would  blow  anecdote  quoted  in  any  of  the  published 

the  '^hell  at  the  vvroii^  end.'     This  was  lives  of  the  poet,  it  may  not  be  improper 

a  very   proper   rebuke,    and    doubtless  to  stale  the  source  from  whence  we  de- 

anrnhilated  for  a  space  the  arguments  rived  it.     It  is   written-  in    latin,  in    a 

ol  liie  hyp('rcritic.     It  was  probably  in  cramped  and  curious  hand,   on  a  fly 

this  spu-it  that    our  divine   Milton   ob-  leaf  of  Fenton's  Life  of  Milton,  in  the 

served,  in  reply  to  the  importunities  of  possession  of  a  gentleman   now  on  the 

a  fiiend,  as  to  some  assumed   contra-  continent.     We  have  no  further  means 

dictions    and    inconsistencies    in    the  of  vouching  for  its  authenticity. 


(Literary  Gazette.) 
A   XARRATIVE    OF   TRAVELS    I.V    NORTHERN'   AFRICA, 

Accompanied  by  Ceographical  notices  of  Soudan,  and  of  the  Course  of  the  Niger,  &c,  err. 
BT    CAPT.   G.    F.    LYON,   COMPANION   OF    MR.   RITCHIE. 

^^APTAIN  Lyon  commences  with  are  coloured,  stockinged   horses  being 

^-^  a  modest   preface,   honourable  to  in  the  extremes  of  good  or  bad  luck, 

his  deceased  fellow   traveller,    Ritchie,  according   to    the    disposition    of    the 

and  to  his  own  heart  ;  and  this  is  fol-  white.     If  both  fore-legs  are  marked,  it 

lowed  by   a  chart  of  his  route,  on  a  is  good  ;  if  one  hind,  and  one  fore-leg 

good  plan,  and  well  executed.     After  are    marked   on    the  same   side,  it  is 

narrating  the  circumstances  which    led  very  unlucky  ;  or  if  one  alone  is  white, 

him  to  volunteer  his  services,  the  gal-  it  is   equally    unfortunate  ;  but  if  op- 

lant  author  carries  us  with  him;  Mr,  posite  legs  (off-fore  and  near-hind)  are 

Ritchie;  a  French   artist,  called    Dii-  light,   nothing    can    be  more  admired, 

pont;  and  a  shipwright  named  John  Ridiculous  as  these  fancies  may  appear* 

Belford,  (who  formed  the  expeditiona-  they  nevertheless  influence  the  price  of 

ry  party)  to  Tripoli,  where,  to  facilitate  horses,   sometimes  to  even    a  sixth   of 

their  enterprize,  they  assumed  the  dress  their  value." 

and  a|)pellation  of  Moslems.  Captain  Lyon  does  not  seem  to  be 

Jirahian  Horses. — "The  Arabs  con-  aware,  that  like  most  other  nations  ap- 

sider  a  large  belly  as  very   handsome;  parently  superstitious,  these  opinions  on 

and  some  horses,  from  the  nature  of  horse-flesh,  may  have  their  origin  in  a 

their   food,  acquire  such   rotundity  in  shrewd   observance  of  nature.     Many 

this  respect,  that  they  appear  like  jnares  old  freaks  and    ancient   follies,  as  they 

in  foal.     A  light  mane  and  tail  on   a  are  thought,  have   begun  in    this  way, 

chesnut   horse   is  considered  unlucky:  and  been  sanctified,  as  it  were,  by  some 

the  colour,    though   common,    is    not  religious  association,  in  order  to  obtain 

much  admired,  and  the  feet  of  such  an-  for  them  a  more  general  assent  among 

imals   are  accounted   soft    and  tender,  the  multitude.     And  even  in  our  own 

Bay    is   the  favourite   colour   next  to  country,  this   very  prejudice  about  the 

grey,  which  is    much  in   request,  the  colour  of  a  horse's  legs,   is  as  firm'y 

Bashaw  generally  riding  horses  of  this  rooted  as  in  Africa  ;  and,  according  to 

description.     Much  importance  is  at-  the  rhyme,    a  Yorkshire  groom    is  as 

tached  to  the  manner  in  which  the  legs  prone  to  believe  as  an  Arab  devotee— 
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larly  to  Mosque,  performed  the  Mahom- 
etan prostrations,  repeated  the  prayers, 
and  acted  in  every  point  as  became 
the  Faithful. 

He  saw  many  of  the  Taurick  tribe 
or  nation. 

"  The  manner  of  riding  among  these 
people  is  very  singular.  They  have 
swift  tall  camels,  called  Maherry  (the 
Haric  of  travellers,)  with  which  they 
perform  extraordinary  journeys.  The 
saddle  is  placed  on  the  withers,  and 
confined  by  a  band  under  the  belly. 
It  is  very  small,  and  difficult  to  sit, 
which  is  done  by  balancing  with  the 
feet  against  the  neck  of  the  animal,  and 
holding  a  tight  rein  to  steady  the  head. 
They  manage  these  creatures  with  great 
dexterity,  fighting  when  mounted  on 
them,  and  firing  at  marks  when  at  full 
speed,  which  is  a  long  trot,  in  which 
the  maherry  can  continue  at  about  nine 
miles  an  hour  for  many  hours  together. 
They  do  not  much  esteem  horses,  and 
never  buy  them  but  for  the  purpose  of 
exchanging  them  for  slaves  in  Soudan." 
•'  In  August,  a  large  Kaffle  ot  Arabs, 
Tripolines  and  Tibbo,  arrived  from 
Bornou,  bringing  with  them  1400  slaves 
of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  the  great- 
er part  being  females.  Care  was  taken 
that  the  hair  of  the  females  should  be 
arranged  In  nice  order,  and  that  their 
bodies  should  be  well  oiled,  whilst  the 
males  were  closely  shaven,  to  give  them 
a  good  appearance  on  entering  the 
town." 

"  The  Tibboo,  who  bring  the  slaves 
from  Bornou,  are  of  the  tribes  on  the 
road ;  and  some  are  from  Fezzan. 
They  are  more  careful  of  their  horses 
than  of  their  families,  sparing  no  ex- 
pense to  fatten  them  ;  this  is  done  by 
cramming  them  with  large  balls  of  meal 
or  dough,  which  are  considered  highly 
nourishing.  A  fine  horse  will,  in  the 
Negro  country,  sell  for  10  or  15  ne- 
groes ;  each  of  which,  at  the  Barbary 
ports,  is  worth  from  80  to  150  dollars. 
"  All  the  traders  speak  of  slaves  as 
farmers  do  of  cattle.  Those  recently 
brought  from  the  interior  were  fatten- 
ing, in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
go  on  to  Tripoli,  Benghazi,  or  Egypt : 
thus  a  distance  ol  1600  or  1800  miles 
is  to  be  traversed,  from  the  time  these 


One  white  foot,  buy  a  horse ; 

Two  white  feet,  try  a  horse  ; 

Three  white  feet,  look  well  about  him  ; 

And  four  white  feet,  go  without  liira. 

"  On  the  22d  of  April  we  left  Sock- 
na  in  company  with   the  Sultan.      At 
11.  30.  we  were  attended  clear  of  the 
town   by  a  great  multitude  of  people, 
and  a  prayer  being  recited    the  horse- 
men all  stopi.ed,  holding    their  open 
hands  with  the  palms  towards  heaven. 
After  this,  each  one  kissed  the  Sultan's 
hand,  and  returned  home.     At  one  we 
parsed  a  small  spring,   the  only  one  in 
the  country,  of  about  two  feet  in  diam- 
eter,  in    which  the   water    was   pretty 
good.     The  Sultan  here  told   us,  with 
an  air  of  firm  belief,  that  a  Maraboot 
once  travelling  this  way,  was  overcome 
by    thirst,  and    that  by    striking    the 
ground  with  bis  stick  (in  the  name  of 
God),  this  water  arose.       At  3.  30.  we 
entered  a  vvadey  in  the  Soudah  moun- 
tains, called    Octooffa,    bearing    from 
Sockna  south  by  west,  and  at  six  en- 
camped near  a   well  of  tolerably  good 
•water,  called    Gutfa.      Our    place  of 
encampment  was  a  small  plain,  without 
any  other  vegetation  than  a  few  prickly 
bushes  of  talbh.      This  spot  was  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  high  moun- 
tains of  basalt,  which  gave  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  in  the  crater  of  a  vol- 
cano.     We   here  presented  our  Bou- 
zaferr,  which  is  a  kind   of  footing  paid 
by  all  travellers  on  entering  Fezzan,  and 
is  attended  with  ceremonies  something 
similar   to  those  on   crossing  the  line. 
Should  any  person  refuse  the  necessary 
distribution    of  food,  the  Arabs  dig  a 
grave,  telling  him  it  is  made   expressly 
for  him,  and  howling  as  for  a  dead  per- 
son, with  many  other  ridiculous  pranks 
which  generally   produce    the  wished 
for  feast.      We  took  with  us   for  this 
purpose,  two  sheep  and  a  quantity  of 
tneal,  and  distributed  portions  to  all  the 
tents,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  our 
fellow    travellers.        Lilla  Fatma   also 
paid  her  footing,  as  did   one   or   two 
others,   who  had   never  before  passed 
thepp  mountains." 

Having  arrived  at  Mourzouk  on  the 
4th  of  May  our  countrymen  establish- 
ed their  quarters  there  as  Mamlukes, 
and  to  support  the  character  went  regu- 
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poor  creatures  are  taken  from  their  and  being  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
homes,  before  they  can  be  settled;  cow;  and  the  white  buffalo,  of  a  light- 
whilst  in  the  interior  they  may,  perhaps,  er  and  more  active  make,  very  shy  and 
be  doomed  to  pass  through  the  hands  swift,  and  not  easily  procured.  The 
of  eight  or  ten  masters,  who  treat  them  calving  time  of  these  animals  is  in  April 
weii  or  ill  according  to  their  pleasure.  or  May.  There  are  also  in  these 
''Tombuctoo — isabout  90  days  jour-  mountains  great  quantities  of  ostriches, 
ney  from  Morzouk,  and  the  road  thence  by  hunting  which  many  of  the  natives 
is  through  Tuat.  From  the  account  subsist.  All  the  Arabs  here  agree  re- 
giveu  by  merchants,  it  appears  that  it  specting  the  manner  in  which  these 
is  not  so  large  a  town  as  has  been  im-  birds  sit  on  their  eggs,  and  which  I  was 
agined  ;  and  indeed  some  agree  in  say-  not  before  aware  ©f.  They  are  not 
ing  that  it  is  not  more  extensive  than  left  to  be  hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the 
Morzouk.  It  is  walled  ;  the  houses  sun,  but  the  parent  bird  forms  a  rough 
are  very  low,  and  with  the  exception  of  nest,  in  which  she  covers  from  fourteen 
one  or  two  small  streets,  aie  built  ir-  to  eighteen  eggs,  and  regularly  sits  on 
regularly.  Huts  of  mats  seem  to  be  in  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  com- 
greater  numbers  than  the  houses.  mon    fowl  does  on  her  chickens  ;  the 

*'  The  merchants  to  whom  I  suggest-  male  occasionally  relieving  the  female, 
ed  the  idea,  generally  agree  with  me,  It  is  during  the  breeding  season  that  the 
that  the  immense  population  which  is  greatest  numbers  are  procured,  the 
said  to  exist  there  may  be  thus  account-  Arabs  shooting  the  old  ones  while  on 
ed  for.  Many  of  the  kaffles  from  Mo-  their  nests.  At  all  the  three  towns, 
rocco,  Ghadaras,  Tripoli,  and  the  Ne-  Sockna,  Hoon,  and  Wadan,  it  is  the 
gro  states  along  the  banks  of  the  Nil,  custom  to  keep  tame  ostriches  in  a  sta- 
are  obliged  to  remain  there  during  the  ble,  and,  in  two  years,  to  take  three 
rainy  season,  or  until  their  goods  are  cuttings  of  their  feathers.  I  imagine, 
sold.  During  their  stay,  they  find  it  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  skins  of 
necessary  to  build  huts,  or  houses,  to  ostriches  brought  for  sale,  that  all  the 
shelter  themselves  and  their  merchan-  fine  feathers  sent  to  Europe  are  from 
dise.  These  buildings  are  got  up  in  a  tame  birds  ;  the  wild  ones  being  gene- 
few  days  ;  and  thus  perhaps  ten  or  fif-  rally  so  ragged  and  torn,  that  not  above 
teen  thousand  inhabitants  may,  in  the  half  a  dozen  good  perfect  ones  can  be 
course  of  a  month,  be  added  to  the  pop-  found.  The  white  feathers  are  what  I 
ulation,  which  occasions  Tombuctoo  to  allude  to  ;  the  black,  being  shorter  and 
be  thought  an  immense  town  by  those  more  flexible,  are  generally  good." 
•who  are  only  there  at  the  same  time  Of  the  sultan's  children  at  Mourzouk, 
as  other  strangers  ;  but  when  the  caus-  the  author  gives  a  curious  account, 
es  which  detain  the  travellers  cease,  the  "  I  was,"  says  he,  "  much  struck 
place  appears  (what  in  reality  it  is  said  with  the  appearance  of  his  daughters, 
to  be)  insignificant.  Thus  it  is  that  one  of  three,  the  other  of  one  year  and 
the  accounts  of  it  differ  so  much."  a  half  old,   who  were   dressed    in   the 

Buffalo  and  Ostrich. — "  There  is  a  highest  style  of  barbarian  magnificence, 
chain  of  mountains,  a  few  miles  east  of  and  were  absolutely  laden  with  gold. 
the  town,  called  Wadan,  on  account  of  From  their  neL-ks  were  suspended  large 
the  immense  number  of  buffaloes  to  be  ornaments  of  the  manufacture  of  Tom- 
found  there,  and  which  are  of  three  buctoo,  and  they  had  massive  gold  arm- 
species  ;  viz.  the  Wadan,  an  animal  of  lets  and  anklets  of  two  inches  in  breadth, 
the  size  of  an  ass,    having   very  large    and  half  an   inch  in   thickness,   which. 


horns,  short  reddish  hide,  and  large 
bunches  of  hair  hanging  from  each 
shoulder,  to  the  length  of  eighteen 
inches,  or  two  feet :  they  have  very 
large  beads,  and  are  very  fierce.  The 
Bogra  el  Welsh,  which  is  a  red  buffalo, 
slow  in  its  motions,  having  large  horns, 


from  their  immense  weight,  had  pro- 
duced callous  rings  round  the  legs  and 
arms  of  the  poor  infants.  They  wore 
silk  shirts,  composed  of  ribbons  sewed 
together  in  stripes  of  various  colours, 
which  hung  down  over  silk  trowsers. 
An    embroidered    waistcoat    and  cap 
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completed  this  overwhelming  costume. 
Their  nails,  the  tips  of  their  fingers,  the 
palms  of  their  hands,  and  the  soles  of 
their  feet,  were  dyed  dark  brown  with 
henna.  I  had  viewed  wiih  amazement 
and  pity  the  dress  of  these  poor  little 
girls,  borne  down  as  they  were  by  fine- 
ry ;  but  that  of  the  youngest  boy,  a 
stupid-looking  child  of  four  years  old, 
was  even  more  preposterous  than  that 
of  his  sisters.  In  addition  to  the  orna- 
ments worn  by  them,  he  was  loaded 
with  a  number  of  charms,  enclosed  in 
gold  cases,  slung  round  his  body;  in 
his  cap  were  numerous  jewels,  heavily 
set  in  gold  in  the  form  of  open  hands, 
to  keep  off  the  effects  of  the  '  Evd 
Eye.'  These  talismans  were  sewn  on 
the  front  of  his  cap,  which  they  entirely 
covered.  His  clothes  were  highly  em- 
broidered, and  consisted  of  three  waist- 
coats, a  shirt  of  white  silk,  (the  women 
only  wearing  coloured  ones,)  and  loose 
cloth,  silk,  or  muslin  trowsers.     *     * 

Apropos  des  holies — talking  of  mar- 
riages, Capt.  L.  proceeds — 

"One  singularity  I  must  remark  of 
Fezzan,  which  is  that  fleas  are  un- 
known there,  and  those  of  the  inhabi- 
tants who  have  not  been  on  the  sea 
coast  cannot  imagine  what  they  are 
like.  Bugs  are  very  numerous,  and  it 
is  extraordinary  that  they  are  called  by 
the  same  name  as  with  us.  There  is  a 
species  of  them  which  is  found  in  the 
sands,  where  kafBes  are  in  the  habit  of 
stopping  ;  they  bite  very  sharply,  and 
fix  in  numbers  round  the  coronet  of  a 
horse  :  the  animals  thus  tormented  of- 
ten become  so  outrageous  as  to  break 
their  tethers." 

Old  Hadje  was  a  great  story-teller, 
and  entertained  our  countrymen  with 
his  relations  over  their  evening  fire. 

"  Religion  was  generally  the  subject 
of  these  tales,  which,  when  related  by 
the  old  Hadje,  were  usually  prefaced 
thus  :  '  When  a  man  has  been  three 
times  to  the  holy  house,  as  I  have  been, 
be  begins  to  know  something,  thank 
God  !'  He  repeated  many  marvellous 
Stories  of  the  country  of  Sindi,  or  Per- 
sia, in  which  is  the  bed  of  the  sun,  and 
■where  grows  a  tree  bearing  a  fruit  re- 
sembling a  coffin.  This  growing  daily 
larger  until  ripe,  at  last  bursts,  and  out 


of  it  a  man  drops  to  the  ground,  who 
cries  '  Wauk,  wauk  ;  in  the  Uiime  of 
the  merciful  God,'  and  instantly  ex- 
pires, sinking  suddenly  into  the  earth. 
He  told  me  that  in  Paradise  the  pro- 
phets are  permitted  by  Goil  to  ride  on 
animals  of  extraordinary  beaiity,  caded 
Boiak,  who?e  form  is  something  like 
that  of  an  antelope,  and  their  suilii.ess 
such,  that  in  the  tvvmkling  of  an  eye 
they  can  sprmg  out  of  sight.  All  the 
prophets  ride  (.n  the  bare  backs  of  these 
animals,  but  Allah,  out  of  love  for 
Sidina  (our  Lord)  Mohaicmed,  gave 
him  a  golden  sad.de,  on  which  he  pa- 
rades before  the  faithful.  IMaiiy  more 
stories  equally  extraordinary  are  told 
and  Relieved  all  over  the  ciuiilry  ;  ai.d 
in  jVlourzouk  are  a  few  co(>ies  ol  the 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainnient:^,  and 
the  voyages  of  Sindebad  the  Sailor, 
which  are  as  fully  accredited  as  the 
Koran  it-ell." 

"  There  are  no  written  records  of 
events  amongst  the  Fezzanners,  and 
their  traditions  are  so  disfigmed,  and 
so  strangely  mingled  with  religion-  and 
superstitious  falsehoods,  that  no  confi- 
dence can  be  phced  in  them  ;  yet  tlie 
natives  themselves  look  with  paitii  ular 
respect  on  a  man  capable  of  taikmg  of 
'  the  people  of  the  olden  time.'  Seve- 
ral scriptural  traditions  are  selected  and 
believed.  The  psalms  of  David,  the 
Pentateuch,  the  books  of  Solomon,  and 
many  extracts  from  the  inspired  writers, 
are  universally  known,  and  most  rev- 
erentially considered.  The  New  Tes- 
tament translated  into  Arabic,  which 
we,  (says  Capt.  L.)  took  with  us,  was 
eagerly  read,  and  no  exception  made  to 
it,  but  that  of  our  Saviour  being  desig- 
nated as  the  Son  of  God.  St.  Paid,  or 
Baulus,  bears  all  the  blame  of  Moh.mi- 
med's  name  not  being  inserted  in  it  ;  as 
they  believe  that  his  coming  was  fore- 
told by  Christ,  but  that  Paul  erased  it : 
he  is,  therefore,  called  a  Kaffir,  and  his 
name  is  not  used  with  much  reverence." 

"  I  never  before  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  how  water  is  procured  from 
the  belly  of  a  camel,  to  satisfy  the  thirst 
of  an  almost  perishing  Kaffle.  It  is  the 
false  stomach  which  contains  the  water 
and  undigested  food.  This  is  strained 
through  a  cloth,  and  then  drank." 
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SPRING   IN    ENGLAND,    1821. 

tVte  are  indebted  for  the  following  lines  to  the  author  of  The  Harp  in  the  Desert,  8cc.  Ismael  FitzadantS; 
known  so  advantageously  so  the  public  as  the  Sailor  Poet.] 


To  Miss who  promised  to  bring  me  a  Snoxv 

Drop.— Written  during  Sickness. 

THOU  saidst  thy  hand  would  gently  :hed 

Spiing's  first-born  child,  the  snow-drop  dear, 
From  shelterless  and  lone.y  bed. 

And  bring  the  herald-blo^soin  here— 
I  would  have  kissed  the  lucid  thing, 
Reileem'd  from  winter's  icy  wing, 
And  call'dthee  Love's  ioft  queen  ptotecting  timid 
Spring. 

Yet  March  hath  own'd  a  better  day, 
And  nymphs  begin  to  braid  the  bower! 

Yet  .onging  weeks  have  lagged  away. 
Nor  hast  thou  come,  nor  other  flower— 

And  is  it,  Mary,  sadly  true. 

That  women's  words  are  but  as  dew, 
Descending  all  as  soft,  as  soon  exhaling  too  I 

Time  was,  and  meraoiy  weeps  that  time, 

With  other  step  whtn  wont  to  move, 
I  met  young  spring  on  mountain  clime, 

Or  roamed  the  rocks  in  quest  of  love. 
Then  sang  my  wild  harp  welcome  wild. 
Health's  sun  rose  brijfht,  and  beauty  smiled, 
^  was  a  weak,  indeed,  but  happy,  happy  child. 


That  sun  hath  fled  my  riper  day, 

Orfeebly  gleams, eclips'd  and  dim  ; 
And  who  will  sooth  the  sick  man's  way  ? 

Nor  Spring  revives,  nor  flower,  for  him, 
Nor  beauty  lights  his  lonely  bower  ; 
He  weepsavvay  his  vernal  hour. 
Nightly  and  loue  he  weeps,  like  that  rath  snow-drop 
flower. 

On  earth  the  wretch  can  lose  no  more, 
O  blessed  health  !  who  loseth  thee  ; 

A  nuisance  cast  on  life's  lee  shore. 
Like  shattered   bark,  unworthy  sea— 

The  war-ship's  streamers  flaunt  on  high, 

The  merrj  pinnace  dances  by, 
tTnheeding  all  of  hira,  there  laid  alone  to  die. 

Even  she,  whose  sweetly-artless  wile 
Might  wake  a  dawn  round  dark  decree, 

Withdraws  the  spring  that  waits  her  smile. 
Nor  deigns  to  cull  a  Howerfor  nie  ; 

From  sickness,  beauty  turns  her  ra}-. 

And  love  as  lightly  wings  away, 
No  solace  left  me  now  but  harping  simple  lay* 


OMENS. 


TN  the  days  when  the  belief  in  omens 
flourished  in  England,  the  following 
were  deemed  lucky.  It,  on  setting  out 
on  a  journey  a  sow  with  pigs  were  met, 
the  journey  would  be  successful  ;  to 
meet  two  magpies,  portended  marriage  ; 
three,  a  successful  journey  ;  four,  un- 
expected good  news  ;  and  five,  that 
the  person  would  soon  be  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  great.  If  in  dressing,  a 
person  put  his  stockings  on  wrong  side 
cut,  it  was  a  sign  ol  good  luck;  but 
the  luck  would  be  changed,  if  tha 
stockings  were  turned  the  right  way. 
Nothinj;  could  ensure  success  to  a  per- 
son going  on  important  busiiiei^s  more 
effectually,  than  throwing  an  old  shoe 
lifter  him  when  he  lett  the  house.  If 
a  younger  sister  were  married  before 
the  elder  ones,  the  latter  should  dance 
at  her  wedding  without  shoes,  other- 
wise they  will  never  get  husbands.  To 
find  a  horse-shoe  is  deemed  lucky, 
Bad  it  is  still  more  so,  if  it  be  preserved 
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and   nailed   upon    the  door,   as  it  thus 
prevents  witchcraft. 

In  England,  and  more  particularly  in 
Wales,  according  to  Pennant,  it  is  a 
good  omen  if  the  sun  shine  on  a  mar- 
ried couple,  or  if  it  rains  wlien  a  corpse 
is  burying.  According  to  the  old  dis- 
tich, 

Happy  is  the  bride  that  the  sun  shines  on, 
Happy  is  the  corpse  that  the  rain  rains  on. 

The  unlucky  omens  in  England  are, 
to  .see  one  magpie,  and  then  more  ;  to 
kill  a  magpie  is  a  terrible  misfortune. 
It  is  also  unlucky  to  kill  a  swallow,  or 
more  properly  the  liouse-martin.  If, 
on  a  journey,  a  sow  crosses  the  road, 
the  person,  if  he  cannot  pass  it,  must 
ride  round  about,  otherwise  bad  luck 
will  attend  his  journey.  If  a  lover 
presents  a  knife  or  any  thing  sharp  to 
his  mistress,  it  portends  that  their  loves 
will  be  cut  asunder,  unless  he  takes  k 
pin,  or  some  other  trifling  article,  is 
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exchannje.  To  find  a  knife  or  a  razor, 
portends  disappointment  ;  a  piece  of 
coal  starting  from  the  fiire,'of  a  liollow 
form,  portends  death.  To  spill  the 
salt,  or  lay  the  knife  and  fork  across 
each  other  at  table,  is  very  ominous;  if 
there  be  in  company  thirteen,  some  mis- 
fortune will  betal  one  of  them.  The 
noise  of  the  small  insect  called  a  death- 
w-Uch,  foret"ls  death  ;  and  the  screech- 
owl  at  midnight,  some  great  misfor- 
tuiie. 

If  the  cheek  burns,  or  the  ear  tingles, 
it  i-i  a  sign  that  some  person  is  talking 
ot  one  ;  and  the  coming  of  strangers 
is  forefold  by  what  is  called  "a  thief  in 
the  candle."  BViday  is  an  unlucky 
day  to  be  married,  and  yellow  is  an 
ominuiis  colour  for  an  unmarried  wo- 
man to  wear  ;  in  plucking  a  "  merry- 
thought," the  person  who  gets  the 
largest  share  will  be  married  before  the 
other. 

In  the  highlands  of  Scotland  omens 
are  very  numerous  ;  it  is  unlucky  to 
stnmble  at  the  threshold,  or  to  be 
obliged  to  return  for  any  thing  forgot. 
To  step  over  a  gun,  or  a  fishing-rod, 
spoils  sport.  If,  when  the  servant  is 
m-iking  a  bed,  she  happens  to  sneeze, 
the  sleep  of  the  person  who  is  to  lie  in 
it  will  be  disturbed,  unless  a  little  of  the 
straw  (with  which  most  beds  in  the 
Highlands  were,  till  very  lately,  filled) 
is  taken  out,  and  thrown  into  the  fire. 
If  a  black  cloud  on  New  Year's  eve  is 
seen,  it  |>oi  tends  some  dreadful  calamity, 
either  to  the  country,  or  to  the  person 
over  whose  estate  or  house  it  appears. 
The  day  of  the  week  on  which  the 
third  of  May  falls,  is  deemed  unlucky 
throughout  the  year.  Friday  is  con- 
sidered as  unlucky  for  many  things,  es- 
pecially for  digging  peat,  or  taking  an 
account  of  the  sheep  or  cattle  on  the 
farm.  Under  the  persuasion,  that 
■whatever  is  done  during  the  waxir.g  of 


the  moon,  grows  ;  and  whatever  it 
done  during  her  waning,  decreases  and 
widiers  ;  they  cut  the  turf  which  they 
intend  for  fences,  and  which  of  course 
they  wish  to  grow,  when  the  moon  ia 
on  the  increase  ;  but  the  turf  which 
they  intend  for  fuel,  they  cut  when  she 
is  on  the  wane,  as  thev  wish  it  to  dry 
speedi'y.  If  a  house  takes  fire  during 
the  increase  of  the  moon,  it  denotes 
prosperity  ;  if  during  her  wane,  pover- 
ty. In  the  Island  of  Mull,  the  first 
day  of  every  quarter  is  deemed  fortu- 
nate ;  and  Tuesday  is  the  most  lucky 
day  for  sowing  their  corn.  The  lucky 
omens  in  the  Highlands  are  not  many, 
and  in  general  they  are  the  same  as 
those  in  other  countries  ;  one,  how- 
ever seems  peculiar  to  them — it  is 
deemed  lucky  to  meet  a  horse.  In  the 
Oikueys,  Friday,  which  in  most  other 
places  is  reckoned  an  unfortunate  day 
for  this  purpose,  is  generally  chosen  for 
marriage  ;  next  to  it,  Thursday  is  fixed 
upon  ;  and  the  time  when  the  moon  is 
waxing  ii  the  most  fortunate.  When 
an  Orkney  fisherman  is  setting  off  from 
the  shor«,  he  takes  special  care  to  turn 
his  boat  in  the  direction  of  the  sun's 
motion  ;  if  he  neglected  this,  he  would 
not  expect  good  luck.  In  the  lowlands 
of  Scotland,  good  or  bad  fortune 
throughout  the  year  is  thought  to  de- 
pend greatly  upon  the  person  who  is 
first  seen  on  New-Year's  morning,  or 
the  "  first  foot,"  as  it  is  called  ;  if  the 
"  first  foot"  be  that  of  a  friend,  and 
fortunate  person,  the  subsequent  year 
w  ill  be  fortunate.  Under  this  idea,  as 
soon  as  ever  twelve  o'clock  at  night 
announces  the  commencement  of  the 
New  Year,  it  is  customary,  even  in 
Edinburgh,  to  secure  a  lucky  "  first 
foot"  of  one's  friends,  even  though  it 
should  be  necessary  to  enter  their 
chamber  when  they  are  fast  asleep. 


(Literary  Gazette.) 
AMMAl   FlDlil^ITY. 


^^N  the  8tli  B\^briiary,  1821,  a  cau=e  ed  on  evidence   not  unlike  that  of  the 

was  tried  by  the  Court    of  Assize  famous  Dog  of  Monlargis.      The  cir- 

of  Aid  in  France,  in  which  the  assassin  cumstances  were  these.      The  wife  of 

cf  a  maa  named  Fleurot  was  condemn-  Fleurot  was  anxiously  looking  for  the 
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return  of  her  hiishand,  whose  unusual 
absence  filled  her  with  fear,  when  about 
ten  o'clock  his  dog  arrived  covered 
with  wounds  and  stabs,  especially  in 
the  belly,  whence  his  bowels  protruded. 
He  laid  his  fore  paws  on  his  mistress, 
whined  mournfully,  licked  her,  and 
went  to  the  door  as  if  inviting  her  to 
follow  him.  The  woman  instantly  con- 
ceived that  her  husband  had  been  mur- 
dered, and  gave  herself  up  to  the  guid- 
ance of  the  dog,  which  conducted  her 
to  the  place  where  the  crime  had  been 
committed,  and  expired.      The    next 


morning,  the  hat  of  Fleurot  was  found 
near  the  Rhone,  The  spot  where  he 
had  had  his  last  contest  with  the  assas- 
sin was  much  trodden  ;  the  traces  of 
men  and  of  a  dog  struggling,  were  very 
evident  ;  the  rags  with  whi(;h  the 
ground  was  strewed,  bore  testimony  to 
the  courage  with  which  the  dog  had 
fought  for  his  master;  and  his  wounds 
and  death  showed,  that  after  having  de- 
fended him  at  the  expense  ot  his  lile, 
this  faithful  animal  employed  his  last 
moments  in  avenging  him. 


(New  Monthly  Magazine.) 


SCIENTIFIC    AMUSEMENTS. 


OF  AUTOMATA. 

Y^HILE  political  economists  amuse 

^ "    themselves  and  the  public    with 

the  nicely  balanced  powers  of  man  as  a 

propagating   and    eating  animal,    and 


may  be  allowed  to  include  what  some 
writers  have  considered  under  it,  their 
history  would  quickly  swell  into  a  vol- 
ume. The  celebrated  Glanvil,  for  in- 
stance,   speaks    of  "  the   art  whereby 


philosophers  and  divines  often  assure  the  Almighty  governs  the  nations  of  the 
us  that  he  is,  in  other  and  higher  re- 
spects, but  a  machine  of  a  superior  de- 
scription ;  we,  in  especial  deference  to 
the  latter  grave  authorities,  have  been 
entertaining  ourselves  with  the  notion 
of  his  mechanical  construction,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  various  imitations  of  it, 
that  have  been  occasionally  offered  to 
the  world.  We  take  it  for  granted,  in 
this  paper,  that  man  is  a  machine,  and 
shall  not  presume  to  arrogate  for  him 
any  higher  pretensions.  We  know 
nothing  of  his  impulses  as  an  animal, 
nor  of  the  duties  or  influences  to 
which  he  is  subject  as  a  rational  being 


great  automaton^  of  the  universe  ! 
Bishop  Wilkins  ranks  the  sphere  of 
Archimedes  amongst  the  avroftxix 
arccrtt,  or  "  such  as  move  only  ac- 
cording to  the  contrivance  of  their  sev- 
eral parts,  and  not  according  to  their 
whole  frame."  It  was  in  (act,  an  early 
orrery,  according  to  Claudian  : 

Jupiler  in  pavvo  cum  eerneret  sthcra  vitro, 

Risit,et  ad  superos  talia  dicta  dtilit ; 
Huccine  mortalis  progressa  potentia  ciirae  ? 

Jam  ineus  in  fiagililuditurorbe  labor,  &c. 

The  learned  prelate  has  even  extend- 
ed the  application  of  the  term  to  ma- 
chines moved   (in  consequence  of  their 


(if  such  he   be;)  we  only  propose  to    peculiar  construction)  by  external  forces 
introduce   to   our  readers  a  variety  of    or  elements,  as  mills,  ships,  &c.     Its 


claimants  for  the  honour  of  having 
made  a  part  of  him — of  imitating  por- 
tions of  his  organs,  in  their  actual  ex- 
ercise— and  insolated  actions  of  his  very 
mind.  What  wonder,  if,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  these  efforts,   our  artists  should 


mpdern  acceptation,  however,  and  that 
to  which  we  shall  restrict  ourselves, 
will  not  include  all  machines  that  are 
self,  or  internally  moved.  It  is  con- 
fined to  the  mechanical  imitation  of  the 
functions  and  actions  o(  living  animals. 


occasionally  have  struck  off  a  complete    and  particularly  those  of  man. 


and  clever  duck,  a  learned  fly,  or  a  roy- 
al eagle  ! 

Automata*  have  been  favourite  ob- 
jects of  mechanical  contrivance  from  a 
very  eatly  perida^Tlf  the  term,  indeed. 


The  celebrated  story  of  the  statue  of 
Memnon  (one  of  the  wonders  of  An- 
cient Egypt)  has  some  pretensions  to 
lend  the  way  in  this  historical  sketch. 
We    have    positive    testimony   to  the 


A,  «elf-«xcited,  or  self  moving  m^ohinen 
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cirLMimstance  of  the  most  beautiful  lived,  had  nO  encouragement  to  hope 
sounds  bim^  emitted  froai  this  statue,  that  any  details  of  their  labours  would 
at  the   rising   and  setting    of  the  sun  ;     reach  posterity. 

aid  from  the  pedestal  a'ter  the  statue  Amonpst  the  curiosities  of  his  day, 
was  overthrown.  What  was  the  con-  Walchius  mentions  an  iron  spider  of 
trivance  in  this  case,  it  may  be  vain  to  great  ingenuity.  In  size  it  did  not  ex- 
conjecture;  but  automata  are,  by  pro-  ceed  the  ordinary  inhabitants  ot  out 
fession,  a  puzzling  race.  If  a  certain  houses,  and  could  creep  or  climb  with 
di-posiition  of  strings,  exposed  to  the  any  of  them,  wanting  none  of  their 
rarefaction  of  the  air,  or  to  the  morning  powers,  except,  of  which  nothing  is 
and  evening  breezes,  after  the  manner  said,  the  formation  of  the  web.  Vari- 
of  onr  iEolinn  harps,  produced  these  ous  writers  of  credit,  particularly  Kir- 
sounds;  or  if  any  method  of  arranging  cher.  Porta,  and  Bishop  Wilkins,  re- 
the  internal  apertures  so  as  to  receive  late  that  the  celel)ratpd  Regiomontanus, 
them  from  a  short  distance,  were  the  (John  Muller)  of  Nuremberg,  ventur- 
artifice,  a  considerable  acquaintance  cd  a  loftier  flight  of  art.  He  is  said  to 
with  the  science  of  music,  and  with  have  constructed  a  self-moving  wooden 
acoustics  generally,  will  be  argued,  eagle,  which  descended  toward  the 
Wiikins  quotes  a  musical  invention  of  E^nperor  Maximilian  as  he  approached 
Cornelius  Dreble  of  similar  preten-  the  gates  of  Nuremberg,  saluted  him, 
sions,  which  "  being  set  in  the  sunshine,  and  hovered  over  bis  person  as  he  en- 
would,  of  itself,  render  a  soft  and  pleas-  tered  the  town.  This  philosopher,  aci 
ant  harmony,  but  being  removed  into  cording  to  the  same  authorities,  als6 
the  shade  would  presently  become  si-  produced  an  iron  fly,  which  would  start 
lent,"  from  his  hand  at  table,  and  after  flying 

The  statues  and  the  flight  of  Daeda-  round  to  each  of  the  guests,  returned, 
lus  are  equally  famous — and,  perhaps,  as  if  wearied,  to  the  protection  of  his 
fabulous.     Aristotle,   however,  speaks    master. 

of  the  former  in  his  treatise  De  Anima,  An  hydraulic  clock,  presented  to  the 
1.  i.  c.  3,  ns  successful  imitations  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  by  the  Caliph 
human  figure  and  human  functions  in  Haroun  al  Raschid,  merits  record  in  the 
■walking,  running,  &c.  and  attempts  to  history  of  these  in  mentions.  It  excited 
acrount  for  their  motions  by  the  con-  the  admiration  of  all  Europe  at  the 
cealinentof  ouicksilver.  period    of  its  arrival.       Twelve   small 

Archytas'  flying  dove  (originally  doors  divided  the  dial  into  the  twelve 
mentioned  in  Favorinus)  is  another  of  hours,  and  opened  successively  as  each 
the  ancient  automata.  The  inventor  is  hour  arrived,  when  a  ball  fell  from  the 
said  to  have  flourished  about  B.  C.  aperture  on  a  brazen  bell  and  struck  the 
400,  and  was  a  Pythagorean  philoso-  time,  the  door  remaining  open.  At 
pher  at  Tarentum.  It  was  made  of  the  conclusion  of  every  twelve  hours, 
wood,  and  the  principal  circumstance  twelve  mounted  knights,  handsomely 
of  its  history,  which  Favorinus  men-  caparisoned,  came  out  simultaneously 
tioiis,  is,  that  like  some  other  birds  from  the  dial,  rode  round  the  plate 
of  too  much  vving,  when  it  alighted  on  and  closed  the  doors.  Dr  Clarke,  in 
the  ground,  it  could  not  raise  itself  up  his  last  volume  of  Travels,  mentions  a 
again.  similar  contrivance,  in   a  clock  at  Lu» 

Friar  Bacon,  we  all  know,  made  a  beck,  of  the  high  antiquity  of  1405. 
brazen  head  that  could  speak,  and  that  Over  the  face  is  an  image  of  Jesus 
seems  to  have  assisted,  in  no  small  de-  Christ,  on  either  side  of  which  are 
gree,  in  proclaiming  him  a  magician,  folding-doors,  which  fly  open  every  day 
Albertus  Magnus  is  also  said  to  have  as  the  clock  strikes  twelve.  A  set  of 
devoted  thirty  years  of  his  life  to  the  figures,  representing  the  twelve  apos- 
construction  of  an  automaton,  which  ties,  then  march  forth  on  the  left  hand, 
the  celebrated  Thomas  Aquinas  broke  and,  bowing  to  our  Saviour's  image  as 
purposely  to  pieces.  Men,  treated  as  they  pa-s  in  succe-^sion,  enter  the  door 
these  were  by  the  age  in  tyhicU  they    on  the  ri^ht,    Ou  the  terrainatioQ  of 
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the  procession  the  doors  close.  This 
«lock  IS  also  remarkably  complete  (lor 
the  ajje)  in  its  astronomical  apparatus  ; 
representing  the  place  ot  the  sun  and 
moon  in  the  ecliptic,  the  moon's  age,  &c. 

Similar  appendages  to  clocks  and 
time-pieces  became  too  common  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  to  deserve 
particular  notice.  We  should  not, 
however,  omit  some  of  the  prodncliona 
of  the  Le  Droz  family,  of  Nenfchatel. 
Abont  the  middle  ol  the  c«ii(ury,  the 
elder  Le  Droz  presented  a  clock  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  with  a  sheep  and  dog 
attached  to  it.  The  bleating  ol  the 
former  was  admirably  correct,  as  an 
imitation  ;  and  the  dog  was  placed  in 
custody  of  a  basket  of  loose  fruit.  If 
any  one  removed  the  fruit,  he  would 
growl,  snarl,  gnash  his  teeth,  and  en- 
deavour to   bite  until  it  was  restored. 

The  son  of  this  artist  was  the  origi- 
nal inventor  of  the  musical  boxes, 
which  have  of  late  been  imported  into 
this  country.  Mr.  Collinson,  a  cor- 
respondent of  Dr.  Hutton,  thus  clear- 
ly uescribes  this  fascinating  toy  in  a 
letter  to  the  Doctor. 

"  When  at  Geneva  I  called  upon 
Droz,  son  of  the  oiiginal  Droz  of  La 
Chaux  de  Fords  (where  I  also  went.) 
He  shewed  me  an  oval  gold  snufT-box, 
about,  if  I  recollect  right,  four  inches 
and  a  half  long  by  three  inches  broad, 
and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick. 
It  was  double,  having  an  horizontal 
partition  ;  so  that  it  nr)ay  be  considered 
as  one  box  placed  on  another,  with  a 
lid,  of  course,  to  each  box.  One  con- 
tained snuff' ;  in  the  other,  as  soon  as 
the  lid  was  opened,  there  rose  up  a  very 
small  bird,  of  green  enamelled  gold, 
sitting  upon  a  gold  stand.  Immediate- 
ly this  minute  curiosity  wagged  its  tail, 
shook  its  wings,  opened  its  bill  of  while 
enamelled  gold,  and  poured  forth,  mi- 
nute as  it  was  (being  only  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  from  the  beak  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail)  such  a  clear 
melodious  song  as  would  liave  filled  a 
room  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  square 
with  its  harmony." 

"  In  Ozanam's  Mathematical  Rec- 
reations, we  hMve  an  account,  by  the 
inventor,  M.  Camus,    of  an    elegant 


amusement  of  Louis  XIV.  when  a  boy. 
It  represented  a  lady  proceeding  to 
court,  in  a  small  chariot  drawn  by  two 
horses,  and  attended  by  her  coachman, 
footman,  and  page.  When  the  ma- 
chine was  placed  at  the  end  of  a  table 
of  proper  size,  the  coachman  smacked 
his  whip,  the  horses  started  off'  wiib 
all  the  natural  motions,  and  the  whole 
equipage  drove  on  to  the  farther  ex- 
tremity of  the  table  ;  it  would  now 
turn  at  right  angles  in  a  regular  way, 
and  proceed  to  that  part  of  the  table 
opposite  to  which  the  prince  sat,  when 
the  carriage  stopped,  the  page  aligiited 
to  open  the  door,  and  the  lady  came 
out  with  a  petition,  which  she  present- 
ed with  a  courtesy  to  the  bowing  yuung 
monarch.  The  return  was  equally  in 
order.  Aher  appearing  to  await  the 
pleasure  of  the  prince  for  a  short  time, 
the  lady  courtesied  again  and  re-entered 
the  chariot,  the  page  mounted  behind, 
the  coachinan  flourished  his  whip,  and 
the  footman,  after  running  a  few  steps, 
resumed  his  place. 

About  the  same  period,  M.  Vau- 
can'^on,  a  member  of  the  Acadeniie 
Royale  of  France,  led  the  way  to  the 
unquestionable  superiority  of  modern 
times,  in  these  contrivances,  by  the 
construction  of  his  automaton  duck,  a 
production,  it  is  said,  so  exactly  resem- 
bling the  living  animal,  that  not  a  bone 
of  the  body,  and  hardly  a  feather  of 
the  wings,  seems  to  have  escaped  his 
imitation  and  direction.  The  radius, 
the  cabitus,  and  the  humerus  had  each 
their  exact  offices.  The  automaton 
ate,  drank,  and  quacked  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  nature.  It  gobbled  food 
brought  before  it  with  avidity,  drank, 
and  even  muddled  the  water  after  the 
manner  of  the  living  bird,  and  appeared 
to  evacuate  its  food  ultimately  in  a  di- 
gested state. 

Ingenious  contemporaries  of  the  in- 
ventor, who  solved  all  the  rest  of  his 
contrivances,  could  never  wholly  com- 
prehend the  mechanism  of  this  duck. 
A  chemical  solution  of  the  food  was 
contrived  to  imitate  the  effect  of  di- 
gestion. 

This  gentleman  is  also  celebrated  for 
having  exhibited  at  Paris,  in  1738,  an 
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Androides,*  a  flute  player,  whose 
powers  exceeded  all  his  ancestry  ;  and 
the  liberality  and  good  sense  with 
which  he  communicated  to  the  Acade- 
my, in  the  same  year,  an  exact  account 
ot  its  construction. 

The  figure    was  nearly    six  feet  in 
height,  and  usually  placed  on  a  square 
pedestal  tour  feet  and  a  half  high,  and 
about  three  and  a  half  broad.     The  air 
entered    the    body   by   three    separate 
pipes,  int«   which  it  was   conveyed  by 
nine  pair   of  bellows,  which  were  ex- 
panded and  contracted  at  pleasure,  by 
means  of  an   axis    formed   of    metalic 
substances,  and  which  was  turned    by 
the  aid  ol  clock-work.     There  was  not 
even  the  slightest  noise    heard  during 
the  operations  of  the  bellows  :   which 
might  otherwise    have   discovered   the 
process,  by    which   air    was  conveyed 
ad  Lihiluin  into   the  body  of  the  ma- 
chine.    The  three  tubes,  into  which  the 
air  was  sent  by  means  of  the   bellows, 
passed  again  into  three  small  reservoirs 
concealed  in  the  body   of  the  automa- 
ton.    After  having  united  iu  this  place, 
and  ascended  towards  the  throat,    ihey 
formed  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  which 
terminated  in  two  small   lips,   adapted 
to  the  performance    of  their  respective 
functions.     A  small    moveable  tongue 
was  inclosed  within  this  cavity,  which 
admitted  or  intercepted  the  pHs.iage    of 
the  air  into  the  flute,  according  to   the 
tune  that  was  executed,  or  the  quantity 
of  wind  that  was  requisite  for  the  per- 
formance.    A  particular  species  of  steel 
cylinder,  which   was  turned  by  means 
of    clock-work,     afforded   the    proper 
movements   to    the  fingers,    lips,    and 
tongue.     This  cylinder  was  divided  in- 
to fifteen  equal  parts,  which  caused  the 
ascension  of  the  other  extremities,   by 
the  aid  of  pegs,  which  pressed  upon  tlie 
ends  of  fifteen    different  levers.     The 
fingers  of  the  automaton  were  directed 
in   their  movements  by  seven  of  these 
levers,  which  had  wires  and  chains  at- 
tached to  their  ascending  extremities  ; 
these  being  fixed  to  the  fingers,  caused 
their  ascension  in  due  proportion  to  the 
declension  of  the  other   extremity,   by 


the  motion  oFthe  cylinder;  and  thus, 
on  the  contrary,  the  ascent,  or  descent, 
of  one  end  of  the  lever,  produced  a 
similar  ascent,  or  descent,  in  the  fingers 
that  corresponded  to  the  others  ;  by 
which  one  of  tlie  holes  was  opened  or 
stopped  agreeably  to  the  direction  of  the 
music.  The  entrance  of  the  wind  was 
managed  by  three  of  the  other  levers,, 
which  were  so  organized  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  opening  or  shutting,  by  means  o£ 
the  three  reservoirs.  By  a  similar  me- 
chanical process,  the  lips  were  under 
the  direction  of  four  levers  :  one  of 
which  opened  them  in  order  to  give 
the  air  a  freer  passage  ;  the  other  con- 
tracted them  ;  the  third  drew  them 
back  ;  and  the  fourth  pushed  them  in 
a  forward  direction.  The  lips  were 
placed  on  that  part  of  the  flute,  wliich 
receives  the  air;  and,  by  the  different 
motions  which  have  been  already  enu- 
merated, regulated  the  tune  in  the 
requisite  manner  for  execution.  The 
direction  of  the  tongue  furnished  em- 
ployment for  the  remaining  lever,  w  hich 
it  moved  in  order  that  it  might  be  ena- 
bled to  shut  or  open  the  mouth  of  the 
flute. 

The  extremity  of  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder  was  terminated  on  the  right 
side  by  an  endless  screw,  consisting 
of  twelve  threads,  each  of  which  was 
placed  at  the  distance  of  a  line  and  a 
half  from  the  other.  A  piece  of  cop- 
per was  fixed  above  this  screw  ;  and 
within  it  was  a  steel  pivot,  which  was 
inserted  between  the  threads  of  the 
screw,  and  obliged  the  cylinder  above 
mentioned  to  pursue  the  threads. 
Thus,  instead  of  moving  in  a  direct 
turn,  it  was  perpetually  pushed  to  one 
side  ;  the  successive  elevation  of  the 
levers  displaying  all  the  different  move- 
ments of  a  professed  musician. 

M.  Vaucanson  constructed  another 
celebrated  Androides,  which  played  on 
the  Provencal  shepherd's  pipe,  and  beat, 
at  the  same  time,  on  an  ir.strument 
called  the  tambour  de  basque.  This 
was  also  a  machine  of  the  first  order, 
for  ingenious  and  difficult  contrivance. 
The  shepherd  bore  the  flageolet  in  his 


*  From  ttie  Greek,  for  a  term  under  which  sou)c  scientific  works  h^ve  classed  all  the  automat^  that  hare- 
been  made  to  imitate  the  human  person. 
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left  hand,  and  in  the  right  a  stick,   with  make  the  effort,  the  Automaton  Cliess- 
whicli  he  beat  the  tabor,  or  tambourine.  Player,  which  has  since  been  exhibited 
in  accompaniment.       He  was    capable  in   all    the    capital*     of   Europe,    was, 
ot  playing  about  twenty   different   airs,  within   six    niontlis  alter  this     period, 
consisting  of    minuets,  rigadoons,  and  presented  at  the  Imperial  court.     It  is 
contra  dances.       The    pipe,  or  flageo-  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  preten- 
let,  which    he  was  made  to  play,  is  a  sions  of  this  contrivance  to  be  a  mas- 
wind  instrument,  of  great  variety,  ra-  ter  piece  of  mere  mechanism,  that  the 
pidity,  and  power  of  execution,  when  original  artist,  after  having  gratified  his 
the  notes  are  well   filled  and  properly  exalted    patroness  and  her   court  with 
articulated  by  the  tongue;    but  it  con-  the  exhibition  of  it,  appeared  for  many 
sists  only  of  three  holes,  and  the  exe-  years  indifferent  to  its  fame.      He  en- 
cution,  therefore,  mainly  depends  upon  gaged  himself  in  other  mechanical  pur- 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  covered,  suits  witli  equal  ardour,  and  is  said  to 
and  the  due  variation  of  the  force  of  the  have  so  far  neglected   this,  as   to  have 
wind  that  reaches  them.  taken  it  partly  to  pieces,  for  the  pur- 
To   give   the    Androides   power   to  pose   of    making     other    experiments, 
sound  the  highest  note,  M.  Vaucanson  But  the   visit    of  the   Russian    Grand 
found  it  necessary  to  load  the   bellows,  Duke    Paul  to  the  court  of  Joseph  II. 
which  supplied  the  air  to  this  tone,  with  again  called  our  automaton  to  life.     It 
fifty-six  pounds  weight,  while  that  of  was  repaired  and  put  in  order  in  a  fevr 
one  ounce  supplied    the    lowest   tone,  weeks;  and,  from  this  period,  (1785) 
Nor  was  the  same  note  always  to  be  ex-  has  been  exhibited,  at  intervals,  through  ■ 
ecuted  by  exactly  the  same  force  of  air  ;  out  Germany,  at  Paris,  and  in  London  ; 
it  was  necessary  to  pay  the  most  accur-  first  by  M.  de  Kempelin,  and    latterly 
ate  attention  to  its  place  on  the  scale,  by  a  purchaser  of  the  property  Irom  his 
and  to  so  many   difficult  circumstances  son;    Kempelin  having  died    in  1803, 
of  combination  and  expression,  that  the  Our  chess-playing   readers    will    be 
inventor  declares  himself  to  have  been  able  to  appreciate  the   bold  pretensions 
frequently  on  the  point  of  relinquishing  of  this  automaton.     The  entire  number 
his  attempt   in    its   progress.      In  the  of  combinations,  which  it  is  possible  to 
tambourine  accompaniment  too,   there  form  with  the  pieces  of  a  chess-board, 
were  numerous  obstacles  to  overcome;  has  never,  we  believe,  been  ascertained, 
the  variation  of  the  strokes,  and  partic-  To  push  forward  a   plan  of  our  own 
ttlarly  the  continued  roll  of  this  iustru-  steadily,  and  at  the  same  time  to  antici- 
ment,  was  found  to  require  no  small  in-  pate  the  designs   of  an  antagonist,  re- 
genuity  of  construction.  quires  a  constant  and  acute  discrimina- 
AU  other  exhibitions  of  mechanical  tion,  which  long  experience,  and  some 
skill,  in  imitation  of  the  powers  of  hu-  considerable  strength  of  memory,   have 
man  nature,  were  destined,  however,  lo  been  required  to  make  availing,  in  all 
give  way,  in  1769,  to  the  pretension  of  other  cases.     But   this  cunning   infidel 
the  Chess-Player  of  M.  Wolffgang  de  (for  he  assumes  the  figure  of  a  Turk) 
Kfinpelin,  a  Hungarian  gentleman,  and  drives  kings,  and  castles,   and   kniglits 
Aulic  Counsellor  of  the  Royal   Cham-  beiore  hiin  with   moie  than  mortal  sa- 
ber of  the  domains  of  the   Emperor  in  gacity,  and  with  his  inferior  hand  :   he 
Hungary.     Called   in  that  year  to  Vi-  never,    we   believe,    has   been   beaten  ; 
enna  by  the  duties  of  his  station,  this  and,  except  in  a   vejy  few  instances  of 
gentleman   was  present  at  some  experi-  drawn  games,   has  beat  the  most  skilful 
ments  on  magnetsim    made  before  the  chess-players  in  Europe.      Dr.  Hutton, 
Eaipress  Maria  Theresa,  wlieu  he  ven-    on  the  suppo-ilion  of  its  being altogeth- 
tured  to  hint,  that    he  could  construct,    er  a    mechanical    contrivance,    calls  it 
for  her  Majesty,  a   piece  of  mechanism  "  the  greatest  master-pifce  ol  mechanics 
far  superior  to  any  of  those  which  had    that  ever  appeared  in  the  world."     We 
been    exhibited.       His    manner    ot  re-    shall    recount    his    pretensions    in    the 
Hiarking  this  excited   the  attention   of    words  ot  an    Oxford    graduate,     who 
the  Empress,  who  eoGOuraging  him  to    publiiihed    "  Obst^rvatiuns"  on    them, 
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during  his    last  visit  in    London,  and     apparent  skill,  in  a  second  article  upon 
subjoin  a  statement  of  the  best  attempts     this  interesting  subject, 
that  have  been  made  to  account  for  his 


CORNUCOPIA 

OP   LITERART   CURIOSITIES   AND   REMARKABLE   FACTS. 


THE    MIRMAID. 

XT  wasmentioned  in  theJournals,some 
time  ago,  that  a  Mermaid,  caught 
in  the  Indian  seas,  had  been  brought  to 
this  country.  The  creature  so  describ- 
ed, and  no  doubt  one  of  the  species 
which  has  given  rise  to  so  many  fabu- 
lous stories,  is  now  in  the  Museum  of 
Surgeon's  Hall.  It  is  about  8  feet  in 
length,  and  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  common  seal.  There  is  also  a 
young  female  of  the  same  species,  in 
the  same  place.  They  belong  to  the 
class  of  Mammalia  ;  the  fins  terminate 
(internally)  in  a  structure  like  the  hu- 
man hand  ;  the  breasts  of  the  female 
are  very  prominent ;  and,  io  suckling 
its  young,  not  only  this  appearance  but 
their  situation  on  the  body,  must  cause 
that  extraordinary  phenomenon  which 
has  led  to  the  popular  belief.  In  other 
respects,  the  face  is  far  from  looking 
like  that  of  the  human  race;  and  the 
long  hair  is  as  entirely  wanting  as  the 
glass  and  comb. 

ABYSSINIAN    SACRAMENT. 

The  Abyssinian  priests  have  a  singu- 
lar way  of  administering  the  sacrament, 
which  is  thus  described  in  Pearce's 
narrative.  Any  person  who  wishes  to 
receive  the  holy  elements,  has  only  to 
go  to  the  church  and  wait  until  the  pro- 
per time  ;  when  they  begin,  the  people 
stand  in  ranks,  the  greater  sort  first. 
The  communicants  go  in  order  toward 
the  two  priests,  who  stand  before  the 
altar  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  drest 
in  their  sacred  deaths.  One  holds  a 
cross  and  a  book,  the  other  a  di^^h  and  a 
spoon.  The  communicant  first  bows 
to  the  ground,  then  arises  and  kisses  the 
cross  thrice,  while  the  priest  who  holds 
it  reads  aloud  ;  he  next  opens  his 
mouth,  and  the  other  priest  puts  in  with 
a  spoon  two  mouthfuls  of  plum-pud- 
ding, after  which  he  bows,  runs  out  of 


the  church,  holding  his  hand  to  his 
mouth,  and  will  neither  spit  nor  speak 
until  sunset.  The  dried  grapes  are  un- 
derstood to  represent  the  blood,  and 
the  paste  the  body  of  Christ. 

THE    VAPOURS. 

A  very  delicate  lady  of  fashion, 
who  had,  till  her  beauty  began  to  de- 
cay, been  flattered  egregiously  by  one 
sex,  and  vehemently  envied  by  the  other, 
began  to  teel,  as  years  approached,  that 
she  was  shrinking  itilo  nobody.  Dis- 
appointment produces  ennui,  and  en- 
nui disease  ;  a  train  of  nervous  symp- 
toms succeeded  each  other  with  alarm- 
ing rapidity,  and  alter  the  advice  and 
the  consultations  of  all  the  physician* 
in  Ireland,  and  the  correspondence  of 
the  most  eminent  in  England,  this 
poor  lady  had  recourse,  in  the  last  re- 
sort, to  Lord  Trimblestone.  He  de- 
clined interfering  ;  he  hesitated  ;  but 
at  last,  after  much  intercession,  he  con- 
sented to  hear  the  lady's  complaints, 
and  to  endeavour  to  effect  her  cure  ; 
this  concession  was  made  upon  a  posi- 
tive stipulation,  that  the  patient  should 
remain  three  weeks  in  his  house  with- 
out any  attendants  but  those  of  his 
owH  family,  and  that  her  friends  should 
give  her  up  entirely  to  his  management. 
The  case  was  desperate  ;  and  any 
terms  must  be  submitted  to,  where 
there  was  a  prospect  of  relief.  The 
lady  went  to  Trimblestone  ;  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  attention  and 
politeness.  Instead  of  a  grave  and 
forbidding  physician,  herhost  she  found 
was  a  man  of  most  agreeable  manners. 
Lady  Trimblestone  did  every  thing 
in  her  power  to  entertain  her  guest,  and 
for  two  or  three  days  the  demon  of 
ennui  was  banished.  At  length 
the  lady's  vapours  returned  ;  every 
thing  appeared  changed.  Melancholy 
brought  on  a  retura  of  alarming  nervous 
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complaints,  convulsions   of  the  limbs,  kosciusko. 

perversion  of  the  understanding,   a  hor-         An  immense  mound,  or  tumulus,  af- 
ror  of  society;    in  short,  all  the  com-    ter  the  roaniier  of  the  ancients,   is  to  be 
plaints   that  are   to    be  met  with  in  an     thrown  up  on  a  mountain  in  Poland,  ia 
advertisement  enumerating  the  miseries    memory   of   Kosciusko,   and  his  name 
of  a  nervous  patient.     In  the   midst  of    inscribed   on  a   biock   of  granite  to  be 
one    of    her  most     violent    fits,    four     placed    on  the    top.     It  is  further   in- 
mutes,    dressed  in    while,  entered  her    tended  to  purchase  the  whole  mountain 
apartment,   slowly   approaching  ;   they     on   which   the  mound  is  to  be    raised, 
took    her    without     violence    in    their    with   a  piece   of  ground  as  far  as    the 
arms,  and  without  giving  her  time  to    Vistula,   to   plant    it    in    a    useful  and 
recollect  herself,   conveyt^d  her  into   a    agreeable  manner,  and  to  people  it  with 
distant  cliamber   hung   with   black,  aud     veterans   who    have   served    under    the 
lighted   with   green   tapers.     From  the    General.     They  are  to  have    the  land 
ceiling,  which    was   of  a   considerable    and  dwellings  freehold  property,  and  to 
height,    a    swing    was   suspended,    in     form   a   little  society  by    the   name    of 
which  she  was  placed  by  the  mutes,  so     Kosciusko's    Colony.     It    is   also  pro- 
as to  bv  seated  at  some  distance  from  the     posed  to  support  two  young  nieces  of 
ground.       One  of  the   mutes  set   the     Kosciusko,  who  are  in  narrow  circum- 
swing    in     motion  ;     and    as    it    ap-    stances.      To  obtain  funds  for  carrying 
proached  one  end    of    the    room,  she    this  into  effect,  it  has  been  determined 
%vas  opposed  by  a  grim,  menacing   fig-     to  apply  to  the  admirers  of  Kosciusko 
ure  armed   with  a  liuge  rod  of    birch,    in  foreign  countries. 
When  she   looked  behind  her,   she  saw  — 

a  similar  figure  at  the  other  end  of  the  antediluvian  longevity. 

room,  armed  in  the  same  manner.     The         "  It  is  said,  thai  there  were  giants  in 
terror,  notwithstanding  the  strange  cir-     the   earl.h   in   those   dai/s,"  Gen.  vi.  4. 
cumstances  which  surrounded  her,  was     But  the  word  translated  giants,  means 
not  of  that  sort  which   threatens  lite;    t^iiher  men  of  violence  ov  apostates,  who 
but  every  instant  there  was  an  immedi-     becoming  mighty,  and  raen  of  renown, 
ate  hazard  of  bodily  pain.     After  some    held  out  the  most  profligate   examples 
time,   the  mutes  appeared  again,  with    to  their  inferiors." 
great  composure  took   the  lady  out  of        Though  we  know,  that    large   fossil 
the  swing,  and   conducted    her  to   her    bones,   and    an    allegorical   personifica- 
apartment.       When  she   had     reposed    tion  of  mountains,  rocks,  meteors,  hnr- 
some  time,  a  servant  came  to  inform    ricanes,    &c.    gave    birth    to    the   term 
her  that  tea  was  ready.     Fear  of  what    giants,   among    the    heathens,    yet   we 
might  be  the  consequence  of  a  refusal,    think  from    the  above  passage,   that  the 
prevented  her  from  declining  to  appear.    Heathen    Mythologies  v/ere   the  abso- 
No  notice  was  taken  of  what  had  hap-    lute  Antediluvian  systems  of  Religion, 
pened,  and   the  evening  and  the  next         Mr.    Pruen,    in     his    work    on    the 
day    passed   without  any  attack  of  her    Liturgy,  just  published,  says,  in  quota- 
disorder.       On   the  third   day  the    va-     tion,  that  owing  to  the  longevity  of  the 
pours  returned  ;  the    mutes    re-appear-    Antediluvians,  it  is  calculated,  "  that  the 
ed,    the  menacing  flagellants   again    af-    inhabitants  alive,  at  the  time  ot  the  flood, 
frighted  her,   and  again   she  enjoyed  a    amounted  to  near  14,000,000,000,000; 
remission  of  her  complaints.      By   de-     i.  e.   fourteen    billions,   or    millions    of 
grees   the    fits   of   her  disorder  became     triillions,   whereas  the  number  supposed 
less    frequent,   the   ministration    of  her    to  be  now  living  is  not  1,000,000,000, 
tormentors  less  necessary,  and  in  time,    or  one  tourteenth  part,  a  disproportion 
the  habits  of  hypochondiiacism  were  so     hardly  conceivable, 
often  interrupted,  and  such  a  new  series         Now  Moses   was  learned    in  ail    the 
of  ideas  was  introduced  into  her  mind,    wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  we  have 
that  she   recovered   perfect  health,  and     the  express   authority  of  Diodorus  Si- 
preserved  to  the  end  of  her  life  sincere    cuius  (L.  i.)   Plutarch   in    Numa,  and 
gratitude  to  her  adventurous  ohysician,         2G     atheneum  vol,  9. 
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Pliny  (L.  vii.  c.  48)  for  saying,  that 
the  most  ancient  Egyptian  year  was  a 
mere  Lunar  month  :  and  as  we  have 
no  information  that  the  Antediluvians 
understood  Astronomy,  a  science  ante- 
cedent to  the  invention  of  a  Solar  year, 
we  consider  the  opinion  of  longevity  as 
a  mistake  ;  and  the  populousness  de- 
scribed, as  a  number  too  large  for  this 
planet  to  support,  and  manifestly  dis- 
proved by  the  providential  checks,  so 
ably  exhibited  by  Mr.  Malthus. 

SOUR    KROUT. 

The  Germans  frequently  present  at 
table  cabbage  shred  fine,  exposed  to  a 
slight  degree  of  fermentation,  salted, 
and  boiled  with  some  pepper  kernels 
and  some  bacon  ;  this  they  call  sour 
h'out :  it  ke(^  well,  and  is  useful  at 
sea  as  an  antiscorbutic.  It  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  into  this  country 
by  William  the  conqueror,  who  granted 
to  his  cook  Tezelin,  the  manor  of  Ad- 
dington,  for  making  a  mess  called 
gerout,  and  bringing  it  to  the  king's  ta- 
ble. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD  "  LADY." 

It  was  anciently  the  custom  in  Eng- 
land, for  (hose  whom  fortune  had  bless- 
ed with  affluence,  to  live  constantly  at 
their  manor  houses  in  the  country, 
where  once  a  week,  or  oftener,  the  lady 
of  the  manor  distributed  to  her  poor 
neighbours,  with  her  own  hands,  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  bread.  She  was  hence 
denominated  by  those  who  shared  her 
bounty,  the  laffdien,  which  in  Saxon 
signifies,  the  bread  giver.  A  gradual 
corruption  in  the  manner  of  pronounc- 
ing the  word  has  produced  the  modern 
term,  lady.  It  is  probable  that  from 
this  hospitable  custom,  arose  the  prac- 
tice still  universally  existing,  of  ladies 
serving  the  meat  at  their  own  tables. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  KISSING. 

Gorgias  held  the  opinion,  that  women 
were  not  to  be  honoured  according  to 
their  form,  but  their  fam(%  preferring 
actual  virtue  before  superfiiial  beauty  ; 
to  encoura<re  which  in  their  sex  funeral 
orations  were  allowed  by  the  Roman 
laws  to  be  celebrated  for  all  such  as  had 


been  either  precedents  of  a  good  and 
commendable  life,  or  otherwise  illus- 
trious for  any  noble  or  eminent  action. 
And  therefore  (lest  the  matrons  or  vir- 
gins of  Rome,  the  one  should  divert 
from  their  staid  gravity,  or  the  other 
from  their  virgin  professed  integrity,) 
the  use  of  wine  was  not  known  amongst 
them,  for  that  woman  was  taxed  with 
immodesty  whose  breath  was  known  to 
stmell  of  the  grape.  Pliny,  in  his  Nat- 
ural History,  saith  that  Cato  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  use  of  kissing  first  be- 
gan betwixt  kinsman  and  kinswoman, 
however  near  allied  or  far  off,  only  by 
that  to  know  whether  their  wives, 
daughters,  or  nieces,  had  tasted  any 
wine  ;  to  which  custom  Juvenal  seems 
to  allude  in  his  Satires  ;  as  if  the  father 
were  jealous  of  his  daughter's  conti- 
nence ;  or  if  by  kissing  her,  he  perceiv- 
ed she  had  drunk  wine.  But  kissing 
and  drinking  both  are  now  grown  to  a 
greater  custom  among  us,  than  in  those 
days  with  the  Romans.  Nor  am  I  so 
austere  to  forbid  the  use  of  either, 
though  both  may  be  abused  by  the  vi- 
cious ;  yet  at  customary  meetings,  and 
laudable  banquets,  they,  by  the  nobly- 
disposed,  and  such  whose  hearts  are 
fixed  upon  honour,  may  be  used  with 
much  modesty  and  continence. 

HAUNTED    FIELD. 

A  short  time  since  a  young  womaa 
of  Exeter,  named  Whicker  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  going  out  to  day-work  at 
her  needle,  was  passing  through  a  field, 
which  the  servants  of  the  house  she  had 
left  had  represented  to  her  as  haunted  ; 
and  the  fears  of  the  credulous  girl  being 
thus  awakent;d,  a  black  boy  having 
wrapped  himself  in  a  sheet,  concealing 
all  but  his  face  and  hands,  met  her  in 
the  path.  The  shock  was  too  strong 
for  her  reason — she  became  raving  mad 
— and  about  a  fortnight  since  was  con- 
veyed to  the  asylum,  near  Exeter,  de- 
prived of  all  those  noble  powers  of  in- 
tellect which  dignify  human  nature 
above  the  brute  creation  ;  and  though 
the  dreary  void  of  her  mind  is  occasion- 
ally irradiated  by  lucid  intervals,  she 
soon  relapses  into  insanity,  from  which 
it  is  feared  she  will  never  perfectly  re- 
cover ! 
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A  SECOND  SOLOMON. 

The  Sierra  Leone  Gazette  of  the 
25th  of  November  contains  tlie  loUow- 
iog  article  :  "  On  Friday,  the  10th  inst. 
a  select  party  was  made  to  visit  Alnia- 
my  Dailah  Mahommadoo,  on  the  Bul- 
loi)  shore.  It  was  a  secret  known  only 
to  a  very  few  in  the  colony,  that  this 
worthy  Chief  had  a  grand  festival  on 
that  day,  on  the  occasion  of  taking  to 
liimselt  16  new  wives,  in  addition  to 
the  moderate  number  of  89,  to  whom 
he  was  already  wedded  !  All  the  Chiefs 
of  the  country,  with  their  principal  re- 
tainers, were  invited.  The  company 
altogether  consisted  of  many  hundreds." 

TALMA. 

When  Talma  was  once  performing 


fines  of  the  Sahara,  to  the  Dutch  na- 
tion. Apprehensions  are  now  enter- 
tained at  Ceuta,  that  this  prince  will 
repeat  his  father's  visit,  and  again  atiark, 
thatcitddel;  but  if  the  Shereef  Muley 
Ibrahim,  should  finally  succeed  in  de- 
throning his  uncle  Soliman,  he  will 
have  many  indispensable  matters  to  ar- 
range before  he  will  be  sufficiently  at 
leisure  to  attack  Ceuta. 

[Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  seen  an  account 
that  the  new  Emperor,  Muley  Ishmael,  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed  (accidental!)  !)  at  Tetuan.] 

ORIGIN  OF  THB    NAME    OF    "  MELAN- 
CHOLY   POINT." 

A  young  officer  in  the  army  having 
raarried  a  lady  in  England,  was  order- 
ed a  short  time  afterwards  to  proceed 
to   India  with  his  regiment,  while  the 


Hamlet  at  Arras,  in  the  fifth  scene,  i^j^'g  relations,  or  the  gentleman's  own 
■where  he  is  about  to  stab  his  mother,  a  circumstances,  would  not  peimit  her  ac- 
military  stranger  was  so  overcome  by  companying  him.  They  were  there- 
the  tragic  powers  of  the  actor,  that  he  fo^g  (orced  to  separate,  and  he  proceed- 
was  earned  out  of  the  theatre.  His  ^j  j^  Bengal.  A  coriespondcnce  was 
first  words  on  recovery  were,  "  Has  he    carried  on  between  them  for  some  years ; 

and  at  length  he  persuaded  her  to  un- 
dertake a  voyage  to  India,  which  she 
accordingly  did,  and  arrived  safe  at 
Sangur  roads.  He  was  at  this  time  sta- 
tioned in  the  fort  ;  and  on  the  very  day 
of  her  arrival  in  the  river,  was  seized 
with  a  fever  of  the  country,  which  ter- 
minated his  existence,    before  his  wife. 


killed  his  mother?" 

EVENTS  NOW  TRANSPIRING  IN  MAROCCO. 

Shereef,  Muley  Ibraham,  (or  Bry- 
hime)  who  is  actually  contending  for 
the  throne  of  Marocco,  is  the  lineal 
descendant  and  lawful  heir  to  that 
throne.     He   is  the  eldest   son    of  the 


redoubtable    warrior,  the  late  Emperor  and   a  fine   child,   the   pledge  of  their 

Muley  Yezzed,   who   was   remarkably  mutual  affection,  could   reach  the  place 

well  disposed  towards  our  late    revered  where  he  lay  !  On  her  coming  into  the 

Sovereign.      The  Sultana,  Muley  Yez-  fort,    and     beholding     her     husband's 

zed's  mother,  was    an    English    or   an  corpse,   she  fell   into  a  state  of  insensi- 

Irish  woman,  who  had  been  wrecked  on  bility,  which  was  succeeded  by   that  of 

the    coast    of    West    Barbary,    whose  melancholy,  and  in   six  weeks  she   fol- 


lowed her  husband  to  the  grave  !  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  her  decline,  she  used 
to  go  out  every  day,  and  sit  some  hours 
on  the  neck  of  land  on  which  the  forJ 
is  situated,  weeping  over  her  child  : 
hence  it  acquired,  and  still  retains,  the 


beauty  was  so  attractive,  that  she  be 
came  an  inmate  of  the  harem  or  sera- 
glio, after  which  the  Emperor  Sidy 
Muhammed  became  attached  to  her, 
and  married  her.  Muley  Yezzed  had 
always     distinguished    himself  in    the 

field  of  battle ;  he  was  always  victorious    name  of  "  Melancholy  Point." 
when  he  engaged  against  his  rebellious  — 

subjects,  however  great    the    disparity  new  Holland  pine. 

of  uumbersmight  be  against  him!  He  The  Hispaniolans,  with  the  highest 
attacked,  though  unsuccessfully,  the  degree  of  pride,  challenge  any  of  the 
fortress  of  Ceuta,  which  is  consid-  trees  of  Europe  or  Asia,  to  equal  the 
ered  impregnable  on  the  land  side,  in  height  of  their  cabbage  trees,  towering 
A.  D.  1803,  with  an  immense  army,  at  to  an  altitude  of  270  feet !  The  New 
the  period  that  he  gave  bis  port  of  San-  Holland  Pine,  however,  is  stated  to  at" 
ta  Cruz,  in  South  Barbary,  oa  the  con-    tain  the  height  of  600  feet. 
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APPLE    UREAD, 

M.  Diiduit  de  Maiziereji,  a  French 
offii-er  oF  the  king's  household,  has 
invented  and  practiced  with  great  suc- 
cess, a  mi'thod  of  making  bread  of 
comnnon  apples,  very  far  superior  to 
potatoe  bread.  After  having  boiled 
one  third  of  peeled  apples,  he  btuised 
them,  while  quite  warm,  into  two- 
thirds  of  flour,  including  the  proper 
quantity  of  yeast,  and  kneaded  the 
■whole  without  water,  the  juice  of  the 
fruit  heuig  quite  sufficient.  When  this 
mixture  had  acquired  the  consistency 
of  paste,  he  put  it  into  a  vessel,  in 
which  he  allowed  it  to  rise  for  about 
twelve  hours.  By  this  |)rocess  he  ob- 
tained a  very  excellent  bread,  full  of 
eyes,  and  extremely  palatable  and  light. 

DRY    ROT. 

This  destructive  enemy  of  buildings, 
which  generally  commences  its  ravages 
in  the  cellar,  inay  be  prevented,  or  its 
progress  checked,  by  white-washing 
them  yearly,  mixing  with  the  wash  as 
much  copperas  as  will  give  it  a  clear 
ye, low  hue. 

MARSHAL    LANXES. 

The  poet  Guillard,  the  author  of 
CEdipe  a  Colonne,  and  the  intimate 
friend  of  Marshal  Lannes,  -relates  the 
fo  lowing  singular  anecdote,  which  he 
says  he  had  from  the  marshal  himself, 
■wlio  took  a  pleasure  in  repeating  it,  in 
a  manner  which  indicated  his  belief  in 
the  doctrine  ol  fatalism. 

Wtien  Lannes  served  with  Buona- 
parte in  the  grand  campaigns  of  Italy, 
nearly  all  th"  generals  of  that  fortunate 
army  were  young.  They  accordingly 
often  met  to  amuse  themselves  ;  and  the 
joy  which  success  inspired,  added  to 
the  gaiety  of  youth.  One  day  while 
they  were  assembled  at  Buonaparte's 
quarters,  the  conver'^ation  turned  on 
oracles,  although  there  was  by  no  means 
much  credulity  among  the  party.  Bu- 
onaparte, either  to  entertain  his  compa- 
ny, or  because  he  fancied  himself  gifted 
with  ()rophecy,  announced  his  intention 
ol  telling  all  their  fortunes.  The  mili- 
tary necromancer  took  their  hands  alter- 
nately, examined  the  lieutenants,  and 
seemed  to  utter  any  extravagaace  that 


struck  his  fancy.  Bursts  of  laughter, 
of  course  lollowed  every  prediction. 
It  came  to  the  turn  of  Lannes;  Buon- 
aparte took  his  hand,  looked  at  it,  drop- 
ped it  without  saying  a  word,  and  pass- 
ed to  another,  Lannes  asked  the  reasoa 
of  this  silence.  To  avoid  replying,  the 
general  in  chief  discontinued  the  amuse- 
ment, as  if  he  thought  the  child's  play 
had  lasted  long  enough.  Lannes  lu- 
sisti'd.  "  Let  us  be  done  with  il,"  said 
Buonaparte,  "  You  see  it  is  only  a  bit 
ot  folly."  The  curiosity  of  Lannes 
was,  however,  too  strongly  excited  ;  he 
returned  to  the  charge,  and  at  last  Buon- 
aparte yielded,  and  took  his  hand. 
"  Do  you  see  that  line  ?"  said  he  ;  "  it 
prognosticates  that  you  are  to  be  killed 
by  a  cannon  ball,"  "  Indeed,"  repli- 
ed Lannes,  laughing,  "  if  it  does  not 
come  soon  there  will  be  no  place  for  it 
to  hit."  He  had  then  fifteen  wounds 
on  his  body,  and  had  received  thirty- 
two,  when  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon 
ball  at  the   battle  of  Wagram. 

It  may  be  observed,  by  the  by,  that 
this  pleasantry  of  Buonaparte,  so  unfor- 
tunately verified,  was  not  likely  to  com- 
promise his  prophetic  character.  He 
might  with  perfect  safely  predict  the 
killing  of  his  generals  by  cannon  halls. 
Some  of  his  prophecies  must  have  ne- 
cessarily proved  true  ;  and  one  predic- 
tion fulfilled,  is  quite  sufficient  to  make 
the  fortune  of  a  sorcerer. 

LONGEVITY    IN     RUSSIA. 

In  all  Russia,  in  the  year  1817,  there 
were  born 

786,810  males, 
711,796  females. 
And  there  died 

423,092  males, 

405,469  females. 

Of  which,  under  5  years  208,954. 

60  years  of  age  68,723 

70     ..  ..     38,764 

80     ..  ..     16,175 

90     ..  ..      2,108 

100     ..  ..         783 

115     ..  ..  83 

120     ..  ..  51 

125     ..  ..  21 

130     ..  ..  7 

135     ..  ..  1 

140     ,.  ..  1 
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(London  Magazine.) 
SPECIMENS    OF    RUSSIAN    POETS. 

Poetry,  like  the  clemeMts  which  are  necessary  to  our  existence,  is  common  to  every  cli- 
mate ;  it  is  a  flower  tliat  will  tloiirish  in  any  soil.  Wherever  there  exists  a  certain  fiejjree 
of  mental  c iv!lizati0ii---wlierpver  the  imagination,  the  fai.cy,  and  the  sensibility  of  W)an 
have  power  to  reach  a  certain  ^tate  of  developement-— there  poetry  wiil  iiievitahly 
sprinsr  up  ;  and  wherever  those  qiuilities  attain  their  h;fjhestand  purest  state  of  existence, 
there  will  poetry  advance  to  its  loftiest  character,  and  fulfil  its  best  purpose  :— -whether  it 
be  on  burning  plains  on  the  east,  in  the  inspirina;  climate,  and  bener.tliihe  clysiaiissy  of 
thesotith,  or  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  farthest  north.  We  have  lyin^  before  us  a  little 
woik,  entitled  Russsan  Aitnoloo;y.  The  freezing  breath  of  criticism  waxes  warm  and 
genial  at  the  very  name  :  and  accordini;ly,  before  opening  the  book,  we  had  made  up 
our  mind  to  seek  for  beauties,  and  not  to  seek  for  faults. 

The  Russian  Poet,  whose  works  (judging  from  the  examples  before  us)  are  most  worthy  of 
notice,  is  Derzhavin.— Tliere  is  a  lofty  and  sustained  style  of  thought  and  feeling  about 
his  Ode,  entitled  '"  God,"  w  hich  indicates  a  high  degree  of  mental  power  and  cultivation  ; 
and  in  other  partsof  the  specimens  that  are  given  of  his  poetry,  we  discover  an  active 
and  exfursive  imagination, and  avery  vivid  and  exquisite  fancy..-Tlie  following  is  from 
the  ode  we  have  mentioned,  entitled 

<•'   GOD." 


IN  its  sublime  research,  philosophy 

May  measure  out  the  ocean-deep— may  count 

The  sands  or  the  sun's  rays — but,  God  !  for  Thee 

There  is  no  «eig;ht  nor  measur    :— none  can  mount 

Up  to  thy  mj'steries  ;  Reason's  brip^h test  spark. 

Though  kindled  by  thyliglit.ia  vain  would  try 

To  trace  Thy  counsels,  infinite  and  dark  : 

And  thought  is  lost  ere  thought  can  soar  so  high, 

Even  like  past  momt-nts  in  eternity, 

Thou  from  primeTal  nothingness  didst  call 

First  chaos,  then  existence  ;— Lord, on  Thee 

Eternity  had  its  foundation  :— all 

Springforth  from  Thee  :— of  light,  joy,  harmony. 

Sole  origin  :~all  life, all  beauty  Thine. 

Thy  vord  created  all,  and  doth  create  ; 

Thy  splendour  fills  all  space  with  rays  divine. 

Thou  art  and  vvert,  and  shalt  be !  Glorious  !  Great  I 

Light-giving,  life-sustaining  Potentate  I 

Tby  chains  the  unmeasured  universe  surround  : 

Upheld  by  Thee,  by  Thee  inspired  with  breath  '. 

Thou  the  beginning  with  the  end  hast  bound, 

And  beautifully  mingled  life  and  death  ! 

As  sparks  mount  upwards  from  the  (iery  blaze, 

So  suns  are  born,  so  worlds  spiiiig  forth  from  I'hee ; 

And  as  the  spangles  in  the  sunny  rays 

Shine  round  the  silver  snow,  the  pageantry 

Of  heaven's  bright  army  glitters  in  Thy  praise. 

A  million  torches  lighted  by  Thy  hand 

Wander  unwearied  through  the  blue  abyss  ! 


They  own  Thy  power, accomplish  thy  command. 
All  gay  with  life, all  eloquent  with  bliss. 
What  shall  we  call  them  ?    Piles  of  crystal  light— 
A  'lorious  company  of  golden  streams — 
Lamps  of  celestial  ether  burning  bright- 
Suns  lighting  systems  with  their  joyous  beams  ? 
But  Thou  to  these  art  as  the  moon  to  night. 

The  following  is  equally  worthy  of  praise.  The 
last  stanza,  and  particularly  the  couplet  in  italics, 
is  extremely  tine. 

Yes !  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  sea, 

All  this  magnificence  in  Thee  is  lost  :— 

What  are  ten  thousand  worlds  conipai-'d  to  Tliee  ? 

And  what  am /then     Heaven's  unnumbered  host, 

Though  multiplied  by  myriads, and  arrayed 

In  all  the  glory  of  sublimest  thought, 

Is  butan  atom  in  the  balance  weighed 

Against  Thy  greatness  ;  is  a  cypher  brought 

Against  infinity  !  What  am  I  then  !  Nought  ! 

Nought  !  But  the  effluence  of  Thy  light  divine. 

Pervading  worlds, hath  reach'd  my  bosom  too; 

7'es  !  in  my  spirit  doth  Thy  spirit  shine 

As  shines  the  srm-beam  in  a  drop  ofdeio  I 

Nought !  but  I  live,  and  on  hope's  pinions  fly 

Eager  towards  Thy  presence  ;  for  in  Thee 

I  live, and  breathe,  and  dwell  ;  aspiring  high. 

Even  to  the  throne  of  Thy  divinity. 

I  am,  O  God  !  and  surely  TJtou  must  be  '. 


WEDDED    LOVE.      A    FRAGMENT. 


IT  was  a  lovely  sight  to  witness,  when, 
Returning  from  his  toil  or  mountain  sport, 
Hilarion  reach'd  his  home.    By  the  rude  door 
Grew  sycamore  and  limes,  whose  boughs  hung  down 
Like  woman's  tresses, and  around  whose  trunks 
The  honeysuckle  wound  its  fragrant  arms  ; 
And  laurel  always  green,  and  myrtles,  which 
Shook  their  w  hite  buds  beneath  the  summer  moon, 
Were  there  ;  and  there,  expecting  his  return 
The  gentle  Auria,  who  each  happy  day 
Gather'd  her  fairest  fruits  to  welcome  him. 
Soft  was  the  evening's  greeting ;— one  long  kiss 
Received  and  given  told  a  world  of  love, 
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And  many  a  question  ask'd  how  absence  pass'd 

Was  answered  tenderly,  and  lovely  fears 

Attiines  would  fill  the  eyes, and  ease  the  heart,— 

—One  child,  like  Auria  fair,and  with  such  looks 

As  Hebe  mi^ht  in  early  infancy. 

Have  cast  on  Juno,  when  that  skiey  queen 

First  shew'd  her  unto  Jove  smiling,  was  born  : 

A  gentle  link  of  love,  yet  firmer  far 

Than  bonds,  (tho'  useful  these) or  forced  vows 

"Was  that  fair  child,  who  from  each  parent's  heart 

Drewjoy  and  by  communicable  signs 

(More  beautifil  than  words)  and  inurmur'd  sounds, 

Nature's  impei-fect  utterance,  told  its  own, 

And  carried  to  the  other's  heart  delight. 

Gentle  and  wedded  Love,  how  fair  art  thou, — 
How  rich,  how  very  rich,}'ft  freed  of  blame. 
How  calm  and  how  secure  .'—the  perfect  Hours 
Pass  onwards  to  futurity  with  thee. 
Without  a  sigh  or  backward  look  of  sorrow  : 
Pleasantly  on  they  pass,  never  delayed 
By  doubt,  or  vain  remorse, or  desperate  fear. 
But,  in  thy  train,  Beauty  and  blooming  Joy 
Pass  hand  in  hand, and  young-eyed  Hope,  whose  glance 
(Not  dimm'd.  yet  softened  by  a  touch  of  care,) 
Looks  forward  still;  and  serious  Happiness 
Lies  on  thy  heart,  a  safe  and  sheltered  guest. 


THE    STORM. 


A  l^isht  Piece,  after  Salvator  Rosa. 

The  night  is  dark  and  lowering — a  it  rustles! — Almighty  Warder  of  the 

black  cloud  passes  through  the  hot  sky  clouds  !  how  great  is  thy  beauty  in  the 

— vapours    rise    from   the    heath — the  tempest ! 

waning  moon,  pale  and  melancholy  dis-  Loud  and  hollow  rolls  the   distant 

appears.     Suddenly  she  chines  through  ocean — woe  to  the   mariner   who  sails 

the  parting  clouds  :  a  solitary  star  twin-  on  its   midnight  wave  !  The  wind-^od 

kles   beneath  the  murky  veil.       Light-  will  sieze  him — will  sink  him  with   his 

nings,   flashing  mid  the  sky,   reveal  its  wooden    refuge — in    the  abyss  of    the 

misty  shapes.     Far  off  rolls  the  hollow  howling  wave. 

thunder.     Every  thing  sighs  beneath  the  No  kindly  star  lights  him  to  the  shore, 

wrath  of  the  tempest-bref'ding  sky.  The  In  vain  his  young  wife  awaits  him  : — 

bat  flutters  around.       Hark!   the  tern-  in  vain   she  looks  for  the  morning  star  : 

pest  bursts  !   Fiercely  it  bends  the  to[)S  a  black  cloud   conceals  it.     Yonder  it 

of  the  trembling  trees,  blustering  among  glimmers    weak    in    the   east — the  first 

their  scattered    leaves — great  drops    of  dim  presage  of   the  dawn  !   Delay  not, 

rain  fall  heavy  from  the  .^ky.     See   the  welcome  messenger !     Haste   and  dis- 

lightning,  how  it  dazzles  !    Hark  !  how  pel  the  dark  phantoms  of  the  night. 


(Imperial  Magazine.) 


CONCLUDING    SCENE    OF   NATURE. 


When  nature  and  the  efforts  of  phy- 
sicians prove  unable  to  resist  the  malig- 
nity of  the  disease,  all  the  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  it  are  obliterated,  and  the 
concluding  scene  is  common  to  all. 

The  strength   being  almost  entirely 


his  back,  with  a  perpetual  propensity  to 
slide  to  the  bottom  of  the  bed  ;  the 
hands  shake  when  they  attempt  to  lay 
hold  of  any  thing,  and  a  continual 
twitching  is  observed  in  the  tendons  of 
his  wrist  ;  the  tongue  trembles  when  it 


exhausted,  the  patient  lies  cousiantly  on    is  pushed  forth  for  inspection,  or  all  at- 
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tempts  to  push  it  forth  are  unsuccessful ; 
a  black  and  glutinous  crust  gathers  on 
the  lips  and  teeth,  to  the  increase  and 
inconveniency  of  which  the  patient 
seems  now  insensible.  He  seems  equal- 
ly insensible  to  the  ardour  of  thirst :  he 
mutters  to  himself;  he  dozes  with  his 
mouth  half  open,  the  lower  jaw  falling 
down,  as  if  the  muscles  were  too  much 
relaxed  to  resist  its  own  gravity  ;  he 
sees  objects  indistincdy,  as  if  a  dark 
cloud  hung  before  his  eyes  ;  small  black 
particles,  called  by  physicians  muscha 
volilantes,  play,  as  it  is  believed,  before 
his  eyes,  for  he  often  catches  with  his 
hands  at  those   or  some  such  objects  of 


his  disordered  brain  ;  he  frequently  ex- 
tends his  arms  before  and  above  his 
face,  seeming  to  contemplate  his  nails 
and  lingers  ;  at  other  times  he  fumbles 
with  his  fingers,  and  picks  the  wool 
from  off  the  bed-clothes ;  he  loses  the 
power  of  retention;  the  evacuations 
pass  involuntarily;  and,  as  if  lamenting 
his  own  deplorable  condition,  tears  flow 
down  his  ghastly  countenance ;  the 
pulse  flutters  as  small  as  a  thread,  and, 
on  a  pressure  very  little  stronger  than 
common,  is  not  felt  at  all  ;  his  legs  and 
arms  become  cold,  his  nails  and  lingers 
blackish  ;  his  respiration  is  interrupted, 
by  hickups,  and  finally  by  death. 


(From  the  English  Magazines,  April  1821.) 


THE   BEWITCHED  LIEUTENANT. 

In  1817,  a  very  corpulent  gentleman,  a 
lieutenant  in  tlie  royal  navy,  appled  to  the 
Lor>t  Mayor  of  London,  under  the  following 
circumstances.  He  stated  that  the  lady  of 
the  house  where  he  lived,  her  daughter,  and 
several  of  the  lodgers,  had  conspired  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  existence,  by  means  of 
"  electricity  and  the  attractive  power  ;"  that 
they  had  utterly  deprived  him  of  his  ancle 
bones,  the  nohs  of  his  wrists,  and  had  super- 
induced a  consumption.  His  lordship  re- 
marked, that  his  appearance  by  no  means 
•warranted  that  conclusion  ;  but  he  assured 
his  lordship,  that  his  rotundity  was  occasion- 
ed by  their  contrivances,  and  that  it  consisted 
entirely  of  inflammable  matter  ;  that  they 
bad  cut  three  setons  in  his  neck,  bled  him 
four  times  on  the  arm  with  lancets,  and  sev:-n 
times  en  the  forehead  with  leeches,  and  the 
young  lady  hid  apj)lied  the  attractive  power 
with  so  much  violence,  as  to  extract  two  of 
his  teeth  !  !  which  teeth  he  produced  in  court 
in  corroboration  of  the  fact  ;  at  the  same 
time  he  handed  up  a  voluminous  written  state- 
ment of  his  grievances,  and  concluded  by 
claiming;  the  protection  of  his  lordship. 

The  Lord  Mayor  remarked,  that  he  did 
not  see  how  he  could  interfere  with  the  at- 
tractive powers  of  the  young  lady, though 
she  had  used  them  with  such  powerful  'S<  ct. 

The  Lieutenant  said,  it  was  not  against  this 
particular  family  only  that  he  had  to  com- 
plain,but  that  multitudes  were  in  the  habit  of 
toimenting  him  with  a  tube  and  a  spriiig,aiid 
it  was  lamentable  and  scandalous  to  see  a 
great  nation  conspiringagaiiist  an  individual 
who  had  served  his  country  in  so  many  bat- 
tles. 

ANECDOTE. 

The  following  singular  circumstance  occur- 
red on  the  last  evening  the  Kuig  was  af  IJiu- 
ry-!ai:e  Theatre  :— A  gentleman  of  Cltrken- 
well,  who  was  in  the  crowd,  misiiiig  his 
watch,  seized  a  man  whom  he  .supposed  had 
robbed  him,  and  challeiged  him  with  the 
wffence.    The  fellow  imtnediateiy  took  from 


his  pocket  a  watch  and  seals,  which  he  gave 
up,  and  was  suffered  to  depart.  On  return- 
ing home,  the  gentleman,  to  his  utter  astoa- 
isiiment,  found  he  had  left  his  own  watch 
hanging  up  in  his  bed-room  !  The  watch 
and  seals  given  to  him  are  worth  50  guineas. 

HAUNTED    BED-ROOW. 

Professor  Gassendi,  in  one  of  liis  letter?, 
says,  that  he  was  consulted  by  his  friend 
and  patron,  the  Count  D'Alais,  Governor  of 
Provence,  on  a  phenomenon  that  haunted 
his  bed  chamber,  while  he  was  at  Marseilles. 
For  several  successive  iiignts,  as  soon  as  the 
candle  was  taken  awa>,  he  and  his  countess 
saw  a  luminous  spectre,  sometimes  of  an  oval 
and  sometimes  of  a  triangular  form  ;  that  it 
always  immediately  disappeared  when  a 
light  was  brought  into  the  room  ;  that  he  of- 
ten struck  at  it,  but  could  discover  nothing 
solid.  Gassendi,  as  a  natural  philosopher, 
endeavoured  to  account  for  it  ;  sometimes 
attributing  it  to  some  defect  of  vision,  or  to 
some  dan.  piiess  of  the  apartment ;  insii.uating 
that  perhaps  it  might  be  sent  from  heaven  to 
him,  to  give  him  warning  in  due  time  of 
something  that  would  happen.  The  spectre 
still  continued  its  visits  all  the  time  he  stayed 
at  Marseilles.  Some  years  afterwards,  on 
their  return  to  Aix,  the  Countess  confessed  to 
her  husband  that  she  played  him  this  trick, 
by  means  of  one  of  her  women  placed  under 
the  bed  with  a  phial  of  jjhosphorus,  with  an 
intention  to  frighten  him  away  from  Mar- 
seilles, a  place  in  which  she  disliked  to  live. 

MRS.    CLARKE. 

Died,at  Stonehouse, M.Clarke,  in  the  108th 
year  of  her  age.  Sl)e  was  born  at  Dundee 
in  Scotland,  and  married  there  about  eighty 
years  since.  She  was  at  the  batilc  of  Kon- 
tenoy  with  her  husband,  who  was  afterwards 
a  Serjeai:t  of  invalids.  She  bad  15  children, 
one  of  whom  isdrummer-niajor  of  the  i!ast 
Devon  Militia.  She  lost  two  sons  at  sea.  at 
the  time  of  the  great  earthcuake,  and 
five  in  the  action  fought  against  the  French 
by  thetleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Keppel.    Tea  was  her  constant  bevejage. 
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QUEEV  OF  THE  GYPSIES.  AVheble,  that  gentleman  perfected  his  plan. 

Aged  101,  a  woman  named  Stanley,    wid-  One  of  Mr   B.'s  peculiarities  was  to  enter 

ow  of  the  late  Peter   Stanley,  well   known  eve.y  occurrence  relative    to  himself  in   a 

in  the  coij  .ties  of  "NVilt:',  Hants,  and  Dorset,  kind  of  daily   journal,  recording  even  tiiose 

by  the  designation  of  King  of  the  Gypseys.  fadlts  and  follies  which  people  in   general 

She  was  interred  at  Piddietovvn.      The  con-  are  most  aiiXK'U:>  lo  conceal. 


course  of  people  assembled  from  the  adja- 
cent villas^os  to  witness  the  closing  scene  of 
this  veiierahle  Queen  Dowager  of  the  wan- 
dering tribe,  was  im   lense. 

J.    HAYES,    ESQ. 

March^.  In  Great  Surrey-street,  Black- 
friars  Road,  in  his8^2d  year,  James  Hayes, 
esq.  who  has  left  his  valuable  estates  in  Suf- 
folk to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tomline,  Lord  Bisiiop 
of  Winchester;  and  also  the  following  ^umB 
in  Cliaritable  Donations  : — 3000/.  stock  to 
Betiilphein  Hospital  ;  10,05-);.  to  Christ's 
Hospital  for  annuities  of  lOL  each  to  the 
blin  i,  and  10,000/.  for  the  general  use  of  the 
Charity  ;  5000/.  to  the  London  Hospital  ; 
5000/.  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Chanty;  5000/. 
to  the  School  for  Indgent  Blind  ;  5000/.  to 
the  National  Society  ;  4000/.  to  the  Pa'ish  of 
Barking;  1000/.  to  Little  llford,  Essex; 
1000/.  to  St.  Gabriel's,  Fenchurch-street ; 
and  2000/.  to  Christ-church,  Surrey,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  ;  5000/.  for  the  sick  and 
maimed  seamen  in  the  merchants'  service  ; 
200/.  to  the  Company  of  Glass  Sellers  for  its 
poor;  ana  100/.  to'the  poor  of  Allhallows 
Staining,  Mark-lane. 

MARGARET    WOOO. 

At  Mnxwelltown,  iMrs.  Marg^aret  Wood, 
relict  of  Mr.  R.  Richanlson,  late  farmer  of 
the  Moss-side  of  Dumfries,  aged  81.  An  in- 
cident in  the  life  of  th.s  worthy  old  daine 
deserves  especial  remembrance  :     while  in 


From  degrading  situat.ons,  after  some 
time,  Mr.  B.  was  enabled  to  emerge,  by  the 
unexpected  arrival  ot  a  maternal  uncle  from 
India,  after  thirty  years  absence  with  a  con- 
siderable fortune.  The  property  finally  left 
to  him  and  his  mother,  at  his  uncle's  decease 
in  1798,  pl.iced  him  in  a  situation  to  intlulge  ^ 
his  pas>ioii  for  what  he  termed  "  seeing  life" 
to  the  fullest  extent.  Under  difterent  signa- 
tures he  has  been  a  communicator  to  ahijost 
every  Magazine  of  Ins  time. 

EARL    DYSART. 

March^.  At  Ham  House,  Surrey,  in  the 
82dyearof  his  age,  the  Right  ilon.  Wil- 
braham  ToUemache,  Earl  of  Dysait,  and 
Baron  Huniinglonr,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, a  Baronet,  and  High  Steward  of  the 
Borough  of  Ipswicn.  On  tlie  death  of  his 
brother  liioiiel,  th.  fourth  Earl  of  Dysart, 
Feb.  2-2.  1769,  he  succeeded  him  in  the  Earl- 
dom, and,  in  1806,  the  gallant  Lord  Viscount 
Nelson,  in  the  Migh"  Stewardship  of  the 
Borough  of  Ipswich. 

By  the  decease  of  his  Lordship,  the  very 
ancient  and  highly  respectable  family  oi" 
ToUemache  has  become  extinct  in  the  male 
line,— -a  fami*j  whicli  has  flourished  in  the 
greatest  repute, and  in  an  uninteriupted  male 
succession  in  tiie  county  of  Sulfolk,  from  the 
arrival  of  tlie  Saxons  in  this  kingdom  to  the 
present  time  ;  a  period  i.f  more  than  1300 
years.     Very  lately,  was  to  be  seen  in  the  old 


her  cradle,  a   brisk  bridegroom  came  to  her     raanor-liouse,  the  following  Inscription  : 


father's  house  to  invite  him  to  his  wedding; 
"  Rock  the  cradle,"  said  her  mother,  "  till 
I  gang  hen,  and  get  ye  a  glass  :  she'll,  may- 
be, be  yourseco?i</  wife  yet."  The  then  pro- 
posed marriage  never  took  place;  and  after 
some  seventeen  years,  siie  became  the  first 
wife  of  the  same  brisk  bridegroom  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  their  ages, 
she,  l<»  her  infinite  credit,  lived  with  him  ina 
state  of  great  connubial  happiness. 

J.  J.  BRAYFIELD,  ESQ. 


"  When  William  the  Conqueror  leigu'd  with  great 

fame, 
Bentlty  was  my  seat  and  ToUemache  was  my  name." 
The  premature  fate  of  the  late  Lord's 
three  brothers  was  most  melancholy  and  un- 
fortunate ;  and  is  pathetically  alluded  to  in 
the  elegant  inscription  which  commemorates 
the  decease  of  Lionel  Robert  ToUemache, 
the  only  son  of  one  of  them,  (viz.  the  Hon. 
John  T(dlemache),  an  Ensign  in  the  1st  reg- 
iment to   Flanders,  on  the  breaking  out  of 


The  vicissitudes  of  this  person's  life  have     the  late  war  with  France,  was  Kille;!  by  the 


not  been  few.  Born  of  decent  parents,  h 
early  love  of  reading  was  clierked  by  his 
apprenticeship  to  a  business  which,  not  suit- 
ing his  inclination,  he  aUernatcly  became  a 
weaver,  a  watch-maker,  a  watchman,  a 
bookseller,  an  author,  a  soldier,  &c.  &c. 
In  his  early  prngiess  through  these  various 
situations,  he  seldom  missed  attending  the 
execution  of  criminals  before  Newgate  and 
elsewhere,  and  was  generally  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  history,  that  he  might 
have  been  successfuJly  applied  to  as  a  kind 
of  Old  Bailey  Chronicle.  He  was  also  an 
atteulant  upon  all  the  fairs,  races,  boxmg- 
matches,  and  diversions  of  every  kind,  from 
the  matches  made    by  the  first-rate  encour 


bursting  of  a  shell  before  Valenciennes,  Ju- 
ly 14,  1793,  in-  an  assault  made  previously  to 
the  surrender  of  that  town. 

His  death  was  the  more  unforttinate,  as 
he  was  the  only  British  officer  killed  on  tlie 
occasion.  He  was  a  youth  of  uecoramon 
promise  ;  but  to  his  family  his  loss  was  irre- 
parable !  for,  by  that  fata.1  event,  it  became 
extinct,  in  the  male  line.  But  the  name  of 
Tidlcmache  has  been  unfortunate  !  The 
fatherand  two  uncles  of  this  valiant  youth, 
like  himself,  lost  their  lives  prematurely  in 
theservice  of  that  country.  His  uncle,  the 
Hon.  George  ToUemache,  ^RS  killed  by  fall- 
ing from  the  mast-head  of  the  Modesto  man- 
of-war,  at  sea;    his  father,  the    Hon.  John 


tgers  of  pugilism,  down  to  the  weekly  badg-  ToUemache,*  was  killed  in  a  duel  at  New- 
er-baiting in  Black  Bov  Alley.  From  the  '^  ork  ;  and  another  of  his  uncles,  the  Hon. 
observations  made  in  the"  indulgence  of  these  JVilliiim  ToUemache,  was  lost  in  the  Repulse 
habits,  he  was  first  convinced  of  the  want  of  frigate  in  a  hurricane,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
a  Sporting  Magazine,  which  idea  being  sub  So  many  instances  of  disaster  are  rarely  to 
mitted  by'^a  friend  of  his  to  the  late  Mr.'  John     be  met  with  in  the  same  family. 

*  The  quarrel  oiiginated  ina  Sonnet,  writUn  by  Capt.  Pennington,  of  the  Guards,  whicli  Capt.  ToUe- 
mache coiiiideied  asreflectingon  the  supposed  wit  of  his  Lady.  After  firing  a  brace  of  pistol»  each,  with- 
out effect,  they  drew  their  swords.  Capt.  ToUemache  was  run  through  the  heart,  and  Capt.  Pennington 
I'sceivcd  sever,  wounds  so  severe,  that  his  life  wai  despaired  of  for  some  time  after. 
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(European  Magazine.) 
THE      CAVALIER     IN     FRANCE. 

A  TALE  OP  THE  17tH  CENTORT. 


^I^HE  inhabitants  of  the  small  town 
of  Ussei,  in  France,  have  always 
been  remarkable  for  a  conceited  love  of 
distinction,  and  an  opinion  of  their 
own  importance,  which  has  frequently 
rendered  them  the  dupes  of  adventurers, 
who  have  chosen  to  turn  this  weakness 
to  their  profit  or  amusement  ;  in  the 
year  1659  a  trick  was  played  upon 
them  which  furnished  a  standing  joke 
at  their  expense,  to  all  the  neighbour- 
ing  provinces. 

After  the  total  defeat  of  the  cause  of 
Charles  I.  in  England,  those  of  his  ad- 
herents who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
effect  an  escape,  sought  a  refuge  on  the 
continent  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
victorious  rebels.  Among  these  was 
Sir  Hugh  Rashleigh,  a  cavalier,  who 
was  no  less  distinguished  for  the  cour- 
age which  he  had  displayed  on  many 
occasions  to  the  service  of  the  royal 
cause,  than  for  a  vivacity  of  disposition, 
and  an  uncontrollable  love  of  fun, 
which  induced  him  to  run  any  risks 
and  to  undertake  any  adventure  that 
promised  to  favour  his  darling  passion. 
He  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  the 
town  of  Harville,  where,  in  spite  of  the 
narrowness  of  his  income,  consisting 
only  of  the  niggard  bounty  of  the  French 
Court  and  the  uncertain  supplies  which 
he  received  from  his  friends  in  England, 
he  contrived  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  and 
hunted  amusement  wherever  it  might 
be  found.  In  Harville  there  lived  a  rich 
and  beautiful  widow,    Madame  P'Ar- 
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gencourt  ;  it  is  true  she  was  as  arrant 
a  coquette  as  ever  managed  the  artillery 
of  a  pair  of  fine  black  eyes  ;  but  Sir 
Hugh  was  smitten,  and  paid  most  as- 
siduous court  to  her.  She  was  by  far 
too  desirable  not  to  have  more  than  one 
lover.  To  give  a  correct  list  of  them 
would  be  impossible.  The  most 
prominent  whom  she  counted  in  her 
train,  besides  Abbees  out  of  number, 
were  a  rich  Farmer  General,  a  Gascoa 
Oflicer  who  had  been  a  Lieutenant, 
but  who  deserved  as  he  said  to  be  a 
Captain,  and  who  therefore  did  him- 
self the  justice  to  affix  this  title  to  his 
name,  and  announced  himself  as  M.  le 
Capitaine  Millebombes.  This  pseudo 
Captain  for  length  of  pedigree,  of  whis- 
kers, and  of  sviord,  might  match  any 
Bobadil  in  the  universe.  Another  of 
the  lady's  lovers  was  a  Procureur,  a  sly, 
insinuating  knave,  in  the  curls  of  whose 
wig  lurked  more  guile  than  in  a  college 
of  Jesuits,  and,  though  last  not  least  ia 
his  ovs^n  dear  love,  le  Comte  Sansterre, 
whose  ancestors  were  once  the  lords  o£ 
an  extensive  territory,  but  who  had 
left  their  illustrious  descendant  little  to 
subsist  on,  save  their  title,  and  that  on- 
ly because  it  would  not  sell. 

The  widow  was  of  a  joyous  tempe- 
rament, perfectly  aware  of  the  force  of 
her  charms,  and  the  attraction  of  her 
fortune,  and  though  extremely  good 
tempered,  she  took  much  more  delight 
in  teazing  her  lovers  than  in  any  other 
feminine    gratification.       She    would 
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forego  the  pleasure  of  tearing  to  pieces 
a  spick  and  span  new  reputation,  for 
that  of  raising  their  ire.  She  would 
doubt  the  riches  of  the  Farmer  General, 
impeach  the  often-sworn-to  courage  of 
the  Gascon,  hesitate  upon  the  sound- 
ness of  the  Procureur's  legal  knowledge, 
enquire  into  the  situation  cf  the  Count's 
domains,  whom  she  once  provokingly 
asked  whether  a  Chateau  on  the  beau- 
ties of  which  he  was  most  eloquently- 
expatiating  was  not  en  Espagne,  and 
affect  to  disbelieve  the  firm  manly  affec- 
tion of  Sir  flugh.  She  was  not,  how- 
ever, quite  30  seiiish  as  coquettes  are 
in  general,  and  although  she  laughed 
at  all  her  lovers  in  their  turn,  she  could 
not  resist  the  attentions  of  Sir  Hugh, 
which  were  so  void  of  affectation  and 
so  different  from  the  means  pursued  by 
her  other  admirers.  Frank,  mirthful 
and  true,  brave  as  his  own  sword,  he 
told  his  love  without  pretence  or  exag- 
geration, and  offered  to  the  sprightly 
widow  the  affections  of  as  honest  a 
heart  as  any  in  the  French  King's  do- 
minions ;  he  explained  the  loss  of  his 
estates,  his  present  poverty,  and  was  at 
least  so  fortunate  as  to  excite  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  four  worthy  gentlemen  who 
have  been  mentioned,  and  who  resolv- 
ed to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
bis  attempts.  He,  however,  uncon- 
scious of  their  plots,  pursued  his  suit 
wiih  ardour,  and  had  succeeded  in 
making  the  lady  look  serious  for  the 
space  of  ten  minutes,  (a  thing  never  be- 
fore achieved  by  mortal  man)  when  at 
the  moment  he  thought  he  had  fixed 
her  for  ever,  she  suddenly  broke  up  the 
conversation  by  telling  him  she  had  re- 
solved never  to  marry  any  man  below 
the  degree  of  a  prince.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  endeavoured  to  bring  her  back 
to  the  favourable  temper  in  which  she 
had  been  a  moment  before  :  it  was 
gone,  and  at  length  he  took  his  leave, 
much  mortified,  and  swearing  that  the 
moon,  and  the  wind,  and  April  showers, 
and  all  other  uncertain  things,  were  less 
fickle  than  a  French  widow.  As  he 
traversed  the  streets  towards  his  own 
home,  not  a  little  ruffled  by  his  disap- 
pointment, he  saw  by  the  light  of  the 
mooa  four  men  standing  in   his  path. 


It  was  nearly  midnight  and  the 
streets  were  silent  and  empty.  Just  as 
he  reached  them  they  all  lour  drew  on 
him  and  desired  him  to  stop.  Four 
to  one  are  odds  it  must  be  confessed, 
but  so  much  the  more  occasion  for  reso- 
lution in  the  encounter,  and  Sir  Hugh, 
quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  attack, 
drew  his  sword  and  placing  his  back 
against  a  door  post  asked  what  they 
meant.  The  tallest  man  stepped  for- 
ward, and  lowering  the  point  of  his 
sword  addressed  him,  when  he  imme- 
diately recognised  the  voice  of  his  Gas- 
con rival. 

"  Stranger,''  said  he,  "  before  the 
swift  lightning  of  my  faithful  steel,  and 
those  of  my  friends  here,  shall  separate 
your  heretic  soid  from  your  already- 
more-than-half-dead  body,  my  com- 
passion induces  me  to  offer  you  terms 
upon  which  your  existence  may  be  pre- 
served. You  address  the  Lady  D'Ar- 
gencourt  ;  renounce  her,  and  breathe 
our  air  in  safety  ;  refuse,  and  in  one 
moment  destruction  falls  upon  your 
luckless  head.  Answer  ;  the  fates  at- 
tend your  response." 

Sir  Hugh,  whom  the  danger  could 
not  prevent  from  laughing,  replied,  "  I 
have  nothing  to  say  to  you  en  this  sub- 
ject, but  if  you  value  your  health, 
let  me  advise  you  to  stand  back.  For 
further  answer,  it  is  at  the  point  of  my 
sword,  whence  you  must  take  it." 

"  Fall  on  then,"  cried  the  Gascon  to 
his  friends  as  he  began  the  attack.  Sir 
Hugh  parried  his  blow,  and  making  a 
fierce  lunge  in  return,  the  unfortunate 
Captain  fell  at  his  feet.  The  other 
three  assailants  stood  a  moment  aghast, 
but  Sir  Hugh  pressing  upon  them,  two 
very  fairly  ran  away,  and  the  third,  fal- 
ling on  his  knees,  implored  for  mercy. 
This  he  found  was  the  Farmer  General, 
from  w  horn  he  learned  that  the  other 
two  were  the  Count,  and  the  Procureur. 

He  desired  him  to  rise  and  assist  him 
in  examining  the  Captain,  they  turned 
him  over  but  he  was  lifeless. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  Cavalier,  "  you 
must  thank  yourselves  for  this  mis- 
chance, which,  though  it  has  happened 
in  iny  owa  defence,  I  must  ever  de- 
plore." 
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''  O  !  Sir,"  said  the  Farmer,  "  it 
was  not  our  intention  to  injure  you. 
The  poor  gentleman  at  your  feet  said 
you  would  not  fight  us  all,  and  that 
you  would  he  easily  frightened  out  of 
your  pretensions  to  Madame  D'Argea- 
court," 

"  His  calculations  have  deceived 
him,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  "  but  I  must 
hasten  away  for  the  present,  until  the 
affair  is  arranged." 

"  Spare  my  life,"  said  the  Farmer, 
"and  I  will  furnish  you  with  the  means 
of  escape." 

"  Agreed,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  who  be- 
gan to  feel  the  danger  of  his  situation, 
and  thought  it  wise  to  take  advantage 
of  the  terror  of  his  discomfited  rival. 
Bearing  the  body  of  theGascon  between 
them,  they  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
the  Farmer  General,  who  opening  the 
garden  gate  with  a  private  key,  entered, 
and  having  deposited  the  body  which 
was  still  warm  on  a  seat,  hurried  to  the 
stable.  The  Farmer  saddled  his  best 
horse  for  Sir  Hugh,  and  pointing  out  a 
high  hedge  at  the  bottom  of  his  grounds, 
toldhim  the  gates  cf  the  town  beingshut, 
his  only  means  of  escaping  would  be 
to  leap  that  fence  and  swim  a  river  a 
little  beyond  it.  Sir  Hugh,  who  was 
a  Leicestershire  man,  made  nothing  of 
the  leap,  and  the  Farmer  walked  back 
to  his  dead  brother  in  arms. 

Sir  Hugh  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  soon  got  into  the 
high  road.  He  was  at  a  loss  where  to 
go,  but  recollecting  that  he  had  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  the  Count  de 
Bansson  to  accompany  him  in  a  boar 
hunt,  he  turned  his  horse's  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  Chateau.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  Norman  horse  with  which 
his  frightened  rival  had  furnished  him, 
brought  him  in  two  hours  hard  riding 
to  the  place  of  his  destination.  It  was 
now  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
he  found  the  male  part  of  the  company 
still  up  wearing  away  the  night.  Hav- 
ing sent  for  the  Count,  he  imparted  to 
him  his  unlucky  rencontre,and  requested 
he  would  afford  him  the  asylum  of  his 
house  for  a  short  time  until  he  should 
hear  the  fate  of  the  wounded  man. 
The  Count  with  the  warmest  expres- 
sions of  regret  for  the  accident  promis- 


ed his  assistance  and  to  furnish  the  nec- 
essary means  of  retreat  in  case  of  the 
worst,  and,  this  being  arranged,  he  in- 
sisted upon  Sir  Hugh's  joining  the  party. 
The  conversation  here  turned  upon  tlie 
remarkable  gullibility  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ussel,  which  was  situated  just  two 
leagues  from  the  Count's  Chateau. 
Among  the  company  was  a  Mons. 
Chabanes,  who  was  the  Bailli  of  Ussel. 
He  was  foremost  in  ridiculing  his  co- 
citizens,  and  relating  numerous  instan- 
ces of  their  folly,  said  he  believed  no 
imposture  would  be  too  gross  for  them 
to  credit,  that  any  of  the  present  com- 
pany for  instance,  might  pass  themselves 
off  for  the  Prester  John,  or  the  Kam 
of  Tartary,  or  any  other  fictitious  po- 
tentate without  any  danger  of  detection. 

"  What  say  you,"  said  the  Count, 
"  to  having  some  sport  with  these  sapi- 
ent citizens.  We  have  two  leisure 
days  before  our  boar  hunt — can  we 
not  contrive  to  pass  them  agreeably  in 
this  manner?" 

The  company  all  applauded  this  idea, 
but  the  difficulty  was  how  they  should 
put  it  in  practice.  Chabanes  at  length 
suggested  that  some  one  should  person- 
ate a  Grecian  Prince,  this  character  be- 
ing least  liable  to  suspicion,  from  a 
Prince  of  that  nation  liaving  lately  paid 
a  visit  to  the  King  at  Versailles  on  his 
passing  thro'  France.  This  was  unan- 
imously agreed  to,  and  the  choice  fell 
upon  Sir  Hugh,  both  from  his  known 
spirit  in  keeping  up  any  sort  of  amusing 
enterprize,  and  from  his  speakingFrench 
with  a  foreign  accent.  He  immediately 
undertook  the  character, — the  company 
determined  to  put  their  scheme  in  prac- 
tice on  the  morrow,  and  Sir  Hugh  hav- 
ing arrived  so  sudd^»'y  it  was  resolved 
to  let  no  more  than  the  present  company 
into  the  secret.    The  party  then  retired. 

On  their  assembling  the  next  morn- 
ing, one  of  them  had  prepared  letters  as 
from  the  Court  directed  to  the  Bailli  of 
Ussel,  requiring  him  to  treat  the  Prince, 
who  was  travelling  thro'  the  province 
and  might  pass  his  town,  with  all  the  re- 
spect due  to  his  high  rank,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  ancient  town  of  Ussel.  The 
plot  of  the  masquerade  was  now  laid 
down,  the  parts  were  allotted,  and 
Chabanes  was  to  set  off  immediately  to 
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prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  Grecian 
Prince.  It  was  thought  expedient  to 
admit  the  ladies  to  their  council,  and  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  their  good  taste 
and  assistance  as  to  the  habits  and  deco- 
rations of  the  Prince  and  his  suite. 
They  approved  of  the  project,  and  set 
about  the  necessary  preparations  with 
much  alacrity. 

Chabanes  delighted  beyond  measure 
at  this  opportunity  of  bantering  some  of 
the  most  self-important  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  no  sooner  arrived  at  Ussel  than 
he  convened  the  Mayor  and  Council  of 
the  town.  With  the  utmost  gravity  he 
detailed  to  them  in  a  pompous  speech 
all  the  lies  he  could  invent  about  this 
Prince,  who  he  said  was  then  incog,  at 
the  Chateau  of  the  Count  :  he  laid  be- 
fore them  the  letters  from  the  Court, 
and  painted  most  glowingly  the  advanta- 
ges which  the  inhabitants  were  to  derive 
from  the  good  offices  the  prince  might 
perform  for  them  with  the  King. 

The  three  greatest  men  in  the  town  of 
Ussel  were  the  Lieutenant  General,  the 
Cure,  and  a  little  Physician.  They 
readily  swallowed  the  deception,  and 
having  each  made  a  speech  in  which 
they  displayed  their  eloquence  and  their 
utter  contempt  for  a  servile  obedience 
to  the  rules  of  grammar,  they  arranged 
the  reception  of  the  mighty  Grecian. 
The  Lieutenant's  house  was  to  be  his 
quarters  during  the  stay,  an  embargo 
was  laid  upon  all  the  good  things  in  the 
market  for  his  table,  and  as  Chabanes 
had  particularly  impressed  upon  them 
that  the  Prince  travelled  incog,  they  de- 
termined therefore  to  give  him  a  public 
entree.  They  then  hurried  away  to 
powder  their  wigs  and  put  on  their  hol- 
iday coats  for  the  occasion.  TheLieu- 
tenant  drew  out  his  Militia,  a  motley 
company,  whose  manner  of  firing  was 
so  peculiarly  perverse,  that  when  they 
mtended  to  give  &  volley  it  had  the  ef- 
fect of  a  feu  dejoie.  The  Cure  march- 
ed his  Choir,  Sexton,  Sacristan,  and 
Bell-ringer,  ontat  the  head  of  the  train- 
ed bands.  The  Physician  assumed  a 
double  portion  of  importance,  and  ac- 
companied the  Cure,  decorated  with  a 
walking  cane  as  big  as  himself.  An 
avant-courier  announced  the  approach 
of  the  Prince.       First    came   twelve 


mules  loaded  with  the  Prince's  baggage. 
Then  twelve  of  the  Count's  hunters  with 
long  housings,  and  cloths  nearly  cover- 
ing them,  these  were  said  to  be  Arabi- 
ans. A  body  of  twenty  gentlemen  in 
hunting-dresses  who  had  arrived  at  the 
Count's  to  join  the  hunt  accompanied 
them  as  an  escort.  Sir  Hugh  rode  at 
a  short  distance  with  the  Count  de 
Bansson  beside  him.  He  was  dressed 
in  the  Eastern  costume,  mounted  on  a 
very  fine  horse,  and  looked  so  much  like 
a  Prince,  that  he  might  have  deceived 
more  acute  persons  than  the  worthy  in- 
habitants of  Ussel.  The  Count's  valet 
de  chambre  followed,  dressed  also  a  la 
Grecque,  representing  the  Prince's  fa- 
vourite, and  several  otiier  servants  and 
retainers  brought  up  the  rear. 

As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  outer 
gate  of  the  town  of  Ussel,  an  old  cannon 
which  had  not  smelt  powder  for  an  age 
was  discharged,  and  the  military  and 
ecclesiastical  troops  of  the  Cure  and 
the  Lieutenant  occupied  the  sides  of 
the  road  where  one  party  began  to  sing 
Te  Deum,  and  the  other  to  fire  their 
feu  de  joie. 

In  this  state  the  Prince  was  conduct- 
ed to  the  house  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion. Dinner  was  served  to  him  in 
great  style,  in  the  grand  hall,  on  a  table 
which  had  been  hastily  prepared,eleva- 
ted  only  one  foot  from  the  ground  in 
the  Eastern  style.  Sir  Hugh  seated 
himself  gracefully  and  with  a  remarka- 
ble gravity.  The  Count  de  Bansson 
was  on  his  left,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
escort  round  the  table.  The  galleries 
were  filled  with  the  beauties  of  Ussel  ; 
the  young  ladies  darted  long  tender 
glances  from  their  downcast  lids,  and 
prayed  devoutly  that  the  lords  of  their 
hearts  might  be  as  beautiful  and  as  ele- 
gant as  the  young  Greek.  Widows, 
and  ladies  of  more  mature  age,  looked 
out  more  boldly,  and  only  withdrew 
their  eyes  when  they  happened  to  meet 
his,  and  then  rather  with  a  well-dissem- 
bled confusion  than  any  real  bashful- 
ness.  The  lower  part  of  the  hall  was 
crowded  with  people,  who  had  neither 
rank  nor  interest  enough  to  procure  a 
nearer  view  of  the  Prince. 

The  dinner  was  despatched  with  con- 
siderable gravity,  the  Prince  speaking 
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French  well  but  with  a  foreign  accent. 
Seeing  the  Cure,  the  Lieutenant  Gene- 
ral, and    the    Physician    standing  near 
him,  he  leaned  back  to  the  Valet   who 
represented  his  favourite,  and  chattered 
to  him  in  an  unmeaningjargon,and  was 
adroitly  answered  in  the  same  manner. 
Neither  of  them  could  suppress  a  smile 
at  the  appearance  of  intense   curiosity 
•which  these  gentlemen  manifested,  and 
this  led  the  citizens  to   suppose  it  was 
some  very  good  joke  which  the  Prince 
and  his  favourite  were  enjoying.     The 
Lieutenant  grinned,  the  Cure  affected  to 
look  wise  and  bashful  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, while  the  Physician,  half  shutting 
his  lack-lustre  eyes,  seemed   trying  to 
support  his  gravity  in  spite  of  himself. 
He  bad  read  Hippocrates   in  the  origi- 
nal, once,  but  it  was  many  years  since, 
and  with  an  air  of  great  importance  told 
his  colleagues  they  talked    Greek,    but 
that  it  was  a  little   corrupted  from  the 
ancient  purity  of  the   language.     The 
Curate,  who  had  not  quite  forgotten  the 
sound  of  some  Greek  which  had  been 
flogijed  into  him    at   college,   thinking 
that   the    Prince's    language   sounded 
something  like    his   old   acquaintance, 
corroborated  the  Physician,    while  the 
Lieutenant,  who, bolder  than  his  friends, 
determined   to  make  a  dash,   declared 
that  it  was  not  only  pure  Greek,  but  the 
purest   and  most  elegant  he    had  ever 
heard,  (and  he  told  the  truth  ;)  that  he 
had  perfectly  comprehended  all  that  his 
Highness  had   said,   and  that  if  others 
had  not  done  so    likewise,  it  was   be- 
cause they  had  learned  only  from  books, 
by  which  the  natural  accents  could  not 
be  conveyed. 

The  conversation  became  more  gene- 
ral and  was  carried  on  in  French  ;  the 
Prince  made  a  most  eloquent  eulogium 
on  the  virtues,  talents,  and  courage  of 
the  King.  He  said  he  should  return  to 
his  own  country  witha  most  lively  sense 
of  his  Majesty's  goodness  which  had 
been  particularly  manifested  towards 
him,  for  that  he  had  never  preferred  any 
request  to  his  Majesty  which  had  not 
been  graciously  complied  with.  The 
Lieutenant  General  hereupon  whispered 
his  colleagues,  and  after  a  short  consul- 
tation,they  advanced  to  the  Prince,  and 
with  the  most  profound  reverences  be- 


sought his  Highness  that  he  would  use 
his  powerful  influence  with  his  Majesty 
to  obtain  fer  them  a  remission  of  the 
duties  payable  by  the  town. 

The   Prince,  after   a  few  enquiries, 
promised  with  the  utmost   afTability  to 
grant  their  request.     '  Remind  me,'  said 
he  turning  to  his  favourite,  '  to  write  to 
my  good   friend  and  brother  the  King 
immediately.'      The   petitioners    with- 
drew and  giving  a  signal  to  the  folks  at 
the  lower  end  of  the   hall,   called    out 
with    all    their  lungs,  "  God    save  the 
King  1  God  save  the  Grecian  Prince,  he 
has  promised  to  speak  for  us.   Huzza  !" 
The  ladies  waved  their   handkerchiefs, 
and  the  Prince's  popularity  was   estab- 
lished.    Immediately  after  this  scene  an 
incident  took   place  which  might  have 
produced  disagreeable  consequences  to 
his  Highness,  but  for  the  obstinacy    of 
his  friends  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall. 
The  Procureur  who  had  ran  away  from 
him  in  the  streets  of  llarville  was  mixed 
among  the  populace.     He    recognized 
the  Prince  to  be  his  rival,  Sir  Hugh,  and 
immediately    communicated   his  .■suspi- 
cions to  those  who  were  near  him.  They 
happened,  however,  to  produce  an  effect 
direcdy  contrary  to  that   which  he  in- 
tended ;  for  the  mob,  instead  of  giving 
credit  to  his  tale,  began    to    pummel 
him  for  daring  to    insinuate  any   thing 
against  his  Highness.     They  perform- 
ed this  operation   so  noisily   that  it  at- 
tracted the  attention   of  the  persons  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall.     The  Lieu- 
tenant and  Cbabanes  came  down  upon 
hearing   the  disturbance,  and   learning 
the  cause  of  it,  they  thought  the  ofl'en- 
der  was  in    very  good   hands,  and  re- 
commended   them    to    turn    him    out. 
"  What  shall    we  do  with  him  ?"  said 
a    little  red-nosed  cobler  to  Chabanes, 
as  they  were   handing  the    unfortimate 
Procureur  down  the  steps  of   the  hall. 
Chabanes'  ej'e    fell  upon   a  large  stone 
basin   in  the  fore  court,  used  for  water- 
ing horses,  and  heiinmediately  replied 
with  a  tone  of  affected  pity,  "Oh,  don't 
duck  him."     The  most  trifling  bint,  if 
it  is  a  good  one,  is  enough  for  a   mob  ; 
— they    hurried   the    Procureur  to    the 
basin,    and   before  he    could    say  two 
words  soused  him  neck  and  heels  into 
it: — They  were    about  to  repeat  the 
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operation,  but  at  Chabanes'  intreaty 
they  desisted,  and  the  moistened  lawyer 
sneaked  off  dripping  like  a  water-span- 
iel. Upon  their  return  to  the  hall,  they 
found  the  Prince  about  to  retire, to  take 
according  to  the  Eastern  custom  his 
siesta.  As  soon  as  he  was  alone  with 
Chabanes,  he  inquired  about  the  means 
of  his  retreat.  The  Bailli  informed 
him  he  had  disposed  the  horses  of  his 
troop  a  short  distance  out  of  the  town, 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  suite  was  ac- 
quainted with  it.  That  it  was  proposed 
to  set  off  on  thnr  return  as  soon  as  the 
town  should  be  quiet.  Ha  then  related 
the  affair  of  the  Procureur  to  his  great 
satisfaction,  and  informed  him  that  a 
ball  was  to  be  given  in  honour  of  him. 
After  a  short  rest,  the  Prince  prepared 
to  resume  his  character.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  the  hall,  he  was  addressed  in  a 
long  set  speech  by  the  Prior  of  a  con- 
vent in  the  neighbourhood,  who  after 
ascribing  to  his  Highness  the  possession 
of  every  virtue  under  Heaven,  conclu- 
ded by  beseeching  his  charitable  dona- 
tion for  the  support  of  his  monks.  The 
Prince,  paying  the  reverend  beggar 
some  compliments  upon  his  eloquence, 
desired  his  favourite  to  set  down  ten 
louis  d'ors  for  the  convent,  and  ihePrior 
was  dismissed  as  well  content  as  if  he 
had  had  the  money  in  his  purse. 

The  Lieutenant  and  his  colleagues 
had  prepared  th(j  freedom  of  their  City, 
tvhich  they  now  presented  to  the  Prince 
with  much  ceremony,  and  he  was  en- 
rolled a  burgess  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Ussel,  with  the  privilege  of  carrying  on 
certain  trades  mentioned  there  within 
the  precincts.  The  Prince  assured  them 
of  the  high  sense  he  entertained  of  this 
honour :  and  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing was  spent  in  dancing.  Chabanes 
having  intimated  that  the  Prince  was 
fatigued  with  his  journey,  the  party 
broke  up,  and  the  worthy  chiefs  of  U:i- 
sel  retired  highly  delighted  v/ith  the  af- 
fability of  the  Prince,  and  dreamt  of 
the  signal  honours  which  would  be  be- 
stowed upon  them  in  the  morning  by 
the  generous  foreigner. 

As  soon  as  the  town  was  silent,  and 
the  melodious  snoring  of  its  inhabitants 
gave  notice  of  the  soundness  of  their 
slumbers,  every  thing  having  been  pre- 


viously arranged,  the  Prince,  accompa- 
nied by  his  suite,  set  otf  on  his  return. 
Ill  a  short  time  they  reached  tbeChateau, 
where  they  found  the  ladies,  of  course 
very  desirous  to  hear  all  the  particulars. 
As  soon  as  their  curiosity  had  been  sat- 
istiid,  the  Couete-is,  putting  on  a  very 
grave  look,  told  the  mock  Prince  that 
she  had  very  bid  news.  "  The  Farmer 
General,"  said  she,  "  has  succeeded  iu 
tracing  you  to  this  place,  and  he  has  ar- 
rived here,  accompanied  by  a  person 
who  possesses  such  an  authority  as  you 
m>  1st  obey,  and  who  has  vowed  not  to 
leave  this  house  without  you  :  they  are 
even  now  here."  Sir  Hugh  was  a  little 
discomposed,  as  may  be  supposed,  but 
putting  the  best  face  upon  it  be  could, 
he  said,  "  if  there  was  no  means  of 
avoiding  it,  he  must  submit."  He  was 
turning  round  to  speak  to  the  Count, 
when  the  Farmer  General,  who  had 
been  standing  behind  some  of  the  com- 
pany, advanced  towards  him  with  a  se- 
rene air  and  a  smirking  countenance, 
and  begged  to  assure  him  of  the  correct- 
ness of  every  part  of  theCountess's  state- 
ment. "  Sir,"  said  the  knight,  angrily, 
"  when  I  recollect  the  terms  upon  which 
we  parted,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  I  am 
surprised  to  see  you  engaged  on  such  an 
errand.  I  desire  to  have  no  conversa- 
tion with  you,  but  recollect,  that,  this 
affair  once  adjusted,  I  shall  hold  you  to 
strict  account  for  this  dishonourable 
conduct.  Allow  me.  Madam,"  turn- 
ing to  the  Countess,  "  to  retire,  that  I 
may  take  off  this  habit,  and  accompany 
the  person  who  [  understand  is  waiting 
to  take  me." 

"  No  !"  said  a  voice  which  thrilled 
to  the  heart  of  Sir  Hugh,  "  I  do  not 
consent."  The  curtain  of  an  inner  room 
was  withdrawn,  and  Madame  D'Argen- 
court  stood  before  him.  "  I  vowed," 
continued  she,  "  I  would  marry  none 
but  a  Prince,  and  nothing  else  will  I  be 
contented   with." 

Sir  Hugh  more  than  ever  astonished 
begged  that  some  good  christian  would 
explain  these  mysteries  to  him.  Mad- 
ame D'Argencourt  then  told  him  "that 
upon  the  return  of  the  Farmer  to  M. 
Millebombes,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
him  upon  his  legs.  Upon  a  minute  ex- 
amination they  discovered  that    it  was 
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only  his  cloak  that  had  been  wounded 
and  that  he  was  perfectly  whole.  The 
valiant  Captain  said  that  as  he  was  con- 
vinced he  was  not  wounded,  he  must 
have  been  seized  with  a  fit,  which  he 
bad  been  subject  to  on  similar  occasions. 
The  Farmer,  however,  not  being  satis- 
fied with  this  explanation,  nor  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Captain,  coolly  shewed 
him  to  the  door,  and  the  next  morning 
waited  upon  the  widow  to  relate  the 
adventure.  She  frankly  confessed  thatSir 
Hugh's  conduct  had  increased  the  good 
opinion  she  had  before  entertained. 

"  By  way  of  making  you  every  a- 
mends  for  his  attack,"  said  the  widow, 
"  he  offered  to  accompany  me  in  search 
of  you,  and  if  your  Highness's  sudden 
elevation  has  tiot  altered  the  sentiments 
you  entertained  when  I  last  saw  you, 
perhaps  the  consequences  of  this  adven- 
ture may  not  be  disagreeable  to  you." 

Sir  Hugh  threw  himself  at  her  feet, 
and  kissing  her  hand,  vowed  an  un- 
changeable devotion.  He  shook  the 
Farmer  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  vow- 
ed that,  next  to  M.  Millebombes,  who 
invented  the  enterprise,  he  was  his  best 
friend.  The  Count,  who  had  purpose- 
ly withdrawn  while  this  trick  was  play- 
ed upon  his  friend,  now  returned,  and 


declared  that  the  betrothed  parties 
should  not  quit  his  house  till  they  were 
man  and  wile.  The  widow  had  gone  too 

far  to  retract,  so she  consented,  and 

the  next  day  was  fixed  lor  the  wedding. 

Before  the  inmates  of  the  Chateau 
had  risen,  the  inhabitants  of  Ussel  found 
they  had  been  most  egregiously  duped, 
and  after  expressing  much  astonishment, 
and  feeling  much  mortification,  they, 
resolved  to  be  wiser  another  time. 

Chabanes  appeared  most  hurt  of  the 
whole  of  the  citizens,  and  not  able,  as 
he  said,  to  shew  himself  after  being  the 
object  of  such  an  imposition,  he  quitted 
Ussel  to  be  present  at  the  wedding, — 
by  way  of  overcoming  his  chagrin. 

The  nuptials  were  concluded  with 
great  pomp  :  and  a  few  months  after- 
wards the  restoration  of  Charles  the 
2nd  to  his  throne  reinstated  Sir  Hugh 
in  the  possession  of  his  paternal  do- 
mains in  Leicestershire,  where  he  im- 
mediately retired  with  his  charming 
widow  :  and  the  recollection  of  being 
a  Greek  Prince,  and  a  Burgher  of  Us- 
sel, with  the  circumstances  attending 
them,  furnished  amusement  for  many  a 
winter  evening  by  bis  own  fire-side  ia 
England. 


(London  Magazine.) 
ON    THE    SONGS    OF   THE    PEOPIE    OF   GOTHIC,    OR   TEUTONIC    RACE. 


JX^HE  character  of  a  people  is  faith- 
-^  fully  expressed  in  their  popular 
songs.  It  has  been  truly  observed  of 
such  compositions,  that,  like  the  pulsa- 
tion and  breathing,  they  are  the  sign 
and  me-asure  of  the  inward  life. — 

A  number  of  circumstances  concur  in 
forming  the  character  of  a  people.  The 
nature  of  the  government,  the  nature  of 
the  country,  their  occupation,  their  reli- 
gion, and  a  variety  of  other  particulars, 
have  necessarily  more  or  less  influence 
on  their  habits  and  modes  of  thinking 
and  feeling.  Much,  however, also  must 
be  conceded  to  depend  on  the  natural 
and  original  temperament  of  a  people. 
It  is  this  which  disposes  them  more  to 
the  reception  ot  one  set  of  impressions 
than  aaother  j    aod  thus  accouQts  for 


the  habits  which  grow  up  among  them 
in  their  social  infancy.  The  sanguine 
temperament  of  the  African  Negro,  and 
the  cold  and  phlegmatic  temperament  of 
the  American  Indian,  will  always,  un- 
der all  circumstances,  so  long  as  these 
two  races  of  men  shall  remain  unmixed, 
ensure  an  essential  diversity  in  their 
character. — The  races  of  Europe  do 
not,  indeed,  afford  such  a  marked  con- 
trast ;  and  the  intercourse  of  nations, 
every  day  becoming  more  intimate,  has 
a  tendency  to  wear  down  and  sotten 
original  distinctions:  still,  however,  we 
perceive  tribes,  or  families  of  people,  in 
Europe,  which  the  common  observer 
feels  convinced  at  a  first  glance,  must 
have  proceeded  from  essentially  differ- 
ent Stocks.     For  instance,  the  nations 
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of  the  Gothic,  or  Teutonic  race — name- 
ly, the  Scandinavians,  and  the  people 
of  their  dependent  islands, — the  Upper 
and  Lower  Germany  (inchiding  Swiss, 
Alsatians,  Flemings,  and  Dutch,) — the 
English  andLowland  Scots, — not  mere- 
ly speak  branches  of  one  common  lan- 
guage, but  have  a  strong  family  like- 
ness, both  in  features,  complexion,  and 
figure,  and  in  character  and  disposition  : 
— while  the  Celtic  race  again,  differs 
strongly  from  the  former,  not  merely  in 
language,  but  in  all  the  other  particulars 
just  enumerated. 

The  prevailing  character  of  the  Teu- 
tonic nations  is  obtuseness  of  the  senses, 
or  tardiness  in  receiving  sensual  impres- 
sions ;  sincerity  and  singleness  of  dis- 
position ;  constancy  and  perseverance 
in  pursuit. — Their  appearance  and 
movements  are  heavy,  and  ungraceful. 
But  from  their  constancy  in  pursuit,  and 
their  power  ofdwelling  long  on  one  ob- 
ject, they  have  reached  greater  excel- 
lence in  certain  important  branches  of 
knowledge  and  acquirement,  than  peo- 
ple of  a  more  quick  and  mercurial  dis- 
position.— Though  their  want  of  deli- 
cacy of  tact  may  prevent  them  from 
ever  becoming  the  greatest  painters  or 
statuaries, — they  have  produced  a  Co- 
pernicus, a  Kepler,  a  Tycho  Brahe,  a 
Newton,  a  Bacon,  a  Hobbes,  and  a 
Leibnitz. — They  have  planted  them- 
selves in  the  wildernesses  of  the  new 
world  ;  and,  by  patient  labour,  con- 
verted them  into  'ilourishing  communi- 
ties: while  the  French,  Spaniards,  and 
Portuguese,  in  similar  situations,  have 
yielded  to  circumstances,  and  either  tri- 
lled away  their  time  on  the  spot  where 
they  first  planted  themselves, — or  be- 
come savages  with  the  natives.  The 
colonists  of  the  former  in  Russia  and 
Poland,  have  displayed  the  same  perse- 
verance. From  their  sincerity  of  dispo- 
sition, and  their  freedom  from  distrust 
and  jealousy,  they  are  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed for  acting  in  union. 

The  intercourse  between  the  sexes 
has  always  been  of  a  more  elevated  cha- 
racter with  them,  than  with  any  other 
race.  Tacitus  expressly  states,  that  of 
all  the  barbarians  known  to  theRomans, 
the  Germans  alone  entertained  a  high 
regard  for  women  j  and  this  regard  dis- 


played itself,  in  the  middle  ages,  in 
chivalry, — an  institution  which  flowed 
naturally  out  of  their  character — and 
the  circumstances  of  the  times. 

To  gaiety,  in  the  genuine  sense  of 
the  word,  they  are  strangers.  In  their 
mirth,  as  in  every  thing  else,  they  are 
deficient  in  ease; — their  wit,  which  is 
often  forcible,  has  seldom  a  spontaneous 
appearance,  but  usually  that  of  effort. 
Even  their  language  is  stamped  with  the 
directness  and  sincerity  which  belongs 
to  their  character.  It  was  justly  obser- 
ved by  Leibnitz,  that  a  person  writing 
or  speaking  in  one  of  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages, with  a  view  to  conceal  his 
meaning,  will  find  it  more  difficult  to 
succeed  in  his  object  than  if  he  used  any 
other  tongue.  It  was  a  Vrenchinav, 
who  observed,  that  language  was  given 
to  man  to  conceal  his  thoughts  ! 

The  points  of  difference  between  the 
Teutonic  and  the  Celtic  race  are  obvi- 
ous to  the  most  superficial  observer. 
The  Celt  is  of  an  ardent  and  impetuous 
temperament  ;  rapid  in  all  his  move- 
ments ;  quick  in  his  perceptions  ;  he 
has  a  keen  intuitive  glance,  and  natu- 
rally expresses  himself  in  bold  figura- 
tive language.  He  is,  at  the  same  time, 
much  more  fickle  and  inconstant,  and 
much  less  cordial  and  sincere.  If  more 
sensible  to  kindness,  he  is  also  more 
prone  to  anger  and  revenge  than  his 
Saxon   neighbour. 

The  song  and  music  of  the  Celts  are 
also  quite  distinct  in  character  from  those 
of  their  neighbours.  The  poetry  is  bold 
and  figurative  ;  and  the  ardour  of  a 
warm  and  enthusiatic  imagination  boils 
over  on  every  object  within  its  reach. 
The  music  is  animated  and  impassioned 
in  the  highest  degree  ;  the  strains  are  at 
times  absolutely  heart  rending.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  Marmion  has  happily 
described  the  character  of  the  pathetic 
Celtic  airs  : — 

The  air  he  chose  was  wild  and  sad  ; 
Such  have  I  heard  in  Scottish  land 
Rise  from  tlie  busy  harvest  band, 
■When  falls  before  the  mountaineer. 
On  Lowland  plains,  tlie  ripen'd  ear  ;— 
Now  one  shrill  voice  the  notes  prolong^, 
Now  a  wild  chorus  swells  the  song  : 
Oft  have  I  listen'd  and  stood  still, 
As  it  camesofteu'd  up  the  hill. 
And  deem'd  it  tlie  lament  of  men 
Who  lansuish'd  for  their  native  glen  j 
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And  thought  how  sad  would  be  such  sound 
On  Susquehana's  swimpy  ground, 
Kentucky's  wood-encumber'd  brake, 
Or  wild  Ontario's  boundless  lake. 
Where  heart-sick  exiles  in  their  strain 
Recall'd  fair  Scotland's  hills  again  ! 

The  song  and  the  music  of  the  Teu- 
tonic race  are  of  quite  a  diiferentcast. — 
And  of  these  the  (Jerroans  have  fewer 
of  what  may  properly  be  called  genuine 
old  ballads  than  the  English  or  Danes. 
Yet  among  the  peasantry  of  the  diifeient 
provinces  of  that  extensive  country,  a 
number  of  characteristic  ballads  and 
songs  are  current,  many  of  them  handed 
down  from  the  remotest  ages. — The 
following  extract  from  a  ballad  of  the 
Black  Forest,  taken  down  from  the  reci- 
tation of  a  female  peasant,  seventy-six 
years  old,  translated  almost  literally,  re- 
minds us  strongly  of  the  ditties  of  our 
own  peasantry.  The  ballad  is  called 
Earl  Frederick  ;  the  subject  of  it  is  the 
murder  of  a  young  woman  by  Earl 
Frederick  ;  because  his  mother  would 
not  consent  to  his  marrying  her.  He 
goes,  notwithstanding,  to  bring  her 
home,  and  in  conducting  her 

He  draws  from  his  sheath  his  grleaming  sword. 

And  stabb'd  his  maiden  most  piteously  ; 

"  Now  know  I  that  she's  sure  to  die  :" 

Then  he  drew  out  his  shirt  so  white. 

And  in  the  wound  he  dipp'd  it  strait. 

The  shirt  was  colour'd  red  all  o'er, 

As  if  it  had  been  wash'd  in  gore  : 

Into  the  court  he  then  did  ride, 

Bearing  with  him  his  wounded  bride  ; 

To  meet  him  out  his  mother  run, 

"  You're  welcome  home  again,  my  son, 

With  thy  young  bride  so  wan  and  pale — 

O  why  then  is  thy  bride  so  pale  ? 

And  why  too  are  her  looks  cast  down, 

As  if  with  child  she  had  been  gone  ?" 

"  Now  mother  hold  thy  tongue,  I  pray, 

And  speqk  not  in  this  cruel  way  ; 

It  is  no  child  that  makes  her  pale. 

She  has  received  a  deadly  wound." — 

This  tragic  wedding,  the  death  of  the 
bride,  the  slaughter  of  Earl  Frederick 
by  her  father,  and  the  roses  and  lilies 
that  grew  out  of  the  graves  of  the  two 
lovers,  form  a  popular  subject  with  the 
peasantry  indifferent  parts  of  Germany, 
and  many  various  versions  oi  the  ballad 
are  current. 

Burger,  one  moonlight  night,  heard 
a  peasant  girl  sing  an  old  German  song, 
of  which  three  lines  remained  engraven 
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on  his  memory  ;  but,  notwithstanding 
all  his  efforts,  he  was  unable  afterwards 
to  obtain  any  trace  of  it.  There  is  a 
complete  copy  of  this  curious  ditty  ia 
the  IVunderhorn, — of  which  the  followr 
ing  is  a  close  translation  : 

The  stars  beam  in  the  sky, 
The  moon  it  shines  so  bright ; 
How  quick  the  dead  do  ride  ! 

Open  the  window,  love ! 
And  let  me  in  to  thee  ; 
I  cannot  long  here  be. 

The  cock  already  crows. 
It  ehaunts  to  us  the  day, 
I  dare  no  longer  stay. 

Far,  far,  have  I  ridden. 

Two  hundred  leagues  of  way  ! 

And  still  must  ride  to-day. 

O  dearest  heart  of  mine,  t 

Come  get  thee  up  behind. 
The  way  thou'It  pleasant  find  ! 

Yonder,  in  Hungary  Land, 
A  little  house  have  I, 
Thither  my  way  doth  lie ! 

Upon  a  wide  spread  heath , 
My  house  is  ready  made. 
For  me  and  for  ray  bride. 

Let  me  no  longer  stay  ! 

Come  quick  my  love,  come, come. 

And  let  us  to  our  home. 

The  little  stars  us  light, 
The  moon  it  shines  so  bright, 
How  quickly  ride  the  dead  ! 

Now  whither  wilt  thou  take  me, 
O  God  what  canst  thou  mean. 
All  in  the  darksome  night  '. 

With  thee  I  cannot  ride. 
Thy  little  bed's  too  strait, 
And  too  far  is  the  gait. 

O  come  and  lay  thee  down. 
Sleep,  my  love,  sleep  away, 
Until  the  judgment  day. 

The  following  ballad,  among  others, 
is  given  by  Jung,  in  his  biography  : 

AtKindelsberg,on  the  castle  high. 

An  antient  lime-tree  grows, 
With  goodly  branches,  wide  outspread. 

Which  rave  as  the  wild  wind  blows. 

I'here  stands  a  <tem.  both  broad  and  tall. 

Quite  close  this  Ume-tree  behind  ; 
It  is  giey,and  r.iu^h  a  1  over  with  moss. 

And  it  shakes  not  in  the  wind. 

There  sleeps  a  maiden  the  mournful  sleep, 

Who  to  her  kiii^lit  was  true, — 
He  was  a  noble  count  of  the  Mark, 

Her  case  she  well  mjght  rue.— 
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With  her  brother  to  a  distant  land 

To  a  knight's  feud  he  (bd  repair  ; 
He  gave  to  the  maiden  the  iron  hand, 

They  parted  with  many  a  tear  : 

The  time  was  now  long  past  and  gone. 

The  Count  he  tame  not  again  • 
Hy  the  lime-tree  toot  she  sate  her  down. 

To  give  vent  to  her  sorrow  and  pain . 

And  there  to  her  another  knight  came ; 

A  coal-black  steed  was  he  on. 
Unto  the  maiden  he  kindly  spoke. 

And  sought  her  heart  to  win. 

The  maiden  said,  "  thou  shalst,  I  vow. 

Me  for  thy  wife  ne'er  have  ;— 
When  the  lime-tree  here  shall  wither'd  stand, 

My  heart  to  thee  will  I  give  !" 

The  lime-tree  still  was  high  and  young, 

TJp-hill  and  down  he  passed. 
In  search  of  a  lime  so  large  and  so  high. 

Till  he  found  it  at  the  last : 

Then  out  he  went,  in  the  moonshine  bright. 

And  dug  up  the  lime-tree  so  green. 
And  set  the  wither'd  tree  in  its  stead, 

And  the  turf  laid  down  again. 

The  maiden  up  in  the  morning  rose, 

Her  window  w  as  so  light ; 
The  lime-tree  shade  no  more  on  it  played  ; 

She  was  seized  with  grief  and  afright  !— 

The  maiden  to  the  lime-tree  run, 

Sat  down  with  sorrow  and  pain. 
The  knight  he  came,  in  haughty  mood, 

And  sought  her  heart  again  : — 

The  maiden  answer'd,  in  distress, 

"  Thou'lt  ne'er  be  lov'd  by  me." — 
The  proud  knight  then  he  stabbed  her  dead. 

The  Count  giiev'd  piteously  !— 

For  he  came  home  that  very  day. 

And  saw,  in  sorrow  ful  mood. 
How  by  the  wither'd  lime-tree  lay 

The  maiden  in  her  blood  ! 

And  then  a  deep  grave  did  he  dig, 

For  a  bed  of  rest  for  his  bride. 
And  he  sought  for  a  lime  up-hill  and  down, 

And  he  plac'd  it  by  her  side. 

And  a  great  stone  he  also  plac'd. 
Which  by  the  wind  cannot  shaken  be  ; — 

There  sleeps  the  maiden  in  peaceful  rest, 
In  the  shade  of  the  green  lime  tree. 

A  volume  of  Tragica,  or  old  Danish 
historical  Love  Songs,  was  published 
ia  1657  ;  and  a  hundred  baUads  were 
added,  by  Peter  Syv,  to  Vedel's  col- 
lection, in  1695. 

Some  of  these  ballads  have  been  in- 
troduced with  considerable  effect,  by 
Oehlenschliiger,  in  his  Dramas.  In  his 
Tragedy  of  Axel  and  Valborg,  which 
is  itself  founded  on  a  popular  ballad, 
be  introduces  that  of 


THE  KNIGHT  AAGE. 

It  was  the  Knight  Sir  Aage, 

He  to  the  island    rode  ; 
He    betroth'd    Lady    Else, 

She  was  so  fair  a  maid ; 

He  betroth'd  Lady   Else, 

All  with   gold  sored. 
But  on  the  Monday  after 

He  in  earth  was  laid  : 

It  was  the  Lady  Else, 

And  shedid  wail  and  weep, 
The  Knight,  Sir  Aage  heard  her. 

Under  the  earth  so  deep  ; 

Uprose  the  Knight,  Sir  Aagc, 

Took  his  coffin  up  behind. 
And  liie'd  him  to  her  chamber  door. 

His  Lady  fair  to  find  : 

With  the  coffin  he  knock'd  upon  the  door, 

Because  he  had  no  skin, 
"  O  rise  up  Lady  Else 

And  let  thy  Aage  in  !  " 

Then  answer'd  Lady  Else, 

"  I  will  not  ope  my  door. 
Till  thou  repeat  Christ  Jesus'  name, 

As  thou  couldst  do  before!" 

"  O  rise  up  little  Else, 

And  open  thou  thy  door  ; 
I  can  the  name  of  Jesus  name. 

As  I  could  do  before." 

Then  up  rose  the  proud   Else, 
The  tears  fast  down  did  flow. 

And  in  she  let    dear  Aage, 
For  whom  she  felt  such  woe ; 

And  then  she  took  her  golden  comb, 
Wherewith  she  comb'd  his  hair, 

And  for  evei-y  hair  she  redded. 
She  dropt  a  bitter  tear. 

"Now,hear  ye  Knight,  Sir  Aage, 

My  dearest  love,  O  say, 
How  was  it  under  the  black  earth, 

In  the  grave  where  you  lay." 

"  Every  time  thou  merry  art, 

And  in    thy  mind  art  glad. 
Then  pleasant  is  my  grave  to  me. 

All  round  with  rose  leaves  clad ; 

"  But  every  time  thou  grievest. 

And  in  thy  mind  art  sad. 
My  coffin  then  it  seems  to  be 

All  filled  with    clotted   blood. 

"  But  now  the  red  cock  croweth, 

I  can  no  longer  stay, 
To  earth  now  hurry  all  the  dead. 

And  I  must  take  the  way. 

"  And  now  the  black  cock  croweth. 

To  earth  must  I  descend, 
The  gates  of  heaven  wide  open  are, 

And  I  must  quickly  wend  !" 

Upstood  the  Knight,  Sir  Aage, 
Took  his  coffin   up  behind, 

And  dragged  it  on  to  the  church  yard, 
Painful  he  did  it  find;— 
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And  now  the  Lady   Else, 

Hei-  iieai-t  it  was  right  sad, 
She  weut  on  with  her  Aage, 

All  through  the  darksome  wood  ; 

She  went  with  him  all  through  the  wood, 

And  into  the  church  yard, 
And  then  the  Knight,  Sir  Aage, 

Lost  the  hue  of  his  yellow  hair ; 

And  as  he  came  to  leave  the  yard, 

And  into  the  church  sped, 
O  there  the  Knight,  Sir  Aage, 

Lost  the  hue  of  his  cheeks  so  red  ; 

"  Now  hear  thou  little  Else  proud. 

Hear  me  my  dearest  dear. 
See  that  thou  never  more  do  weep, 

For  thy  betrothed  here  ; 

And  cast  thine  eye  to  heaven  up, 

And  little   stars    aboon, 
And  thou  wilt  thereby  come  to  Unnw, 

How  the  night  passeth  on." 

She  cast  her  eye  to  heaven  up 

And  to  each  little  star  ; 
Into  the  earth  the  dead  man  slipped. 

She  never  saw  him  more  I 

Now  home  went  Lady  Else, 

Deep  sorrowing  all  the  way, 
And  on  the  Monday  after. 

She  lay  in  the  dark  clay. 


The  belief  in  ghosts  follows  natural- 
ly from  the  belief  that  we  do  not  whol- 
ly die  ;  and  the  most  that  tlie  reason  of 
an  enlightened  age  can  say  on  the  sub- 
ject is,  that  allowing  a  continuation  of 
our  existence,  iu  some  shape  or  other, 
we  know  not  whether  the  nature  of  that 
existence  does  or  does  not  allow  of  an 
intercourse  between  it  and  the  mortal 
life.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  supposing 
an  identity  of  affections  ;  and  men  ia 
a  rude  age,  naturally  cling  with  fondness 
to  the  idea,  that,  as  the  old  aiFectioQ  is 
continued,  the  disembodied  spirit  will 
not  be  subjected  to  a  restraint,  debarring 
it  irrc'vocably,  from  all  means  of  com- 
municating with  the  object  of  its  re- 
gard. Those  who  witness  the  separa- 
tion of  two  lovers  by  the  hand  of  death, 
can  hardly  avoid  picturing  to  themselves 
a  renewal  of  the  intercourse  so  sadly 
disturbed  ;  and  hence  the  idea  of  such 
ballads  as  we  have  last  noticed,  must  be 
almost  perpetually  floating  in  the  mind, 
and  as  extensive  by  diffused  as  human 
feeling. 


(European  Magazine.) 


SECRETS    or    CABALISM. 


TN  the  last  years  of  Gustavus  the 
Third's  reign,  when  the  French 
revolution  had  thrown  upwards  all  the 
froth  of  modern  philosophy,  a  sect  of 
Cabalists  found  its  way  into  Gothland. 
One  of  its  proselytes  was  a  descendant 
of  the  great  Wallenstein,  and  father  of 
a  young  captain  in  the  royal  guard, 
whose  misconduct  caused  one  of  its 
companies  to  be  disbanded,  and  their 
officers  expelled  from  Sweden.  Count 
Wallenstein  heard  of  his  son's  disgrace 
with  considerable  coldness.  "  There  is 
too  much  of  the  fluctuating  and  uncer- 
tain element  in  that  boy,"  said  the  ca- 
balistical  father  ; — "  some  fountain- 
nymph,  some  blue-eyed  Egeria,  will 
find  employment  for  a  Numa  so  young 
and  romantic.  I  shall  leave  him  to 
seek  a  guardian  in  his  own  element." 

After  this  speech  Count  Wallenstein 
named  his  son  no  more,  and  seemed 
to  bury  himself  in  his  new  studies.  He 
employed  a  French  mechanic  to  con- 
struct for  him  aa  automaton   of  great 


power,capable,  when  the  stone  to  which 
it  was  attached  received  any  pressure, 
of  advancing,  rising  and  moving  its 
hands  with  significant  and  inviting  ges- 
tures. He  was  heard  to  say,  on  the 
authority  of  some  profound  students, 
that  mechanism  and  chemistry  might  go 
near  to  produce  a  human  being,  and 
his  labours  to  perfect  his  favourite  work 
were  very  long  and  private.  Whether 
he  hoped  to  animate  it  like  a  second 
Prometheus,  and  what  means  he  pursu- 
ed, were  known  only  to  himself  and 
his  confidential  artisan. — Secrecy  has 
always  been  an  essential  part  of  cabal- 
ism,  and  perhaps  not  the  least  charm  to 
its  professors. 

There  was  at  some  distance  from  the 
little  river  Wreda,  a  low  wooden  house 
occupied  by  an  unknown  Frenchman. 
He  had  neither  wife  nor  child,  nor  any 
servant  except  a  negress,  whose  shape 
and  colour  were  amply  sufficient  to  dis- 
may intrusive  spies.  The  Swedish 
peasants  had  no  hesitation  in  proaoun- 
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cinoj  her  one  of  tho?e  sorceresses  whose 
incantations  are  still  feared,  yet  pprmit- 
ted,  in  the  North.  The  habitation  of 
these  two  recluses  was  in  the  hollow  of 
a  defile  made  by  two  rocks,  whose  fa- 
ces so  nearly  met,  that  the  sun  could 
seldom  penetrate  to  their  utmost  depth 
even  in  his  highest  noon.  These 
rocks  were  desolately  bare,  except 
■when  the  thin  white  smoke  Irorn  Ber- 
trand's  chimney  rose  curling  over  their 
sides, and  gave  a  kind  of  softness  to  their 
purple  tint.  Two  goats  and  a  watch- 
dog occupied  the  narrow  stockade  or 
enclosure  which  the  Frenchman  and 
hU  negress  had  erected  round  their 
dvTelling,  into  which  no  guest  was  ever 
adrhitted.  They  had  spent  seventeen 
years  in  its  seclusion,  but  Bertrand  was 
not  always  within  his  own  walls.  He 
took  weekly  and  sometimes  daily  walks 
of  great  length,  and  his  faithful  Mooma 
vpas  not  permitted  to  enquire  into  their 
purpose.  They  might  be  to  make  pur- 
chases at  the  next  hamlet,  for  he  gener- 
ally carried  with  him  a  kn.npsack  or 
large  basket,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  winter  he  was  more  inquisitive  res- 
pecting shamoy  and  furs  than  appear- 
ed   necessary  for   his    own    wardrobe. 

But  the  eighteenth  winter  brought 
■with  it  a  fatal  disease  which  prevented 
hisexcurs^ions,  and  he  looked  every  day 
at  the  setting  sun,  or  at  the  rings  which 
marked  the  progress  of  time  on  his  pine 
tree  torch  with  frantic  impatience. 
When  three  weeks  of  the  darkest  month 
Lad  passed,  Bertrand  called  Mooma  to 
the  side  of  his  mattress,  pointed  to  a 
basket  which  stood  empty  beside  him, 
and  commanded  her  to  fill  it  with  some 
cakes  of  rye-flour,  a  flask  of  milk,  and 
a  piece  of  honeycomb  which  he  had  se- 
lected. He  beckoned  to  the  dog  which 
usually  attetided  his  walks,  and  seemed 
as  if  he  had  been  going  to  add  some  ur- 
gent orders,  but  the  hand  of  death  was 
on  him.  He  stretched  his  hand  towards 
the  door  with  a  cry  of  agony,  and  died. 

Mooma's  intellect  was  well  suited  to 
the  degree  of  abject  servitude  she  had 
borne  so  many  years.  To  obey  her 
master,  to  prepare  his  coarse  food,  and 
perform  the  drudgery  of  his  hovel,  was 
all  her  knowledge,  and  she  had  been 
content  to  share  his  kindness  with   the 


animals  domesticated  about  her.  She 
looked  at  Bertrand's  stifllening  features 
with  very  little  comprehension  of  the 
dismal  change  his  death  might  produce 
in  her  situation  :  and  when  she  had 
composed  his  body,  and  sung  the  wild 
melody  of  an  African  dirge,  she  took 
up  the  basket  and  set  forth,  guided  by 
the  unchanging  instinct  of  obedience. 

The  huge  water-dog  seemed  to  hesi- 
tate between  his  desire  (o  remain  with 
his  dead  master  and  his  accustomed  du- 
ly of  attending  the  basket.  The  latter 
prevailed,  and  Mooma  following  his 
gambols  as  he  snuffed  his  way  through 
the  drifted  snow,  arrived,  after  a  very 
long  walk,  at  a  place  which  seemed  to 
her  superstitious  eyes  a  mansion  for 
some  unknown  deity.  It  was  a  large 
circular  s[)afe  about  half  a  mile  in  ex- 
tent, covered  with  smooth  and  shining 
ice,  except  in  the  centre,  where  a  tuft 
of  dwarf-trees  crusted  with  icicles  ap- 
peared like  a  knot  of  crystal  pillars 
wreathed  with  diamonds.  Something 
like  a  dim  haze  hovered  over  the  highest, 
and  sometimes  floated  in  the  wind, 
while  Mooma  stood  gazing  on  it  as  if  it 
had  been  the  breathing  of  the  deity  she 
feared.  Her  shaggy  companion  shew- 
ed less  fear,  and  seizing  the  basket  from 
her  hand,  walked  across  the  blue  circle 
of  ice,  and  deposited  it  among  the  fro- 
zen trees.  He  returned  bounding  and 
gambolling,  till  Mooma,  conceiving  that 
this  offering  of  food  was  meant  by  their 
dead  master  to  propitiate  some  unseen 
power,  such  as  her  savage  countrymen 
worshipped,  turned  her  face  homewards, 
hoping  to  have  secured  the  happy  pas- 
sage of  his  soul. 

Bertrand  lay  undisturbed  in  his 
winding-sheet  when  she  returned  to  his 
hut ;  and  thisfaithful  servant's  next  task 
was  to  deposit  him  under  the  richest 
turf  in  his  little  garden.  She  decorated 
it  with  a  few  beads  and  shells,  all  that 
she  had  preserved  of  her  native  land, 
and  sang  the  dirge  of  her  tribe  until  the 
bitterness  of  the  midnight  frost  forced 
her  back  to  her  solitary  hearth.  Win- 
ter passed  and  spring  returned  without 
causing  any  change  in  her  mode  of  life, 
for  her  little  stock  of  oil,  rye-flour,  and 
the  milk  of  her  goats,  sufficed  for  light 
and  nourishment.     And  the  dog's  ges- 
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stolen  garb,  he  made  haste  to  a  lonely 
road  which  led  by  many  detours  and 
dangerous  precipices  to  a  house  near 
the  town   called  Granna. 

This  house  was  large,and  had  the  air 
of  a  nobleman's  mansion,  though  ill- 
built  and  neglected.  Our  stranger  for- 
ced himself  through  a  broken  gate  into 
a  green  court-yard,  and  through  a  loop- 
hole once  meant  for  an  arrow-slit  into 
the  interior  of  this  house,  where  no  one 
seemed  likely  to  oppose  him  :  for  only 
an  old  man  was  sitting  alone  in  a  sort 
of  laboratory  ;  and  the  figure  of  the  in- 
truder so  much  resembled  the  great 
Tycho  Brahe's  in  his  grotesque  fur-cap 
and  ill-suited  leathern  coat,  that  the  stu- 
dent stood  aghast  as  if  his  lucubrations 
had  raised  the  ghost  of  Danish  philoso- 
phy. 

"  Put  out  the  lights,"  said  the  new- 
comer   sternly — "  the   seventeenth    of 

March  is  over — he  is  dead " 

Count  Wallenstein  knew  his  son's 
voice,  and  ran  to  embrace  him — "  1 
have  not  an  hour  to  lose,"  added  young 
Otto — "  the  gates  of  the  city  are  shut 
— I  escaped  thus  far  by  miracle — are 
you  alone  '?" 

"  What  is  done  !  what  is  escaped  I" 
asked  the  old  Count,  as  if  he  had  feared 
to  understand  the  desperate  import  of 
his  son's  countenance.  Otto  made  no 
answer,  and  the  trampling  of  horses  to- 
wards his  house  announced  the  extrem- 
ity of  danger.  "Take  this  ring  and 
this  purse,  my  son  ! — pass  through  the 
lowest  window,  and  keep  to  the  right 
of  the  lake — if  no  smoke  is  rising,  wait 
till  a  woman's  hand  beckons  among  the 
rocks." 

Young  Wallenstein  made  but  one 
leap  through  the  outlet  into  his  father's 
deserted  park,  and  heard  the  clanging 
of  horses'  hoofs  before  the  gate  as  their 
riders  drew  themselves  round  in  array 
to  prevent  the  flight  of  any  inhabitant. 
But  he  had  strong  nerves  and  muscles 
— every  winding  was  known  to  him, 
tattered  grey  cloak  and  suit  of  shamoy  and  he  crept  under  and  among  piles  of 
leather  whieh  the  interloper  had  purloin-  drifted  snow,  which  the  early  sun  of 
ed,  but  they  were  of  infinite  value  in  his  spring  had  not  dissolved.  He  was  soon 
eyes,  and  except  the  morsel  of  rye-bread  out  of  sight  and  hearing — the  immedi- 
moistened  m  rum,  he  had  tasted  noth-  ate  danger  was  passed,  and  he  went  at 
ing  for  several  hours.     Clothed  ia  his    a  tardier  pace  to  the  lake.     What  place 


tares  and  joyful  bark  reminded  her  eve- 
ry sevemli  morning  to  replenish  the 
baskiH,  and  carry  it  again  to  the  spot 
which  seemed  familiar  to  him:  and 
I\]i)Oina  still  believing  this  a  religious 
rite  HI  some  way  useful  to  her  dead 
master,  fuitilled  it  with  humble  and 
patient  fidelity. 

But  as  the  tirighter  and  warmer  days 
approaciied,  the  scene  of  her  mysterious 
duly  changed  from  a  t;heet  of  ice  to  a 
lovely  lake, and  the  bower  in  the  centre 
became  green.  Still  the  dog  plunged 
resolutely  with  his  charge  into  the  wa- 
ter, swam  across,  and  having  deposited 
it  in  some  invisible  recess,  returned  with 
his  usual  expressions  of  delight.  And 
in  this  dreary  and  unfrequented  region, 
the  poor  negress  found  comfort  in  these 
excursions  to  perform  what  seemed  a 
communion  with  some  friendly  spirit  of 
the  water. 

Curiosity  has  so  little  part  in  the  un- 
cultivated African's  character,that  Moo- 
ma  might  have  continued  her  obedience 
to  Bertrand's  last  command  without 
further  investigation,  and  with  a  com- 
forting belief  that  her  little  tenement's 
satety  was  secured  by  this  mysterious 
ceremony.  But  on  the  19th  of  March 
1792,  as  she  returned  from  her  weekly 
excursion,  her  dog's  furious  bowlings 
and  the  print  of  strange  feet  in  the  snow 
intormed  her  of  a  stranger's  visit.  Op- 
ening the  door  of  her  hut,  and  looking 
round,  she  saw  the  coffer  of  her  dead 
master  had  been  ransacked,  and  the  on- 
ly apparel  it  contained  taken  out.  Part 
of  a  rye-loaf  and  a  flask  of  rum  had 
been  taken  also,  but  a  small  piece  of  sil- 
ver was  left  on  the  board.  It  appeared 
to  Mooma  of  so  much  more  value  than 
the  things  removed,  that  she  fell  on  her 
knees  and  kissed  it  with  reverence,  as 
the  gift  of  that  beneficent  spirit  to  which 
she  paid,  as  she  supposed,  her  weekly 
tributes.  In  one  respect  Mooma  was 
not  mistaken.  The  rix-dollar  was  in 
reality  much  more   in   worth    than   the 
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of  refuge  was  he  to  expect  there  ?  Ev- 
ery  thing  on  its  banks  was  silent  and 
desolate,  but  perhaps  the  absence  of 
all  human  visitants  might  be  his  father's 
motive  for  selecting  such  an  asylum. 
But  as  he  listened  with  ears  quickened 
by  alarm,  the  word  of  command  given 
to  soldiers,  whose  trumpet  sounded 
dully  on  the  frozen  air,  was  distinctly 
audible.  There  was  no  alternative  : 
a  pile  of  rocks  seemed  at  a  safe  distance 
near  the  centre  ;  and  before  the  first 
horse-man  had  turned  upon  the  banks. 
Otto  plunged  in,  and  swam  desperate- 
ly towards  it. 

Meanwhile  Count  Wallenstein  receiv- 
ed the  visit  of  an  armed  detachment  with 
the  courtesy  and  coolness  of  an  accom- 
plished statesman.  He  permitted  their 
official  search,  heard  their  strange  intel- 
ligence, which  the  commander  hardly 
ventured  to  hint,  and  dismissed  them 
with  abundant  promises  to  assist  their 
purpose.  When  the  troop  had  left  his 
domain,  he  sent  his  few  servants  to  their 
beds,  and  retired  himself  to  his  labora- 
tory. He  sate  there  musing  and  in 
deep  silence  till  he  supposed  all  asleep. 
Then  with  his  lamp  in  one  hand  and  a 
mask  in  the  other,  he  descended  to  the 
lowest  apartment  of  his  house.  He  was 
followed  unseen  by  an  armed  man,  the 
commander  of  the  troop  which  had  vis- 
ited him  to  search  his  tenement  a  few 
hours  before.  This  man  knew  the 
strange  and  reserved  character  of  Count 
Wallenstein,  and  by  bribing  a  menial, 
had  obtained  means  of  re-entering  and 
■watching.  He  was  not  disappointed 
in  his  expectations  of  discovering  some- 
thing. Through  the  crevice  of  a  door 
studded  with  iron,  but  shrunk  by  age, 
he  saw  eleven  men  seated  round  a  table 
lighted  by  the  single  lamp  which  the 
elder  Wallenstein    had   placed  upon  it. 

"  We  are  all  assembled,"  said  one 
at  the  bead  of  the  assembly,  "  except 
one — yet  the  seventeenth  of  March  is 
past. 

"  Past,  but  seen  only  through  a 
shadow,"  answered  another  voice — 
"  we  know  not  yet  how  far  the  spirits 
of  earth  may  subdue  those  of  a  nobler 
element." 

"  If  to  give  earth  to  earth  be  a  deed 
fit  for  those  who  profess  to  be  nowise 


akin  to  earthly  things,"  replied  the  first 
speaker,  bending  down  his  head,  and 
crossing  his  arms  on  the  horoscope 
spread  before  him. — "  Had  this  thing 
prospered,"  he  added,  in  a  broken  tone, 
"  the  twelfth  chair  at  this  table  would 
not  have  been  vacant  now.  We  have 
trusted  too  much  to  our  wisdom — too 
little  to  Providence." 

"  To  Providence,"  was  echoed  by 
a  dark  gaunt  man,  whose  face,  though 
half  masked,  discovered  the  grimaces 
of  a  maniac — "  What  is  that  Provi- 
dence ? — If,  as  our  great  master  teaches 
us,  the  elements  have  separate  ministers 
that  busy  themselves  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  there  is  not  one  but  many  provi- 
dences, and  we  have  no  right  to  doubt 
that  one  oflhem  at  least  will  befriend  us." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Wallenstein 
— "  And  why  should  a  word  affright 
us  ? — What  ignorant  men  call  death  is 
but  the  transmigration  of  a  spirit  to  its 
parent  element.  He  who  fell  on  Tues- 
day had  a  soul  which  the  world  said 
was  a  spark  of  the  rarest  fire — What  if 
he  had  passed  by  the  help  of  fire  into  a 
better  and  fitter  state  ?" 

"  Still,"  answered  the  first  speaker, 
"  I  see  not  how  we  had  a  right  to  dis- 
possess his  body  of  that  spark  by  force. 
If  the  elements  were  not  blended -in  him 
so  justly  as  our  science  deems  fit,  we 
have  yet  no  right  to  dissolve  what  we 
could  not  amend." 

"  We  have  not  dissolved,  we  have 
only  altered,"  interrupted  the  enthusiast 
fiercely—"  Earth  will  receive  her  part 
of  him — fire  has  claimed  its  own — air 
has  his  last  breath — water — O  !  there 
was  nothing  of  that  pure  and  gentle  ele- 
ment in  his  composition.  But,"  he  ad- 
ded, pausing  and  looking  at  the  former 
speaker,  "  enough  of  its  coldest  parti- 
cles are  in  some  among  us." 

"  There  is  iron  in  water,"  retorted 
his  opponent,  "and  you  may  find 
strength  where  there  seems  only  tem- 
perance. If  the  spirits  of  the  element 
you  narne  delight  in  murder,  it  would 
have  been  well  if  they  had  all  been 
smothered  when  the  upper  crust  of  the 
earth  fell  in,  as  your  philosophers  pre- 
tend, at  the  first  deluge," 

The  sarcastic  sneer  on  his  lip,  betray- 
ed by  the  curl  of  his  thick  muslachio, 
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was  not  unobserved  by  Wallenstein, 
who  filled  liis  huge  silver  cup  to  the 
brim.  "  Whatever  be  the  power  and 
properties  of  water,"  he  said,  in  a  jovial 
tone,  "  we  will  not  try  them  here. 
Brothers  and  friends,  let  us  drink  to  the 
nymph  of  the  Wreden  lake." 

The  masked  Divan  rose,  pledged  the 
cup  with  joined  hands,  and  their  presi- 
dent instantly  extinguished  the  lamp. 
It  seemed  as  if  they  all  departed  by  dif- 
ferent doors,  and  the  Swedish  soldier 
was  left  alone  in  hiscorvert.  He  was 
powerfully  and  strangely  atfected  by  all 
he  had  seen.  The  mysticism  of  their 
language,  the  apparatus  of  crucibles  and 
Leyden  jars,  and  the  bags  of  earth, 
stoves,  iand  bladders,  attached  to  the 
persons  of  the  speakers,  appeared  at 
once  grotesque  and  hideous.  There 
was  enough,  however,  to  excite  both 
his  curiosity  and  his  loyal  zeal,  and 
the  last  allusion  to  the  Wreden  lake 
determined  him  to  adventure  there. 
He  left  the  house  by  the  same  means 
that  had  enabled  him  to  enter  it,  and 
bent  his  steps  to  the  banks  which  his 
troop  had  already  reconnoitered. 

The  Swede  mused  all  the  way  on 
the  obscure  bints  he  had  gathered  con- 
cerning the  spirits  of  the  water,  and 
paused  once  or  twice  before  he  tried 
his  strength  in  swimming  across  the 
lake  to  the  island-rock  v/here  he  suppo- 
sed the  murderer  might  be  concealed. 
By  frequent  and  cautious  surveys, 
he  discovered  a  prominent  rock  in  a 
part  ol  the  islet  nearest  the  main  shore, 
distinguished  by  something  like  a  flight 
of  steps.  He  even  imagined,  as  the 
water  lay  calm  and  clear,  that  the  frag- 
ments of  rock  piled  under  these  steps 
had  the  appearance  of  an  artificial  bar- 
ricade. The  soldier's  eye  was  keen 
and  experienced.  He  dived  like  a 
bird  of  the  water,  and  alighted  on  a 
point  very  little  below  its  surface.  But 
an  apparition  rose  before  him  which 
seemed  to  change  his  blood  into  the 
same  cold  element,  A  creature  gradu- 
ally advanced  from  behind  the  reef  of 
caverned  rocks  in  the  semblance  of  a 
female.  Her  long  drippijig  hair  was 
tangled  with  weeds  and  sand,  but  there 
was  motion   in   her   eyes   and   in    the 


hands  that  seemed  to  act  like  oars  upon 
the  water.     Presently  she   rose   breast- 
high  above,    and    remained    still,   her 
neck  shining  in  the  moon-light  like  pol- 
ished ivory.     The  soldier's  eyes  fast- 
ened themselves  on  this  spectacle,  and 
all  that  he    had   heard  of   the  Count's 
communion   with    beings    of  another 
species  came  upon   his  thoughts.     Still 
he  stood  firm  on   the  base  of  the  rock, 
though    without     strength     enough  to 
move.      The    mer-maiden,   if  such   a 
name  may  be  given  to  the    nymph  of 
the  lake,  only  raised  her  hand  as  if  to 
beckon  him  away,    and  her  large  blue 
eyes  dwelt  on  him   with   a   fascinating 
gaze.     Either  his  dazzled  eyes  or    the 
motion  of  the  water  seemed    to   bring 
her  nearer;  and  making  one  instinctive 
effort,    he  charged  bis  carabine    which 
he  had  brought  slung  over  his  shoulder, 
and    fired.     The    ball     rebounded  as 
from  a  stone,  but  the  flash   of  another 
musquet  passed  close  to  his  head.     The 
soldier,  however  daunted  by  a  nymph 
of  the  lake,  had  no  fear  of  ordinary  be- 
ings, and  deeming  he  had  a  mortal  ene- 
my to  deal  with,  he  stepped  back,  and 
again    loading   his   fusil,  discharged  it 
through  the  crevice    from    whence  the 
hostile  bullet  had   proceeded.     It  was 
answered  by  a  deadly  groan.      He  bent 
down,  and  looking  into  the  chasm,  saw 
Count     Wallenstein's    son    struggling 
with    death.       The     generous   soldier 
raised  him  up,  and  would  have  forced 
a  cordial  into  his  lips.     "  It  is  too  late," 
said    Otto,    "  but    I  have    lived    long 
enough.     Carry    me   farther    into    the 
cave,  and  let  me  die." 

"  Ah,  Wallenstein  I"  said  the  sol- 
dier, "  why  did  you  not  trust  me  1 — 
How  could  I  expect  to  fiud  you  in  this 
deplorable  disguise?  But  the  seven- 
teenth of  March  is  past,  and  the  King 
still  lives. 

"  He  must  die  !"  answered  Otto  ; 
"  Ankerstroem  charged  his  pistol  trebly, 
and  his  aim  was  sure.  Make  your 
own  escape.  There  is  a  peril  nearer 
than  you  dream  of!" 

He  would  have  said  more,  but  voice 
and  life  failed  him.  His  last  words  on- 
ly roused  and  confirmed  the  courage  of 
the  Swedish  soldier.     He  took  the  cap 
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and  cloak  of  the  dead  body,  and  went 
further  into  the  cave,  from  which  a  thin 
smoke  seemed  to  ascend.  It  guided 
him  to  a  kind  of  recess  arched  wish  the 
living  rock,  and  lighted  only  by  a  Kreof 
pint.'-tree.  Near  it  sat  a  man  of  singu- 
larly gaunt  and  grim  figure  muffled  in  a 
military  cloak,  with  a  large  sack  beside 
him. — "  Make  your  escape,"  said  the 
soldier,  imitating  the  voice  and  phrase 
of  young  Wallenstein — "  there  is  a  per- 
il nearer  than  you  dream  of." — "  What 
then  ?"  retorted  the  ruffian — "  have  I 
not  shared  it  with  our  comrades  eighteen 
months? — Thanks  to  the  faithful  fool, 
and  a  dog's  cunning,  we  have  not  starv- 
ed here.  What !  did  the  wooden  mer- 
maid scare  away  the  spy  ?" — "  He  is 
safe,"  said  the  loyal  Swede,  lowering 
his  voice,  and   retiring   into   the   most 


shadowy  corner. — "  So  will  I  be  1" 
rejoined  his  companion — "  Ycur  mas- 
ter Kosicrucius  had  an  iron  effigy  to 
guard  his  tomb — his  disciples  have  a 
painted  one  to  secure  their  treasury — 
I  will  shew  you  better  machinery." 
So  saying  he  made  a  leap  towards  the 
outlet  of  the  cave,  but  the  troop  had 
forded  the  lake  and  crowded  in  to  the 
assistance  of  their  commander.  They 
seized  the  regicide's  accomplice,  and 
found  in  the  recesses  of  the  cavp  all  the 
correspondence,  gold,  weapons,  and 
ammunition  of  the  traitorous  cabal. 
The  automaton  artfully  constructed 
to  guard  the  entrance  when  the  foot  of 
a  stranger  invaded  it,  was  hewn  to  pie- 
ces, and  Ankersiroem's  miserable  death 
on  the  scaffold  terminated  one  daring 
effort  of  political  cabalism.  V. 


(Monthly  Magazine.) 
TOYAGE  OF  DISCOVEHY  AND  CIRCUMNAVIGATION  IN  1818,1819,  1820, 

BY    THE    FRENCH   CORVETTE   URANIA,    CAPT.    FREVCINET. 


'\j\  LOUIS  de  Freycinet  captain 
•  of  a  frigate  to  whom  the  king 
entrusted  the  command  of  the  Urania, 
to  make  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the 
South  Seas,  returned  to  Havre  oa  the 
13th  of  November  last. 

The  principal  object  of  this  voyage 
was  to  inake  observations  on  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
magnetic  influence  in  the  southern  hem- 
isphere; but  having  to  traverse  a  great 
extent  of  sea,  M.  de  Freycinet  was  al- 
so to  take  advantage  of  all  occasions 
which  might  offer  to  him  to  augment 
the  collections  of  natural  history,  and 
add  new  documents  in  hydrogra- 
phy to  those  which  are  already  in  the 
Royal  Marine  depot. 

The  Urania  was  fitted  out  at  Tou- 
lon in  the  early  part  of  1817,  and  fur- 
nished with  every  article  necessary  for  a 
long  voyage;  she  received  a  picked 
crew,  and  her  officers  were  distinguish- 
ed by  the  extent  of  their  knowledge. 

A  numerous  collection  of  the  best  in- 
struments for  natural  science  and  nau- 
tical astronomy  were  put  on  board,  to 
be  used  in  the  experiments  and  observa- 


tions which  were  the  essential  objects 
of  the  voyage. 

On  the  16th  day  of  December  Cape 
Frio  vA'as  observed,  and  its  geographi- 
cal position  verified.  The  Urania  en- 
tered Rio  de  Janeiro  the  same  night, 
where  she  remained  until  the  29th  of 
January. 

The  passage  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  marked  by  a 
melancholy  event,  which  deprived  M. 
de  Freycinet  of  one  of  his  ablest  col- 
leagues, M.  Laborde. 

The  Urania  remained  in  Table  Bay 
from  the  7th  of  March  till  the  5lh  of 
April;  and  from  thence  she  sailed  to 
Port  Louis,  in  the  Isle  of  France,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  5th  of  M.;y. 

M.  de  Freycinet  praises  particularly 
the  reception  which  he  met  with  during 
these  two  stoppages  from  Lord  C.  So- 
merset, the  Governour  of  the  Cape. 

The  corvette  stopped  only  some  days 
in  the  isle  of  Bourbon  to  take  in  pro- 
visions, and  then  directed  her  course 
towards  the  coast  of  New-Holland,  the 
Northern  extremity  of  which  was  seen 
on  the  11th  of  September,  1818. 
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The  Urania  coasted  along  at  a  mo- 
derate distance  ;  and  having  fallen  in 
■with  Eudratcht's  Land,  she  followed  it 
until  she  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  Sea- 
dog's  Bay,  from  whence,  after  a  short 
stay,  she  sailed,  on  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, to  the  anchorage  before  the  penin- 
sula of  Peron. 

The  Urania  sailed  on  the  26th  of 
September ;  the  intention  of  M.  da 
Freycinet  being  to  sail  for  Timor,  in 
order  to  ascertain  some  points  respect- 
ing its  geographical  positions,  of  which 
he  had  doubts. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1820,  the 
corvette  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Cou- 
pang,  in  the  Island  of  Timor,  after  hav- 
ing coasted  on  the  west  side  of  the  isles 
of  Limas  and  Retti,  which  belong  to 
that  archipelago. 

On  the  29th  of  November  they  were 
in  sight  of  Ceram  and  Amhoyna,  and 
stretching  into  the  strait  between  the 
latter  island  and  Bournu,  they  bent 
their  course  towards  the  isle  Gasse, 
which  they  doubled  to  the  eastward  at 
a  small  distance,  during  a  violent  storm. 
A  great  number  of  isles  were  observed, 
among  which  the  most  remarkable  are 
those  of  Damoner,  Gilolo,  and  Guebe. 

In  this  passage  the  Urania  fell  in  with 
several  armed  canoes  belonging  to  the 
Kimalaha  of  Guebe.  This  prince  came 
on  board,  and  passed  an  entire  day 
with  them,  during  which  his  flotilla 
towed  astern  of  the  corvette.  He  fur- 
nished M.  de  Freycinet  with  various 
information  respecting  his  coutitry  and 
his  maritime  expeditions,  and  made  the 
strongest  endeavours  to  induce  him  to 
stop  at  his  island,  where  he  assured  him 
there  was  an  excellent  harbour,  a  com- 
modious watering  place  and  good  re- 
freshments. This  proposition  not  be- 
ing accepted,  he  assured  him  he  would 
come  with  his  brothers  to  Waigion,  and 
pay  him  a  new  visit. 

It  was  to  the  Isle  Guebe  that  M.  de 
Pavre  was  sent  formerly  by  M.  de 
Coetiva,  to  take  drawings  of  the  nut- 
meg trees  which  have  since  multiplied 
so  much  in  the  Indian  and  American 
colonies.  The  Guebeians  recollected 
that  circum>-tance  very  well,  ot  which 
they  were  themselves  the  first  to  speak} 
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and  M.  de  Freycinet  attributes  to  their 
former  relations  with  the  French,  the 
very  particular  amity  which  they  testi- 
fied towards  him. 

The  Urania  cast  anchor  on  the  6tb 
of  December,  at  the  Isle  of  Rawak,  af- 
ter having  at  a  short  distance  coasted 
along  the  northern  side  of  Waigion. 

"  An  observatory  was  established  oa 
shore,  and  its  position,  in  latitude  only 
1  1-2  minute  south  was  the  most  fa- 
vourable for  experiments  with  the  pen- 
dulutn  whicli  they  could  get  under  the 
equator.  The  period  of  this  stay  was 
employed  in  researches  respecting  geo- 
graphy and  natural  history. 

Two  or  three  days  before  ihry  sailed, 
they  heard,  on  a  sudden,  the  martial 
music  of  tom-toms,  kettle-drums,  &c. 
Some  moments  after,  there  appeared,  at 
the  large  point  of  the  island,  the  fleet 
of  the  Kimalaha  of  Guebe,  who  faith- 
ful to  his  promise,  had  come  to  pay  the 
visit  he  had  before  announced.  This 
little  squadron  presented  a  spectacle  at 
once  imposing  and  whimsical.  The 
Guebean  prince  was  accompanied  by 
his  brothers  and  sons,  to  the  number  of 
eight ;  all,  like  himself,  of  good  mein, 
and  remarkable  for  their  intelligence. 
They  remained  on  board  until  the  mo- 
ment of  the  corvette's  departure  ;  they 
gave  as  presents  to  M.  de  Freycinet, 
various  curiosities  of  their  country,  and 
among  others,  hats  made  of  straw  in- 
terwoven with  tale,  worked  with  ad- 
mirable art. 

Having  sailed  from  Rawak  on  the 
5lh  of  Jan,  1819,  the  Urania  stretched 
towards  the  Ayon  isles,  which  they  saw 
on  the  6th  and  8th  of  the  same  month. 

After  having  visited  several  of  the 
Caroline  Isles,  which  are  not  pointed 
out  on  the  maps,  and  having  received 
throughout  the  most  friendly  receptioa 
from  the  islanders,  M.  de  Freycinet  ar- 
rived, on  the  17th  of  May,  in  sight  of 
the  Isle  of  Guam,  and  cast  anchor  oa 
the  night  of  the  same  day  in  the  road- 
stead of  Hiimata.  This  delay,  and 
that  whicii  the  corvette  made  at  Port 
San  Louis  in  the  same  island,  restored 
health  to  the  crew,  thanks  to  the  gen- 
erous eagerness  with  which  the  f^overn- 
our,  Don  Jose  de  Medinillo  y  Pineda, 
anticipated  all  the  wants  of  the  expedi- 
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tion,  by  procuring  them  refreshments 
and  comforts  of  all  kinds. 

M.  de  Freycinet  appears  to  have  col- 
lected, respecting  the  people  of  the  Ma- 
rianne Islands,  information  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  with  which  preceding 
voyagers  have  enriched  their  accounts. 
He  gives  various  details  respecting 
their  manners,  language  and  laws,  as 
well  as  that  singular  government  of 
which  much  has  been  said,  and  in  which 
the  women  act  an  important  part.  He 
communicates  to  us  interesting  notions 
respecting  the  arts  which  they  practise, 
respecting  their  money,  which  is  estab- 
lished on  principles  absolutely  dift'erent 
from  ours,  and  respecting  their  archi- 
tecture, of  which  he  still  saw  numerous 
ruins  at  Tinian, 

Two  months  were  employed  in 
msking  these  researches  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  they  were  occupied  with 
those  observations  and  experiments 
which  formed  the  principal  object  of  the 
expedition.  M.  de  Medinillo  had  dur- 
ing all  this  time,  the  kindness  to  pro- 
vide the  corvette  abundantly  with  fresh 
provisions,  to  which  he  added  provis- 
ions for  the  voyage,  and  for  which  he 
afterwards  refused  to  accept  any  reim- 
bursement. 

The  course  of  the  Urania,  from  Guam 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  presents  no- 
thing remarkable.  On  the  5th  of  Au- 
gust, 1819,  she  made  the  island  Owy- 
hee, and  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Hara- 
hona  in  three  days  after. 

Tamahama,  king  of  the  Sandwich 
Isles,  was  dead  ;  his  palace  had  been 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  almost  all  the 
hogs  on  the  island  had  been  slaughtered 
on  account  of  his  obsequies,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  which  was 
a  real  disappointment  in  the  revictual- 
ling  of  the  corvette. 

Uno  Rio,  the  eldest  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Tamahama,  enjoyed  at  that 
time  but  badly  established  authority. 
The  chiefs  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
arms  of  his  father,  raising  extraordinary 
pretensions,  caused  him  to  dread  an  ap- 
proaching war.  He  came  with  his 
wives  and  a  numerous  suite  on  board 
the  Urania,  on  the  occasion  of  the  bap- 
tism of  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of 
the  islaad.     That  ceremony  was  per- 


formed with  much  pomp  by  the  Abb» 
Quelen,  chaplain  of  the  vessel. 

The  Sindwich  Islands  were,  like  the 
Marianne,  the  object  of  the  assiduous 
researches  of  M.  de  Frecyinet  and  of 
the  officers  under  his  command.  Nu- 
merous observations  were  made  in 
search  of  the  magnetic  equator  and  its 
inflections,  in  the  Great  Ocean. 

On  the  30lh  of  August  the  Urania 
sailed  for  Port  Jackson,  passing  through 
the  islands  of  the  Austral  Polynesia. 
By  taking  this  track,  the  positions  of 
the  dangerous  isles  of  Byron  was  recti- 
fied, as  well  as  that  of  the  Island  of 
Pyletant,  the  most  southerly  of  the 
Friendly  Islands,  and  also  that  of  Howe 
Island,  A  new  island  surrounded  by 
dangerous  reefs,  was  discovered  to  the 
east  of  Tonga,  which  M.  de  Freycinet 
named  Rose  Island. 

The  Urania  anchored  in  Port  Jack- 
son on  the  18th  of  November,  1819; 
she  remained  there  till  the  25th  of  De- 
cember, and  this  interval  was  employ- 
ed, as  at  all  the  preceding  stoppages,  in 
scientific  inquiries,  M.  de  Freycinet 
speaks  in  this  respect  with  gratitude  for 
the  assistance  afforded  to  him  by  Gen. 
Marquarie,  the  Governor  of  the  colony. 

On  quitting  Port  Jackson,  the  course 
of  the  corvette  was  shaped  to  pass  be- 
tween Van  Diemen's  Land  and  New 
Zealand.  On  the  7th  of  January  1820, 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  latter  isl- 
and was  doubled  in  sight  of  Camp- 
bell's Island.  From  that  moment  un- 
til nearing  the  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego 
the  winds  were  constantly  favourable. 
The  Urania  reached  59  degrees  of 
south  latitude,  and  she  found  floating 
ice  in  the  54th  dei^ree. 

On  the  5th  of  February  the  coast  of 
Terra  del  Fuego  was  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cape  Desolation  ;  the  sea- 
son was  as  frightful  as  the  adjoining 
shores.  In  the  impossibility  of  reach- 
ing the  Christmas  Harbour,  it  became 
necessary  to  make  for  the  Bay  of  Good 
Success,  in  the  Straits  of  Lemaire ;  but 
scarcely  had  the  anchor  dropped,  when 
a  furious  storm  caused  the  ship  to  drive. 
There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  ia 
cutting  the  cable  and  setting  sail  with 
all  speed,  to  get  out  of  the  bay,  and  she 
skirted  at  a  very  short   distance    the 
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roeks  and  breakers  which  lie  upon  its 
north  point. 

This  tempest  lasted  two  days,  and 
drove  the  vessel  considerably  to  the 
northward,  which  determined  M.  de 
Freycinet  to  bear  up  for  the  Falkland 
Islands,  in  sight  of  which  they  arrived 
on  the  14th  of  February,  according  to 
their  reckoning,  but  the  13th  according 
to  European  time,  they  having  gained 
a  day  in  circumnavigating  the  globe. 

The  Urania  was  lost  in  consequence 
of  striking  on  a  sunken  rock  at  the  en- 
trance of  French  Bay,  in  the  Falkland 
Islands,  when  they  were  taken  off  by 
an  American  whaler,  and  taken  first  to 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  afterwards  to  Flavre 
de  Grace,  where  they  arrived  with  most 
of  the  collections  made  during  the 
voyage. 

Detailed  accounts  will  make  known 
all  their  labours,  but  the  following  is  a 
rapid  glance  at  them  :— 

1.  The  observations  on  the  pendu- 
lum, which  formed  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  the  voyage,  has  been  made 
v?ith  the  greatest  care  in  every  situation 
throughout  the  voyage.  They  were 
nine  in  number,  viz.  Rio  Janeiro  ;  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  Port  Louis,  in 
the  Isle  of  France;  the  Island  of  Raw- 
ak  ;  the  Island  of  Guam  :  the  Isiand 
Mowa,  in  the  Sandwich  Isles;  Port 
Jackson  ;  the  Falkland  Islands ;  and 
at  Rio  Janeiro. 

9.  Each  day  during  the  voyage,  two 
officers  at  least  took,  by  rotation,  astro- 
nomical observations  to  ascertain  the 
situation  of  the  vessel  at  sea,  and  on 
shore,  the  positions  of  the  different  ob- 
servatories ;  to  regulate  the  chronome- 
ters, &c. 

3.  The  magnetic  phenomena  were 
at  the  same  time  the  object  of  constant 
and  multiplied  study,  as  well  at  sea  as 
in  all  the  places  at  which  they  touched. 
They  comprise  observations  on  the 
magnetic  declination  and  inclination ; 
on  the  intensity  of  both  when  tried  by 
the  horizontal  needle,  or  the  needle  of 
inclination,  and  also  on  the  hourly  and 
periodical  variations  in  the  declination. 

4.  Comparative  observations  on  the 
temperature  of  the  air  with  that  of  the 


sea  at  its  surface,  were  made  every  two 
hours  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
voyage.  This  considerable  mass  of 
results  may  be  useful  to  determine  the 
lines  of  equal  heat  on  the  terrestrial 
globe. 

5.  More  than  sixty  specimens  of  sea- 
water,  taken  in  the  seas  which  they 
traversed,  were  put  into  as  many  flasks, 
perfectly  sealed  up,  in  order  to  be  ana- 
lysed on  their  return.  Each  flask  was 
labelled  with  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  spot  where  the  water  was  drawn. 

6.  A  meteorologicaljournal,kept  eve- 
ry hour  during  the  whole  voyage,  will 
show  in  methodical  order  all  the  obser- 
vations on  the  thermometer,  the  barom- 
eter, and  hydrometer,  which  they  made 
both  by  sea  and  land.  They  will  also 
show  the  indications  of  the  prevailing 
wmds,  and  their  degrees  of  force,  the 
electrical  and  aerial  phenomena,  &c. 

7.  The  barometrical  variations  could 
not  be  preserved  with  precision  except 
in  the  places  which  they  touched  at. 
The  results  of  them  have  been  consign- 
ed to  a  particular  register. 

8.  It  was  not  possible  to  observe 
the  tides  and  currents,  except  at  a  small 
number  of  pomts  ;  but  the  data  acquir- 
ed at  Rio  Janeiro,  at  the  Isle  of  France, 
at  Rawak,  and  at  Guam,  are  not  with- 
out interest. 

9.  The  number  of  charts  formed  dur- 
ing the  voyage  is  about  thirty.  A  part 
of  them  have  already  been  completed  ; 
but  the  whole  of  the  materials  collected 
on  this  subject,  and  classed  with  great 
care,  will  give  every  facility  desirable  for 
carrying  on  this  publication. 

10.  Notwithstanding  the  wreck  at 
the  Falkland  Islands,  which  caused  the 
loss  of  eighteen  cases  of  specimens  of 
natural  history,  there  remain  still  about 
forty.  These  contain  a  great  number 
of  specimens  of  the  three  kingdoms  of 
nature  ;  and  especially  almost  the  whole 
of  those  which  were  collected  at  the 
Marianne  Islands. 

1 1.  The  number  of  drawings  made 
during  the  voyage,  amount  to  several 
hundreds  ;  the  greater  part  admirable 
for  the  beauty  of  the  places  they  repre- 
sent. 
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"  A  good  man's  fortune  may  be  out  at  heels.''' 
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XXTERE   a  book  to  be  written  upon  inconsistent  mortals  1    Socrates,  a  wise 

the  discordant  opinions    held   by  Grecian,  took  lessons  in  this   art  from 

different  nations,  or  by  the    same    peo-  Aspasia.     Cicero,  an    enlightened  Ro- 

ple  at  different  periods,  upon  any  given  man,    urges    the    practice    of    dancing 

subject,  none    would    present    a    more  against  Galbinius,  as  a  grave    and   hei- 

contradictory  estimate,  than  the   harm-  nous  offence.     Of   the  moderns,  many 

less  recreation  of  dancing.     For  some  hold   it  an   utter  abomination  to  dance 

thousand  of  years,  in  the  early  stages  of  upon  a  Sunday  ;    while  others  signalize 

the  world,  it  was  exclusively  a  religious  the   Sabbath  by   an   increased    hilarity 

ceremony.     The   dance    of  the  Jews,  of  heel.  In  Germany,  a  band  of  enthu- 

established  by  the  Levuical  law    to    be  sias'ic   damsels   formerly  testified  their 

exhibited  at  their  solemn  feasts,  is,  per-  devotion  to  St.  Vitus,  by  dancing  round 

haps,  the   most    ancient  upon  record,  his  shrine,  until  they  contracted  a  mala- 

The  dancing  of  David  is  also  frequent-  ady,  which  still  bears  his  name:  the 

ly  quoted ;  and  many  commentatorshave  modern  Herrnhuters,  of  the  same  dis- 

thought  that  every   PsaJm   was  accom-  trict,   would   suffer   martyrdom,   rather 

panied  by  a  distinct  dance.     In  several  than  heathenize  their  legs  by  any  similar 

of  the  temples,  a    stage   was    specially  profanation. 

erected  for  these  exercises  ;  but,  in  pro-  Our  own  country,  at  the  present 
cess  of  time,  they  seem  to  have  been  moment,  possesses  a  sect  of  Jumpers, 
practised  by  secular,  as  well  as  spiritual  who,  seeming  to  imagine  that  he,  who 
performers.  The  daughters  of  Shiloh  leaps  highest,  must  be  nearest  to  Heav- 
were  thus  recreating  themselves  in  the  en,  solemnise  their  meetings  by  jump- 
vineyards,  when  they  were  caught  by  ing  like  kangaroos,  and  justify  them- 
the  young  men  of  the  tribe  of  Benja-  selves  very  conclusively  from  Scripture, 
miti,  who  presently  danced  into  their  because — David  danced  before  the  Ark 
good  graces,  and  carried  them  off  for  — the  daughters  of  Shiloh  danced  in  the 
wives — a  process,  which  is  frequently  yearly  festival  of  the  Lord — and  the 
imitated,  e-en  in  these  degenerate  days,  child  John,  the  son  of  Elizabeth,  leapt 
The  heathens,  also,  could  "  sport  a  toe"  before  it  v»as  born  !  The  Methodists 
in  the  very  earliest  ages.  Pindar  calls  on  the  other  hand,  maintain,  in  its  full 
Apollo  "  the  dancer ;"  Homer,  in  one  latitude,  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient 
of  his  hymns,  tells  us,  that  this  deity  Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  that  as 
capered  to  the  music  of  his  own  har[)  ;  many  paces  as  a  man  makes  in  danc- 
and  from  Callimachus  we  leani,  that  ing,  so  many  leaps  he  makes  towards 
the  Nereides  were  proficients  in  this  Hell.  Even  the  amiable  Cowper,  the 
elegant  accomplishment,  at  the  early  poet,  suffered  his  fine  mmd  to  be  so 
age  of  nine  years*.  For  several  cen-  darkened  by  bigotry,  as  to  believe,  that 
turies,  it  was  confined  to  military  move-  a  great  proportion  of  the  ladies  and  gen- 
ments,  when  a  battle  was  a  grand  Bid-  tlemen,  whom  he  saw  amusing  them- 
let  of  Action,  opposing  armies  became  selves  with  dancing  at  Brighthelmstone, 
partners  in  the  dance  of  death,  and  cut  must  necessarily  be  damned+  ;  and  ia 
throats  and  capers  v^ith  equal  assiduity,  a  religious  publication,  now  before  me. 
Since  those  truculent  and  operatic  I  find  it  stated,  that  a  sudden  judgment 
days,  it  has  been  limited  to  festive  and  overtook  a  person  for  indulging  in  this 
joyous  occasions  ;  but  how  various  the  enormity  :  a  large  lump  started  up  in 
estimation  in  which  it  has  been  held  by    his  thigh  while  dancing  ;  but  upon  hia 
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solemn  promise  not  to  repeat  the  offence, 
the  Lord  h^ard  bis  prayer,  and  removed 
his  complaint+.     A  writer  in  the  same 
work,  alter  denouncing  those  who  ad- 
mit "■  dancing  and   other   vain    amuse- 
ments  ifiio    their    schools,"  concludes 
with   an     alarming   behef,  "  that    this 
dancing  propensity  has,  in  some  places, 
nearly  danced    the    Bible    out  of  the 
school  !"§      In   contbrmity    with  these 
enlightened  views,  and   in    defiance  of 
the  sacred    writer,   who    expressly  de- 
clares that  there  is  a  time  to  dance,  the 
Methodists  exclude  from  their  commu- 
nion ail  those  who  practi-;e  dancing,  or 
teach   it  to  children,  while  their  minis- 
ters refuse  to  administer  the  Sacrament 
to   all    persons    guilty    of    frequenting 
balls.     Let  us  hope  that  the  increasing 
good  sense  of  these   well-meaning,  but 
misguided  ascetics,  will  sfieedilyget  the 
better  of  such  monkish  austerities  ;  that 
the  time  may   come,  when  they    may 
feel  persuaded  that   our   Heavenly  Fa- 
ther can  contemplate  this  innocent    re- 
creation of    his  creatures  with  as  much 
benignity  as  a  parent  beholds  the  gam- 
bols of  his  children  ;  and  that  the  now 
gloomy  inmates  of  the  Tabernacle  may 
justify  the  change,  by  adopting  the  beau- 
tiful sentiment  of  Addison — "  Cheer- 
ful'iess  is  the  best  Hymn  to  the  Deity." 
I  do  not   despair   of   seeing   a    whole 
brotherhood  and  sisterhood  standing  up 
in  pairs  for  a  country-dance,  all  anxious 
to  make  amends  for  lost   time  ;    while 
he,  who    leads    off,   claps   his    yellow 
gloves  in  ecstasy,  and  calls  aloud  to  the 
band  to  play  up    Wesley's   Fancy,  or 
the  Whitfield  Reel. 

I  abhor  that  atrocious  and  impious 
doctrine,  that  France  and  England  are 
natural  enemies,  as  if  God  Almighty 
had  made  us  to  cut  one  another's 
throats  ;  and  yet  I  must  say  that  I  hate 
the  French,  and  hate  them  too  for  one 
of  their  most  elegant  accomplishments — 
their  inexhaustible  genius  for  dancinir. 
With  the  fertility  of  their  ballet-masters 
I  have  no  quarrel  :  let  them  attitudinize 
till  they  have  twisted  the  human  form 
into  as  many  contortions  as  Fuseli  ; 
let  them  vary  figures  and  combinations 
ad  infinitum,  like  the    kaleidoscope  ; 


let  them  even  appropriate  distinct  move- 
ments to  each  class  of  the  human   and 
superhuman  performers.    But  why,  Mr. 
Editor,  why  must    their    vagaries  quit 
their  proper  arena,    the    stage,   and  in- 
vade our  ball-rooms    and   assemblies  ? 
Sir,  they  have  kicked  me  out  of  dancing 
society  full  twenty  years  before  my  time. 
The  first  innovation,  that   condemned 
me  to  be  a  spectator,  where   I  used  to 
be  a  not  undistinguished  performer,wa3 
the  sickening  and  rotatory   Waltz  ;  of 
which  I  never  saw  the  object,  unless  its 
votaries  meant  to  form  a  contrast  to  the 
lilies  of  the  valley,  "  which  toil  not,  nei- 
ther do  they  spin."     Waiving   all  ob- 
jections upon  the  ground  of  decorum, 
surely    the  young   men  and  women  of 
the  present  age  were  giddy  enough  be- 
fore, without  the  stimulus  of  these  fan- 
tastical gyrations.     If  a  fortune-hunter 
chooses  to  single   out  an    heiress,    and 
spin  round  and    round  with   her  like  a 
billiard-ball,    merely    to  get    into  her 
pocket  at  last,  there  is  at  least  a  defina- 
ble object  in  his  game  ;  but  that  a  man 
should  volunteer  these  painful  circum- 
volutions for  pleasure,  really  seems  to 
be  a  species    of  saltatory  suicide.       I 
never  saw  the  figurantes  at  the  Opera 
whirling  their  pirouettes,  like  whipping- 
tops,  without  wishing  to  be  near  them 
with  a  stout  thong,  that   I   might  keep 
up  the  resemblance  ;  and  as  to  imitating 
their  ungraceful  roundabouts,  by  join- 
ing  in    a    waltz,    I  would   rather  be  a 
tetotum  at  once,  or  one  of    the    front 
whet  Is  of  Mrs.C — 's  carriage.     Thanks 
to  the  Goddess  of  fashion,  fickle  as  she 
is  foolish,  our  ball-room  misses  have  at 
length  ceased  to  be  twisted  and  twirled 
in  this    unmerciful    manner,    and  our 
spinning  jennies  are  again  pretty  nearly 
confined  to  Manchester  and  Glasgow, 

Tired  as  I  was  of  sitting  like  a  spon- 
dee, with  my  two  long  feet  hanging  idle 
on  my  hands,  (as  a  noble  Viscount 
would  say)  I  began  now  to  entertain 
hopes  of  agaiH  planting  my  exploded 
heel  upon  a  chalked  boaid.  But,  alas  ! 
I  was  doomed  to  experience,  that  there 
are  as  many  disappointments  bet  ween  the 
toe  and  the  ground,  as  between  the  cup 
and  the  lip.     France,  my  old    enemy, 
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was  upon  the  watch  to  export  a  new  dipping  and  swimming  figi?re  of  my 
annoyance  :  the  Genius  of  Quadrille  partner.  With  what  pride,  i  led  her 
started  up  from  amid  the  roses  painted  to  her  seat,  and  what  a  bewitching  bow 
on  a  ball-room  floor,  and  my  discomfit-  I  flattered  myself  I  had  made,  when 
ed  legs  were  again  compelled  to  resume  she  blushed  into  her  chair !  In  those 
their  inglorious  station  beneath  the  happy  days,  the  next  operation  was  a 
benches.  I  could  not  put  them  in  a  regular  and  persevering  set-to,  at  the 
go-cart,  and  begin  all  my  steps  again  :  genuine  old  English  country-dance; 
I  could  not  make  a  toil  of  a  pleasure,  and  the  amusements  of  the  night  were 
rehearse  beforehand,  and  study  my  task  invariably  wound  up  by  the  Boulanger, 
by  card  and  compass,  merely  to  make  or  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  One  of  my 
an  exhibition  of  myself  at  last.  It  was  neices  played  me  those  exploded  tunes 
too  like  amateur  acting  ;  the  constraint  a  few  years  ago,  and  what  a  flush  of  ro- 
of a  ballet,  without  its  grace  or  skill —  sy  recollections  did  they  conjure  up  ! 
the  exertion  of  dancing,  without  its  hi-  Their  music  seemed  to  penetrate  into 
larity  ;  audit  was  moreover  an  elTort,  the  quiet  caves  and  grottoes  of  memory, 
in  which  I  was  sure  to  be  eclipsed  by  awakening  ideas  that  had  long  slumber- 
every  boarding-school  miss  or  master,  ed  undisturbed.  Methought  they  issu- 
who  would  literally  learn  that  by  heart,  ed  from  their  recesses  like  so  many  em- 
^vhich  I,  in  my  distaste  of  such  innova-  bodied  sprites;  and,  fastening  their 
tions,  could  only  expect  to  learn  by  flowery  wreaths  to  the  spokes  of  Time's 
foot.  In  this  melancholy  and  useless  great  wheel,  they  dragged  it  rapidly 
plight,  do  I  wander  from  one  ball-room  backward,  until  the  days  of  my  youth 
to  another,  dancing  nothing  but  atten-  became  involved  before  me  in  all  the 
dance,  and  kicking  nothing  but  my  own  fidelity  and  vividness  of  their  first  exist- 
heels  ;  sometimes,  like  a  tripod  that  has  ence.     Then  did    I  again   behold   the 

lost  a  leg,  leaning  disconsolately  against    rich     Miss     B ,  the  sugar-baker's 

the  wall,  because  I  cannot  stand  up  in  daughter,  whom  my  parents  invariably 
niy  proper  place  ;  and  sometimes  beat-  urged  me  to  engage  for  the  supper- 
ing  time  to  the  music  with  my  foot,  dances,  with  many  a  shrewd  hint  that  a 
which  is  as  bitter  a  substitute  for  genu-  partner  at  a  bail  often  became  a  partner 
ine  jumps,  as  is  the  coculus  Indicus  for  for  life  ; — nor  was  her  corpulent  mother 
real  hops,  omitted,  who  carried  vanity  so  far  as 
Oh,  for  the  days  that  are  gone  ! — the  even  to  affect  a  slight  degree  of  palsy, 
golden  age  of  cocked  hats  ;  the  Augus-  that  the  motion  of  her  head  might  give 
tan  era  of  country-dance  ;  the  apotheo-  a  oiore  dazzling  lustre  to  the  magnifi- 
sis  of  minuet !  Haw  well  do  I  remem-  cent  diainonds,  with  which  it  was  thick- 
ber  the  first  night  I  ventured  upon  the  ly  studded.  I  see  her  now,  at  her  old 
latter,  that  genuine  relic  of  the  old  place  in  the  card-room,  shaking  and 
French  court.  What  an  awful  recol-  sparkling  like  an  aspen-tree  in  the  sun- 
lection  have  I  of  the  trying  moment,  shine  of  a  white  frost.  I  behold,  also, 
when,  with  a  slow  and  graceful  curve  the  bustling  little  old  man  her  father, 
of  my  arm,  I  first  deposited  the  trian-  receiving  the  tickets  of  admission  in  all 
gular  beaver  upon  my  foreliead,  with  a  t!ie  pomp  of  ofiice,  with  his  snuflT-col- 
lirm  detenninauon  to  look  fierce  and  oured  suit,  and  the  powdered  and  pom- 
fascinating,  and  yet  with  a  tender  and  atumed  peak  coming  to  a  point  in  the 
sympathetic  regard  for  the  economy  of  centre  of  his  bald  head.  I  hear  him 
elaborate  curls  :  somewhat  in  the  style  boasting  at  the  same  time,  of  his  wealth 
recommended  by  old  Isaac  Walton,  and  his  drudgery,  and  declaring  that, 
when  in  instructing  you  to  impale  a  with  all  the  hundreds  he  had  spent  upon 
worm  for  angling,  he  bids  you  handle  his  hot-houses  and  plantations  atHack- 
hira  tenderly  withal,  and  treat  him  ney,  he  had  never  seen  them  except  by 
like  a  friend.  The  scented  pulvillo,  candle-light.  As  for  the  daughter, thank 
which  the  untwisted  hairs  reproachfully  heaven,  I  never  danced  with  her  but 
effused,  still  seems  to  salute  my  nose,  once,  and  my  mind's  eye  still  beholds 
and  flutter  between  my  eyes,  and  the  her  webby  feet  paddling  down  the  mid- 
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die,  with  the  floundering  porpus-like 
fling  she  gave  at  the  end,  only  accom- 
plished by  bearing  half  her  weight  upon 
her  partner,  and  invariably  out  of  tune. 
Often  have  I  wondered  at  the  patience 
of  the  musicians,  in  w^asting  rosin  and 
catgut  upon  her  timeless  sprawls.  She 
was  obtuse  in  all  her  perceptions,  and 
essentially  vulgar  in  her  appearance  :  io 
the  consciousness  of  her  wealth,  she 
sometimes  strove  to  look  haughty,  but 
her  features  obstinately  refuaed  to  as- 
sume any  expression  beyond  that  of 
inflexible  stupidity.  ]VIoreover,she  had 
thick  ancles,  puddingy  hands,  and  in 
laughing  she  shewed  her  gums.  She 
was  too  opulent,according  to  the  sapient 
calculations  of  the  world,  to  marry  any 
but  a  rich  man  ;  and  she  succeeded,  at 
length,  in  realizing  her  most  ambitious 
dreams.  Iler  husband  is  a  yellow  little 
nabob  rolling  in  wealth,  and  half  suffo- 
cated with  bile.  She  has  three  rickety 
children,  whom  she  is  ashamed  to  pro- 
duce. With  no  more  ear  than  a  fish, 
she  has  a  box  at  the  Opera,  and  gives 
private  concerts.  In  short,  there  is 
no  luxury  she  is  incapable  of  relishing, 
which  her  fortune  does  not  enable  her 
to  command  ;  and  no  enjoyment  real- 
ly adapted  to  her  taste,  in  which  her 
imagined  gentility  does  not  deter  her 
from  indulging. 

What  a  contrast  was  the  accomplish- 
ed,   the    fascinating     Fanny   , 

with  her  lovely  features  irradiated  with 
innocent  hilarity,  yet  tempered  with 
sentiment,  and  deep  feeling.  She  was 
all  intelligence — spiritual — ethereal  ;  at 
least,  I  often  thought  so,  as  her  sylph- 
iike  form  seemed  to  be  treading  upon 
air,  while  it  responded  spontaneously  to 
every  pulsation  oi  the  music,  like  a  danc- 
ing echo.  "  The  course  of  true  love 
never  did  run  smooth  :"  Fanny  was 
portionless — I  was  pennyless  ;  yet  even 
despair  did  not  prevent  my  loving  her  ; 
and  though  my  tongue  never  gave  ut- 
terance to  the  thought,  I  am  well  aware 
that  she  read  it  in  my  eyes,  and  gave 
me  in  return  her  pity.  With  this  I  was 
contented — in  the  romance  of  a  first 
love,  I  thought  it  would  be  delightful 
to  die  for  her,  and  I  sent  her  the  inclo- 


sed song,  but  she  never  noticed  my  ef- 
fusion, though  she  never  returned  it. 
Puor  Fanny  !  she  fell  a  sacrifice  to  one 
of  those  pests  of  society,  a  dangler,  a 
male  coquet ;  who  paid  her  his  addres- 
ses, won  her  affections,  changed  his 
mind,  and  married  another — the  scoun- 
drel !  Her  pride  might  have  borne  the 
insult,  but  her  love  could  not  be  recall- 
ed— her  heart  was  broken.  Her  fine 
mind  began  to  prey  upon  itself — the 
sword  wore  out  the  scabbard — her 
frame  gradually  faded  away, and  a  rapid 
decline  at  length  released  her  from  her 
uncomplaining  misery.  I  followed  her 
to  the  grave  ;  and  how  often  did  I  re- 
turn to  the  spot  to  bedew  it  with  my 
tears  !  Many  a  vow  have  I  m.ade  to 
suppress  my  unavailing  grief,  and  refrain 
from  visiting  the  place  of  her  burial  ; 
when,  in  the  very  midst  of  my  resolu- 
tions, my  feet  have  unconsciously  car- 
ried me  to  it  again. 

Years  have  since  rolled  away,  and  I 

can  now  think  of  Fanny   without 

Forgive  me,  IMr.  Editor,  but  a  tear  has 
fallen  upon  the  very  spot  where  I  was 
about  to  make  a  boast  of  my  stoicism. 
I  may,  however,  without  emotion  de- 
clare, that  of  all   the  girls  I  ever  knew, 

Fanny Paha!  another  tear!  I  will 

not  write  a  word  more  upon  the  subject. 


SONG. — TO    FANXY. 

V.'Iien  morning  lliroiigh  my  lattice  beami, 
And  twittering;  birds  my  slumbers  break, 

Then,  Fanny,  I  recal  my  dreams, 
Altho'  tbey  bid  my  bosom  ache, 

For  still  I  dream  of  thee. 

When  wit,  and  wine,  and  friends  are  met, 
And  laughter  crowns  the  festive  hour. 

In  vain  I  struggle  to  forget ; 

Still  does  my  heart  confess  thy  power. 

And  fondly  turn  to  thee 

When  night  is  near,  and  friends  are  far. 
And,  thro'  the  tree  that  shades  my  cot 

I  gaze  upon  the  evening  star, 
How  do  I  mourn  my  lonely  lot. 

And,  Fanny, sigh  for  thee  I 

I  know  my  love  is  hopeless— vain, 

But.  Fanny,  do  not  strive  to  rob 
My  heart  of  all  that  soothes  its  pain— 

The  mournful  hope,  that  every  throb 

Will  make  it  break  for  thee  1 
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LETTERS  TROM  SPAIN  BY  DON  LEUCADIO  DOBLADO. 

The  letter  I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  was  found  by  a  friend  of  mine  among  some  papers  belonging  to  a  lady 
who  had  requested  his  assistance  to  arrange  thera.  The  packet  contained  two  other  long  epistles, forming 
part,  it  should  seem,  of  a  considerable  series,  under  the  title  of  Letters  from  Spain,  ivritten  between  1798 
and  1810,  by  Don  Leucadio  Doblado,  Knowing  how  intimately  acquainted  I  had  been  with  the  writer, 
my  friend  obtained  leave  to  make  me  a  present  of  the  iiianuseript,  promising  (hat  he  would  endeavour  to 
find  the  remainder,  which,  the  lady  was  coutident,  had  never  been  lent  or  destroyed.  B. 


DEAR   MADAM, 

X  AM  inclined  to  think  with  you,  that 
a  Spaniard,  who,  like  myself,  has 
resided  many  years  in  England,  is,  per- 
haps, the  fittest  person  to  write  an  ac- 
count of  life,  manners,  and  opinions  as 
they  exist  in  this  country,  and  to  shew 
them  in  the  light,  which  is  most  likely 
to  interest  an  Englishman.  The  most 
acute  and  diligent  travellers  are  sub- 
ject to  constant  mistakes;  and  per- 
haps the  more  so,  for  what  is  gene- 
rally thought  a  circumstance  in  their  fa- 
vour— a  moderate  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages.  A  traveller  who  uses  only 
his  eyes,  will  confine  himself  to  the  de- 
scription of  external  objects;  and 
though  his  narrative  may  be  deficient 
in  many  topics  of  interest,  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  exempt  from  great  and  ludic- 
rous blunders.  The  difficulty,  which 
a  person,  with  a  smattering  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  he  is  visiting,  ex- 
periences every  moment  in  the  endea- 
vour to  communicate  his  own,  and 
catch  other  men's  thoughts,  often  urges 
him  into  a  sort  of  mental  rashness, 
which  leads  him  to  settle  many  a  doubt- 
ful point  for  himself,  and  forget  the  un- 
limited power,  I  should  have  said  ty- 
ranny, of  usage,  in  whatever  relates  to 
language.  I  still  recollect  the  unlucky 
bit  I  made  on  my  arrival  in  London, 
when,  anxious  beyond  measure  to 
catch  every  idiomatic  expression,  and 
reading  the  huge  inscription  of  the 
Cannon  Brewery  at  Knightsbridge,  as 
the  building  had  some  resemblance  to 
the  great  cannon-foundery  in  this  town, 
T  settled  it  in  my  mind  that  the  genuine 
English  idiom,  for  what  I  now  should 
call  casting,  was  no  other  than  brewing 


cannon.  This,  however,  was  a  mere 
verbal  mistake.  Not  so  that  which  I 
made  when  the  word  nursery  stared 
me  in  the  face  every  five  minutes,  as  in 
a  fine  afternoon  1  approached  your 
great  metropolis,  on  the  western  road. 
Luxury  and  wealth,  said  I  to  myself, 
in  a  strain  approaching  to  philosophic 
indignation,  have  at  last  blunted  the 
best  feelings  of  nature  among  the  Eng- 
lish. Surely,  if  I  am  to  judge  from 
this  endless  siring  of  nurseries,  the  Eng- 
lish ladies  have  gone  a  step  beyond  the 
unnatural  practice  of  devolving  their 
first  maternal  duties  upon  domestic 
hirelings.  Here,  it  seems,  the  poor 
helpless  infants  are  sent  to  be  kept  and 
suckled  in  crowds,  in  a  decent  kind  of 
Foundling  Hospitals.  You  may  easi- 
ly guess  that  I  knew  but  one  significa- 
tion of  the  words  nursing  and  nursery. 
Fortunately  I  was  not  collecting  mate- 
rials for  a  book  of  travels  during  a  sum- 
mer excursion,  otherwise  I  should  now 
be  enjoying  all  the  honour  of  the  origi- 
nality of  my  remarks  on  the  customs 
and  manners  of  Old  England. 

From  similar  mistakes  1  think  myself 
safe  enough  in  speaking  of  my  native 
country  ;  but  I  wish  I  could  feel  equal 
confidence  as  to  the  execution  of  the 
sketches  you  desire  to  obtain  from  me. 
I  know  you  too  well,  dear  Madam,  to 
doubt  that  my  letters  will,  by  some 
chance  or  other,  find  their  way  to  some 
of  the  London  Magazines,  before 
they  have  been  long  in  your  hands.* 
And  only  think,  I  intreat  you,  how  I 
shall  fret  and  fidget  under  the  apprehen- 
sion that  some  of  your  pert  newspaper 
writers  may  fill  up  a  whole  column 
in  some  of  their  Suns  or  Stars,  which. 


*  Poor  Don  Leucadio  !  how  mortified  he  would  feel  could  he  know  that  the  letters  to 
which  he  attributed  so  much  importance,  have  lain  forgotten  for  years,  and  that  it  will  no>y 
cost  me,  his  old  friendj  a  world  of  trouble  to  give  his  posthumous  vFork  to  the  public  ! 
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in  spite  of  intervening  seas  and  moun- 
tains, shall  dart  its  tianeful  influence, 
and  blast  the  character  of  infallibility, 
as  an  English  scholar,  which  I  have  ac- 
quired since  my  return  to  Spain.  I 
have  so  strongly  rivetted  the  admiration 
of  the  Irish  merchants  in  this  place, 
that,  in  spite  of  their  objection  to  ray 
not  calling  tea  ta,  they  submit  to  my 
decision  every  intricaie  question  about 
your  provoking  shall  and  will :  and 
surely  it  would  be  no  small  disparage- 
ment, in  this  land  of  proud  dons,  to  be 
posted  up  in  a  London  paper  as  a  mur- 
derer of  the  King's  English.  How 
fortunate  was  our  famous  Span'sh 
traveller,  my  relative,  Espriella*  (for 
you  know  that  there  exists  a  family 
connexion  between  us  by  my  mother's 
Side)  to  find  one  of  the  best  writers  in 
England,  willing  to  translate  his  letters  ! 
But  since  you  will  not  allow  me  to 
write  in  my  native  language,  and  since, 
to  say  the  truth,  I  feel  a  pleasure  in 
using  that  which  reminds  me  of  the 
dear  land  which  has  been  my  second 
home — the  land  where  I  drew  my  first 
breath  of  liberty — the  land  which 
taught  me  how  to  retrieve,  though  im- 
perfectly and  with  pain,  the  time  which, 
under  the  influence  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  I  had  lost  in  early  youth 
■ — I  will  not  delay  a  task  which,  should 
circumstances  allow  me  to  complete  it,  I 
intend  as  a  token  of  friendship  to  you, and 
of  gratitude  and  love  to  your  country. 

The  view  of  Cadiz  from  the  sea,  as, 
in  a  fine  open  day,  you  approach  its 
magnificent  harbour,  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  beauty.  The  strong  deep 
light  of  a  southern  sky,  reflecting  from 
the  lofty  buildings  of  white  free  stone, 
which  face  the  bay,  rivet  the  eve  of  the 
navigator  from  the  very  verge  of  the 
horizon.  The  sea  actually  washes  the 
ramparts,  except  where,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  town,  it  is  divided  by  a  nar- 
row neck  of  land,  which  joins  Cadiz  to 
the  neighbouring  continent.  When, 
therefore,  you  begin  to  discover  the  up- 
per part  of  the  buildings,  and  the  white 
pinnacles  of  glazed  earthenware,  re- 
sembling china,  that  ornament  the  para- 
pets with  which  their  flat  roofs  are 
crowned,  the  airy  structure,  melting  at 
*  See  Espridla's  Letters  from  England. 


times  into  the  distant  glare  of  the  waves, 
is  more  like  a  pleasing  delusion — a 
kind  of  Fata  Morgana — than  the  lofty, 
uniform  massive  buildings  which,  ris- 
ing gradually  before  the  vessel,  bring 
you  back,  however  unwilling,  to  the 
dull  realities  of  life.  After  landing  oa 
a  crowded  quay,  you  are  led  the  whole 
depth  of  the  ramparts  along  a  dark 
vaulted  passage,  at  the  farthest  end  of 
which  new-comers  are  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  inferior  custom-house 
officers.  Eighteen-pence  slipped  into 
their  hands  with  the  keys  of  your 
trunks,  will  spare  you  the  vexation  of 
seeing  your  clothes  and  linen  scattered 
about  you  in  the  utmost  disorder. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  scarcely 
does  a  boat  with  passengers  approach 
the  landing-stairs  of  the  quay,  whea 
three  or  four  Gallegos,  natives  of  the 
province  of  Galicia,  who  are  the  only 
porters  in  this  town,  will  take  a  fearful 
leap  into  the  boat,  and  begin  a  scuffle, 
which  ends  by  the  stronger  seizing  up- 
on the  luggage.  The  successful  cham- 
pion becomes  your  guide  through  the 
town  to  the  place  where  you  wish  to 
take  your  abode.  As  only  two  gate3 
are  used  as  a  thoroughfare — the  sea- 
gate  Putrta  cle  la  Mar,  and  the  land- 
gate,  Puerta  de  Tierra — those  who 
come  by  water  are  obliged  to  cross  the 
great  Market — a  place  not  unlike  Co- 
vent  Garden,  where  the  country  people 
expose  all  sorts  of  vegetables  and  fruits 
for  sale.  Fish  is  also  sold  at  this  place, 
where  you  see  it  laid  out  upon  the 
pavement  in  the  same  state  as  it  was 
taken  out  of  the  net.  The  noise  and 
din  of  this  market  are  absolutely  intol- 
erable. All  classes  of  Spaniards,  not 
excluding  the  ladies,  are  rather  loud 
and  boisterous  in  their  speech.  But 
here  is  a  contention  between  three  or 
four  hundred  peasants,  who  shall  make 
his  harsh  and  guttural  voice  be  upper- 
most, to  inform  the  passengers  of  the 
price  and  quality  of  his  goods.  In  a 
word,  the  noise  is  such  as  will  astound 
any  one,  who  has  not  lived  for  some 
years  near  Cornhill  or  Temple-Bar. 

Religion,  or,  if  you  please,  supersti- 
tion, is  so  intimately  blended  with  the 
whole  system  of  public   and    domestic 
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life  in  Spain,  that  I  fear  I  shall  tire  you 
with  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  that 
subject.  I  am  already  conipelled,  by 
an  involuntary  train  of  ideas,  to  enter 
upon  that  endless  topic.  If,  however, 
you  wish  to  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  national  character  of 
my  country,  you  munt  learn  the  charac- 
ter of  the  national  religion.  The  influ- 
ence of  relif^ion  in  Spain  is  boundless. 
It  divides  the  whole  population  into 
two  comprehensive  classes,  bigots  and 
dissemblers.  Do  not,  however,  mis- 
take me.  I  am  very  far  from  wishing 
to  libel  my  countrymen.  If  I  use 
these  invidious  words,  it  is  not  that  I 
believe  every  Spaniard  either  a  down- 
right bigot  or  a  hypocrite  :  yet  I  can- 
not shut  my  eyes  to  the  melancholy 
fact,  that  the  system  under  which  we 
live  must  unavoidably  give,  even  the 
best  among  us,  a  taint  of  one  of  those 
vices.  Where  the  law  threatens  every 
dissenter  from  such  an  encroaching  sys- 
tem of  divinity  as  that  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  with  death  and  infamy — where 
every  individual  is  not  only  invited,  but 
enjoined,  at  the  peril  of  both  body  and 
soul,  to  assist  in  enforcing  that  law, 
must  not  an  undue  and  tyrannical  in- 
fluence accrue  to  the  believing  party  ? 
Are  not  such  as  disbelieve  in  secret, 
condenmed  to  a  life  of  degrading  defer- 
ence, or  of  heart-burning  silence?  Si- 
lence, did  I  siiy  ?  No  ;  every  day,  ev- 
ery hour,  renews  the  necessity  of  ex- 
plicitly declaring  yourself  what  you  are 
not.  The  most  contemptible  individ- 
ual may,  at  pleasure,  force  out  a  lie 
from  an  honestly  proud  bosom. 

I  must  not,  however,  keep  you  any 
longer  in  suspense  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  flight — this  unprepared  digression 
from  the  plain  narrative  I  had  begun. 
You  know  me  well  enough  to  believe 
that,  after  a  long  residence  in  England, 


my  landing  at  Cadiz,  instead  of  cheer- 
ing my  heart  at  the  sight  of  my  native 
country,  would  naturally  produce  a 
mixed  sensation,  in  which  pain  and 
gloominess  must  have  had  the  ascend- 
ant. I  had  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
liberty  for  ten  years  ;  and  now,  alas  ! 
I  perceived  that  I  had  been  irresistibly- 
drawn  back  by  the  holiest  ties  of  affec- 
tion, to  stretch  out  my  hands  to  the 
manacles,  and  bow  my  neck  to  that 
yoke,  which  had  formerly  galled  my 
very  soul.  The  convent  of  San  Juan 
de  Dios — (laugh  Madam,  if  you  will  : 
you  may  do  so,  who  have  never  lived 
within  range  of  any  of  these  European 
jungles,  where  lurks  every  thing  that  is 
ravenous,  beastly,  and  venomous*) — 
well,  then,  San  Juan  de  Dios  is  the  first 
remarkable  object  that  meets  the  eye 
upon  entering  Cadiz  by  the  sea-gate. 
A  single  glance  at  the  convent  had 
awakened  the  strongest  and  most  root- 
ed aversions  of  my  heart,  when,  just  as 
I  was  walking  into  the  nearest  street  to 
avoid  the  crowd,  the  well-remembered 
sound  of  a  hand-bell  made  me  instant- 
ly aware  that,  unless  pretending  not  to 
hear  it,  I  could  retrace  my  steps,  and 
turn  another  corner,  I  should  be  obliged 
to  kneel  in  the  mud  till  a  priest,  who 
was  carrying  the  consecrated  wafer  to  a 
dying  person,  had  moved  slowly  in  his 
sedan  chair  from  the  farthest  end  of  the 
street  to  the  place  where  I  bei^an  to 
hear  the  bell.  The  rule,  on  these  oc- 
casions, is  expressed  in  a  proverbial 
saying — al  Rey,  en  viendolo  ;  a  Dios, 
en  oyendolo — which,  after  supplying  its 
elliptical  form,  means  that  external 
homage  is  due  to  the  kin^^  upon  seeing 
him  ;  and  to  God — i.  e.  the  host,  pre- 
ceded by  its  never-failing  appendage, 
the  bell — the  very  moment  you  hear 
him.  I  must  add,  as  a  previous  expla- 
nation of  what  is  to  follow,  that  God 


*  I  wish  my  friend  Don  Leucadio  had  qualified  this  passage,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  worthy 
individuals,  who,  to  my  knowle<!g,e,  were  to  be  found  amons;  the  regular  clergy  of  Spain. 
As  to  the  convent,  which  brought  on  this  paroxysm  of  my  friend's  ronttifutional  malady — 
the  monackophohia,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  the  order  of  San  J'uan  <fe  Z)io«  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  one  in  which  real  usefulness  predominates.  Every  convent  of  that  order  is  an 
hospital,  where  the  friars  give  their  attendance  to  the  sick  poor,  either  as  physicians  or 
helpers.  The  last  do  all  the  service  which  in  England  is  left  to  nurses.  The  only  mischief 
of  this  institution  lies  in  binding,  with  perpetual  vows,  those  whom  charity  calls,  in  their 
yontb,  to  this  labour  of  love.  Were  i\V<*  part  of  the  monastic  rule  repealed  or  modified,  I 
will  take  upon  myself  to  assert,  that  Don  Leucadio  himself  would  join  with  me  in  wishing 
well  to  those  good  friars — (though  I  mat  adl,  to  them  alone) ;  for  among  my  old  friend's 
faults,  I  could  never  discover  a  single  grain  of  hard-heartcduess. 
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and  the  king  are  so  coupled  in  the  lan- 
guage of  tliis  country,  that  the  san:ie  ti- 
tle of  Alajesty  is  applied  to  both.  You 
hear,  from  the  pulpit,  the  duties  that 
men  owe  to  both  Majesties ;  and  a 
foreigner  is  often  surprised  at  the  hopes 
•xpressed  by  the  people,  that  his  JSIajes- 
ty  will  bt?  pleased  to  grant  them  life 
and  health  for  some  years  more.  I 
must  add  a  very  ludicrous  circumstance 
arising  from  this  absurd  form  of  speech. 
When  the  priest,  attended  by  the  clerk, 
and  surrounded  by  eight  or  ten  people, 
bearing  lighted  flambeaus,  has  broken 
into  the  chamber  of  the  dying  person. 


ground.  I  took  out  my  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and  laying  it  on  the  least  dirty 
part  of  the  pavemt'nt,  knelt  upon  it — 
nut  indeed  to  pray;  but  while,  as 
another  act  of  conformity  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  I  was  bea  ing  my  breast 
with  my  clenched  right  hand,  as  gently 
as  it  could  be  done  without  offence — to 
curse  the  hour  when  I  had  submitted 
thus  to  degrade  myself,  and  tremble  at 
the  more  suspicion  of  a  being  little  re- 
moved from  the  four-footed  animals, 
whom  it  was  his  occupation  to  relieve 
of  their  burdens. 

In    the    more    populous    towns    of 


and  gone  through  a  form  of  prayer,  half    Spain,   these   unpleasant  meetings    are 


Latin,  half  Spanish,  which  lasts  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  one  of  the  wa- 
fers is  taken  out  of  a  little  gold  casket, 
and  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  patient 
as  he  lies  in  his  bed.  To  swallow  the 
wafer  entire,  and  without  allowing  any 
particle — which,  according  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  (and  1  fully  agree  with  the 
fathers)  contains  the  same  Divine  per- 
son as  the  whole — is  an  operation  of 
some  difficulty.  To  obviate,  therefore, 
the  inconveniences  which  might  arise 
from  the  inability  of  a  feverish  and 
parched  mouth,  to  prevent  the  lodging 
of  some  sacred  atom,  as  it  might  hap- 
pen, in  a  bad  tooth,  the  clerk  comes 
forth  with  a  glass  o\  water,  and  in  a  firm 
and  loud  voice  asks  the  sick  person, 
"  Is  his  Majesty  gone  down  ?"*  The 
answer  enables  the  learned  clerk  to  de- 
cide whether  the  passage  is  to  be  expe- 
dited by  means  of  his  cooling  draught. 
But  I  must  return  to  my  Gallego  and 
myself.  No  sooner  had  I  called  him 
back,  as  if  I  had  suddenly  changed  my 
mind  as  to  the  direction  in  which  we 
were  to  go,  when,  with  a  most  deter- 
mined tone,  he  said,  "  Dius — Sii 
Magestad.''^  Pretending  not  to  hear,  1 
turned  sliarply  round,  and  was  now 
making  my  retreat — but  it  would  not 
do.  Fired  with  holy  zeal,  he  raised 
his  harsh  voice,  and  in  the  barbarous 
accent  of  his  province,  repeated  three  or 
four  times,  "  Dios — Sw  Magestad  ;" 
adding,  with  an  oath,  "  This  man  is  a 
heretic  /"  There  was  no  resisting  that 
dreadful  word:  it  pinned  me  to   the 

(Toiec 


frequent.  Nor  are  you  free  from  being 
disturbed  by  the  holy  bell  in  the  most 
retired  part  of  your  house.  Its  sound 
operates  like  magic  upon  the  Spaniards. 
In  the  midst  of  a  gay,  noisy  party,  the 
word — Sa  Magestad — will  bring  every 
one  upon  his  knees  until  the  tinkling 
dies  in  the  distance.  Are  you  at  din- 
ner?— you  must  leave  the  table.  Ill 
bed  ? — you  must,  at  least,  sit  up.  But 
the  most  preposterous  effect  of  this  cus- 
tom is  to  be  seen  at  the  theatres.  Oa 
the  approach  of  the  host  to  any  milita- 
ry guard,  the  drum  beats,  the  men  are 
drawn  out,  and  as  soon  as  the  priest 
can  be  seen,  they  bend  the  right  knee, 
and  invert  the  firelocks,  so  that  the 
bayonet  leans  on  the  ground.  As  an 
officer's  guard  is  always  stationed  at 
the  door  of  a  Spanish  theatre,  I  have 
often  laughed  in  my  sleeve  at  the  effect 
of  the  chamade  both  upon  the  actors 
and  the  company.  "  Dios  I  Dios!" 
resounds  from  all  parts  of  the  house, 
and  every  one  falls,  that  moment,  upon 
his  knees.  The  actors'  ranting,  or  the 
rattle  of  the  castanets  in  the  fandango, 
is  hushed  for  a  few  minutes,  till  the 
sound  of  the  bell  growing  fainter  and 
fainter,  the  amusement  is  resumed,  and 
the  devout  performers  are  once  more 
upon  their  legs,  anxious  to  make  amends 
for  the  interruption.  So  powerful  is 
the  effect  of  early  habit,  that  I  had  been 
for  some  weeks  in  London  before  I 
could  hear  the  postman's  bell  in  the 
evening,  without  feeling  instinctively 
nclined  to  perform  a  due  genuflection, 
i  nued.) 


*  The  Spanish  words  are  Hapasaio  iu  Magestad,    My  friend  has  translated,  not  'ffor* 
for  word,  but  idiom  for  idiom. 
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ESCAPK    OF    MRS.  SPEXCER    SMITH. 

TN  1806,    the   French  force,  under  Marquis  de  Salvo.     Overcome  by  the 

General  Luuriston,  entered  Venice,  sensations  which  so   tender  a  scene  ex- 

and  established     there    a  new  govern-  oiled,  he  rushed  from  the  room;  and 

Hient.      Mrs.  Spencer  Smith,  the  sister-  when  he  had  recovered  composure  snf- 

in-law  of  the  gallant  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  ficient  to  return,  it  vpas  to  intimate  pri- 

vras  then  resident  there,  for  the  benefit  vately    to   Mrs.    Smith,    that    he    had 

of  her  health,  with  two  infant  children,  formed  and  resolved   to  execute,  at  all 

She  received  an  order  to  appear  be-  hazards,  the  generous  design  of  effect- 
fore  the  French  police.  On  obeying  ing  the  escape  both  of  herself  and  of 
the  summons,  she   was  declared  to  be  her  children. 

tinder  arrest  as  a  French    prisoner,  and  The  children  not  having  been  placed 

received  an  order  to  depart   within    a  under  the  immediate    vigilance  of  the 

week,  for  the  city  of  Bassano,  the  place  police,  the  Marquis  succeeded,  without 

fixed   upon  by  the  government   for  her  any   great    difficulty,    in    getting   them 

residence.       She  demanded    to    know  conveyed  away   to    Grafz,    where    the 

the    reason    for    which     she   was   thus  Countess    Strazzoldo,  a  sister  of  Mrs. 

treated;    and  was    answered,  "■Your  Smith,  resided  ;    but  he  did  not  think 

country  and  your  7iame"  it  prudent   to  make  the   attempt  to  ef- 

A  very  few    days  after,    it  appeared  feet  Mrs.  Smith's  own    escape,   till  she 

that  the  order  to  repair  to  Bassano  was  had  left  Venice,  and   was  on   her  way 

a  mere  feint,   and  that  the  real  instruc-  to  the  Alps. 

tions   of    the    French   police    were   to  It  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 

send  her  prisoner  of  war  to  the  fortress  project,    that    the   Marquis    de    Salvo 

of    Valenciennes!       At    the    moment  should  accompany    Mrs.  Smith  on  the 

>vhen  she  was  anxiously  w-aiting  to  re-  road  ;  and  nothing  being  more  reason- 

ceive  a  passport,  to  enable    her  to  quit  able  than    her   request,   that    a  Iriend 

Venice,  she  was  arrested   by  a  party  of  might  be  permitted   to   travel  with  her, 

gendarmes,  told  of  her  destination    to  it  was  readily   complied  with,   and  the 

Valenciennes,  and  placed  in   a  state   of  Marquis  took  his  seat    beside  Mrs.   S. 

close  confinement  in  her  chamber,  pre-  in  the  gondola  which  conveyed   her  a 

TJousIy  to  being  conducted  to  France.  prisoner  from  Venice. 

The    friends    of    Mrs.    Smith   were  It  was  at  Brescia    that  the   Marquis 

struck   with  consternation  and  grief  at  had   determined    to   accomplish     Mrs. 

this  change   in    her  fate  ;    but,  endued  Smith's  deliverance,  it  being    the  near- 

herself    with    an   admirable  degree  of  est    place  to  a  neutral   territory.     The 

fortitude,  she   roused    the    courage  of  party  were  to  stop  here  two  days.  T  he 

those  who  wept  around  her;     nor  once  room  of  the  inn  in  which  Mrs.  Smith 

appeared  shaken  till  her    lovely  infants  was  confined,  was  fifty   feet    from  the 

came  running  to  her  arms,  to  ask  their  ground,  and  the  gendarmes  were  posted 

mamma  why  she   was  so   sad  ?     She  in  the  room    adjoining,    with  the  door 

■wished,  by  any   sacrifice,    to    preserve  open.     The  Marquis  de  Salvo  occupi- 

them  from    the  fate  to  which  she  was  ed  an  apartment  in  another  part  of  the 

doomed.       But    how    was    this  to   be  house.    Early  on  the  morning  after  their 

done?     Who   was  able   to  help  her  by  arrival  the  Marquis   slipped  out  unseen 

saving  them  ?      In  evident  anguish  she  by  the  gendarmes  ;  and  while  the  police 

looked  round  on  each  of  the  small  cir-  of  Brescia  were  yet   in  ignorance  of  his 

cle  of  her    friends,    who    sympathized  arrival  with  Mrs.  Smith,  went,  and  got 

with  her  situation,  and  in  mournful  si-  a  passport  signed  for  the  Tyrol.     From 

]ence  her  eyes  explained   her  supplica-  the  police  he  hastened    to   survey    the 

tion  to  them  all.  outlets  of  the  city  ;  but,  to  his   sorrow, 

Among   the  number  of  these  friends  could  see  no  other  passage  than  throu2:h 

-was  a  young   Sicilian  nobleman,   the  the  gates,  which  were  all  strongly  guard- 
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cd.  He  was  not,  however,  dismayed, 
but  immediately  set  about  procuriofi  all 
tbe  means  for  their  escape  ;  a  light  car- 
riage, which  could  travel  any  where  ; 
horses,  to  spare  them  the  necessity  of 
waiting  at  the  post-houses  ;  a  man's 
dress  for  the  disguise  of  Mrs.  Smith  ; 
and,  finally,  a  bill  of  health,  which 
would  be  requisite  on  entering  another 
country.  All  this  he  accomplished  be- 
fore ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
he  returned  to  Mrs,  Smith,  and  availed 
himself  of  an  hour,  while  the  soldiers 
were  at  the  street-door,  to  settle  with 
her  all  that  was  to  be  prepared  and  at- 
tempted. It  was  agreed  that  he  should 
go  next  day  to  reconnoitre  tbe  environs 
of  Brescia,  and  collect  all  the  informa- 
tion possible,  respecting  the  places 
through  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
pass;  and  that  on  the  ensuing  night, 
at  eleven  o'clock,  Mrs.  Smith  was  to  let 
down  a  string  from  the  window  to  the 
ground,  to  which  the  Marquis  was  to 
be  ready  to  tie  a  paper,  communicating 
what  further  discoveries  and  arrange- 
ments he  had  made. 

Returning  down  stairs,  the  Marquis 
told  the  guards  that  his  affairs  prevent- 
ed him  from  continuing  any  longer  in 
the  company  of  this  woman  ;  that  the 
slow  manner  in  which  she  travelled 
greatly  retarded  his  journey  ;  that  he 
had  to  go  to  Paris  with  all  possible  des- 
patch, and  besides,  (flattering  them  by 
apparent  confidence)  he  assured  them 
that  he  did  not  like  to  be  exposed  to 
the  stigma  of  being  the  friend  of  a 
woman,  whose  arrest  was  demanded 
by  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  He 
added,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  leave 
Brescia  that  very  evening  ;  and  that  as 
he  did  not  like  to  tell  the  lady  that  such 
was  his  intention,  he  begged  as  a  fa- 
vour, that  they  would  have  the  good- 
ness to  inform  her  of  it  themselves. 
The  guards  murmured  their  opinions  to 
one  another;  and  turning  to  the  Mar- 
quis, in  a  friendly  tone  commended  his 
design,  and  promised  to  be  the  faithful 
bearers  of  his  apology  to  the  lady. 

At  four  o'clock  next  morning,  the 
Marquis  passed  the  gates  of  Brescia, 
and  directed  his  steps  to  Salo.  On  his 
arrival  there  no  officer  appeared  at  the 
gate  to  demaDd  his  passport,  nor  did  he 


perceive  any  crowd  of  idle  gazers 
about  his  chaise,  to  look  at  the  stranger, 
as  is  the  custom  in  the  small  towns  and 
villages  of  Italy;  circumstances  which 
made  him  at  once  fix  on  the  place  as 
one  which  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  pass  through  without  observation. 
He  then  hastened  to  the  borders  of  the 
Lake  di  Garda,  where  he  engaged  a 
covered  boat  with  twelve  oars,  to  be 
ready  next  morning  at  six  o'clock,  for 
passing  the  lake  with  all  expedition. 

At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
nothing  further  remained  to  be  prepar- 
ed at  Salo,  and  as  he  could  not  well  re- 
turn to  Brescia  before  the  evening,  he 
employed  the  interval  in  making  a  lad- 
der of  rope  and  pieces  of  wood,  and 
succeeded  in  making  one  as  long  as  he 
thought  would  be  required.  When 
this  important  implement  was  finished, 
he  wrote  a  letter  of  instructions  to 
Mrs.  Smith  ;  and,  as  the  night  closed 
in,  returned  to  Brescia,  which  he  enter- 
ed just  as  the  gates  were  shutting.  He 
left  the  horse  and  chaise  at  an  inn,  sit- 
uated in  a  solitary  square,  telling  the 
osder  that  he  would  return  by  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

It  was  near  12  o'clock  when,  dressed 
as  a  Brescian  postillion,  and  with  the 
rope  ladder  and  letter  under  his  cloak, 
he  advanced  thro'  the  most  lonely  streets 
towards  the  inn  called  the  Two  Towers, 
where  Mrs.  Smith  was.  He  stopped 
before  he  approached  to  the  window  ; 
listened  for  some  time  to  the  noise  of 
the  soldiers  ;  and  after  convincing  him- 
self that  they  were  occupied  in  drinking, 
he  drew  near  and  felt  for  the  string  with 
his  hand.  Having  found  it,  he  tied  the 
ladder  and  letter  to  it ;  and  on  pulling 
it  gently,  it  was  instantly  drawn  up.  He 
then  retired,  overjoyed  at  seeing  the 
first  danger  so  well  got  over. 

After  waiting  three  hours,  he  returned 
under  the  window,  at  which,  shortly 
after,  a  figure  appeared  ;  it  was  Mrs. 
Smith  ;  the  Marquis  drew  near  ;  Mrs. 
S.  asked  in  a  low  voice,  "  if  he  was  her 
friend  ?"  De  Salvo  replied,  "  I  am  that 
friend,  and  wail  for  you."  Mrs.  Smith 
instantly  proceeded  to  fasten  the  ladder. 
•'Scarcely  was  this  done,"  says  the  Mar- 
quis, "when  I  saw  Mrs.Smilh  take  hold 
of  the  window,  and  cling    to    the  wail. 
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pressing  witli  uncertain  foot  the  first  step. 
I  perceived  she  was  reluctant  in  trusting 
hersHif  upon  it  ;  the  unhappy  lady  stood 
tottering  upon  the  step,  and  seemed  to 
tremble  so  much,  that  I  was  afraid  of 
her  falling.  But  I  was  agreeably  unde- 
ceived when  I  beheld  her  grasping  the 
ladder,  and  boldly  determined  to  de- 
scend. What  an  interesting  spectacle  ! 
A  forlorn  woman,  anxious  to  escape 
from  captivity,  committing  herself  from 
a  height  to  ropes,  which,  even  while 
they  tore  her  delicate  fingers,  she  kissed 
in  ecstasy,  because  they  were  instrumen- 
tal to  her  release.  And  at  the  same 
time,  armed  sentinels  in  the  adjoining 
apartment,  who  we»!  ready  to  dart  upon 
her  if  interrupted  by  the  least  noise. 
Happily  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  its 
intense  gloom,  remained  undisturbed  ; 
and  she  reached  the  ground  without 
receiving  any  essential  injury." 


Mrs.  Smith  and  her  gallant  liberator 
now  hurried  in  breathless  haste  from 
street  to  street,  till  they  reached  the 
summit  of  the  fortress  of  Brescia.  Here 
the  violence  of  Mrs.  Smith's  desire  to 
save  herself  was  such,  that  she  actually 
offered  to  attempt  scaling  the  walls  ; 
but  on  the  Marquis  acquainting  her  that 
a  chaise  was  in  waiting  at  the  inn  near 
the  gates,  her  agitation  was  somewhat 
calmed.  They  found  the  chaise  ready, 
but  the  hour  for  opening  the  gates  had 
not  yet  arrived  ;  at  their  earnest  entrea- 
ties, hovvever,  the  guard  opened  them, 
and  they  passed  through  on  the  3rd  of 
May,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

They  reached  Salo  at  half  an  hour 
after  six  the  same  morning  ;  hastened 
on  board  the  boat  which  the  Marquis 
had  engaged  to  convey  them  across  the 
Lake  di  Garda,  and  in  eight  hours  more, 
reached  the  Tyrolean  frontier  la  safety. 


THE  BLACK  HOLE  OF  CALCUTTA. 


■-JERHAPS  history  has  never  fur- 
nished a  tale  so  lull  of  horror,  as 
that  of  the  British  subjects  who  were 
confined,  and  most  of  them  suffocated 
to  death,  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcut- 
ta, on  the  capture  of  that  city  in  1756. 
The  genius  of  tyranny  could  not  possi- 
bly devise  a  more  excruciating  mode 
of  torture  and  death,  than  whfit  these 
unfortunate  victims  of  the  fate  of  war 
experienced.  Mr.  Holwell,  one  of  the 
few  survivors  of  the  melancholy  catas- 
trophe, has  given  to  the  world  an  af- 
fecting narrative  of  all  the  circuinstances 
attending  it ;  and  though  rather  long 
for  the  plan  of  our  work,  it  possesses  a 
degree  of  tender  and  sustained  interest 
"which  equally  forbids  exclusion  and 
abridgement. 

"  Figure  to  yourself,  (says  Mr.  Hol- 
well) if  possible,  the  situation  of  a 
hundred  and  forty-six  vvretches,exhaust- 
ed  by  continual  fatigue  and  action, 
thus  crammed  together  in  a  cube  of 
about  eighteen  feet,  in  a  close  sultry 
night,  in  Bengal,  shut  up  to  the  east- 
ward and  southward  (the  only  quarters 
from  whence  air  could  reach  us)  by 
dead  walls,  and  by  a  wall  and  door  to 


the  north,  open  only  to  the  westward 
by  two  windows,  strongly  barred  with 
iron,  from  which  we  could  receive 
scarce  any  the  least  circulation  of  fresh 
air.  What  must  ensue,  appeared  to  me 
in  lively  and  dreadful  colours,  the  in- 
stant I  cast  my  eyes  round,  and  saw  the 
size  and  situation  of  the  room. 

"Amongst  the  guards  posted  at  the 
windows,  I  observed  an  old  Jeminaut- 
daar  near  me,  who  seemed  to  carry 
some  compassion  for  us  in  his  counte- 
nance;  and  indeed  he  was  the  only 
one  of  the  many  in  his  station,  who 
discovered  the  least  trace  of  humanity. 
I  called  him  to  me,  and,  in  the  most 
persuasive  terms  1  was  capable,  urged 
him  to  commiserate  the  sufferings  he 
was  a  witness  to,  and  pressed  him  to 
endeavour  to  get  us  separated,  half  ia 
one  place,  and  half  in  another ;  and 
that  he  should,  in  the  morning,  receive 
a  thousand  rupees  for  this  act  of  ten- 
derness. He  promised  he  would  at- 
tempt it,  and  withdrew  ;  but  in  a  few 
minutes  returned,  and  told  me  it  was 
impossible.  I  then  thought  I  had  been 
deficient  in  my  offer,  and  promised 
hitn  two  thousand  ^  he  withdrew  a  see- 
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ond  time,  but  returned  soon,  and  (with 
I  helieve  much  real  pity  and  concern) 
fold  me  it  was  not  practicable  ;  that  it 
could  not  be  doiie  but  by  the  Suba's 
order,  and  that  no  one  dared  awake 
him.  During  this  interval,  though 
their  passions  were  less  violent,  their 
uneasiness  encreased.  We  bad  been 
but  few  minutes  confined,  before  ev- 
ery one  fell  into  a  perspiration  so  pro- 
fuse, you  can  form  no  idea  of  it.  This 
consequently  brought  on  a  raging  thirst, 
which  still  increased,  in  proportion  as 
the  body  was  drained  of  its  moisture. 
Various  expedients  were  thought  of  to 
give  more  room  and  air.  To  obtain 
the  former,  it  was  moved  to  put  off 
their  clothes;  this  was  approved,  as  a 
happy  motion,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  I 
believe  every  man  was  stripped  (my- 
self, Mr.  Court,  and  two  wounded 
young  gentlemen  by  me  excepted  ;)  for 
a  little  time  they  flattered  themselves 
with  having  gained  a  mighty  advan- 
tage ;  every  hat  was  put  in  motion  to 
produce  a  circulation  of  air,  and  Mr. 
Baillie  proposed  that  every  man  should 
sit  down  on  his  hams  :  as  they  were 
truly  in  the  situation  of  drowning 
wretches,  no  wonder  they  caught  at  ev- 
ery thing  that  bore  a  flattering  ap- 
pearance of  saving  themselves.  This 
expedient  was  several  times  put  in  prac- 
tice, and  at  each  time  many  of  the  poor 
creatures,  wliose  natural  strength  was 
less  exhausted,  and  could  not  immedi- 
ately recover  their  legs,  as  others  did 
when  the  word  was  given  to  rise,  fell 
to  rise  no  more;  for  they  were  instant- 
ly trod  to  death,  or  suffocated.  When 
the  whole  body  sat  down,  they  were  so 
closely  wedged  together,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  use  many  efforts,  before 
they  could  put  themselves  in  motion  to 
get  up  again.  Before  nine  o'clock  ev- 
ery man's  thirst  grew  intolerable,  and 
respiration  difficult.  Our  situation  was 
much  more  wretched  than  that  of  so 
many  miserable  animals  in  an  exhaust- 
ed receiver  ;  no  circulation  of  fresh  air 
sufficient  to  continue  life,  nor  yet  enough 
divested  of  its  vivifying  particles  to  put 
a  speedy  period  to  it.  Efforts  were 
again  made  to  force  the  door,  but  in 
vain.  Many  insults  were  used  to  the 
guard  to  provoke  them  to  fire  in  upon 


us  (which,  as  I  learned  afterwards, 
were  carried  to  much  greater  lengths, 
when  1  was  no  more  sensible  of  what 
was  transacted.)  For  my  own  part,  I 
hitherto  telt  little  pain  or  uneasiness, 
but  what  resulted  from  my  anxiety  for 
the  sufferings  of  those  within.  By 
keeping  my  face  between  two  of  the 
bars,  I  obtained  air  enough  to  give  my 
lungs  easy  play,  though  my  perspiralioa 
was  excessive,  and  thirst  commencing. 
At  this  period,  so  strong  a  urinous  vol- 
atile effltivia  came  from  the  prison,  that 
I  was  not  able  to  turn  my  head  that 
way,  for  more  than  a  few  seconds  at  a 
time.  Now  every  booy.  excepting 
those  situated  in  and  near  the  windows, 
began  to  grow  outrageous,  and  many 
delirious  :  "  Water,  water,"  became 
the  general  cry.  And  the  old  Jemma- 
utdaar  belbre-aientioned,  taking  pity  on 
us,  ordered  the  people  to  bring  some 
skins  of  water,  little  dreaming,  I  be- 
lieve, of  its  fatal  etri'cts.  This  was 
what  1  dreaded.  I  foresaw  it  would 
prove  the  ruin  of  the  small  chance  left 
us,  and  essayfd  many  times  to  speak 
to  him  privately  to  forbid  its  being 
brought ;  but  the  clamour  was  so 
loi:d,  it  became  impossible.  The  wa- 
ter appeared.  Words  cannot  paint  to 
you  the  universal  agitation  and  raving, 
the  sight  of  it  threw  us  into.  I  had 
flattered  myself  that  some,  by  pre- 
serving an  equal  temper  of  mind,  might 
outlive  the  night ;  but  now  the  reflec- 
tion which  gave  me  the  greatest  pain 
was,  that  I  saw  no  possibility  of  one 
e^jcaping  to  tell  the  dismal  tale.  Until 
the  water  catne,  I  had  myself  not  suf- 
fered much  from  thirst,  which  instant- 
ly grew  excessive.  We  had  no  means 
of  conveying  it  into  the  prison,  but  by 
hats  forced  through  the  bars  ;  and  thus 
myself  and  Messrs.  Coles  and  Scot 
(notwithstanding  the  pain  lliey  suffer- 
ed from  their  wounds)  supplied  thetn 
as  fast  as  possible.  But  those,  who 
have  experienced  intense  thirst,  or  are 
acquainted  with  ihe  cause  and  natutrt 
of  this  appetite,  will  be  sufiiciently  sen- 
sible it  could  receive  no  more  titan  a 
momentary  allevialiun  ;  the  cause  stiil 
subsisted.  Though  we  brought  fuli 
hats  through  the  bars,  there  ensued 
such    violent  struggles,    and    frequent 
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contests,  to  get  at  it,  that  before  it  reach- 
ed the  lips  of  any  one,  there  would  be 
scarcely  a  small  tea-cup  full  left  in  them. 
These  supplies,  like  sprinkling  water 
on  tire,  only  served  to  teed  and  raise 
the  flame.  O  I  my  dear  sir,  how  shall 
1  give  you  a  conception  of  what  I  felt 
at  the  cries  and  ravings  of  those  in  the 
remoter  parts  of  the  prison,  who  could 
not  entertain  a  probable  hope  of  ob- 
taining a  drop,  yet  could  not  divest 
thernselves  of  expectation,  however  un- 
availing! and  others  calling  on  me  by 
the  tender  considerations  of  friendship 
and  affection,  and  who  knew  they  were 
really  dear  to  me.  Think,  if  possible, 
what  my  heart  must  have  suffered  at 
seeing  and  hearing  their  distress,  with- 
out having  it  in  my  power  to  relieve 
them  :  for  the  contusion  now  became 
general  and  horrid.  Several  quitted 
the  other  window  (the  only  chance 
they  had  for  life)  to  force  their  way  to 
the  water,  and  the  throng  and  press 
upon  the  window  was  beyond  bearing  ; 
many  forcing  their  passage  from  the 
further  part  of  the  room,  pressed  down 
those  in  their  w.iy  who  had  less  strength, 
and  trampled  them  to  death.  Can  it 
gain  belief,  that  this  scene  of  misery 
proved  entertainment  to  the  brutal 
wretches  without  ?  but  so  it  was  ;  and 
they  took  care  to  keep  us  supplied  with 
water,  that  they  might  have  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  us  fight  for  it,  as  they 
phrased  it,  and  held  up  lights  to  the 
bars,  that  they  might  lose  no  part  of 
the  inhuman  diversion.  From  about 
nine  to  near  eleven,  I  sustained  this 
cruel  scene  and  painful  situation,  still 
supplying  them  with  water,  though  my 
legs  were  almost  broke  with  the  weight 
against  them.  By  this  time  I  myself 
was  very  near  pressed  todeatii,  and  my 
two  companions  with  Mr.  William 
Parker  (who  had  forced  himself  into 
the  window)  were  really  so.  For  a 
great  while  they  preserved  a  respect 
and  a  regard  to  me,  more  than  indeed 
I  could  well  expect,  our  circumstances 
considered  ;  but  now  all  distinction  was 
lost.  My  friend  Baillie,  Messrs.  Jenks, 
Revely,  Law,  Buchanan,  Simson,  and 
several  others,  for  whom  I  had  a  real 
esteem  and  affection,  had  for  some 
time  been  dead  at  mv  feet  ;    aud  were 


now  trampled  upon  by  every  corporal 
or  common  soldier,  who  by  the  help  of 
more  robust  constitutions,  had  forced 
their  way  to  the  window,  and  held  fast 
by  the  bars  over  me,  till  at  last  I  be- 
came so  pressed  and  wedged  up,  1  was 
deprived  of  all  motion.  Determined 
now  to  give  every  thing  up,  I  called  to 
them,  aud  begged,  as  the  last  instance 
of  their  regard,  they  would  remove  the 
pressure  upon  me,  and  permit  me  to 
retire  out  of  the  window,  to  die  in 
quiet.  They  gave  way,  and  with  much 
difficulty  1  forced  a  passage  into  thu 
centre  of  the  prison,  where  the  throng 
was  less  by  the  many  dead  (then  1  be- 
lieve amounting  to  one  third,)  and  the 
numbers  who  flocked  to  the  windows  ; 
for  by  this  time  they  had  water  also  at 
the  other  window. 

"  In  the  BlackHole  there  was  a  plat- 
form, raised  between  three  and  four  feet 
from  the  floor,  open  underneath  ;  ex- 
tending the  uhole  length  of  the  east 
side  of  the  prison,  and  about  fix  feet 
wide.  I  travelled  over  the  dead,  and 
repaired  to  the  further  end  of  it,  just 
opposite  the  other  window,  and  seated 
myself  on  the  platform  between  Mr. 
Dumbleton  and  Captain  Stevenson,  the 
former  just  then  expiring.  I  was  still 
happy  in  the  same  calmness  of  mind  I 
had  preserved  the  whole  time;  death  I 
expected  as  unavoidable,  and  only  la- 
mented its  slow  approach,  though  the 
moment  I  quitted  the  window,  my 
breathing  grew  short  and  painful.  Here 
my  poor  friend,  Mr.  Edward  Eyre, 
came  staggering  over  the  dead  to  me, 
and  with  his  usual  coolness  and  good 
nature,  asked  me  how  I  did  ?  but  fell 
and  expired  before  I  had  time  to  make 
him  any  reply.  I  laid  myself  down  oa 
some  of  the  dead  behind  me,  on  the 
platform  ;  and  recommending  myself 
to  heaven,  had  the  comfort  of  thinking 
my  sufferings  could  have  no  long  du- 
ration. My  thirst  grew  now  insup- 
portable, and  difficulty  of  breathing 
much  increased  ;  I  had  not  remained  ia 
this  situadon,  I  believe,  ten  minutes, 
when  I  was  seized  with  a  pain  in  my 
breast,  and  palpitation  of  my  heart, 
both  to  the  most  exquisite  degree. 
These  roused  and  obliged  me  to  get  up 
again  :    but  still  the  pnin,  palpitation. 
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thirst,  and  difficulty  of  breathing  in-  terwards,  was  a  worthy  young  gentle- 
creased.  I  retained  my  senses  notwith-  man  in  the  service,  Mr.  Lusliington, 
standing,  and  had  the  griet  to  see  death  one  of  the  few  who  escaped  from  death, 
not  so  near  me  as  I  hoped;  but  could  and  since  paid  me  the  compliment  of 
no  longer  bear  the  pains  I  suffered  assuring  me,  be  believed  he  owed  his 
without  attempting  a  relief,  which  I  life  to  the  many  comfortable  draughts 
knew  fresh  air  would  and  could  only  he  had  from  my  sleeves.  I  mention 
give  me.  I  instantly  determined  to  this  incident,  as  1  think  notliing  can  give 
push  for  the  window  op[)Osite  to  me  ;  you  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  melan- 
and  by  an  effort  of  double  the  strength  choly  state  and  distress  we  were  redu- 
I  ever  fDetbre  possessed,  gained  the  ced  to.  Before  I  hit  upon  this  happy 
third  rank  at  it,  with  one  hand  seized  a  expedient,  I  had,  in  an  ungovernable 
bar,  and  by  that  means  gained  the  sec-  fit  of  thirst,  attempted  a  difTerent  liquid  ; 
ond,  though  1  think  there  were  at  least  but  it  was  so  intensely  bitter  there  was 
six  or  seven  ranks  between  me  and  the  no  eniiuring  a  second  taste,  whereas  no 
window.  Ill  a  few  moments  my  pain,  Biistol  water  could  be  more  soft  or 
palpitation,  and  difficulty  of  breathing  pleasant  than  what  arose  from  perspira- 
ceased  ;  but  my  thirst  continued  in-  tion.  By  half  an  hour  past  eleven  the 
tol  rahie.  I  called  aloud  for  "  Wa-  greater  number  of  those  living  were  in 
TER,  FOR  God's  sake  !"  I  had  been  an  outrageous  delirium,  and  the  others 
concliided  dead  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  quite  ungovernable;  few  retaining  any 
heard  me  amongst  them,  they  had  still  calmness,  but  the  ranks  next  the  win- 
the  respect  and  tenderness  for  me,  to  dows.  By  what  I  had  felt  myself,  I 
cry  out,  "Give  him  water,  give  was  fully  sensible  what  those  within 
HIM  water!  Nor  would  one  of  them  suffered;  but  had  only  pity  to  bestow 
at  the  window  attempt  to  touch  it  until  upon  them,  not  then  thinking  how  sooa 
I  had  drank.  But  from  the  water  I  I  should  myself  become  a  greater  ob- 
four^.d  uo  relief;  my  thirst  was  rather  ject  of  it.  They  all  now  found  that 
increased  by  it  ;  so  I  determined  to  vvater,  instead  of  relieving,  rather 
drink  no  more,  but  patiently  wait  the  heightened  their  uneasiness;  and, 
evtnt  ;  and  kept  my  mouth  moist,  from  "  Air,  Air,"  was  the  general  cry. 
time  to  tinse,  by  sucking  the  perspira-  Every  insult  that  could  be  devised 
tion  out  of  my  shirt  sleeves,  and  catch-  against  the  guard,  all  the  opprobrious 
ing  the  drops  as  they  fell,  like  heavy  names  and  abuse  that  the  Suba,  Mo- 
rain  Irom  my  head  and  face:  you  can  nickshund.  Sec.  could  be  loaded  with, 
hardly  imagine  how  unhappy  I  was  if  were  repeated  to  provoke  the  guard  to 
any  of  them  escaped  my  mouth.  I  fire  upon  us,  every  man  that  could 
came  into  prison  without  coat  or  waist-  rushing  tumultuously  towards  the  win- 
coat  ;  the  season  was  too  hot  to  bear  dows,  with  eager  hopes  of  meeting 
the  former,  and  the  latter  tempted  the  the  first  shot.  Then  a  general  prayer 
avarice  of  one  of  the  guards,  who  rob-  to  Heaven,  to  hasten  the  approach 
bed  me  of  it  when  we  were  under  the  of  the  flames  to  the  right  and  left  of 
Veranda.  Whilst  I  was  at  this  second  us,  and  put  a  period  to  our  misery, 
window,  I  was  observed  by  one  of  my  But  these  failing,  they  whose  strength 
miserable  companions  on  the  right  of  and  spirits  were  quite  exhausted,  laid 
me,  in  the  expedient  of  allaying  my  themselves  down  and  expired  quietly 
ihirs.  by  sucking  my  shirt  sleeve.  He  upon  their  fellows:  others  who  had 
took  the  hint,  and  robbed  me  from  time  yet  some  strength  and  vigour  left,  made 
to  time,  of  a  considerable  part  of  my  a  last  effort  at  the  windows,  and  sever- 
store  ;  though,  after  I  detected  him,  I  al  succeeded  by  leaping  and  scrambling 
had  ever  the  address  to  begin  on  that  over  the  backs  and  heads  of  those  in 
sleeve  first,  when  I  thought  my  resor-  the  first  ranks,  and  got  hold  of  the 
voirs  were  sufficiently  replenished  ;  and  bars,  from  which  there  was  no  remov- 
our  mouths  and  noses  often  met  in  the  ing  them.  Many  to  the  right  and  left 
contest.     This   plunderer,  I   found  af-  sunk  with   the    violent    pressure,    and 
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were  soon  suffocated  ;  for  now  a  steam 
arose  from  the  living  and  the  dead, 
which  affected  us  in  all  its  circum- 
stances, as  if  we  were  forcibly  held 
with  our  heads  over  a  bowl  full  of  strong 
volatile  spirit  of  hartshorn,  until  suffo- 
cated ;  nor  could  the  effluvia  of  the  one 
be  distinguished  from  the  other,  and 
frequently,  when  I  was  forced  by  the 
load  upon  my  head  and  shoulders,  to 
hold  my  face  down,  I  was  obliged,  near 
as  I  was  to  the  window,  instantly  to 
raise  it  again  to  escape  suffocation.  I 
need  not,  my  dear  friend,  ask  your 
commiseration,  when  I  tell  you,  that  in 
this  plight,  from  half  an  hour  past 
eleven  till  near  two  in  the  morning,  I 
sustained  the  weight  of  a  fieavy  man, 
with  his  knees  in  my  back,  and  the 
pressure  of  his  whole  body  on  my 
head.  A  Dutch  serjeant,  who  had 
taken  his  seat  upon  my  left  shoulder, 
and  a  Topaz  (a  black  Christian  sol- 
dier) bearing  on  my  right ;  all  which 
nothing  could  have  enabled  me  long  to 
support,  but  the  props  and  pressure 
equally  sustaining  me  all  around.  The 
two  latter  I  fr»^quently  dislodged,  by 
shifting  my  hold  on  the  bars,  and  dri- 
ving my  knuckles  into  their  ribs  ;  but 
my  friend  above  stuck  fast,  and  as  he 
held  by  two  bars,  was  immoveable. 

"  I  exerted  a-new  ray  strength  and 
fortitude;  but  the  repeated  trials  and 
efforts  I  made  to  dislodge  the  insuffer- 
able incumbrances  upon  me,  at  last 
quite  exhausted  me;  and,  towards  two 
o'clock,  finding  I  must  quit  the  win- 
dow, or  sink  where  I  was,  I  resolved 
on  the  former,  having  bore,  truly  for 
the  sake  of  others,  infinitely  more  for 
life  than  the  best  of  it  is  worth.  In 
the  rank  close  behind  me  was  an  offi- 
cer of  one  of  the  ships,  whose  name 
was  Gary,  and  who  had  behaved  with 
much  bravery  during  the  siege  (his 
wife,  a  fine  woman,  though  country 
born,  would  not  quit  him,  but  accom- 
panied him  into  the  prison,  and  was 
one  who  survived.)  This  poor  wretch 
had  been  long  raving  for  water  and  air  ; 
I  told  him  I  was  determined  to  give  up 
life,  and  recommended  his  gaining  my 
station.  On  my  quitting,  he  made  a 
fruitlfSti  attempt  to  get  my  place  ;  but 
the    Dutch  serjeant   who  sat   on    my 


shoulder,  supplanted  him.  Poor  Gary 
expressed  his  thankfulness,  and  said  he 
would  give  up  life  too;  but  it  was 
with  the  utmost  labour  we  forced  our 
way  from  the  window  (several  in  the 
inner  ranks  appearing  to  me  dead  stand- 
ing, unable  to  fall  by  the  throng  and 
equal  pressure  around.)  He  laid  him- 
self down  to  die  ;  and  his  death,  I  be- 
lieve, was  very  sudden  ;  for  he  was  a 
short,  full,  sanguine  man.  His  strength 
was  great  ;  and,  T  imagine,  had  he  not 
retired  with  me,  1  should  never  have 
been  able  to  have  forced  my  way.  T 
was  at  this  time  sensible  of  no  pain,  and 
little  uneasiness  :  I  can  give  you  no 
better  idea  of  my  situation,  than  by  re- 
peating my  simile  of  the  bowl  of  spirit 
of  hartshorn.  I  found  a  stupor  com- 
ing on  apace,  and  laid  myself  down  by 
that  gallant  old  man.  Rev.  Mr.  Jervas 
Bellamy,  who  lay  dead  with  his  son, 
the  lieutenant,  hand  in  hand,  near  the 
southernmost  wall  of  the  prison. 
When  I  bad  lain  there  some  little  time, 
I  still  had  reflection  enough  to  suffer 
uneasiness  in  the  thought,  that  I  should 
be  trampled  upon,  when  dead,  as  I 
myself  had  done  to  others.  With 
some  difficulty  I  raised  myself,  and 
gained  the  platform  a  second  time, 
where  I  presently  lost  ail  sensation  : 
the  last  trace  of  sensibility  that  I  have 
been  able  to  recollect  after  my  laying 
down,  was  my  sash  being  uneasy  about 
my  waist,  which  I  untied,  and  threw 
froiTi  me.  Of  what  passed  in  this  in- 
terval, to  the  time  of  my  resurrection 
from  this  hole  of  horrors,  I  can  give 
you  no  account  ;  and  indeed,  the  parr 
ticulars  mentioned  by  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  survived  (solely  by  the 
number  of  those  dead,  by  which  they 
gained  a  freer  accession  of  air,  and  ap- 
proach to  the  windows)  were  so  ex- 
cessively absurd  and  contradictory,  as 
to  convince  me  very  few  of  them  re- 
tained their  senses  ;  or,  at  least,  lost 
them  soon  after  they  came  into  the  open 
air,  by  the  fever  they  carried  out  with 
them. 

"  In  my  own  escape  from  absolute 
death,  the  hand  of  Heaven  was  mani- 
festly exerted  :  the  manner  take  as  fol- 
lows. When  the  day  broke,  and  the 
gentlemen  found  that  no  entreaties  could 
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prevail  to  get  the  door  opened,  it  oc- 
curred to  one  of  them  (I  think  to  Air. 
Secretary  Cook)  to  make  a  searcli  for 
me,  in  hopes  I  might  have  influence 
enough  to  gain  a  release  from  this  scene 
of  misery.  Accordingly,  Messrs.  Lush- 
ington  and  Walcot  undertook  the 
search,  and  by  a  shirt  discovered  me 
under  the  dead  upon  the  platform. 
They  took  me  from  thence,  and  imag- 
ining I  had  some  signs  of  life,  brought 
me  towards  the  window  I  had  first 
possession  of.  But  as  life  was  equally 
dear  to  every  man,  (and  the  stench 
arising  from  the  dead  bodies  was  grown 
intolerable)  no  one  would  give  up  the 
station  in  or  near  the  window  :  so 
they  were  obliged  to  carry  me  back 
again.  But  soon  after  Captain  Mills 
(now  captain  of  the  company's  yacht) 
who  was  in  possession  of  a  seat  at  the 
window,  had  the  humanity  to  offer  to 
resign  it.  I  was  again  brought  by  the 
same  gentlemen,  and  placed  in  the  win- 
dow.    At  this  juncture  the  Suba,   who 


had  received  an  account  of  the  havock 
death  had  made  amongst  us,  sent  one 
of  his  Jemmautdaars  to  enquire  if  the 
chief  survived.  They  shewed  me  to 
him  ;  told  him  I  had  the  appearance  of 
life  remaining,  and  believed  1  might 
recover  if  the  door  was  opened  very 
soon.  This  answer  being  returned  to 
the  Suba,  an  order  came  immediately 
for  our  release,  it  being  then  near  six 
in  the  morning.  The  fre:,h  air  at  the 
window  soon  brought  me  to  life ;  and  a 
few  minutes  after  the  departure  of  the 
Jemmautdaar,  I  was  restored  to  my 
sight  and  senses.  The  little  strength 
that  remained  amongst  the  uiost  robust 
who  survived,  made  it  a  difhcult  task 
to  remove  the  dead  piled  up  against  the 
door  ;  so  that  I  believe  it  was  more 
than  twenty  minutes  before  we  obtain- 
ed a  passage  out  for  one  at  a  time." 
Of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
persons  confined  in  this  dreadful  place, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  per- 
ished during  the  night. 


NEW    IRISH   MELODIES. 


BT  THOMAS  MOORE. 


(Literai7  Gazette,  May  13, 1821.) 
SAIL    ON,    SAIL    OPf. 

Sail  on,  sail  on,  thou  fearless  bark — 

Where  ever  blows  the  welcome  wind. 
It  cannot  lead  to  scenes  more  dark, 

More  sad  than  those  we  leave  behind. 
Each  wave  that  passes  seems  to  say 

"  Though  death  beneath  our  smile  may  be, 
Less  cold  we  are,  less  false  than  they. 

Whose  smiling  wreck'd  thy  hopes  and  thee." 

Sail  on,  sail  on— throug^h  endless  space- 
Through  calm— through  tempest— stop  no  more  ; 

The  stormiest  sea  's  a  resting-place 
To  him  who  leaves  such  hearts  on  shore. 

Or,— if  some  desert  land  we  meet, 
Where  never  yet  false-hearted  men 

Profaned  a  world,  that  else  were  sweet- 
Then  rest  thee,  bark,  but  not  till  then. 


OH,    YE    DEAD. 

Oh,  ye  Dead  !  oh,  ye  dead !    whom  we  know  by  the 

light  you  give 
From  your  cold  gleaming  eyes,  though  you  inove 

like  men  who  live, 


Why  leave  you  thus  your  graves, 
In  far  off  fields  and  waves. 
Where  the  worm  and  the  sea-bird  only  know  your 
bed. 
To  haunt  this  spot,  where  all] 
Those  eyes  that  wept  your  fall, 
And  the  hearts  that  bewail'd  you,  like  your  own, 
lie  dead  ? 

It  is  true— it  is  true— we  ai-e  shadows  cold  and  wan  : 
It  is  true-it  is  true-all  the  friends  we  loved  ai« 
gone. 
But, oh  !  thusev'n  in  death. 
So  sweet  is  still  the  bi-eath 
Of  the  fieldsand  the  flow'rs  in  our  youth  we  waa- 
der'd  o'er. 
That,  ei-e  condemn'd,  we  go 
To  freeze  mid  Hecla's'snow, 
We  would  taste  it  awhile,  and  dream  we  live  once 
more ! 


»  Paul  Zeland  mentions  that  there  is  a  mountain 
in  some  part  of  Iceland,  where  the  ghosts  of  persons 
who  have  died  in  foreign  lands,  walk  about  and  eon- 
vei-se  with  those  they  meet  like  living  people.  If 
asked  why  they  do  not  return  to  their  homes,  they 
say,  they  are  obliged  to  go  to  Mount  Hecla,and  di*- 
appsar  immediately. 
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DRINK    or   THIS    CUP. 

Drink  of  this  cup— you'll  find  there's  a  spell  in 

Its  every  drop  'gainst  the  ills  of  mortality- 
Talk  of  the  cordial  that  sparkled  for  Helen, 

Her  cup  was  a  fiction,  but  this  is  reality. 
Would  you  forget  the  dark  world  we  are  in. 

Only  taste  of  the  bubble  that  gleams  on  the  top  of 
it; 
But  would  you  rise  above  earth,  till  akin 

To  Immortals  themselves,  you  must  drain  every 
drop  of  it 
Send  round  the  cup— for  oh  there's  a  spell  in 

It*  every  drop  'gainst  the  ills  of  mortality- 
Talk  of  the  cordial  that  sparkled  for  Helen, 

Her  cup  was  a  fiction,  but  this  is  reality. 

Never  was  philter  form'd  with  such  power 

To  charm  and  bewilder  as  this  we  are  quaffing ; 
Its  magic  began  when,  in  Autumn's  rich  hour, 

As  a  harvest  of  gold  in  the  fields  it  stood  laughing. 
There,  having,  by  nature's  enchantment,  been  fiU'd 

With  the  balm  and  the  bloom  of  her  kindliest 
weather. 
This  wonderful  juice  from  its  core  was  distill'd. 

To  enliven  such  hearts  as  are  here  brought  to- 
gether ! 
Then  drmk  of  the  cup— you'll  find  there's  a  spell  in 

Its  every  drop  'gainst  the  ills  of  mortality — 
Talk  of  the  cordial  that  sparkled  for  Helen, 

Her  cup  was  a  fiction,  but  this  is  reality. 

And  though,  perhaps— but  breathe  it  to  no  one — 

Like  caldrons  the  witch  brews  at  midnight  so  aw- 
ful, 
In  secret  this  philter  was  first  taught  to  flow  on, 

Yet — 'tisn't  less  potent  for  being  unlawful. 
What,  though  it  may  taste  of  the  smoke  of  that  flame. 

Which  in  silence  extracted  its  virtue  forbidden — 
Fill  up— there's  fire  in  some  hearts  I  could  name. 

Which  may  work  too  its  charm,  though  now  law- 
ful and  hidden. 
So  drink  of  the  cup— for  oh  there's  a  spell  in 

Its  every  drop  'gainst  the  ills  of  mortality — 
Talk  of  the  cordial,  that  sparkled  for  Helen, 

Her  cup  v/as  a  fiction,  but  this  is  reality. 


'Tis  when  the  sigh  in  youth  sincere. 

And  only  then,— 
The  sigh,  that's  breath'd  for  one  to  hear. 
Is  by  that  one.  that  only  dear, 

Breath'd  back  again  ! 


ECHO. 

How  sweet  the  answer  Echo  makes 

To  Music  at  night. 
When  roused  by  lute  or  horn,  she  wakes, 
And  far  away,  o'er  lawns  and  lakes. 

Goes  answering  light. 

Yet  Love  hath  echoes  truer  far. 

And  far  more  sweet, 
Than  e'er,  beneath  the  moonlight's  star, 
©f  horn,  or  lute,  or  soft  guitar. 

The  songs  repeat. 


OH    BANtlUET    NOT. 


Oh  banquet  not  in  those  shining  bowers, 

Where  youth  resorts— but  come  to  me, 
For  mine  's  a  garden  of  faded  flowers. 

More  fit  for  sorrow,  for  age  and  thee. 
And  there  we  shall  have  our  feast  of  tears, 

And  many  a  cup  of  silence  pour— 
Our  guests,  the  shade  of  former  years. 

Our  toasts,  to  lips  that  bloom  no  more. 

There,  while  the  myrtle's  withering  bought 

Their  lifeless  leaves  around  us  shed, 
We'll  brim  the  bowl  to  broken  vows, 

To  friends-long  lost,  the  chang'd,  the  dead. 
Or,  as  some  blighted  laurel  waves 

Its  branches  o'er  the  drearj'  spot, 
We'l  I  drink  to  those  neglected  graves, 

Where  valour  sleeps,  unnam'd,  forgot ! 


THEE,    THEE,    ONLY    THEE. 


The  dawning  of  moni,  the  day-light's  sinking, 
The  night's  long  hours  stil  I  find  me  tliinking 

Of  thee,  thee,  only  thee. 
When  friends  are  met,  and  goblets  crown'd. 
And  smiles  are  near,  that  once  enchanted, 
Unreach'd  by  all  that  sunshine  round. 
My  soul,  like  some  dark  spot,  is  haunted, 
By  thee,  thee, only  thee. 

Whatever  in  fame's  high  path  could  waken 
My  spirit  once,  is  now  forsaken 
For  thee,  thee, only  thee. 
Like  shores, by  which  some  headlong  bark 

To  the  ocean  hurries — resting  never — 
Life's  scenes  go  by  me,  bright  or  dark, 
I  know  not,  heed  not,  hastening  ever 
To  thee,  thee,  only  thee. 

I  have  not  a  joy  but  of  thy  bringing. 

And  pain  itself  seems  sweet,  when  springing 

From  thee,  thee,  only  thee. 
Like  spells,  that  nought  on  earth  can  break, 

Till  lips,  that  know  the  charm,  have  spoken^ 
This  heart,  howe'er  the  world  may  wake 
Its  grief,  its  scorn,  can  but  be  broken 
By  thee,  thee,  only  thee. 
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(Gentleman's  Magazine,  April  30, 1821.) 

LINES 

On  the  Death  of  a  beautiful  Toung  IVoman,  ivko  admired  the  JVriter^s  Literary  Productions ,  corresponded 
■with  him, and  died  luithout ever  having  seen  him. 


MY  fancy  formed  her  young  and  fair, 
Pure  as  her  sister  lilies  were. 
Adorned  with  meekest  maiden  grace, 
With  every  charm  of  soul  and  face. 
That  Virtue's  awful  eye  approves. 
And  fond  Affection  dearly  loves  ; 
Heaven  in  her  open  aspect  seen, 
Her  Maker's  image  in  her  mieu. 

Such  was  the  picture  Fancy  drew, 
In  lineaments  divinely  true, 
The  Muse,  by  her  mysterious  art, 
Had  shewn  her  likeness  to  my  heart ; 
And  every  faithful  feature  brought 
O'er  the  clear  mirror  of  my  thought. 

But  she  was  waning  to  the  tomb, 
The  worm  of  death  was  in  her  bloom  ; 
Yet  as  the  mortal  frame  declin'd, 
Strong  through  the  ruins  rose  the  mind. 
As  the  dim  moon,  when  night  ascends. 
Slow  in  the  East  the  darkness  rends. 
Through  melting  clouds,  by  gradual  gleams. 
Pours  the  mild  splendor  of  her  beams. 


BV  JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 

Then  bursts  in  triumph  o'er  the  Pole^ 

Free  as  a  disembodied  soul ; 

Thus  while  the  veil  of  flesh  decay'd, 

Her  beauties  brighten'd  through  the  shade. 

Charms  which  her  lowly  heart  conceal'd 

In  Nature's  weakness  were  reveal'd ; 

And  still  th'  unrobing  spirit  cast. 

Diviner  glories  to  the  last, 

Dissolv'd  its  bonds,  and  clear'd  its  flight. 

Emerging  into  perfect  light. 

Yet  shall  the  friends  who  lov'd  her  weep. 

Though  shrin'd  in  peace  the  suflferer  sleep. 

Though  rapt  to  Heaven  the  Saint  aspire. 

With  seraph-guards  on  wings  of  fire ; 

Yet  shall  they  weep— for  oft  and  well 

Remembrance  shall  her  story  tell. 

Affection  of  her  virtues  speak. 

With  beaming  eye  and  burning  cheek, 

Each  actien,  word,  and  look  recal; 

The  last,  the  loveliest  of  all 

When  on  the  lap  of  death  she  lay, 

Serenely  smii'd  her  soul  away. 

And  left  surviving  Friendship's  breast, 

Warm  with  the  sun-set  of  her  rest. 


CORINUCOPIA 

OF   LITERARY   CURIOSITIES   AND   REMARKABLE  FACTS. 


a  man,  then,  was 
the  author  of  W averley  \o  produce 
Kenilw9rth  in  the  zenith  of  Miss  Wil- 
son's cadenzas  I  One  of  the  two  must 
go  to  the  wall  ;  ichich  of  the  two,  time 
only  can  determine. 


(From  the  English  Magazines,  May  1821.) 

Nothing  is  now  talked  of  in  London  time.  How  bold 
but  Miss  Wilson,  the  new  singer.  If 
you  go  out  to  dinner,  and  are  in  the 
act  of  descending  from  the  drawing- 
room  to  the  dining-room,  arm  in  arm 
with  a  lady,  you  are    invariably   asked 

if  you  have  seen  Miss  Wilson  :  if  you  — 
enter  a  glover's  shop  in  the  Strand,  The  western  end  of  Cheapside  is  a 
notwithstanding  the  oppression  of  your  spot  which,  to  a  ghost  like  myself,  pos- 
elbow  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  the  sesses  peculiar  claims  to  consideration, 
vender  of  doe-skin  finds  breath  enough  I  beg  to  explain  that  I  neither  allude 
to  enquire  how  you  like  Miss  Wilson  :  to  the  trunk-maker's  shop  at  the  one 
if  waiking  onward  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  corner,  nor  to  that  of  the  vender  of 
you  endeavour  to  ascertain  from  your  patent  medicines  at  the  other :  the 
solicitor  the  state  of  the  chancery-suit  former  of  whom  adroitly  equips  the 
in  which  you  are  engaged,  the  manag-  traveller  on  his  journey  to  Paris  or  Na- 
ing  clerk  asks,  how  you  like  Miss  Wil-  pies,  and  the  latter  to  "  that  bourne" 
sou  in  Mandane  :  and  if,  descending  from  which,  thanks  to  Mercury,  I  have 
into  Fleet-street,  you  desire  your  shoe-  recently  returned.  No  ;  the  interest 
maker  to  make  your  new  pumps  rather  created  by  the  spot  in  question  arises 
easier  than  their  predecessors,  he  doubts  from  its  being  the  central  point  from 
whether  Miss  Wilson's  Rosetta  be  which  many  a  civic  son  of  the  counter 
equal  to  Miss  Stephens's.  diverges  toward  Piccadilly  or  Oxford- 
It  is  proverbial  that  the  London  pub-  street,  at  four  o'clock,  and  at  which  the 
lie  can   only  think  of  one  thing  at  a  same  parties  meet  on  the  morrow,  on 
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their  return  to  the  duties  of  day-book 
and  ledger.  Here,  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  may  be  seen  the  brisk 
merchanl's  clerk,  in  neckcloth  and  blue 
trowsers,  listening,  with  anxious  ear,  to 
a  memento  from  the  clock  ot  St,  Paul's 
Cathedral  :  then  snatching  out  his 
watch,  as  though  a  glance  at  Time 
would  retard  his  progress  ;  and  after- 
wards quickening  his  pace,  and  trotting 
toward  the  Exchange,  in  defiance  of 
dustmen  and  chimney-sweeps.  Here, 
at  ten  o'clock,  may  be  seen  the  junior 
partner,  clad  in  white  corded  breeches 
and  jockey-boots,  more  intent  on  avoid- 
ing a  splash  than  on  gaining  time  :  and 
here,  at  eleven  o'clock,  may  be  seen  the 
bulky  senior  partner,  in  black  silk 
breeches  and  stockings,  so  evidently  fa- 
tigued by  his  length  of  march,  as  to 
give  himself  lull  time  to  bestow  a  pen- 
ny upon  the  old  soldier  who  sweeps 
the  crossing, 

I  have  more  than  once  noticed  two 
elderly  gentlemen  of  the  last-mentioned 
description,  one  of  whom,  issuing  from 
St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  passes  the 
trunk-maker's  at  about  the  same  mo- 
ment in  which  the  other,  issuing  from 
Newgate-street,  crosses  over  the  way, 
and  reaches  the  corner  of  Bow  lane. 
For  several  mornings  past,  the  two 
Peripatetics  have  cast  courtly  glances 
toward  each  other.  Last  Wednesday 
the  ice  was  broken,  and  the  thaw  pro- 
duced the  following  stream  of  colloquy. 
"  A  warm  morning,  Sir." — "  Very, 
Sir." — "  Have  you  walked  far.  Sir  ?" 
— "  Yes,  Sir,  all  the  way  from  Gros- 
venor-place  ;  have  you  walked.  Sir  ?" 
— "  oh  yes.  Sir,  all  the  way  from  Ba- 
ker-street, Portirian-pquare." — "  You 
carry  on  business  in  the  city,  I  presume. 
Sir  1" — "  I  do,  Sir,  in  St.'  Mary  Axe  ; 
I  presume.  Sir,  you  do  the  same  ?" — 
"  I  do.  Sir,  in  Old  Bethlem."— "  It's 
a  long  way.  Sir,  to  be  trudging  twice  a 
day." — "  Ah,  Sir,  I  have  often  thought 
it." — "  I  take  it  for  granted.  Sir,  we 
are  both  married." — "  Yes,  Sir,  that's 
pretty  clear  :  my  father  and  grand- 
father lived  in  Old  Beihlem  upwards  of 
fifty  years." — "  And  so  did  mine  in 
St.  Mary  Axe." — "  Tf  the  four  old 
gentlemen  could  pop  their  heads  out 
of  their  graves  in   Bishopsgate  church- 


yard, and  see  otir  goings  on,  what 
would  they  call  us  ?" — "  A  couple  of 
fools," — ■•*  So  they  would,  Sir  :  good 
morning  !" 

TACHYDIDAXY. 

We  have  invented  this  term  in  order 
to  designate  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
inventions,  even  in  this  age  of  invention 
and  discovery.  It  will  henceforward 
be  mere  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  our 
readers,  should  they  not  be  able,  ere  w« 
commence  another  volume,  to  read  Ho- 
mer and  Plato  in  their  original  language, 
and  their  Bibles  in  Hebrew  ;  since  a 
German  of  the  name  of  Kastner  has 
written  two  works  that  may  justly  be 
called,  a  short  cut  to  the  learned  lan- 
guages. One  of  these  is  the  art  of 
learning  Greek  in  two  months  !  !  the 
other,  that  of  learning  to  read,  and  to 
understand  Hebrew  in  four  weeks  ! !  ! 
Perhaps  as  a  climax  to  this  celerity  of 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  he  may 
communicate  to  the  world  the  art  of 
comprehending  Euclid  in  a  fortnight. 

COMPLIMENTS. 

A  fashionable  female  at  Paris  having 
heard  that  Nicole,  the  celebrated  math- 
ematician, was  much  cherished  in  all 
the  circles  of  science,  and  anxious  to 
be  thought  the  patroness  of  merit,  sent 
him  such  an  invitation  to  one  of  her 
parties,  t-iat  he  could  not  refuse  it. 
The  abstract  geometrician,  who  had 
never  before  been  present  at  an  assem- 
bly of  the  kind,  received  the  civilities  of 
his  fair  hostess  with  all  the  awkward- 
ness and  confusion  of  a  man  unac- 
quainted with  the  frivolities  of  fashiona- 
ble life.  After  passing  a  very  uncom- 
fortable evening,  in  answering  the  ob- 
servations of  those  who  addressed  him, 
he  prepared  to  take  his  leave.  Wish- 
ing to  be  very  complimentary,  he  de- 
clared to  the  lady  of  the  house  the 
grateful  sense  he  entertained  of  the  high 
honour  she  had  conferred  on  him 
by  her  generous  invitation,  polite  re- 
gard, and  extraordinary  civility.  At 
length  he  reached  the  climax  of  his 
compliments,  by  assuring  her  "  that  her 
lovely  little  eyes  had  made  an  impres- 
sion which  could  never  be  erased  from 
his  breast."  Nicole  then  retired,  quite 
satisfied  at  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
acquitted  himself ;    but  a   friend    wh© 
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was  accompanying  him  home,  whisper- 
ed in  his  ear  as  they  were  passing  to 
the  staiicase,  that  he  had  paid  the  lady 
a  very  ill  compliment,  by  telling  her 
that  her  eyes  were  little,  for  that  little 
eyes  were  universally  understood  by 
the  whole  sex  to  be  a  great  defect.  Ni- 
cole, mortified  to  excess  at  the  mistake 
he  had  thus  uaconsciously  made,  and 
resolving  to  apologize  to  the  lady 
whom  he  conceived  he  must  have  of- 
fended, returned  abruptly  to  the  com- 
pany, and  entreated  her  with  great  hu- 
mility to  pardon  the  error  into  which 
his  confusion  had  betrayed  him,  of  im- 
puting any  thing  like  liUleness  to  so 
high,  so  elegant,  so  distinguished  a 
character  ;  and  concluded  by  saying, 
"  Madam,  I  never  beheld  such  fine  large 
eyes,  such  fine  large  lips,  such  fine  large 
hands,  or  so  fine  and  large  a  person 
altogether,  in  the  whole  course  of  "my 
life." 

SIR    ISAAC    NEWTOn's    CREED. 

The  Supreme  Being  governs  all 
things,  not  as  soul  of  the  world,  but  as 
Lord  of  the  Universe  ;  and  upon  ac- 
count of  his  dominion  he  is  styled  the 
Lord  God,  Supreme  over  all.  The 
Supreme  God  is  an  eternal, infinite,  ab- 
solutely perlect  Being  ;  but  a  being 
how  perfect  soever,  without  dominiou  is 
not  Lord  God.  The  term  God,  very 
frequently  signifies  Lord  ;  but  every 
Lord  is  not  God.  The  dominion  of  a 
Spiritual  Being  constitutes  him  God  ; 
true  dominion,  true  God  ;  supreme  do- 
minion, supreme  God  :  imaginary  do- 
minion, imaginary  God.  He  is  not 
eternity  and  infinity,  but  eternal  and 
infinite.  He  is  not  duration  and  space, 
but  his  duration  of  existence  is  present, 
and  by  existing  always  and  every  where 
he  constitutes  duration  and  space- 
Eternity  and  Infinity.  Since  every 
part  of  space  and  every  indivisible  mo- 
ment of  duration  is  every  where  ;  cer- 
tainly the  Maker  and  Lord  of  all  things 
cannot  be  said  to  be  in  no  time  and  no 
place.  He  is  omnipresent,  not  by  his 
power  only,  but  in  his  very  substance  ; 
for  power  cannot  exist  without  sub- 
stance. God  is  not  at  all  affected  by 
the  motions  of  bodies,  neither  do  they 
find  any  resistance  from  the  omnipre- 
seDce  of  God.     He  Qecessarily  exists, 


and  by  the  same  necessity  he  exists  al- 
ways and  every  where.  Whence  also 
it  follows,  that  he  is  all  similar,  all  Eye, 
all  Ear,  all  Brain,  all  Arm,  ail  Sensa- 
tion, all  Understanding,  all  Active 
Power  ;  but  this  not  in  a  human,  or 
corporeal,  but  in  a  manner  wholly  un- 
knovvn  to  us,  therefore  not  to  be  wor- 
shipped under  a  corporeal  representa- 
tion. 

Kepler's  extravagance. 
Kepler,  who  ultimately  discovered 
many  important  truths,  was,  through 
life,  the  dupe  of  vagaries  founded  on 
the  superstitions  of  the  age.  In  one  of 
his  early  works  he  imagined  the  planets 
to  be  huge  animals  who  swam  round 
the  sun,  by  means  of  certain  fins  acting 
upon  the  eiherial  fluid,  as  thosti  of  fishes 
do  in  the  water,  and  agreeably  to  this 
notion,  he  imagined  the  comets  to  be 
monstrous  and  uncommon  animals  gen- 
erated in  the  celestial  spaces  ;  and  he 
explained  how  this  excited  this  animal 
faculty. 

SWIFTNESS    OF    MEN. 

Men  who  are  exeicised  in  running 
out-strip  horses  ;  or  at  least  hold  their 
speed  for  a  longer  continuance.  In  a 
journey  too,  a  iTian  will  walk  down  a 
horse  ;  aiid  after  they  have  both  con- 
tinued to  proceed  for  several  days,  the 
horse  will  be  quite  tired,  and  the  maa 
as  fresh  as  in  the  beginning.  The 
king's  messengers  of  Ispahan,  who  are 
runners  by  profession,  go  108  miles  in 
14  hours.  Hottentots  outstrip  lions  in 
the  chase,  and  savages  who  hunt  the 
elk,  tire  down  and  take  it ;  and  are  said 
to  have  performed  a  journey  of  three 
thousand  six  hundred  miles  in  les  Uiaii 
six  weeks. 

JOHN  SCOTT,  ESQ. 

This  gentleman  fell  a  victnn  to  the  ab- 
surd and  criminal  practice  of  duellina;  dur- 
ing the  past  month  ;  and  this  circumstance 
combined  with  his  talents  as  a  puiilic  writer, 
has    directed  much    atteniioii    towards  him. 

He  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  where  he 
was  born  in  the  year  1780.  He  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  coming  to  England  in 
quest  of  productive  emploj  iiient,  was  engag- 
ed by  Mr  Drakard,  of  Stamford,  to  coni:iuct 
his  well  known  paper  called  "  The  News." 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  by 
the  energy  of  his  compositions,  that  an  edi- 
tion of  "  The  News"'  was  republished  in 
London.  For  one  of  his  articles,  which 
treated  contemptuou-ly  of  the  military  ser- 
vice, Mr.  Draivard  was  prosecuted  and  im- 
prisoned; l>ut  tbe  eloquence  of  the  coinpoai- 
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tion  drew  towards  the  writer  much  public 
admiration. 

In  consequence  he  soon  after  was  engag- 
ed as  editor  of  the  Statesman  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  commenced  the  Champion  Sun- 
day paper,  which  soon  acquired  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  The! wall,  that  character  for  superi- 
or writing,  which  it  has  maintained  to  the 
present  time. 

Having  sold  the  Champion,  and  married 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Colnaghi,  an  eminent 
printseller  in  Cockspur-street,  he  travelled 
into  France  and  Italy,  and  the  results  have 
been  communicated  to  the  world  in  volumes, 
which  display  the  tine  taste  and  powers  of 
the  author.  Among  these  was  his  "  Visit  to 
Paris,"  and  "  Paris  Re-visited." 

At  Paris  he  lost  a  beautiful  child  at  the 
most  interesting  age,  and  the  effusions  of  his 
muse  on  that  occasion,  did  honour  to  his 
heart  and  his  paternal  affections. 

Returning  to  England  he  commcRced 
about  fifteen  months  ago,  the  London  Maga- 
zine, and  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  give 
judgment,  it  was  the  most  worthy  of  all  the 
attempts  to  establish  a  new  magazine  which 
has  been  made  in  our  time.  It  conihincd 
good  taste  with  information  ;  and  the  Belles 
Lettres  with  useful  knowledge.  Its  princi- 
ples too  were  less  illiberal  than  those  ef  oth- 
er novel  projects  in  this  line  of  publication  ; 
and  if  the  English  public  are  likely  to  sup- 
port more  than  two  miscellanies,  it  appeared 
that  Mr.  Scott  had  a  chance  of  ultimately 
succecdmg. 

But  some  erroneous  notions  relative  to  the 
efficacy  of  pistol-bullets  in  deciding  ques- 
tions of  moral  character,  led  him  to  appeal 
to  them  in  a  silly  quarrel  with  some  persons 
utterly  beneath  the  notice  of  a  man  of  the 
world.  He  was  in  consequence,  murdered 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  the  coroner's  jury 
having  decided  ou  the  crime,  the  paities  will 
be  called  ujion  to  answer  to  the  justly  ofl'en- 
ded  laws  at  the  next  Old  Bailey  sessions.  It 
appears  to  us,  however,  that  iiothin!;;  hut  a 
special  law  will  correct  the  erroneous  rea- 
soning which  misleads  young  men  and  fools 
on  this  subject.  They  forget  that  duelling 
decides  no  question  but  in  regard  to  personal 
courage,  a  quality  of  which  the  greatest 
scoundrel  in  the  community  may  possess  a 
larger  share  than  the  most  virtuous  person, 
and  the  practice  is  relevant  to  no  other  ques- 
tion. Thus  among  would-be  military  heroes, 
courage  is  the  only  required  quality,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  necessary  in  these  per- 
sons to  prove  that  they  possess  it  by  exposing 
their  persons  to  any  one  who  calls  them  co- 
wards ;  but  it  is  to  the  last  degree  criminal 
in  a  citizen  to  appeal  to  deadly  weapons  to 
prove  that  he  possesses  any  social  virtue  ; 
for  the  act  itself  may  generally  be  taken  as 
a  demonstrative  proof  of  the  contrary,  and 
being  irrelevant  to  the  point,  affords  prima 
facie  evidence  that  revenge  is  the  sole  object 
of  the  parties. 

Mr.  Scott  has  left  an  amiable  and  afflicted 
widow  and  children,  and  was  interred  in  the 
presence  of  mourning  multitudes  at  St.  Mar- 
tin's in  the  Fields. 

NEW  WORKS. 

Journal  of  a  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the 
Arctic  Regions,  in  his  Majesty's  ships  Hecia 
and  Griper  ;  by  Alex. Fisher,  Surgeon  R.N. 

Bleddyn,  a  Welsh  national  tale  :  by  VV.S. 
Wickenden. 


Lord  Btron  has  favoured  the  literary 
world  with  an  excellent  refection,  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  his  publisher,  on  the  Rev. 
^y.  L,  Bowleses  Strictures  on  the  life  and 
writings  of  Pope.  We  know  no  modern 
pamphlet  of  a  critical  nature,  at  once  so  rich 
in  wit  and  so  correct  in  judgment  as  the 
present.  It  effectually  redeems  the  charac- 
ter of  Pope,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  man,  from 
the  false  criticism  and  illiberal  biography  of 
Mr.  Bowles ;  it  inflicts  a  most  severe,  (we 
I'ope  a  salutary)  castigation  on  the  critic  and 
biographer;  it  holds  up  to  resistless  ridicule 
a  well  known  canting  class  of  soi-disant  po- 
ets and  canting  slip-slop  critics;  and  it  also 
contains  some  exquisite  remarks  ou  the  true 
principles  of  the  art  of  poetry,  in  opposition 
to  the  absurd  notions  of  Mr.  Bowles,  Mr. 
Southey  and  others,  on  what  they  are  pleas- 
ed to  call  the  invariable  principles  of  poetry. 
The  whole  of  this  tasK  is  executed  in  such  a 
style  of  fascinating  ease,  that  though  it  re- 
quired, and  has  exercised,  the  combined  tal- 
ents of  a  poet  and  critic  of  the  first  order,  it 
has  the  air  of  a  trite,  composed  by  a  man  of 
the  world,  in  "  his  night-gown  and  slippers.''^ 

Another  novel  in  the  Scotti.'.h  style,  lays 
claim  to  attention,  under  the  title  of  a  Le- 
gend  of  Argyle  ;  or,^Tis  a  Hundred  Years 
since.  The  acknowledged  imitation  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  title  might  have  been  omit- 
ted, as  the  book  possesses  considerable  orig- 
inal merit.  The  story  is  founded  on  the  re- 
bellion of  1715,  in  favour  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  whom  Pope 
has  so  highly  complimented,  is  the  hero. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  Views  of 
America  in  a  series  of  letters  from  that  coun- 
try to  a  friend  in  England,  during  1818,  19 
and  20,  by  an  Englishwoman. 

A  novel  is  in  the  press,  entitled  Feminine 
Worth,  by  Jos:  an  Indian  Idol  who  views 
European  morals  and  politics  with  calmness, 
impartiality  and  truth.  His  work  relates  the 
private  story  of  a  family,  and  the  detaiU 
are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  occurrences 
in  real  life,  in  the  order  in  which  they  have 
taken  place. 

A  new  series  of  Curiosities  of  Literature, 
in  3  vols.  8vo.  are  in  prej)aration  ;  by  J. 
D' Israeli,  esq. 

Lord  Byron,  not  content  with  being  the 
best  English  poet  of  his  day,  is  desirous  of 
proving  himself  the  best  swimmer,  by  pub- 
lishing an  account  of  his  having  swam  across 
the  Hellespont  in  both  directions,  in  70  and 
65  minutes  ;  and  having  on  another  occasion 
won  a  bet  by  swimming  four  hours  and  20 
minutes  without  rest. 

Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  Armenia,  An- 
cient Babylonia,  &c.  1817-1820  ;  by  Sir  R, 
Ker  Porter,  4to.  with  numerous  engravings. 

Illustrations  of  the  Great  Operations  of 
Surgery,  Trepan, Hernia, Amputation, Aneu- 
rism and  Lythomety  ;  by  Charles  Bell,  F.R. 
S.  &c.     With  coloured  plates.  £5. 

De  Renzey  ;  or,  the  Man  of  Sorrow  ;  by 
R.  N.  Kelly,  esq.    3  vols. 

A    CANE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Madras  Literary  So- 
ciety,  1st  September,  Lieut.-colonel  Blacker 
presented  a  ground  rattan  from  the  Ram 
Ghat  in  the  western  range,  north  of  the  pa- 
rallel of  Goa,  stated  to  be  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  in  leugth  ;  which  is  twenty- 
three  feet  higher  than  the  monument  in 
London. 
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,  (From  the  English  Magazines,  May  1821.) 
MAJOR      SCHIIL. 


TN  the  year  1813, 1  made  a  tour  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  noith  of 
Germany.  From  the  Eibe  to  the  Isle 
of  Rugeti  my  route  lay  through  the 
country  which  liad  been  the  principal 
scene  of  the  celebrated  Schill's  opera- 
tions. The  peasantry  were  full  of  the 
recollection,  and  when  they  were  not 
afraid  ol  linding  a  spy,  or  smarting  un- 
der a  recent  visit  from  the  French,  they 
were  boundless  in  their  histories  of  the 
miraculous  iiciiievements  of  "  the  Bran- 
denburj^h  Hussar."  Those  narratives 
had  gradually  grown  romantic,  little  as 
romance  was  to  be  expected  from  a  boor 
on  the  edge  of  the  Baltic.  But  the 
valour  and  eccentricity  of  Schill's  at- 
tempt, his  bold  progress,  and  his  death 
in  the  midst  of  fire  and  steel,  would 
have  made  a  subject  for  the  exaggera- 
tions and  melancholy  of  romance  in 
any  age. 

A  thousand  years  ago  a  German  bard 
would  have  seen  his  spirit  drinking  in 
the  halls  of  Odin,  out  of  a  Gaelish  skull, 
and  listening  to  the  harps  of  the  blue- 
eyed  maids  of  Vallialla,  bending  around 
him  with  their  sweet  voices,  and  their 
golden  hair.  Armiuius  might  have  been 
no  more  than  such  a  daring  vindicator 
of  his  country  ;  and, but  for  his  narrow- 
er means,  and  more  sudden  extinction, 
Schill  might  have  earned  from  some  fu- 
ture Tacitus  the  same  fine  and  touching 
panegyric*     Schill  was  3S,  but  a  year 


younger  than  Arminius  at  his  death. 
The  rude  prints  and  plaster  images  at 
the  German  lairs,  gave  him  a  vigorous 
figure,  and  a  bold  physiognomy.  He 
was  active  in  his  exercises,  superior  to 
fatigue,  and  of  acknowledged  intrepid- 
ity ;  fond  of  adventure  in  the  spirit  of 
his  corps,  and  his  natural  enthusiasm 
deepened  and  magnified  by  some  inter- 
course with  the  Secret  Societies  of  Ger- 
many, which,  with  much  mysticism, 
and  solemn  affectation  of  knowledge, 
inculcated  resistance  to  the  tyrant  of 
Europe,  as  among  the  first  of  duties. 

He  was  said  to  be  more  distinguish- 
able for  bravery  than  for  military  knowl- 
edge or  talent.  But  the  man  who  could 
elude  or  over[)Ower  all  opposition  in  the 
heart  of  an  enemy's  conquest  for  mouths 
together,  must  have  had  talent  as  well 
as  heroism.  Schill's  first  operation  was 
to  pass  over  the  Elbe,  and  try  the  state 
of  the  public  mind  in  the  country  round 
Magdeburgh. 

It  is  stiil  difficult  to  ascertain,  wheth- 
er his  enterprize  bad  a  higher  authority. 
The  situation  of  Prussia,  afttrr  the  bat- 
tle of  Jena,  in  1806,  was  one  of  the 
most  deplorable  suflTering.  The  loss  of 
independence,  the  loss  of  territory,  the 
plunder  of  the  public  property,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  Prussian  name  in  Europe 
were  felt  like  mortal  wounds.  But  the 
personal  insolence  of  the  French,  who 
have  always  lost  by  their  insolence  what 


*  Liberator  baud  dubie  Germanise, et  qui  non  pi-iraordia  populi  Roman i,  sicnt  alii  reges  ducesque^ 
sed  florentissimum  imperium  lacesseiit;  proeliis  ambiguus,  bello  non  victiis.sepiem  ettriginta  annos  vitao 
explevit.    Canitur  adliuc  barbaras  apud  gentes,  Gra;corum   annalibus  ignotas,  qui  sua  tantum  mirantui', 
Komauis  baud  perinde  Celebris,  dum  Vetera  extoliimus,  iceentiutn  iucutioso. 
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they  had  gained  by  their  rapine,  strufk 
deeper  into  the  national  mind.  The 
innumerable  private  injuries  to  honour 
and  teelinij;,  the  <^ross  language,  and  the 
malignant  tyranny  of  the  French  milita- 
ry, inflamed  the  people's  blood  into  a 
fever  of  impatience  and  revenge.  I 
have  often  expressed  my  surprise,  on 
hearing  that  no  German  had  taken  up 
the  pen  to  transmit  them  as  a  record 
and  a  warning  to  posterity.  One  even- 
ing, standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, 
and  overlooking  the  fine  qtii^t  landsca[je 
of  the  islands  towards  Haarburg,  I  re- 
member to  have  made  the  observation, 
after  hearing  a  long  detail  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  peasantry,  whose  white  cot- 
tages studded  the  scene  at  my  feet. 
*'  My  dear  sir,"  said  an  old  German 
officer,  "  my  countrymen  are  like  that 
river  ;  their  whole  course  has  been  thro' 
sandbanks  and  shallows,  but  they  make 
their  way  to  the  end  at  last."  Then, 
indulging  his  metaphor,  and  waving  his 
hand  as  if  to  follow  the  vvind:ng3of  the 
stream,  "  I  am  not  sure  but  this  very 
habit  of  reluctance  to  unnecessary  exer- 
tion, may  have  allowed  them  to  collect 
comforts  by  the  way,  which  neither  En- 
glishman nor  Frenchman  would  have 
been  calm  enough  to  gather.  If  that 
river  had  been  a  torrent,  should  we  now 
be  looking  on  those  islands  ?"  There 
may  be  some  experience  in  the  old  sol- 
dier's answer,  but  if  Germany  is  slow  to 
give  a  history  of  her  misfortunes,  she 
ought  not  to  leave  her  heroes  in  obliv- 
ion. Schill  deserves  a  better  memoir 
than  a  stranger  can  give. 

In  tfiis  fermentation  of  the  public  mind, 
the  North  of  Germany  was  suddenly 
denuded  of  troops  to  form  a  part  of  the 
grand  imperial  army,  marching  against 
Austria.  Slight  garrisons  were  placed 
in  the  principal  towns,  and  the  general 
possession  of  the  open  country  was 
chiefly  left  to  the  gendarmerie.  Schill, 
then  major  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished regiments  in  the  service,  the 
Brandenbnrgh  hussars,  one  morning 
suddenly  turned  his  horse's  head  to- 
wards the  gate  of  Berlin,  on  the  dismis- 
sal of  the  parade,  gave  a  shout  for 
*'  King  and  Country,"  and  at  the  head 
of  this  regiment  burst  from  the  Glacis. 


Though  the  whole  garrison  of  Berlin, 
French  and  Prussian,  were  on  the  pa- 
rade, there  was  no  attempt  to  intercept 
this  bold  manoeuvre.  They  were  thun- 
derstruck, and  hy  the  time  that  orders 
were  determined  on,  Schill  was  leagues 
off,  galloping  free  over  the  sands  of 
Prussia.  The  ofliicers  of  his  corps 
were  among  the  best  families  of  Bran- 
denburgh,  and  some  fine  young  men  of 
rank  jomed  him  immediately.  It  is 
uncertain  to  this  hour,  whether  he  was 
not  secretly  urged  by  his  court  to  make 
the  experiment  on  the  probabilities  of 
insurri'Ction.  But  Napolean  was  too 
near  to  allow  of  open  encouragement, 
and  at  the  demand  of  De  Marsan  the 
Fiench  ambassador,  u  ho  was,  as  Trin- 
culo  says  "  Viceroy  over  the  King," 
Schill  was  proclaimed  as  an  enemy  to 
the  state. 

His  first  attempt  was  the  surprize  of 
Magdeburgh,  the  principal  fortress  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and 
famous  to  English  ears  for  the  impris- 
onment of  Trenck.  He  advanced  to 
the  gates,  and  after  sustaining  a  vigo- 
rous skirmish  with  the  garrison,  in 
which  the  French  were  on  the  point  of 
being  cut  off  from  the  town,  was  forced 
to  abandon  an  enterprize,  which  was 
probably  undertaken  merely  as  a  more 
open  mode  of  declaring,  that  "war  in 
procinct"  was  levied  against  the  oppres- 
sor*? of  the  population.  He  then  plun- 
ged into  Westphalia.  His  plans  in  this 
country  have  been  often  canvassed  ;  for 
the  Germans  are,  in  a  vast  proportion 
to  theEiiglish,  military  disputants  ;  and 
the  names  of  their  highest  soldiers,  from 
Frederic  down  to  Blucher  and  Bulow, 
are  discussed  without  mercy  and  with- 
out end.  Schill  shares  the  common 
fate,  and  all  the  armies  of  Germany 
would  not  have  been  enough  to  fill  up 
the  outline  of  the  campaign,  which  I 
have  heard  sketched  for  him  round  the 
fire  of  a  table  d'hote  in  the  north. 
According  to  these  tacticians  he  should 
have  marched  direct  upon  Cassel,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Jerome  Buona- 
parte. He  should  have  charged  up  to 
the  gates  of  Berlin,  and  delivered  the 
country.  He  should  have  attacked  the 
rear  of  the  graad  army,  and  given  time 
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for  the  arrival  of  tbe  Arch-duke.  He 
should  have  luaiieaQ  irruption  into  the 
French  territory  in  its  unguarded  state, 
and  compelled  Napolean  to  consult 
the  saleiy  ot  Paris.  To  all  this  the 
natural  answer  was,  that  Schill  had  but 
from  four  to  six  hundred  hussars,  and  a 
few  mtantry,  deserters  from  the  line. 
With  tho.se  he  remained  for  nearly 
three  months  master  ot  the  communica- 
tions of  Westphalia,  continually  inter- 
cepting officers,  functionaries,  and  cou- 
riers, and  either  eluding  or  beating  ev- 
ery detachment  sent  to  break  up  his 
flying  camp.  In  one  of  his  expedi- 
tious he  took  Marshal  Victor  with  his 
suite  and  despatches,  on  his  way  to  join 
the  army  before  Vienna.  But  it  affords 
an  extraordinary  evidence  of  the  apa- 
thy, or  the  terror  of  Germany,  that,  dur- 
ing this  period  of  excitement,  his  re- 
cruits never  amounted  to  two  hundred 
meffi  It,  however,  grew  obviously 
perilous  to  leave  this  daring  partizan 
free  to  raise  the  spirit  of  the  country, 
and  a  considerable  force  was  despatched 
against  him.  A  corps  from  Cassel 
moved  in  direct  pursuit,  while  another 
composed  of  Dutch  and  Danes,  turned 
towards  his  rear.  It  was  now  time  to 
fly.  The  experiment  of  Westphalia 
was  completed  ;  and  an  escape  into 
Sweden  was  the  only  course  of  safety. 
Schill  had  been  blamed  for  lingering  on 
this  retreat.  But  a  gentler  estimate, 
and  probably  a  truer  one,  would  have 
attributed  bis  tardiness  to  the  natural 
reluctance  of  a  brave  man  to  leave  the 
ground  while  there  is  a  chance  of  dis- 
puting  it.  Every  hour  was  full  of 
change  ;  a  battle  on  the  Danube  might 
alter  the  whole  fortunes  of  Germany 
within  an  hour,  and  Prussia  would  have 
been  the  first  to  raise  the  standard. 
But  Schill  suffered  no  advantage  to  be 
taken  of  his  delay.  His  marches  were 
regular,  he  fixed  his  head-quarters  for 
ten  or  twelve  days  at  Domitz,  a  small 
town  on  the  Mecklinburgh  side,  which 
he  fortified  so  tar  as  to  lie  secure  from 
a  surprize.  He  abandoned  it  only  on 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  to  whom 
he  lett  nothing  but  his  sick, — advanced 
to  Stralsund,  tbe  strongest  fortress  in 
Pomerariia,  dismantled  by  the  French, 
but  still  ia  their  possession^  aud  capable 


of  defence  against  an  ordinary  hazard  ; 
siornied  the  gates;  drove  the  Frencfl 
before  the  cavalry  into  the  great  square  ; 
and  was  in  possession  of  the  town  alter 
a  brisk  engagement  of  le^s  than  an  hour. 
On  the  road  to  Stralsund  I  was  showa 
the  remains  of  a  field  fortification  where 
a  French  detachment  had  attempted  to 
stop  the  hussars.  It  was  a  rude  work, 
a  parapet  of  earth  and  a  trench  filled 
witli  water.  The  gates  and  guns  had 
probably  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the 
peasantry.  Schill,  on  proposing  a  ca-^ 
pitulaiion  to  those  men,  had  been  fired, 
on.  He  immediately  charged  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  leaped  the  trench, 
and  got  into  the  fortification  on  horse- 
back. All  the  French  were  killed  or 
taken. 

Pomerania  (in  German,  Pommern) 
is  one  vast  flat,  which  probably  was 
once  at  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic.  It  is 
fertile,  and  was,  when  I  passed  through 
it,  covered  with  a  carpet  of  springing 
corn.  But  on  my  approach  to  the  sea 
the  prospect  on  the  side  of  the  Island 
of  Kugen  became  diversified.  The 
sea  between  the  island  and  the  main 
land  looked  like  a  broad  river,  tranquil 
and  glassy,  with  a  low  rich  border  of 
vegetation,  leading  the  eye  across  to  the 
woods  and  picturesque  rocks  that  crowa 
the  shore  of  Rugen.  The  country  was 
thinly  peopled,  but  those  were  times  of 
the  "  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of 
glorious  war."  The  Swedish  army, 
under  the  Crown  Prince,  going  to 
fight  his  countrymen,  were  now  moving 
down  from   Sweden. 

Schill  had  found  the  principal  works 
destroyed,  but  yet  not  to  be  gained 
without  fighting,  and  it  was  not  till  af- 
ter a  sharp  contest  that  he  forced  his 
way  over  the  ramparts. 

Un  his  march  he  had  baffled  the 
Dutch  general,  Gratien,  whose  express 
commission  was  to  extirpate  him  in  the 
field.  Schill  out-manoeuvred  the  gene- 
ral, and  was  master  of  Stralsund  a  week 
before  he  saw  the  face  of  a  pursuer. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  might, 
in  that  interval,  have  made  good  his  re- 
treat into  Sweden.  But  the  reluctance 
to  leave  Germany  was  strong  upon  hitn 
at  all  times.  In  addition  to  this  he  was 
master  of  a  city ;  the  sea  was  at   his 
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back  ;  the  state  of  Germany  was  hour-  day,  and  to  have  continued  with  d^spe- 
ly  fluctuating  ;    and    his   position    still  rate  determination    till  three  or  (bur  ia 
served  as  a   rallying    point,   if  the   old  the  afternoon.     The  Dutch  division  ad- 
genius   of    Prussia    was  at    length   to  vanced  to  the  great  gate,  and  were  re- 
shake  the  ashes  from   her   head.     Such  peatedly  driven    back.     Gratien,  how- 
might  have    been    among   the   motives  ever,  was  responsible  to  a   master  who 
for  this  apparent  imprudence  in    a  man  never  forgave,  and  the  assault  was  con- 
"who  had    hitherto  laken    his    measures  tinned  under  the    fire    of   Schill's  only 
■with    equal     conduct  and  intrepidity,  battery.     The   Danes  were  embarked 
In  this  period  of  inaction  he  appears  to  in  some  gun-boats,  and   landed  oo   the 
have  lost  his  habitual   temper,  and,  like  unprotected  side  of  the  town.      It   was 
Richard  belorn  Bosworth,  to  have  given  said  that  their  red  uniforms  deceived  the 
^an  ill    omen    by   his   melancholy.      He  Prussians,  and    that  they   were   looked 
■was  said    to  have  indulged  in  drinking,  on  as  British  troops  cominj:  to  their  as- 
and  to  exhibit   altogether  the  aspect  of  sistance.     This    attack    took  Schill  ia 
a  man  expecting  ruin.     But  in  his  de-  flank,  and  his  purpose,  from  this    time, 
jection    he  omitted    none  of  the  usual  was  obviously  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly 
arrangements  for  defence.     Ue  set  the  as  he  could.     His  corps  were  gradually 
peasants  at  work  upon    the  approaches  forced  from  the  square,  down  a  narrov/ 
to    the    town,    collected    ammunition,  street  leading  to  the  sea-gate,   vphich  I 
planted  a  battery  to  command  the  prin-  often  trod  with    the  sentiments  not  un- 
cipal  entrance,  I  believe,  borrowing  the  natural  to  the  spot  where  a  hero  and  a 
guns  from  the  merchant  ships,and  seems  patriot    fell.     The    struggle     here  was 
to  have  neglected  nothing  but  the  means  long  and  bloody,  from  the  narrow  front 
of  retreat.  which  the  enemy  were  compelled  to  ob- 
Slralsund  is  a  city  o?  much   interest  serve.       The    Prussians     were    finally 
for  its  share  in  the  "  thirty  years  war  ;"  pushed  through  the    gate,    and  the  en- 
and  Wallenstein,  the  wonder  of  arms  in  gagement  ceased    without  their  surren- 
his  day,  brought  some  disgrace  on  the  der.     Gratien's  loss    was  supposed  to 
standard  of   his  imperial  master,  by  his  exceed    two    thousand     in    killed  and 
repulse  before  the  walls.     Its   position  wounded.     A  striking  instance  of  the 
renders  it  the  key  of  Pomerania,on  the  gallantry  of  his  opponents,  whose  force 
side  ol  Sweden,  and  the  Crown  Prince  did   not  equal  half   the    number.     Of 
■was  busy  when  I  was  there  in  repairing  Schill  nothing  had  been  known  for  some 
its  fortifications  to  cover   his    retreat,  if  time  before  the  close  of  the  battle.     He 
the  campaign  should  turn  in  favour  of  had  exposed  himself  with  conspicuous 
Napolean.     It    has  a    tolerable    com-  bravery  during  the  day,  and  had   been 
irierce,  and  some  of  its  buildings  exhibit  twice  wounded.     About  an  hour  alter 
the  old    ponderous  magnificence  of  the  the  square  was  taken,  he  was  seen  stand- 
time  when    German  traders  made  head  ing  on  the  steps  of  a  house  in  the   nar- 
against  princes.      The  principal    streets  row    street,    with  the  blood  streaming 
are    wide,  and  the  square  in  the  centre,  down  his  face,  and  cheering  the  troops 
which  serves,  as  in  all  theGerman  tovvns,  with  his  sabre  waving.      In   the  confu- 
for  all    imaginable  public  purposes, — a  sion  of  the  next  chaige  he  disappeared, 
mart,  a  parade,  and  a  place  ofjnstice, —  In  the  evening   he    was  found    under  a 
has    the    picturesque    look  of  English  heap  of  dead   near  the  steps,   with  two 
architecture   in  the  days  of  Elizaiieth.  musket  wounds  on  his  body  and  a  sabre 
It  was  in  this  spot  that  Schill  drew   up  cut  on  his    forehead.      The  remnant  of 
his  reserve  on  the  morning  of  the  attack,  his  band  of  heroes,  chiefly  cavalry,  had 
Among  the  accounts  of  the  fight,  to  be  retreated  to  a   neighbouring    field,  and 
received  from  persons  who,  during  the  were  there  found  exhausted  and  unable 
day,  were    hiding  in  their  cellars   from  to  move  farther.     An  adjutant  of   Gen. 
the  shots  that  still  had  left  many  a  frac-  Gratien,  sent  out  to  propose  their  sur- 
ture  on  the  front  of  the  building-,  exact-  render,  was  answered  that  they  bad  de- 
Tiess  is   not  to    be    expected.      But   the  termined  not  to  receive  quarter.     Some 
battle  seems  to  have  begun  about  mid-  messages  followed   between  them  antl 
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the  general,  but  they  reftif3pd  to  give  up  and  there,   standing   in  a  line   behind 

their  ivvords  while    Schill   lived.     On  each  other,  each  shot  the  comrade   be- 

their  taking   back  this   melancholy   in-  fore    him,    the    last   shooting  himself, 

telligeijce,  the  cavalry, then  reduced  to  a  Two    sons     of     General  Wedel,   the 

small  niiiiibf^r,surrendered  at  discretion.  Prussian,     were    among    tlie    victims. 

The  (iirtlier  history   of  these   brave  This  was  said  to  be  the  sole  act  of  Na- 

raen  is  almost  still    more   melancholy,  polean  ;     those   young    soldiers    were 

A  generous  enemy,   or  even   any   man  subjects     of    Prussia,    and    amenable 

with  a  humau  heart  would    have    hon-  only   to    their   own    sovereign.     It   is 

cured     tht-ir   devoted     gallantry — Bat  next  to  impossible  to  avoid  a  feeling  of 

Napoiean  ordered  them   for  execution,  indignation  and  abhorrence  at   the  na- 

They  were  taken  to  Wesel  and  the  on-  ture  which  could  have    thus   rioted    in 

ly  favour  which  they  could  obtain,  was  gallant  blood  ;  and  hoping  that,  sunk 

that  of  dying  by    each   other's  hands,  and  punished  as  their  enemy  is   at  this 

Some  had    iTiade   their  escape  on   the  hour,  he  may  be  destined  to  exhibit  a 

way  through  Germany,  but  twenty-two,  still  deeper  example  of  justice  to    the 

by  one  account,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  world. 

by  another,  remained  to  glut  the  tyrant's         The  following  is  the  translation  of  a 

appetite  for  murder.     They  were   tak-  popular  song,  which  1  met  in  the  orig- 

en  to  a  field  on   the  glacis   of  Wesel,  inal  iu  Mecklenburg  : — 

SCHILL. 

Es  zog  aus  Berlin  ein  muthiger  Held. 

Who  burst  from  Berlin  with  his  lance  in  his  hand  ? 
Wlio  ride  at  his  heel,  like  tlie  rush  of  the  wave  ? 
They  are  warriors  of  Prussia,  the  Hower  of  the  land. 
And  'ti>  Schill  leads  thein  on  to  renown,  and  the  grave. 

Six  hundred  they  came,  in  pomp  and  in  pride. 
Their  chargers  are  fleet,  and  their  bosoms  are  bold. 
And  deep  shall  their  lances  in  vengeance  be  dyed. 
Ere  those  chargers  shall  halt, or  those  bosoms  be  cold. 

Then,  through  wood  and  through  mountain,  their  trumpet  rang  clcai', 
And  Prussia's  old  banner  was  waved  to  the  sun. 
And  the  yager  in  green, and  the  blue  musketeer. 
By  thousands  they  rose,  at  the  bidding  of  one. 

What  summon'd  this  spirit  of  grandeur  from  gloom  ? 

Was  he  call'd  from  tht*  camp,  was  he  sent  from  the  throne  ?  ' 

'Twas  the  voice  of  his  country — it  came  from  his  tomb, 

And  it  rises  to  bless  his  name,  now  that  lie's  gone. 

Remember  him,Dodendorf :  yet  on  thy  plain 
Are  the  bones  of  the  Frenchmen,  that  fell  by  his  blade  ; — ■ 
At  sunset  they  saw  the  first  flash  of  his  vane. 
By  twilight,  three  thousand  were  still  as  its  shade. 

Then,Domitz,  thy  ramparts  in  crimson  were  dyed. 
No  longer  a  hold  for  the  tyrant  and  slave. 
Then  to  Pommern  he  rush'd,  like  a  bark  on  the  tide. 
The  tide  has  swept  on  to  renown  and  the  grave. 

Fly  slaves  of  Napoiean,  for  vengeance  is  come  ; 
Now  plunge  in  the  earth,  now  escape  on  the  wind  ; 
With  the  heart  of  the  vulture,  now  borrow  its  plume, 
For  Schill  and  his  riders  are  thundering  behind. 

All  gallant  and  gay  they  came  in  at  the  gate, 
That  gate  that  old  Wallenstein  proudly  withstood. 
Once  frowning  and  erown'd,  like  a  King  in  his  state, 
Though  now  its  dark  fragments  but  shadow  the  flood. 

Then  up  flash'd  the  sabre,  the  lance  was  couch  'd  low. 
And  the  trench  and  the  street  were  a  field  and  a  grave  ; 
For  the  sorrows  of  Prussia  gave  weight  to  the  blow, 
And  the  sabre  was  weak  in  the  ha»d  of  the  slave.- 
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Oh  Schill  !   O  Schill  .'   thou  warrior  of  fame  ! 

In  the  field,  in  the  field,  spur  thy  chargtragain  ; 

Why  bury  in  rainpar!«  and  fosses  the  flame 

That  should  burn  upon  mouiitaui,and  sweep  over  plain  ! 

Stralsund  was  his  tomb  ;  thou  city  of  woe  J 
His  banner  no  more  on  thy  ramparts  shall  wave; 
The  bullet  was  sent,  and  the  warrior  lies  low. 
And  cowards  may  trample  the  dust  of  the  brave. 

Then  burst  into  triumph  the  Frenehii.an's  base  soul, 
As  they  came  round  his  body  with  scoff  and  with  cry, 
"  Lethis  limbs  toss  to  heaven  on  the  gibbet  and  pole. 
In  the  throat  of  the  raven  and  dog  let  him  lie." 

Thus  they  hurried  him  on,  without  trumpet  or  toll, 
No  anthem,  no  prayer  echoed  sad  on  the  \i  ind, 
No  peal  of  the  cannon,  no  drum's  muffled  roll, 
I'old  the  love  and  the  sorrow  that  linger'd  behind. 

They  cut  off  his  head— but  your  power  is  undone  ; 
In  glory  he  sleeps,  till  the  trump  on  his  ear 
In  thunder  shall  summon  him  up  to  throne: 
And  the  tyrant  and  victim  alike  shall  be  there. 

When  the  charge  is  begun, and  the  Prussian  hussar 
Comes  down  like  a  tempest  with  steed  and  with  steel, 
In  the  clash  of  the  swords,  he  shall  give  thee  a  prayer, 
And  his  watchword  of  vengeance  be  "  Schill,  brave  Schill  I 
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AUTOMATA.  On  this  subject),  nor  the  *Oxford  pra- 

"'l\7'E  now  pursue  the  acf*oiint  of   the  duate,  takes  any  notice  ot  the  attempted 

automaton  chess-player,  referred  sohition  of  them  by    Mr.  CoHiDsoii,  a 

to  in  our  last.  correspondent     of     Dr.    Hutton's,    to 

It   is  a   reiriarkable,  and   somewhat  whom  we  have  before  alhided.     In  the 

suspicious     circumstance,    that    neither  same  letter  +  in  which    this  gentleinan 

the   present  proprietor   of   this  autom-  describes  the  automaton    inventions    of 

aton  (in  a  pamphlet  circulated   by  him  the  Droz   family,  he  speaks  of  a    pam- 


*  [See  Atheneum,  vol.  5,  p.  324  J 

■f  We  subjoin  that  part  of  the  letter  which  relates  to  this  subject—"  Turning  over  the  leaves  of  your 
late  valuable  publication.  Part  I.  of  the  Mathematical  and  Philosophical  Dictionai7,  I  observed  under  the 
article  "  Jutomatoji,'^  the  following...' But  all  these  seem  inferior  to  M.  Kempelin's  chess-player  which 
May  truly  he  considered  as  the  greatest  master-piece  in  mechanics  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world.'  So  it 
certainly  would  have  been  had  its  movements  depended  merely  on  mechanism.  Being  slightl)  acquainted 
with  M.  Kerapelin,  when  he  exhibited  his  chess-playing  figure  in  London,  I  called  on  him  about  five  years 
since,  at  his  house  in  Vienna  ;  another  gentleniau  and  my|elf  being  then  on  a  four  on  the  Continent.  The 
baron  (for  I  think  he  is  such)  shewed  me  some  working  models,  which  he  had  lately  made.  Among  them, 
an  improvement  on  Arkwright's  cotton-mill,  and  also  one  which  he  thought  an  improvement  on  Bolton  and 
Watt's  last  steam-engine.  I  asked  him  after  a  piece  of  speatiing  mechani«m,  which  he  had  shewn  me  when 
in  London.  It  spoke  as  before  and  I  gave  the  same  word  as  when  I  Ijefore  saw  \\.  exploitation,  which  it 
distinctly  pronounced  with  the  French  accent.  But  I  particularly  noticed,  that  not  a  word  was  passed 
about  the  chess-player.and,  of  course,  T  did  not  ask  to  see  it.  In  the  progress  of  the  tour  I  came  to  Dresden, 
■where,  becoming  acquainted  with  Mr.  Eden,  our  envoy  there,  by  means  of  a  letter  given  nie  by  his  brother. 
Lord  Auckland,  who  was  ambassador  when  I  was  at  Madrid,  he  accordingly  accompanied  me  in  seeing 
jeveral  things  worthy  of  my  attention  ;  and  he  introduced  my  companion  ;ind  myself  to  a  gentleman  of 
rank  and  talents,  named  Joseph  Frederic  Freyhere,  who  seems  completely  to  liave  discovered  the  vitality 
andsoulof  the  chess-playing  figure.  This  gentleman  courteously  presented  me  with  the  treatise  lie  had 
published,  dated  at  Dresden,  Sept.  30,  1789,  explaining  its  principles  accompai  ied  w  iihcurious  plates, 
neatly  coloured  This  treatise  is  in  the  German  language,  and  I  hope  soon  to  get  a  translation  of  it. 
A  xvell-taught  bo;/,veri/  thin  and  small  of  his  age,  su^'-ientlf/ so  that  he  could  tte  concealed  in  a  drawer, 
almoit  immediately  under  the  chess-board,  asitatei  the  ivholei    This  discovery  at  Dresden  accounts  for  the 
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phlet     presented    to   him    at  Dresden, 
which  aflirnis  the  whole  phenoniena  to 
be  produced  by  human  agency  ;  a  con- 
jecture which  ia  confirmed  by  a    writer 
in   the  Edinburgh    Encyclopaedia.     A 
■well-taught  boy  is  said  to  be  partly  con- 
cealed in  the  ample  drapery  of  our  au- 
tomaton's lower  limbs,  and  partly  in  the 
commode  on  which  the  chess-board   is 
placed.     He  cannot  be  seen  when   the 
doors  are  opened,  we    are   told,    "  be- 
cause his  legs  and  thighs  are  then   con- 
cealed in  two    hollow  cylinders,    which 
appear  designed  to  support  the    wheels 
and  levers,  the  rest  of  the   body    being 
at  that  moment  out  of  the  commode, 
and  hid  in  the  drapery  of  the  automaton. 
When  the  doors   of  the    commode  are 
shut,  the  clacks  which  are  heard  by  the 
turning  of  a  rouiice,  permit   the   dwarf 
to  change  his  place,    and  re-enter  the 
commode   without  being  heard  ;    and 
while  the  machine   is    rolled    about    to 
different    parts  of  the  room,  to   prove 
that  It  is  perfectly  detached,  the  dwarf 
has 'in  opportunity  of  shutting  the   trap 
through  which    he  has   passed.      The 
drapery  of  the  automaton  is  then  lifted 
up,  and  the  interior  part  of  the  body  is 
shewn,  to  convince  the   spectators  that 
all  is  fair,  and  the  whole  terminates,   to 
their  great  astonishment,  and  in  the  illu- 
sion that  an  effect  is  produced  by    sim- 
ple machinery,   which   can    only   arise 
from    a    well    ordered   head."       This 
writer  proceeds  to   conjecture  that  the 
chess-board  is  semi-transparent,  so   as 
at  once  to  conceal  the  party  within,  and 
afford  him   sufficient  light  to  perceive 
the  moves  of  his  antagonist,  which   are 
met  by  an  interior  lever,  governing  the 
arm  of  the  automaton,  on  the  principles 
of  the  pantograph. 

With  these  accounts  of  the  chess- 
player very  distincdy  in  his  mind,  and 
an  extract  of  the  supposed  method  of 
concealifig  the  dwarf  or  boy,  in  his 
pocket,  the  writer  of  this  paper  went 
with  some  friends,  a  fevv  months  ago, 
to  visit,  and  if  possible,  to  play  at  chess 
with  the  automaton.  His  engagementn, 
however,  were   far  too   numerous   for 


the  writer  to  obtain  that  honour  on  this 
occasion.  Some  slight  changes  had  ta- 
ken place  in  the  manner  of  exhibiting 
thsautomaton  :  having,  therefore,  avow- 
ed to  the  proprietor,  that  his  object  was 
to  obtain  a  scientific  knowledge  ol  his 
proceedings,  as  tar  as  it  could  be  done 
with  propriety,  the  writer  took  memo- 
randa of  what  passed. 

From  a  door  in  a  canvass  screen  the 
automaton  and  commode  were  wheeled 
out  at  the  time  appointed,  and  the  fi^rure 
was  made  to  face  the  company.  Then 
the  inferior  chamber  of  the  commode 
(occupying  about  one-third  of  its  di- 
iTiensions)  was  opened  befwe  and  be- 
hind, when  a  taper  was  held  by  the 
proprietor  in  such  a  situation,  as  to 
throw  a  full  light  through  the  machinery 
that  occupied  this  part  of  it.  He  now 
closed  and  locked  the  doors  of  this 
chamber,  opened  the  drawer,  and  took 
out  the  men  and  cushion,  after  which, 
he  opened  the  larger  chamber  of  the 
commode  in  front,  and  put  the  taper 
through  the  front  door  within  it.  Per- 
haps one-eighth  of  this  chamber,  was 
occupied  by  machinery  ;  the  rest  was  a 
perfect  cavity,  lined  with  green  baize. 
He  now  shut  and  locked  these  doors  ; 
then  whirled  the  commode  round, 
opened  and  took  up  the  drapery  of  the 
figure,  and  exhibited  the  body,  partly 
occupied  by  machinery,  and  partly  left 
with  imperfect  imitations  of  the  pro- 
minent parts,  to  the  shoulders.  The 
drapery  was  then  carefully  pulled  down, 
and  the  figure  wheeled  round,  so  as 
again  to  front  the  spectators,  before 
whom  it  played  a  masterly  and  success- 
ful game. 

The  conviction  of  the  writer  and  his 
friends  (with  the  figure  before  them) 
was,  that  tha  concealment  of  a  small 
thin  boy  or  dwarf  was  barebj  possible. 
The  larger  chamber  would  contain  him, 
and  that  chamber  never  was  opened 
from  behind,  nor  at  the  same  time  that 
the  back  of  the  figure  was  exposed  ; 
while  it  is  observai)le  that  the  inferior 
chamber  had  the  light  of  a  taper  thrown 
through  it.    So  that  it  appeared  a  prac- 


gilence  about  it  at  Vienna  ;  for  I  undei-stood.  by  Mr.Eiien,  that  Mr.  Freyht  re  has  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Bams 
Kempelin,  I'loutfh  h<- seems  unwilline:  to  acknowledge  that  Ml'.  F.  has  euiupletely  analysed  the  whole."— 
HuUtn'i  Mathematical  Dictionary  Suplikment. 
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ticable  contrivance  that  a  boy  should  be 
concealed  in  the  drapery  while  the  com- 
mode was  opened,  and  in  the  com- 
mode while  the  figure  was  exposed. 

Under  these  impressions,  the  writer 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  proprietor,  in 
which  he  stated,  that  having,  with  his 
friends,  been  highly  gratified  by  the 
wonderful  powers  of  the  automaton 
chess-player,  and  intending  to  commu- 
nicate the  result  of  his  investigation  to 
the  public,  which  must,  if  satisfactory, 
prove  extremely  creditable  to  the  inven- 
tion,— he  requested  leave  to  visit  the 
exhibition,  (accompanied  by  two  or 
three  scientific  friends  and  probably  in 
the  presence  of  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Family)  in  order  to  see  a  game  played 
by  the  figure,  with  the  doors  of  the 
commode  open ;  his  object  being 
merely  to  ascertain  the  impossibility  of 
any  human  intervention,  and  not  in 
any  degree  to  inspect  the  machinery  ; — 
but  to  this  application  a  polite  negative 
was  returned,  declining  any  other  than 
the  ordinary  public  exposure  of  the  ma- 
chine. We  must  therefore  leave  the 
question  of  human  agency  still  undeci- 
ded, and  pass  on  to  the  mention  of  an- 
other of  M,  de  Kempelin's  ingenious 
inventions. 

"On  what  do  you  think  M.  de  Kem- 
pelin  is  at  present  employed?"  Says 
M.  de  Wandisch  in  a  letter  to  a  friend 
on  the  pursuits  of  that  gentleman,  in 
1783 — "  on  a  machine  that  talks  ! 
Acknowledge  that  he  must  be  gifted 
with  a  creative  genius  bold  and  invin- 
cible, to  undertake  a  project  of  this  kind; 
and  will  it  be  believed  that  he  has  every 
reason  to  hope  for  complete  success  ? 
He  had  already  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
prove  the  possibility,  and  to  deserve,  on 
the  part  of  the  learned,  that  they  should 
dedicate  their  attention  to  this  new  and 
hitherto  unknown  invention. 

"  His  machine  answers,  clearly  and 
distinctly  enough,  several  questions. 
The  voice  is  sweet  and  agreeable  ;  there 
is  but  the  letter  R  which  it  pronounces 
lispiogly,  and  with  a  certain  harshness. 
When  its  answer  is  not  understood,  it 
repeats  it  slower  ;  and  if  required  to 
speak  a  third  time,  it  repeats  it  again, 
but  in  a  tone  of  impatience  and  vexa- 
tion.    I  have  heard  it    pronounce,  in 


difTerent  languages,  very  well  and  very 
distinctly,  the  following  words  and 
phrases  : — '  Papa,' 'Mama,' 'My  wife,' 
'  My  husband,'  '■A-propos,^  '  Marianne,' 
'  Rome,'  'Madam,'  '  The  Queen,'  '  The 
King,'  'At  Paris,'  '  Come,' 'Mama  loves 
me,' '  My  wife  is  my  friend.'  " — This 
writer  then  speaks  of  the  machine  being 
at  that  time  nothing  n:ore  than  a  square 
box,  to  which  was  affixed  a  pair  of  or- 
gan-bellows ;  and  that,  at  each  answer 
ol  this  non-descript  speaker,  the  inven- 
tor put  his  hand  under  a  curtain  that 
covered  it,  to  touch,  apparently,  the 
springs  that  produced    the    articulation. 

It  appears  to  have  been  M.  Kempe- 
lin's design  to  give  to  this  automaton 
the  form  of  a  child  of  five  or  six  years 
of  age,  as  the  voice  which  he  produced 
was  that  of  this  period  of  life.  He, 
however,  exhibited  it  in  an  unfinished 
state  ;  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  to  what  figure  it  was  finally  adap- 
ted. The  narrative  of  his  proceedings 
in  accomplishing  what  he  did  effect, 
and  which  we  abrid;j;e  from  a  curious 
treatise  of  his,  "  On  the  Mechanism  of 
Speech,^^  appears  to  us  to  be  amongst 
the  most  interesting  and  nselul  of  all 
the  automatical  details.  Our  modern 
removers  of  impediments  in  speech  may 
work  wonders,  perhaps,  by  looking  in- 
to his  artificial  jaws  ! 

The  first  object  of  M.  Kempelin, 
though  upon  what  ground  we  cannot 
imagine,  was  the  production  of  the 
vowel  sounds,  rather  than  those  of  any 
of  the  consonant,  which  he  hardly  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  combine  with  them. 
He  investigated  the  affinity  between  the 
sound  of  various  instruments  and  the 
human  voice  ;  and  between  the  use  of 
the  artificial  reed-stop,  or  voce  humana, 
(which  has  someliimes  been  applied  to 
the  natural  organs)  and  the  general 
functions  of  the  glottis.  To  the  honour 
of  our  Northern  countrymen,  after  ex- 
hausting his  patience  on  qualifying  and 
combining  bassoon  with  clarionet  reeds, 
those  of  hautboys,  fkc,  he  found  the 
reed  of  the  Highland  bagpipe  to  furnish 
the  best  practical  basis  of  his  attempts, 
and  sounds  approximating  the  nearest 
to  the  harmony  divine  of  human 
speech  ! 

He  now  conceived  that  the   funda- 
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mental  powers  of  the  voice  were  in    A,    mouth,  made  of  elastic  gum,  and   of  a 
the  sound  of  which  vowel  he  easily  pro-     bell  rorm,  so  contrived  that  the   sounds 


duced  by  comhinuig  ttiereed  with  a  tube 
and  a  pair  of  organ-bellows  ;  but  beyond 
this  he  could  not  proceed,  until  it  oc- 
curreu  to  him  that  the  organ  of  develop- 
ing the  sounds  desired,  demanded  liis 
principal  attention,  iie  divided,  there- 
fore, a  deep  elliptical  box  into  two 
parts,  which  shut  upon  eacli  other  with 
a  hinge,  in  the   manner   ol   the   human 


of  the  reed  issued  immediately  from  it, 
and  connected  with  the  air-chest  by  a  lia 
tube,  which  kept  it  always  full  ot  air. 
3.  The  air-chest,  which  was  of  an  ob- 
long shape,  and  received  at  one  end  the 
voice-pipe,  containing  the  reed,  and  at 
the  other  the  bellows-pipe,  both  closed 
round  with  leather.  In  this  chest  were 
contained  two  inferior  ones,  each  hav- 


jaws,  connecting  ins  tube  with  the  back    ing  a  vaive  at  the  top  closed  by  a  spring. 


of  It,  and  carefully  varying  their  open- 
ing and  m<Huier  of  action  until  he  could 
command  ttie  sounds  of  O,  OU,  and  E. 
Year  alter  year  was  devoted  to  this  in- 
strument, we  are  told  ;  but,  I,  or  the 
Gtirinan  U,  refused  to  obey  his  call. 
K,  L,  M,  and  P,  however,  rewarded 
bis  elibris  ;  when  be  attempted  to  torna 
the  letters  he  had  olitained  into  syllabic 
combinations  and  words.  Here  an 
almost  insuperable  dithculty    occurred  ; 


and  a  round  aperture  adapted  to  receive 
through  the  side  of  the  larger  chest  a 
tin  funnel,  and  a  round  wooden  tube, 
which  produced  the  hissing  sounds  of 
CH,  J,  S,  and  Z.  The  voice-pipe 
entered  the  larger  chest  between  the 
two  smaller  ones.  4.  The  bellows, 
answering  the  purpose  of  lungs,  and 
which  acted  in  the  ordinary  manner  of 
those  belonging  to  an  organ.  5.  The 
ret-d,  which  was  in  imitation  of  a  bag- 


the  sounds  ot  the  letters  would  noi  How  pipe  drone,   the   hollow  portion    beint 

into    each  other   without    a  clatier  or  square,  and  the  tongue  of  it   formed  of 

pause.      If  loo  slowly  enunciated,  they  thin   ivory,  vibrating     horizontally,   to 

would  seem  like   a  child  repeating   his  produce    the    various     sounds.       The 

alphabet,    and  have  no  resemblance    to  square  end  was  inserted,  as  we  have  no~ 

the  word    intended;    and    if  the  lube  ticed,  in  the  air-chest.     Along  the  up- 

was  too    rapidly     supplied,   it   would  per  side  of  the  tongue  was  a  moveable 

produce   a    catching   gust  ofairinthe  spring,  which  slightly  bent  it   inward; 

mouth,  which  interrupted    every    letter  and  the  part  on  which  it  fell  was  cover- 

with  the  sound  of  K,     An  aspirating  ed  with  leather,  to  modulate  the  vibra- 

souud  following  that  of  the  consonants,  tions.     The  sounds  were    more    acute 

wa? also  very  troublesome  to  overcome,  as  the  spring  acted    toward    the  outer 

In  ttie  beginning  of  the  third  year  o(  his  extremity    of  the    tongue,  which   was 

labour,  he  could  execute,    pretty  accu-  then  more  rapid  in   its  motions  ;  as  it 


rately,  the  words  Papa,  Mama,  Aula, 
Lama,  Mulo.  The  sounds  of  most  of 
the  other  consonants  were  ultimately 
obtained.     P,  K,  and  T,  required   the 


was  withdrawn  from  this  part,  the  vi- 
brations were  slower,  and  the  sounds 
more  grave. 

The  name  of  M.  Maillardet,  a  Swiss 


greatest  quantity  of  air,    we    are  told;    artist  of  modern  celebrity,    is    the  only 


and  the  whole  machine  about  six  limes 
the  quantity  of  the  human  lungs.  But 
the  two  latter  consonants,  with  D  and 
G,  were  always  imperfectly  articulated. 
Some  of  his  best  sentences  were,  Ro- 
viaTio)'um  Imperator  semper  Augustus. 
Lcopoldus  Secundus.  Fous  etts  mon 
ami.  Je  vous  aiine  de  tout  mon  cceur. 
M.  De  Kempelin    finally    perfected, 


one  that  merits  association  with  that  of 
De  Kempelin.  He  has  executed  two 
or  three  celebrated  figures,  with  whose 
exploits  we  must  "  close  this  strange 
eventful  history." 

One  of  these  is  a  lady  at  her  piano- 
forte. She  executes  eighteen  tunes  by 
the  actual  pressure  of  her  fingers  on  the 
keys  ;    and  while  all  the  natural   notes 


1.  Nostrils,  which  he  found  of  great  are  thus  performed,  her  feet  play  the 
importance  in  articulation,  and  which  flats  and  sharps  by  means  of  pedals, 
consisted  of  two  tin  tubes,  communica-  The  instrument  in  fact,  may  be  correct- 
ting  at  bottom  with  his  mouth.     2.  The  ly  called  an  or^an,  as  it  is  mainly  mov- 
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ed  by  beliowa  ;  to  bring  which  into 
proper  action  is  the  one  important  ob- 
ject of  the  machinery.  The  whole  is 
impelled  by  six  stronf^  springs,  acting 
on  twenty-five  communicating  levers, 
and  repiilated  and  equalized  by  a  brass 
fly.  The  interior  o\  the  instrument  is, 
ot  course,  very  complicated  and  minute 
in  its  mechanism,  which  requires  to 
be  wound  up  once  an  hour.  Before 
commencing  a  tune,  the  lady  bows  her 
head  to  the  auditors  ;  she  is  apparently 
agitated  with  an  anxiety  and  diffidence, 
not  always  felt  in  real  life  ;  her  eyes 
then  seem  intent  on  the  notes,  her  bo- 
som heaves,  and  at  a  distance  it  is  im- 
po^^sible  to  discovtT  any  semblance  of  a 
work  of  art. 

A  Magician,  that  has  sometimes  ac- 
comp:uiied  this  musical  lady,  is  also  a 
considerable  triumph  of  mechanical 
skill.  He  sits  at  the  bottom  of  a  wall, 
with  a  long  wand  in  his  right  hand, 
and  a  (iook  in  his  left.  Questions  in- 
scribed on  thin  oval  counters,  twenty  in 
number,  are  put  into  the  spectator's 
band,  who  is  desired  to  inclose  one  or 
more  ol  them  in  a  drawer,  which  shuts 
with  a  spring.  A  medallion,  for  in- 
stance, has  the  question,  JVhat  is  the 
viost  universal  passion  ?  which  being 
put  into  the  drawer,  the  figure  rises  with 
a  solemn  gait,  bows  his  head,  draws  a 
circle  or  two  with  his  wand,  consults 
his  book,  and  lifts  it  towards  his  face, 
as  if  in  meditation.  He  then  strikes 
with  his  wand  on  the  wall  above  his 
hand,  when  two  folding-doors  open, 
and  discover  the  inscription  Lore,  as 
the  reply.  The  counters  are  remarka- 
bly thin,  and  similar  in  all  other  respects 


but  their  inscriptions,  which  some  of 
them  bear  on  both  sides  :  certainly 
the  mechanism  that  can  discriminate 
the  one  from  the  other,  must  be  exquis- 
ite ;  and  mechanism  alone,  we  have 
the  highest  authority  for  believing,  it  is. 

M.  Maillardet's  Writing-boy  is 
hardly  less  meritorious.  He  is  exhibi- 
ted kneeling  on  one  knee,  and  an  atten- 
dant having  dipped  his  pencil  and  laid 
the  paper  before  him,  he  executes  draw- 
ings, and  French  and  English  sentences,, 
in  writing, of  a  very  superior  descrip- 
tion. Every  natural  motion  of  the  fin- 
gers, elbow,  eyes,  &c.  is  correctly  imi- 
tated. 

The  first  of  these  figures  the  artist 
stated  to  have  cost  him  the  sum  of 
1500/.  in  its  construction. 

We  have  now  placed  before  the 
reader  as  complete  an  account  of  the 
most  celebrated  automata,  as  the  lim- 
its of  oiir  publication  will  admit.  We 
believe  no  remarkable  contrivance  of 
this  kind  has  escaped  our  notice  ;  and 
as  we  reminded  him  of  some  visionary 
speculations  on  the  powers  of  man  in 
the  commencement  of  our  sketch,is  i  t  too 
much  to  ask  him  tor  one  serious  reflec- 
tion, at  the  close,  upon  the  wisdom  of 
that  Almighty  Architect,  by  whom  we 
are  so  fearfully,  so  wonderfully,  so  inim- 
itably made?  Without  any  speculation 
on  the  possible  powers  of  man,  or  the 
tendency  of  his  habits  and  impulses  on 
a  large  and  hypothetical  scale, let  the  en- 
tire muscular  action  of  a  single  youthful 
arm,  in  striking  a  shuttlecock, be  perfect- 
ly imitated  by  him,  and  we  could  con- 
sent to  resign  to  the  artist  the  govern- 
ment of  our  share  of   the  world  !* 


*  Since  writing  the  aliove,  we  have  seen  "  An  Attempt  to  analyse  the  Automaton  Chess  Playerof  M.  De 
Kcmprlin."  Lontl.  1821.  The  anonymous  author  is  sanguine  enough  to  add,  *■  With  an  easy  Mtthod  of 
imitating  the  movements  of  that  celebrated  Figure." 

The  solution  of  these  movements  here  offered  to  the  public,  is  so  far  similar  to  our  own,  as  that  the  wri- 
ter confidently  ascribes  them  to  the  concealed  presence  of  a  living  agent.  Five  lithographic  plates  illus- 
trate his  supposed  mode  of  operation.  But  this  tract  suggests,  tliat  the  operator  is  introduced  into  the 
body  of  the  automaton  ;  that  he  sees  tlic  chess-board,  while  playing,  "through  the  waistcoat,  as  easily  as 
thro'  a  veil;"  and  that  his  left  hand  actually  fills  the  sleeve  of  the  figure,moving  the  fingers  "with  a  string." 
(Surely,  to  raalie  this  sort  ot  ag'-ncy  coinplete,  the  chess-player  might  have  been  furnished  with  gloves  !) 

The  author  ingeniously  finds  a  space  at  the  bacli  of  the  drawer,  not  heretofore  noticed,  whicli  would 
relieve  the  legs  of  a  concealed  person.  He  also  makes  some  pertinent  remarks  on  the  illusmn  which  is 
probablv  practised  on  the  spectator  in  the  winding-up  of  the  machinery,  the  ticking  of  clock-work  that  i^ 
heard,  lice.  Westiil  iinagine,ho\vever,  that  the  dimensions  of  the  chest  would  afford  no  room  for  the  con- 
cealment ofa  figure  that  could  thus  direct  the  arm  ;  and  are  certain  no  such  t!g:ire  could  rise  out  ol  it  into 
that  part  of  thp  bojy  supposed,  as  we  saw  it  displayed  in  London.  A  youth  coiled  up  in  the  commode 
would  much  more"  easily"  piay  the  game,  The  whole  chest  is  but  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  three  feet 
'•ng,  and  tw«  feet  in  breadth. 
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(Literary  Gazette.) 
iAMES    WATSON,    THE    BLIND    MUSICIAN,  OF   DUNDEE. 


TAMES  WATSON,  of  Dundee, 
^  has  lollowed  the  profession  of  a 
musician  for  several  years.  From  his 
infancy  he  evinced  a  great  fondness  for 
mechanics.  Finding  that  he  could  not 
alvsrays  procure  a  player  on  the  violon- 
cello to  accompany  him,  he  some 
time  ago  thought  of  uniting  that  instru- 
ment to  the  violin.  His  earliest  at- 
tempt convinced  him  that  he  would  ul- 
timately succeed  in  playing  both  instru- 
ments ;  and  though  ttie  devices  to  which 
he  had  recourse  at  first,  for  managing 
the  bow  of  the  violoncello  with  the 
right  foot,  and  stopping  the  strings  with 
the  left,  were  but  imperfect,  yet  his 
performance  excited  considerable  inter- 
est ;  and  when,  more  than  six  months 
ago,  he  visited  the  Scottish  metropolis, 
he  drew  the  attention  and  secured  the 
patronage  of  many  persons  of  eminence, 
both  in  the  fashionable  and  in  the  phi- 
losophical world. 

Notices  of  Mr,  Watson's  performan- 
ces at  that  time  appeared  in  several 
journals,  but  he  has  since  been  labour- 
ing most  assiduously,  and  has  made 
very  considerable  improvements,  both 
in  the  mechanism  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  instruments.  Tiie  stops 
by  which  he  shortens  the  strings  of  his 
violoncello  have  been  fitted  with  more 
elegance  and  precision  ;  additional 
springs  have  been  added  to  assist  and 
relieve  his  leg  in  the  operation  of  bow- 
ing ;  and  the  bow  has  been  fastened  to 
his  foot  by  new  machinery,  which  in- 
sures more  powerful  aiid  steady  execu- 
tion. Indeed,  the  whole  ol  this  ma- 
chmery  is  now  so  constructed,  that  he 
can  play  both  instruments  for  a  very 
great  length  of  time,  without  more  fa- 
tigue than  if  he  played  only  upon  one. 
Nor  is  this  all  :  for  by  a  very  nice  and 
accurate  application  of  mechanism 
wholly  invented  by  himself,  he  can 
perform  upon  two  violoncellos  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  the  one  upon  which  he 
plays  the  principal  strain,  is  so  contrived 
as  to  have  the  power  and  tone  of  two 


played  by  different  performers  :  so 
that  he  may  be  said  to  play  three  vio- 
loncellos,— the  principal  strain  upon 
two,  and  the  bass  upon  a  third.  Nor 
is  the  compass  limited  ;  for  the  instru- 
ment upon  which  he  plays  the  principal, 
has  a  range  of  sixty-four  semitones, 
and  more  could  be  added  if  necessary. 
At  the  same  time,  he  has  made  an 
improvement  in  the  setting,  and  conse- 
qently  in  the  reading  of  music  ;  which 
must  prove  a  great  advantage  to  musi- 
cians who,  like  himself,  are  deprived  of 
the  sense  of  vision.  In  the  common 
mode  of  setting  music  for  the  blind, 
there  are  in  a  slave,  five  lines  and  four 
spaces  with  two  ledger  lines  both  above 
and  below,  the  lines  being  marked  on 
the  board  by  raised  fillets,  the  spaces  by 
channels  between,  and  the  ledger-lines 
by  fillets  rounded  off  at  the  edges. 
The  notes  are  marked  by  pegs  put  into 
holes  in  these;  the  pegs  have  no  dis- 
tinction, unless  when  they  express  dif- 
ferent semitones.  By  this  means,  the 
stave  occupies  a  considerable  breadth  ; 
and  hence  the  use  of  it  is  fatiguin;;  to 
the  hand,  and  it  becomes  next  to  im- 
possible to  set  a  long  piece  of  music. 
In  M#  Watson's  method,  the  whole 
stave  consists  of  only  two  fillets,  with 
three  spaces, — four  whole  notes  with 
the  semitones  being  marked  on  each  ; 
and  this  is  accomplished  by  having  a 
notch  on  the  side  of  each  peg,  and 
placing  the  notch  in  a  different  position, 
according  to  the  different  notes  to  be  in- 
dicated. Thus,turning  to  the  right  hand, 
to  the  top,  to  the  left  hand,  and  to  the 
bottom,  gives  four  whole  notes;  and 
the  intermediate  semitone  may  be  ex- 
pressed bv  making  it  to  stand  half  way 
between  the  whole  notes.  From  the 
comparatively  smaller  space  which  the 
stave  occupies,  the  largest  piece  of  mu- 
sic can  be  set  upon  this  board  with  the 
greatest  ease  ;  and  we  should  suppose 
that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  in  or- 
der to  be  brougi^t  into  general  use. 
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(Literary  Gazette.) 
VALEUIUS  :    A  ROMAN  STORY. 


^  I^HAT  a  great  cliange  has  taken 
place  in  the  system  of  novel-wri- 
ting may  be  premised,  without  any 
pretensions  to  superior  critical  acumen. 
Tlie  long  day  of  long-winded  roman- 
ces yielded  to  the  sentimental  approxi- 
mations to  real  life  ;  and  that  style  in 
turn  gave  way  to,  or  at  least  became 
largely  combined  with,  stories  of  rogue- 
ry and  humour.  The  heroics  of  fol- 
ly, and  the  winnings  of  maudlin  sen- 
sibility, had  long  submitted  to  a  more 
natural  course;  and  Le  Sage  and 
Fielding  had  reformed  the  world  of 
fiction,  to  a  great  degree,  before  their 
splendid  competitor  of  the  north  arose 
to  bestow  the  highest  elevation  upon 
this  species  of  composition. 

The  effect  which  he  has  produced  is 
amazing  :  he  seems  to  have  almost  an- 
nihilated the  prolific  genus  of  novel 
trash!  We  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that 
there  are  no  bad  novels  now  :  our 
groaning  table  bears  intolerable  testimo- 
ny to  the  reverse  ;  but  there  is,  even  in 
the  worst,  a  superior  aim  ;  and  the 
lowest  circulating  bubbles  of  the  pres- 
ent time  would  stand  nearly  on  a  level 
■with  the  best  of  twenty  years  ago. 

It  is  to  the  spirit  thus  gener^d  that 
we  owe  Valerius — a  tale  evidently 
written  by  a  hand  of  the  finer  order. 
It  is  a  production  of  classical  intelli- 
gence ;  and  though  we  cannot  say 
tiuiiquam  dorinitut  Homerus,  we  may 
truly  state,  that  the  waking  merits  of 
this  author  very  far  overbalance  his  oc- 
casional noddings.  There  is  however 
a  strange  alloy  of  baser  metal  with  his 
gold,  and  we  are  often  startled  at  vul- 
garisms which  deform  his  noblest  de- 
scriptions. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Rome,  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan  ;  and  the  most  inter- 
esting parts  of  the  story  hinge  on  his 
persecutions  of  the  Christians.  Vale- 
rius, a  noble  Roman,  though  the  son  of 
a  British  lady,  and  born  in  Britain,  is 
invited  to  the  eternal  city  by  his  rela- 
tion, the  forensic  orator  Licinius,  for 
the  purpose  of  claiming  the  patrimony 


of  his  ancestors.  Ho  sets  out,  accom- 
panied by  his  slave  Boto,  a  sort  of  in- 
terior Gurth  ;  and  on  his  voyage  forms 
an  intimacy  with  a  centurion  named 
Sabinus.  At  Rome  itself  he  becomes 
acquainted  not  only  with  Licinius,  but 
with  his  -^on  Sextus  ;  with  Xerophrates, 
a  philosopher,  his  tutor;  with  Rubel- 
lia,  a  young  patrician  widow,  whom 
Sextus  id  destined  to  marry-;  with  Sem- 
pronia,  a  beautiful  girl  beloved  by  Sex- 
tus: and  with  Athanasia,  her  cousin, 
who  has  been  secretly  converted  to  the 
new  faith,  and  with  whom  Valerius  al- 
so falls  in  love.  There  are  besides 
many  other  characters  ;  but  these,  with 
Dromo,an  intriguing  slave  attached  to 
Sextus,  and  Pona,  a  sorceress,  are  the 
most  prominent.  We  shall  not  pursue 
the  intricacies  of  the  plot,  which  have 
little  of  peculiar  attraction  ;  the  main 
feature  being  its  attempt  to  familiarize 
us  with  Roman  manners  at  the  close  of 
the  first  century.  And  in  this  a  very 
considerable  extent  of  information  is 
displayed — information  the  more  pleas- 
ing, because  we  are  not  aware  of  any- 
similar  performance  worthy  of  notice 
in  the  English  language,  though  some 
successful  efforts  at  the  delineation  of 
the  ancients  in  their  daily  and  common 
affairs  have  been  made  on  the  continent, 

Valerius'  separation  from  his  only  re- 
maining parent.strikes  us  in  theopening. 

"  I  cannot  (says  he)  pretend  to  re- 
gret the  accident  which  immediate- 
ly afterwards  separated  me  from  the 
most  gentle  of  mothers — alas  !  nev- 
er to  see  her  more  upon  the  earth. 
Yet,  how  deeply  was  the  happiness  of 
my  returning  hour  stained  and  embitter- 
ed by  that  sorrowful  privation!  There 
was  a  void  in  my  heart,  which  it  was 
long  before  even  the  fulness  of  conju- 
gal devotion  could  entirely  fill  up  and 
satisfy.  Jo  losing  her,  1  had  lost  the 
last  and  strongest  link  that  connected 
my  contemplation  of  the  present  with 
my  memory  of  the  past.  My  early 
years  of  infancy  and  boyhood  now  ex- 
isted for  nobody   but  myself;  and  I 
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could  scarcely  bear  to  look  back   upon    bled   therein,   that    when   any   motion 
ihem,  now  that  those  (>yes  were  closed     went  through  their  assembly,  the  noise 
for  ever,  m    whose  watchful   light  all    of  their  rising  up  or  sitting  oown  cculd 
their  safety  and  almost  all  their  hnppi-     be  likened  to  nothing,  except,  perhaps, 
ness   had   consisted.      But   1    was  still    the  far-otf  sullen  roaring  ot  the  lUiniit- 
young,  and  liad  bright  hopes  before  me,    able  sea,  or  the  rushing  of  a  ereai  night- 
that  ere  long   withdrew    my   aitontion    wind    amongst  the    boughs  ol  a  totest. 
from    the  dark    places  of  recollection.     It  was  the    first    time  that   I  had  ever 
It  is  the   common  rule  of  nature,    that    seen   a   peopled  amphitheatre — nay,   it 
our   parents  should    precede   us  to  the    was  the  first  lime  that  I   had  even  seen 
grave  ;  and  it  is  also  her  rule,  that  our    any  very  great  multitude  of  men  assem- 
grie;  for  thern   should    not   be  of  such    bled  together,  within  any  fabric  of  hu- 
power  as   to  prevent   us  from  entering,    man    erection;    so    thai    you     cannot 
after  they  are  gone,  into  a  zealous  par-    doubt  there  was,  in  the  scene  betore  me, 
ticipation  both  of  the  business  and  the    enough  to  impress  my  mind  with  a  very 
pleasures  of  life.     Yet,  in  all  well  reg-    serious  feeling  of  aslonishincnt — not  to 
ulaled  spirits,  the  influence  of  that  nee-    say    of    veneration.        Not     less    than 
essary    and    irremediable    deprivation,    eighty    thousand    human    beings,    (for 
however  time  may  sooth   and  soften  it,    such  they  told  me  was   the  stupendous 
lias    a  deep   and  an  enduring  resting-    capacity   of  the    building,)    were   here 
place.       In    the  midst  of  the  noisiest,    met   together.     Such   a   multitude  caa 
busiest  hours  of  after-lile,   the  memory     no  where  be  regarded,  without  inspiring 
of  thiit  burif'd   tenderness  rises  up  ever    a  certain   indefinite  indefinable  sense  of 
and  anon  to  remmd  us  of  the  inslabilily     majesty  ;  least  of  all,  when  congregated 
of  all    human  things,  and   wins   rallier    within  the  wide  sweep  of  such  a  glori- 
than  warns  us  to   a  deliberate   contein-    ous  edifice  as  this,  and   surrounded  on 
phition   of  futurity.       Such  is  the  gen-    all  sides    with    every    circumstance    of 
tie   and  abiding  effect  of  that,   at  first    ornament  and    splendour,   befitting  an 
sight,  grievous  and  altogether  intolera-    everlasting  monument  of  Roman  victo- 
ble  iifBit  tion.     Now,   indeed,  that   ev-    ties,  the  munificence  of  Roman  princes, 
ery  day  brings  to  me   some  new    tesii-    and   the   imperial   luxury   of  universal 
monial  of  the    near   approach    of  my    Rome.     Judge  then,    with   what  eyes 
own  dissolution,  I  have  begun  to  regard    of  wonder  all  this  was  surveyed  by  me, 
all  these  things    with  another   eye,  and    who  had  but  of   yesterday,  as  it   were, 
to  find,  in  the  contemplation  of  my  re-    emerged  from  the  solitary  stillness  of  a 
union  with  the  dear  friends  I  have  lost,     British   valley — who   had    been   accus- 
a  far   more   than   sufficient  consolation    tomed  all  my  life  to   consider  as  among 
for  the  inconvenience  occasioned  to  me    the    most  impressive  of  human  specta- 
by  reason   of  their  temporary  absence,    cles,  the  casual  passage  of  a  few  scores 
But  It  must  yet   be  long  ere  the  course    of  legionaries,  through   some  dark  alley 
of  nature  shall  bring  this  last  source  of    of  a   wood,    or   awe-slruck   village    of 
happiness  near  to  your  eyes,  and  leach     barbarians.       Trajan    himself   was  al- 
ycu,  as  I  have  of  late  been  taught,  how     ready    present,  but  in    no  wise,  except 
rear    to   each   other   at   times   may  be    in  the  canopy  over    his  ivory  chair,  to 
found  not  only  the  physical  effects  but    be  distinguished  from  the  other  Consul 
the  proximate  causes  of  pleasures  and     that  sate  over  against  him." — 
ol   paiii,"  "  The  proclamation  being  repeated  a 

His  approach  to,  and  first  morning  second  time,  a  door  on  the  right  hand 
view  oi  Rome,  are  also  superb  descrip-  of  the  arena  was  laid  open,  and  a  single 
tion?  ;  but  the  account  of  an  exfiibi-  trumpet  sounded,  as  it  seen>ed  to  me, 
tior  of  combats,  and  of  the  execution  mournfully,  while  the  gladia'ors  march- 
ol  Tnraso,  a  Christian,  at  the  amphi-  ed  in  with  slow  steps,  each  man — naked, 
theatre,  furnish  us  with  the  most  con-  except  being  girt  with  a  cloth  about  his 
tiiiuons  examples  of  powerful  writing,  loins — bearing  on  his  left  arm  a  small 
"  Siicfi  was  the  enormous  crowd  of  buckler,  and  having  a  short  straight 
human   beings,  high  and  low,  assem-    sword  suspended  by  a  cord  around  his 
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neck.  They  marched,  as  I  have  said, 
elowly  and  steadily  ;  so  that  the  whole 
assembly  had  full  leisure!  to  qontiBtnpIate 
the  forms  of  the  men  ;  while  those 
wl>o  were,  or  who  imagined  tliemselves 
to  be  skilled  in  the  bur^ine^s  of  the 
arena,  were  fixing,  in  their  own  minds, 
on  such  as  they  thought  most  likely  to 
be  victorious,  and  laying  wagers  con- 
cerning their  chances  ol  success,  with  as 
much  unconcern  as  if  they  had  bi^en 
contemplating  so  many  irrational  a;>- 
imals,  or  rather,  indeed,  I  should  say, so 
many  senseless  pieces  of  ingenious 
mechanism.  The  wide  diversity  of 
complexion  and  feature  exhiiiited 
amouii  these  devoted  athletes,  afforded 
at  once  a  majestic  idea  of  ti^ie  extent  of 
the  Roman  empire,and  a  terrible  one  of 
the  purposes  to  which  that  wide  sway 
had  too  often  been  made  subservient. 
The  beautiful  Greek,  with  a  counte- 
nance of  noble  serenity,  and  limbs  after 
which  the  sculptors  of  his  country 
might  have  modelled  their  god-like 
symbols  of  graceful  power, walked  side 
by  side  with  the  yellow-bearded  savage, 
whose  gigantic  muscles  had  been  nerved 
in  the  freezing  waves  of  the  Elbe  or 
the  Danube,  or  whose  thick  strong  hair 
was  congealed  and  shagged  on  his 
brow  with  the  breath  of  Scythian  or 
Scandinavian  winteis.  Many  lirrcc 
Moors  and  Arabs,  and  curled  Etliio- 
pians  were  there,  with  the  beams  of  the 
southern  sun  burnt  in  every  variotis 
shade  of  swarthiness  upon  their  skins. 
Nor  did  our  own  remote  island  want 
her  representatives  in  the  deadly  pro- 
cession, for  I  saw  ainong  the  armed 
multitude — and  that  not  altogether  with- 
out some  feelings  of  more  |>ecii liar  interest 
— two  or  three  gauiit  barbarians,  whose 
breasts  and  shoulders  bore  uncouth 
marks  of  blue  and  purple,  so  vivid  in 
the  tints,  that  I  thought  many  months 
could  not  have  elapsed  since  they  must 
have  been  wandering  in  wild  freedom 
along  the  native  ridges  of  some  Silurian 
or  Caledonian  forest.  As  they  moved 
around  the  arena,  some  of  these  men 
were  saluted  by  the  whole  multitude 
with  noisy  acclamations,  in  token,  I 
supposed,  of  the  approbation  where- 
with the  feats  of  some  former  festival 
had  deserved  to  be  remembered.     On 


the  appearance  of  others,  groans  and 
hisses  were  heard  from  some  parts  of 
the  Amphitheatre,  mixed  with  contend- 
ing cheers  and  huzzas  Irom  others  of 
the  spectator'^.  But  by  far  the  greater 
part  were  suffered  to  pass  on  in  silence; 
— this  being  in  all  likelihood  the  first — 
alas  !  who  could  tell  whether  it  might 
not  also  be  the  last  day  of  their  sharing 
in  that  fearful  exhibition  ! 

"  Their  masters  paired  them  shortly^ 
and  in  succession  they  began  to  U'ake 
proof  of  their  fatal  s-kili.  Ai  first, 
Scythian  was  matched  against  Scythian 
— Givek  against  Greek — Ethiopian 
against  Ethiopian — Spaniard  against 
Spaniard  ;  and  I  saw  ih'^  sand  dyed 
beneath  their  feet  with  blood  streaming 
from  the  wounds  of  kindred  hands. 
But  these  combats,  although  abundant- 
ly bloody  and  terrible,  were  regarded 
only  as  preludes  to  the  serious  bu->iness 
of  the  day,  which  consisted  of  duels 
between  Europeans  on  the  one  side, 
and  Africans  on  the  other  ;  wherein  it 
was  the  well-nigh  intransgressihle  lavir 
of  the  Amphitheatre,  that  at  least  one 
out  of  erery  pair  of  combatants  should 
die  on  the  arena  before  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude.  Instead  of  shrinking  from 
the  morf  desperate  brutalities  of  these 
latter  conflicts,  the  aln<ost  certainty  of 
their  fatal  termination  seemed  only  to 
make  the  assembly  gaze  on  them  with 
a  more  intense  curiosity,  and  a  more  in- 
human measure  of  delight.  Melhinks 
I  feel  as  it  it  were  but  of  yesterday, 
when, — sickened  with  the  protracted 
terrors  of  a  confli^'t,  that  seemed  as  if  it 
were  never  to  have  an  end,  althoDgh 
both  the  comha'ants  were  already  cov- 
ered all  over  with  hideous  gashes, —  I 
at  las'  bowed  down  my  head,  and  cla-^p- 
ed  my  hands  upon  my  eyes,  to  save 
them  from  the  torture  of  gazing  there- 
on farther."  *  * 

"At  that  instant  all  were  silent,  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  breathless 
strife  ;  insomuch,  that  a  grcan,  tlse  first 
that  had  escaped  from  either  of  the 
combatants,  although  low  and  reluctant, 
and  half-suppressed,  sounded  quite  dis- 
tinctly amid  the  deep  hush  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  beinij  constrained  thereby 
to  turn  mine  eyes  once  more  down- 
wards, I  beheld  that,  at  length,  one  of 
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the  two  had  received  the  sword   of  his 
adversary  quite  through  his  body,  and 
had  sui)k  belore  him  upon  the  saad.     A 
beautiful  young   man  was  he  that  had 
received  this  harm,  with  fair  hair,  clus- 
tered in  glossy  ringlets  upon  his  neck 
and   brows  ;     but    the   sickness  of  his 
■wound  was  already  visible  on  his  droop- 
ing eye-lids,  and  his  lips  were  pale,  as 
if  the  blood  had  rushed  from  them  to 
ihe  untimely  outlet.       Nevertheless,  the 
Moorish  gladiator  who  had  fought  with 
him,  had  drawn  forth  again  his  weapon, 
and  stood  there,  awaiting  in  silence  the 
decision  of  the  multitude,  whether   at 
once  to  slay  the  defenceless  youth,   or 
to  assist   in  removing   him    from    the 
arena,  if  perchance  the  blood  might  be 
stopped  from  flowing,  and  some  hope 
of  recovery  even  yet  extended  to  him. 
Hereupon  there  arose,  on  the  instant,  a 
loud  voice  of  contention  ;  and  it  seem- 
ed to   me  as  if  the  wounded  man  re- 
garded the  multitude  with  a  proud,  and 
withal  a  contemptuous    glance,   being 
aware,  without  question,   that  he  had 
executed  all  things  so  as  to  deserve  their 
compassion,  but  aware,  moreover,  that 
even  had  that  been  freely  vouchsafed  to 
him,  it  was   too  late   for   any  hope  of 
safety.     But  the  cruelty  of  their  faces, 
it  may  be,   and  the    loudness    of  their 
cries,  were  a  sorrow  to  him,  and  filled 
his  dying  breast  with  loathing.   Wheth- 
er or  not  the  hauglitiiiess  of  his  counte- 
nance had  been  observed  by  them  with 
tiispleasure,    I    cannot   say ;   buf    so    it 
was,  that   thoi-e  who  had  cried  out  to 
give   him    a    cfiam-e  of  recovery,   were 
speedily  silent,  and   ihe  Emperor  look- 
ing round,   and    se-eing  all    the  thumbs 
turned    downwarits,    (tor  that  is,   you 
know,  the   signal  of  deatfi,)  was    con- 
strained to  give  the  sitjn,  and   forthwith 
the  young    man,  receiving   agam  with- 
out a   struggle  the  sword   of'  the  Moor 
into  his   gashed    bosom,  breathed  forth 
his  life,  and    lay   stretched  out  in  his 
blood  upon  the  place   of  guilt.      With 
that  a  joyous  clamour   was  uplifted  by 
many  of  those  that  looked  upon  it,  and 
the   victorious     Moor    being   crowned 
with  an  ivy  garland,  was  carried  in  pro- 
cession  around    the   arena    \)y   certain 
young  men,  who  leaped  down  for  that 
purpose  from  the  midst  of  the  assem- 


bly. In  the  mean  time,  those  that  liad 
the  care  of  such  things,  dragged  away, 
with  a  filthy  hook,  the  corpse  o(  h.m 
that  had  been  slain  ;  and  then,  raking 
up  the  sand  over  the  blood  that  had 
fallen  from  him,  prepared  the  place, 
with  indifferent  countenances,  for  some 
other  cruel  tragedy  of  the  same  kind, — 
while  all  around  me,  the  spectator's 
were  seen  rising  from  their  places,  and 
saluting  each  other  ;  and  there  was  a 
buzz  of  talking  as  universal  as  the  si- 
lence had  been  during  the  combat ; 
some  speaking  of  it,  and  paying  and 
receiving  money  lost  and  won  upon  its 
issue  ;  some  already  laughing  merrily, 
and  discoursing  concerning  other  mat^ 
ters,  even  as  if  nothing  uncommon  had 
been  witnessed  ;  while  others  again  ap- 
peared to  be  entirely  occupied  with  the 
martial  music  which  ever  struck  up  ma- 
jestically at  such  pauses  in  the  course 
of  the  cruel  exhibition  ;  some  beating 
time  upon  the  benches  before  them, 
others  lightly  joining  their  voices  ia 
unison  with  the  proud  notes  of  the 
trumpets  and  clarions." 

To  this  ensues  combats  with  wild 
beasts  :  and  lastly  there  is  a  most  no- 
ble, though  somewhat  theatrical  picture, 
of  the  death  of  Tbraso. 

Various  forms  are  gone  through,  and 
this  victim,  Thraso,  the  christian,  refus- 
ing to  deny  his  God,  is  devoted  to  Ju- 
piter. 

These  examples  will  illustrate  the 
author;  and  perhaps  wo  can  do  noth- 
ing more  effectual  towards  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  work.  It  is  inter- 
spersed with  poetical  effusions,  of 
which  we  are  also  bound  by  the  laws  of 
reviewing  to  give  specimens.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  Delian  chaunt  sung  in  th« 
temple  of  Apollo. 

*  The  moon,  the  moon  is  thine,  O  night, 
Not  altog;ethif  dark  ait  tliou  ; 
Ker  trembling'  crescent  sheds  its  light, 
Trembling  and  {)ale,  upon  tliiue  ancient  brow. 

The  moon  is  thine,  and  round  her  orb 
A  thousand  sweet  st  ;rs  minister, 
Whose  twinlilinp  rays  dark  wells  absorb. 
And  all  the  widt  seas  drink  them  far  and  near. 

They  kiss  the  wide  sea,  and  swift  smiles 

Of  gladness  o'er  the  watei-s  creep  ; 

Old  hoary  rocks  rejoice,  and  isles. 

And  there  is  glory  ob  the  slumbering;  deep. 
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Afar— /VIonp  the  black  lull's  side, 

Riglit  blithe  of  heart  the  wanderers  go, 

Wliile  that  soft  radiance,  far  and  wide. 

Gleams  on  the  winding  streams  and  woods  below. 

And  gaily  for  the  fragile  hark. 

Through  the  gi-een  waves  its  path  is  shorn. 

When  all  the  murmurs  of  the  dark 

«old  sea  lie  calmM  bi.-ueath  that  gliding  horn. 

Tet  hail,  ye  glittering  streaks,  that  lie 

The  eastern  mountain  tops  upon  ! 

Hail,  )e  deep  blushes  of  the  sky. 

That  $peak  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom  sun  ! 

Hail  to  the  healing  balm  of  day. 

That  rouses  every  living  thing  .' 

The  forest  gulphs  confess  thy  sway. 

And  upon  freslteumg  brandies  giad  birds  sing. 

And  loath.omf  firms,  that  crept  un:>een 
Beneath  the  stdi--:ighi  faint  anU  «an. 
Cower  111  t  leii-  brakes  the  thorns  between. 
Dreading  that  fervid  eye,  and  its  sure  scan. 

Triumphant— Welcome  life  and  light  ! 
Sing  rocks  and  mountains,  pin'tn  and  sea  ; 
Fearful ,  though  lOve!)  .  was  the  night, 
llail  to  more  perfect  beauty— hail  to  Thee ." 

On  looking  back  to  the  whole  efftH-t, 
we  feel,  thai  in  the  tirst  and  third  vol- 
umes it  is  uncoiv.monly  powerful  ;  and 
we  areconvinceti  that  Valerius  will  not 
fail  to  please  general  readers,  while  it 
presents  a  picture  ol  great  interest  and 
novelty  to  every  person  ot  taste  and 
tearniug,  who  must  appreciate  the  skill 


with  which  these  qualifications  are  ex- 
pended by  a  modern  British  pen  on  an 
ancient  Roman  story.  Human  nature 
is  always  the  same,  though  varied  by 
times  and  circumstances  ;  and  there- 
fore we  may  readily  grant  nearly  all 
that  the  writer  asks  us  to  believe,  not- 
withstanding the  domestic  habits  of  a 
fierce,  warlike,  and  barbarous  people, 
must  have  been  so  widely  different  from 
those  of  more  civilized  ages,  and  espe- 
ciuUy  in  nations  operated  upon  by  the 
mild  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

It  may  strike  readers,  that  the  char- 
acters are  formed  a  good  deal  on  pro- 
totypes, furnished  by  the  author  of 
Waverley  ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  some 
strong  tauuly  lineaments  in  Pona  and 
Meg  Merrilie:!,  Boto  and  Gurth,  Xero- 
phrastes  and  Dominie  Sampson.  The 
anipiiiiheatre  scene  is  of  the  same  kind 
with  the  tournament  in  Ivanhoe;  and 
there  are  many  passages  in  these  vol- 
umes, which  would  not  disparage  the 
great  unknown  himself ;  thougn,  we 
think,  there  are  other  parts  which  even 
in  his  most  careless  mood,  he  could  not 
have  written.  The  author  preserves 
his  incognito  ;  he  is  a  very  able  man, 
and  has  executed  a  difficult  task  witti- 
no  mean  success. 


A   RECIPE    TO    MAKE    A   LOBSTER    SALLAD. 


COME,  Thestylis,  and  with  washed  hands  prepare 
The  bowl  of  china,  or  of  Wedgwood's  ware  ; 
Then,  on  a  cloth  as  white  as  drifted  snows. 
With  care  the  known  ingrediants  dispose. 
My  proper  hand  alone  within  ihebowl 
Shall  mix  the  sapid  mass,  and  crown  the  whole. 
Three  measured  spoonfuls  first  of  purest  Oil 
The  flask  must  yield— the  growth  of  Lucca's  soiU: 
These  first  with  Salt  the  knowing  artist  blends^ 
(On  this  the  union  of  the  whole  depends) 
Then  pungent  Mustard  add,  then  acid  wine; 
And  thus  the  adverse  fluids  so  combine. 
No  oily  spots  the  keenest  eye  may  note, 
That  on  the  homogeneous  liquid  float. 
Now  Cayenne's  generous  warmth  I  add  ;  aiidnoi\ 
Of  macey  essence  half  a  drop  allow, 
^ilow  bring  the  Lobster  o'er  whose  shell  is  spread 
The  mottled  white  amid  the  darkest  red  ; 
Ci-ack  well  the  crooked  claw,  and  slit  the  tail, 
And  tear  the  Thorax  from  its  solid  mail ; 
Extract  the  pulp,  the  coral  too  divide. 
And  place  them  all  in  order  by  my  side. 
Now  the  crisp  Lettuce  in  the  bowl  I  shred, 
(Blanched  Endive  serves  in  winter  in  iu  stead  ; 
Nor  then  the  snowy  Celery  disdain) ; 
Now  from  the  Tyrrhene  wave  Anchovies  twain 
I  add  ;  and  Glierkins  slice,  and  buds  of  Caper  raixi- 
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With  these  alternately  the  fish  I  spread, 

And  iniDgle  with  the  white  the  coral's  red  : 

And  solid  egg  in  even  slices  lay. 

In  which  round  yellow  orbs  white  circles  play; 

Again  the  blended  fluid  iu  I  throw. 

And  join  at  last  the  Beet-root's  crimson  glow. 

Bring  me,  ye  boasters  of  the  angler's  bliss, 

E'en  from  your  proudest  spoils  a  prey  like  this  : 

Grown  that  Walton's  choicest  triumph  yields 

To  those  we  furnish  iu  Saint  George's  Fields. 


EXTRACT  FROM  HENRY  SCHULTZE. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

Henry  Sehullze,  a  man  in  humble  life,  is  a  happy  husband  and  father  ;  his  wife  is  seduced,  his  family  per- 
ishcs.and  he  starves  himself  to  death.*  The  following,  on  the  discovery  of  his  duhonour,  is  veiy 
touching : 

Yes  :  and  the  dread  contagion  stopped  not  there; 

Sickened  and  sank  the  other  littlo  pair  ; 

SickeiKd  and  sank,  and  died  beJbre  my  face, 

Almost  before  I  cauffht  one  live  erabiace. 

Or  snitched  one  breathing  kiss.    O  God  !  O  God  i 

Tht  little  darlings  I  that  beside  me  trod, 

And  climbed  my  knees  and  pulled  my  coat  in  play. 

And  smiled  and  prattled  round  me  yesterday, 

Cokl,  stiff",  and  si  ent  now, and  low  in  earth. 

Laid  by  the  side  of  her  who  gave  them  birth.— 

But  I  must  put  aside  these  musings  drear. 

And  turn  whtie  yet  a  hope  remains  to  cheer 

My  toils  ;  and  God  may  pity,  may  forbear 

This  little  lone  one  from  ray  heart  to  tear. 

0  would  He  leave  her  torae,here  I'd  vow 
To  own  his  love,  and  prize  ray  blessings  now  : 
Might  my  wild  prayer  this  single  boon  obtain, 

1  ne'er  would  murmur,  come  what  might,  again  ! 
I  took  my  anxious  station  near  her  bed. 
Fanned  her  hot  chtek.and  propped  her  little  head. 
Watched  her  asleep,  and  tended  her  awake, 
And  wept  and  prayed,  and  trembled  for  her  sake. 
I  see  her  now,  when  from  her  stooping  eye 
She  wiped  the  tear,  and  whispered,  "  Do  not  ciy. 
Illy  dear  papa,  for  me.    You  said,  you  know. 
To  heaven,  where  poor  mamma,  and  Sophie  are, 
And  Wilhelm  too,  and  live  with  angels  there. 
And  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  good  men  : 
And  I  am  sure  I  must  be  happy  then. 
But  if  I  go  and  tell  Mamma,  that  you 
Were  crying  here,  I  know  she  will  ei-y  too  :" 
I  cannot  speak  the  rest.    From  my  embrace 
They  took  and  boie  the  body  to  its  place, 
ily  heart  went  with  it  down  into  the  grave  ; 
And  there  it  rests  with  those  it  failed  to  save. 


She  held  my  knees,  and  pleaded  till  away 
She  swooned.     I  gazed  upon  her  as  she  lay. 
And  knew  not  w  here  I  was.    I  could  not  speali. 
My  heart's  blood  went  and  came  ;  my  knees  grew 

weak 
And  shook  beneath  me.  till  I  almost  thought 
I  should  have  sunk  and  died  upon  the  spot. 
At  last  came  tears  and  cries  to  my  relief; 
I  turned  away,  and  howled  aioud  my  grief. 
But  still  he  lived.— I  snatched  the  knife.and  rushed 
Forth  to  his  chaiiiher,  hoping  to  have  crushed 
The  serpent  in  his  lair;  but  he  was  fled, 
I  sta^ibed  ui  fienzy  his  deserted  bed. 
And  cut  the  clothes  in  pieces  he  had  worn. 
And  would  liave  next  destroyed  myself  forlorn  ; 
But  God  withheld  me  there  —I  tottered  down 
To  htragain.aiid  wept— I  could  not  frown — 
No.  in  despite  of  every   stain  and  fall, 
She  was  my  dimmed,  degraded,  ruined  All. 
I  inouri.ed.  but  could  not  hate  her.   "  Go  !"  cried  I, 
"  Go  !  we  are  neither  of  us  fit  to  die. 
Thy  paieiits'  roof  must  now  thy  shelter  be. 
Where  thou  mayest  weep  for  th>  lost  self— and  me. 
Kiss  then  thy  helpless  children,  and  go  hence, 
And  se.;k  thy  God  with  pniyerand  penitence. 
And  O,  may  He.  all  fallen  as  the  art, 
Torgive  thee,  as  doth  now  my  breaking  heart !" 

The  death  of  his   last  child  is  very 
patheiif. 

But  ah,  ray  spirit  from  its  trance  awoke  ! 

A  second  thunderbolt  upon  me  broke. 

"  Thy  child  is  dying,"  smote  upon  my  ear.— 

My  child  !  my  child  !  my  little  dear ! 

My  only  solace  left !  (for  now  I  knew 

J  had  a  solace)  must  she  quit  me  too  ? 


GREEK    ROBBER. 

npHE   sanguinary  civil  war  at  this  of  which  the  following  is  a  singular  in-- 

-*■   momentwaged  between  the  Chris-  stance: 

tianorGreek  inhabitants  of  the  Turkish         From    the  year    1745  to    1760,  the 

empire  and   their  tyrannic    masters,  has  Turks  were  greatly   annoyed   on   their 

been  preceded  by  a  long   train  of  petty  Venetian   tront.er   by  a   bandit   of  the 

warfares  in  which  the  vengeance  of  the  name  of  Snnvizca,  who  had  conceived 

©reeks  has  degenerated   into  robbery,  an     invet.r.te    anuno.ity    against    the 
*  The  poem  is  founded  on  a  fact,  related  by  Professor  Hqssland, 
2P           ATHENF.UM   VOI.    9. 
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whole  Ottoman  race,  and  made  them 
the  constaiii  and  exclusive  objects  of 
his  marauding  enterprizes.  Ai  length 
pursued  on  every  side,  and  anxious  for 
a  short  rf^pose,  Socivizca  retired  with 
his  family  to  Curlowitz,  in  the  Austrian 
dominions,  where  he  resided  for  three 
years,  distinguished  during  the  whole 
period  for  the  most  irreproachable  con- 
duct. 

Wiule  living  here  in  peace,  he  was 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  a  Turkish 
Paeha,  who  had  most  cruelly  put  to 
death  one  of  his  brothers,  and  his  wife 
and  children  were  soon  alter  entrapped 
in  the  same  manner.  Fortune  had  not 
however  yet  deserted  Socivizca.  As 
the  Turks  were  conducting  him  to 
Traunick,  he  contrived  to  make  his  es- 
cape from  them,  though  he  had  stiil  the 
mortification  to  leave  his  family  prison- 
ers. 

When  his  own  safety  was  insured, 
li«  entered  into  a  negocialion  with  the 
Pacha  for  the  liberty  of  his  wife  and 
children,  but  in  vain.  All  other  meth- 
ods failings,  he  determined  to  write; 
and  his  letter  is  a  curious  specimen  of 
social  feeling,  operating  on  a  rugged 
mind  and  ardent  disposition.  It  was 
in  these  terms : 

"  I  am  informed,  O  Pacha  of  Bos- 
nia !  that  you  complain  of  my  escape  ; 
but  J  put  it  (o  yourself,  what  would 
you  have  done  in  my  place  ?  Would 
yoti  have  sulTered  yourself  to  be  bound 
with  cords  like  a  miserable  beast,  and 
led  without  resistance  by  men,  who,  as 
soon  as  they  arrived  at  a  certain  [)lace, 
would  in  all  probability  have  put  you 
to  death  ?  Nature  impels  us  to  avoid 
destruction,  and  I  have  only  acted  in 
obedience  to  her  laws. 

"  Tell  me,  Pacha,  what  crime  have 
my  wife  and  children  committed,  that, 
in  spite  of  law  and  justice,  vou  should 
retain  them  like  slaves  ?  Perhaps  you 
want  to  render  me  more  submissive  ; 
but  you  cannot  surely  expect  that  I 
shall  return  to  you,  and  hold  forth  my 
arms  to  be  loaded  with  fresh  chains? 
No,  you  do  b'lt  deceive  yourself,  and 
render  m--  more  terrible  than  before. 
Ilecir  me  then.  Pacha  ;  you  may  ex- 
haust  on  ibem  all  your  fury,  without 


producing  the  least  advantage.  Oa 
my  part  I  declare,  I  will  wreak  my  ven- 
geance on  all  the  Turks,  your  suirjects, 
who  may  fall  into  my  hands;  and  I 
will  omit  no  means  of  injuring  you. 
For  the  love  of  God,  restore  to  me,  I 
beseech  you,  my  blood.  Obtain  par- 
don from  my  sovereign,  and  no  longer 
retain  in  your  memory  my  past  offences. 
1  promise  that  I  will  then  leave  your 
subjects  in  tranquillity,  and  even  serve 
them  as  a  guide  when  necessary. 

"If  you  refuse  me  this  favour,  ex- 
pect from  me  all  that  df'spair  can 
prompt.  1  will  assemble  my  Iriends, 
carry  destruction  wherever  you  reside, 
pillage  your  property,  plunder  your 
merchants  ;  and  from  this  moment,  if 
you  pay  no  attention  to  my  entteiities, 
I  swear  that  I  will  massacre  every  Turk 
that  falls  into  my  hands." 

The  Pacha  did  not  think  proper  to 
pay  any  attention  to  the  letter  of  a 
highway  robber,  and  Socivizca  was  not 
slow  in  carrying  into  effect  the  vow  he 
had  made.  He  desolated  the  country, 
giving  proofs  of  a  prodigious  valour  ; 
insomuch  that  the  people  were  obliged 
to  entreat  the  Pacha  to  deliver  them 
from  so  great  a  scourge,  by  sending 
back  his  wife  and  children.  The  Pacha, 
however,  was  inexorable,  and  it  was 
only  by  a  fortunate  co-operation  of 
force  and  stratagem,  of  the  particulars 
of  which  we  are  not  correctly  informed, 
that  he  succeeded  at  last  in  obtaining 
the  liberty  of  his  family. 

Shortly  after  his  troop  took  prisoner 
a  Tuik,  who  had  favoured  the  escape 
of  one  of  Socivizca's  brothers.  The 
brother,  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  the 
chief  and  the  rest  of  the  band,  was 
anxious  to  return  the  favour.  The 
captive  was  destined  to  die;  but  the 
grateful  robber,  while  Socivizca  was  at 
prayers,  a  ceremony  which  he  never 
omitted  before  meals, set  him  at  liberty  : 
all  the  band  were  outrageous  against 
the  brother  of  Socivizca,  and  one  of 
his  nephews  carried  his  resentment  so 
far,  as  to  give  him  a  blow  ;  the  indig- 
nant uncle  drew  a  pistol,  and  killed  the 
aggressor  on  the  spot  ;  Socivizca  at  the 
same  time  expelled  bis  brother  from  the 
troop  ;  and  after  performing  the  funeral 
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obsequies  of  his  nephew,  felt  so  great  a  of  no  more  than  six  hundred  sequins  ; 

degree    of  mortification,  that  he  deter-  part  of  this  sum  he  confided  to  a  liiend, 

mined  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  and  part  to  a  cousin,  both  of  whom  ab- 

in  retirement.  sconded  with  their  respective  de()osits. 

But  the  habits  of  a  long  life  are  not         At   length,   in    1773,  the    Emperor 

so  easily  changed  ;  after  a  short  retreat,  Joseph  II.  passing  by  Grazach,  was  de- 

Socivizca  suddenly  resumed  his  system  sirous  to  see  him  ;  he  had  him  brought 

of  hostilities  against  the  Turks.  into  his  presence,  and  made  hmi  repeal 

Yet  how  instructive  is  the  sequel  of  the  chiet  events  of  his  life  ;  alter  which, 

this  extraordinary  man's  life!      Alter  as  besides     making     him    a   considerable 

many  massacres  and  robberies  as  would  present  in    money,  he  appointed  him  to 

have  outweighed  the  souls  of  a  thous-  the  post  of  Anarabassa  of  Pandours. 
and  men,  he  louiid  himself  in  possession 


(\ew  Monthly  Magazine.) 

LETTERS  FROM  SPAIX  BY  DO.Y  lEUCADIO  DOBLAnO, 

#^  ADIZ,  though  fast  declining  from  chance,  together,  and  they  will  iinmedi- 
^-"^  the  wealth  and  splendour  to  which  ately  enter  into  some  conversation.  The 
it  had  reached  during  her  exclusive  absolute  disregard  to  a  stranger,  which 
privilege  to  trade  with  the  Colonies  of  custom  has  established  in  England, 
South  America,  is  still  one  of  the  few  would  be  taken  for  an  insult  in  any  part 
towns  of  Spain,  which,  for  refinement,  of  Spain  ;  consequently  little  gravity  is 
may  be  compared  with  some  of  the  preserved  in  these  aquatic  excursions, 
second-rate  in  England.  The  people  In  fine  weather,  when  the  female  part 
are  hospitable  and  cheerful.  The  wo-  of  the  company  are  not  troubled  with 
men,  without  being  at  all  beautiful,  are  fear  or  sickness,  the  passengers  indulge 
really  fascinating. — Singing  to  the  gui-  in  a  boisterous  sort  of  mirth,  which  is 
tar,  or  '.he  piano,  is  a  very  common  re-  congenial  to  Andalusians  of  all  classes, 
source  at  the  Terlulias  or  evening  par-  — 1  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be 
ties.  But  the  musical  acquirements  of  able  to  convey  a  tiotiou  of  this  fimuse- 
the  Spanish  ladies  cannot  bear  the  most  nient.  It  admits  of  no  liberties  of  ac- 
distant  comparison  with  tho?e  of  the  le-  tion,  while  every  allowance  is  made  foe 
male  amateurs  in  London.  In  singing,  words  which  do  not  aitiount  to  gross 
however,  they  possess  one  great  advan-  indecency.  It  is — if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
tage — that  of  opening  the  mouth —  pression — a  conversational  i-oic. — In  the 
which  your  English  iViisses  seem  to  con-  midst,  however,  of  hoarse  laugh  and 
sider  as  a  great  breach  of  propriety.  loud  sbouting,as  soon  as  the  boat  reach- 
The  inhabitants  of  Cadiz,  being  con-  es  the  shoals,  the  steersman,  raising  his 
fined  to  the  rock  on  which  their  city  is  voice  with  a  gravity  becoming  a  parish- 
built,  have  made  the  towns  o[  Chiclana,  clerk,  addresses  himself  to  the  company 
Puerto  Real,  and  Port  St.  Mary's,  their  in  words  amounting  to  these — "  Let  us 
places  of  resort,  especially  in  summer,  pray  for  the  souls  of  all  that  have  per- 
The  passage,  by  water,  to  Port  St. Ma-  ished  in  this  place."  The  pious  address 
ry's,  is,  upon  an  average,  of  about  an  of  the  boatman  has  a  striking  effect  upon 
hour  and  a  half,  and  the  intercourse  be-  the  company  :  for  one  or  two  minutes 
tweeu  the  two  places,  nearly  as  constant  every  one  utters  a  private  prayer,  whilst 
as  between  a  large  city  and  its  suburbs,  a  sailor-boy  goes  round  collecting  a  few 
Boats  full  of  passengers  are  incessantly  copper  coins  from  the  passengers,which 
crossing  from  day-break  till  sun-set. —  are  religiously  spent  in  procuring  mas- 
The  Spaniards,  however,  are  not  so  shy  ses  for  the  souls  in  purgatory.  This 
of  strangers  as  I  have  generally  found  ceremony  being  over,  the  riot  is  resu- 
your  countrymen.  Place  any  two  of  med  with  unabated  spirit,  till  the  very 
them,  male  or    female,  by  the  merest  point  of  landing. 
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I  wfint  l)y  land  to  St.  Lucar,  a  town 
of  soint-  wealth  and  conspqiieiice  at  ihe 
month  of  the  Giuidalquiver.  Tlie  pas- 
saijo  to  Seville,  ot  alioiit  twentySpaiiish 
leagues  up  the  river,  is  tediou?. — No 
Spanish  conveyance  i:?  either  coinlorta- 
ble  or  expeditious. — Fortunately,  it  is 
neiilier  dilTicult  nor  expensive  to  obtain 
the  exclusive  hire  of" a  boat.  You  must 
submit,  however,  to  the  disa^^reeable  cir- 
cumstance of  riding  on  a  man's  shoul- 
ders Iroin  the  water's  edge  to  a  little 
skifF.  which,  from  the  flatness  of  the 
shore,  lies  waiting  for  passengers  at  the " 
distance  of  15  or  20  yards. 

The  country,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  is  for  the  most  part  flat  and  deso- 
late. The  eye  roves  in  vain  over  vast 
plains  of  alluvial  ground  in  search  of 
some  marks  of  human  habitation.  Herds 
of  black  cuttle,  a  :d  large  flocks  of  sheep 
are  seen  on  two  considerable  islands 
formed  by  different  branches  of  the  riv- 
er. The  fierce  Andalusian  bulls,  kept 
by  themselves  in  large  inclosures,where, 
witii  a  view  to  their  appearance  on  the 
arena,  they  are  made  more  savage  by 
solitfide,  are  seen  straggling  here  and 
there  down  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  tos- 
sing their  shaggy  heads,  and  pawing 
the  ground  on  the  approach  of  the  boat. 

After  two  tedious  days,  and  uncom- 
fortable nights,  I  found  myself  under  the 
Torre  del  Oro,  a  large  octagon  tower 
of  great  antiquity,  and  generally  suppo- 
sed to  have  been  built  by  Julius  Caesar, 
which  stands  by  the  mole  or  quay  ot  the 
capital  of  Andalusia,  my  native  and 
long  deserted  town. 

The  eastern  custom  of  building  hous- 
es on  the  four  sides  of  an  open  area  is 
so  prevalent  in  Andalusia,  that,  till  my 
first  journey  to  Madrid,  I  confess  I  was 
perfectly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  a  habita- 
ble dwelling  in  any  other  shape.  The 
houses  are  generally  two  stories  high, 
with  a  gallery,  or  corredor,  which,  as 
the  name  implies,  runs  along  the  four, 
or  at  least  the  three  sides  of  the  Patio, 
or  central  square,  affording  an  external 
communication  between  the  rooms  a- 
bove  stairs,  and  forming  a  covered  walk 
over  the  doors  of  the  ground-floor 
epartments.  These  two  suites  of  rooms 
are  a  counterpart  to  each  other,  being 
alternately  inhabited  or  deserted  in  the 


seasons  of  winter  and  summer.  About 
the  middle  of  October  eveiy  house  in 
Seville  is  in  a  complete  bustle  for  two 
or  three  days.  The  lower  apartments 
are  stripped  of  tlieir  furniture,  and  every, 
chair  and  every  table — nay,  the  cook 
with  all  her  battering  train — are  ordered 
off  to  winter  quarters.  This  change  of 
habitation,  together  with  mats  laid  over 
the  brick-floorg,  thicker  and  warmer 
than  those  used  in  summer,  is  all  the 
provision  that  is  made  against  cold  in 
this  country.  A  flat  and  open  brass 
pan,  of  about  two  feet  diameter,  raised 
a  lew  inches  from  the  ground  by  a  round 
wooden  frame,  on  whit  h,  those  who  sit 
near  it,  may  rest  their  feet,  is  used  to 
burn  a  sort  of  charcoal  made  of  brush- 
wood, which  tlie  natives  call  ciaco.  The 
fumes  of  the  chaicoal  are  injurious  to 
the  health  ;  but,  such  is  the  effect  of 
habit,  the  natives  are  seldom  aware  of 
any  inconvenience  arising  from  the  cho- 
king smell  of  their   brasiers. 

The  precautions  against  heat,  howev- 
er, are  numerous.  About  the  latter  end 
of  May  the  whole  po[)ulation  move 
down  stairs.  A  thick  awning,  which 
draws  and  undraws  by  means  of  ropes 
and  pullies,  is  stretched  over  the  central 
square,  on  a  level  with  the  roof  of  the 
house.  The  window-shutters  are  near- 
ly closed  from  morning  till  sun-set,  ad- 
mitting just  light  enough  to  see  one  an- 
other, provided  the  eyes  have  not  lately 
been  exposed  to  the  glare  of  the  streets. 
The  floors  are  washed  every  morning, 
that  the  evaporation  of  the  water  im- 
bibed by  the  bricks,  may  abate  the  heat 
of  the  air.  A  very  light  mat,  made  of 
a  delicate  sort  of  rush,  and  dyed  with  a 
variety  of  colours,  is  used  instead  of  a 
carpet.  The  Fdlio,  or  square,  is  orna- 
mented with  flower-pots,  especially 
round  a  jet  d'eau,  which,  in  most  hous- 
es, occupies  its  centre.  During  the  hot 
season  the  ladies  sit  and  receive  their 
friends  in  the  Patio.  The  street-doors 
are  generally  open  ;  but  invariably  so 
from  sunset  till  11  or  12  in  the  night. 
Three  or  four  very  large  glass  lamps 
are  hung  in  a  line  from  the  street-door 
to  the  opposite  end  of  the  Patio  :  and, 
as  in  most  houses,  those  who  meet  at 
night  for  a  Tertuliu,a\:e  visible  from  the 
streets,  the  town  presents  a  very  pretty 
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and  animated  scene  till  near  midnight. 
— The  poorer  class  of  people,  to  avoid 
the  intolerable  heat  ot  their  habitations, 
pass  a  great  part  of  the  night  in  conver- 
sation at  their  doors  ;  while  persons  of 
all  descriptions  are  nnoving  about  till 
late,  eiiher  fo  see  their  friends,  or  to  en- 
joy   thecool  air  in  the  public  walks. 

This  gay  scene  vanishes,  however, 
on  the  a[)proach  of  winter.  The  peo- 
ple retreat  to  thf  upper  floors,  the  lU- 
ligiiied  i^treets  are  deserted  at  the  close 
ol  day,  and  ihey  become  so  dangerous 
from  robbers,  that  ttw  but  the  young 
and  adventurous  retire  hoii)e  from  the 
Terlulia  without  beifig  attended  by  a 
servant,  sometimes  bearmg  a  lighted 
torch.  The  fiee  access  to  every  house, 
which  prevails  in  summer,  is  now 
checked  by  the  caution  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  pntranceto  the  houses  lies 
through  a  passage  with  two  doors,  one 
to  the  street,  and  another  called  the  viid- 
dle-door  (lor  theie  is  another  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs)  which  opens  into  the 
Patio.  This  passage  is  called  Zuguan 
— a  pure  Arabic  word,  which  means,  I 
believe  a  porch.  The  middle-door  is 
generally  shut  in  the  day-time  ;  the 
outer  one  is  never  closed  but  at  night. 
Whoever  wants  to  be  admitted  must 
knock  at  the  middle  door,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  answer  a  question,  which,  as  it 
presents  one  of  those  little  peculiarities 
which  you  are  so  fond  of  hearing,  I 
shall  not  consider  as  unworthy  of  a 
place  in  my  narrative. 

The  knock  at  the  door,  which,  by- 
the-by,  must  be  single  and  by  no  means 
loud — in  fact,  a  tradesman's  knock  in 
London — is  answered  with  a  Who  is 
there  ?  To  this  question  the  stranger 
replies,  "  Peaceful  people  :"  Geate  de 
paz — and  the  door  is  opened  without 
further  enquiries.  Peasants  and  beg- 
gars call  out  at' the  door,  Hail  spotless 
Mary !  Ave  Maria  piirisima.  The 
answer,  in  that  case,  is  given  from 
within  in  the  words  Sin  pecado  conce- 
hida:  conceived  without  sin.  This 
custom  is  a  remnant  of  the  fierce  con- 
troversy, which  existed,  about  three 
hundred  years  ago  between  the  Francis- 
can and  Dominican  friars,  whether  the 
Virgin  Mary  had  or  not  been  subject 
to  the  penal  consequences  of  original 


sin.  The  Dominicans  were  not  wil- 
ling to  grant  any  exemption  ;  while  the 
Franciscans  contended  for  the  pro[  riety 
of  such  a  privilege.  The  Spaniards, 
and  especially  the  Sevillians,  with  their 
characteristic  gallantry,  stood  for  the 
honour  of  our  Lady,  and  embraced  the 
latter  opinion  so  warndy, that  they  turn- 
ed the  watch-word  of  their  parly  into 
the  iorm  of  address,  which  is  still  so 
prevalent  in  Andalusia.  During  the 
heat  of  the  dispute,  and  betore  the 
Dominicans  had  been  silenced  by  the 
authority  of  the  Po|)e,  the  people  oi 
Seville  began  to  assemble  at  various 
churches,  and  sallying  torth  with  an  em- 
blematical picture  of  that  sinless  Mary, 
set  upon  a  sort  ot  standard  surmounted 
by  a  cross,  they  paraded  the  city  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  singing  a  hymn  to  the 
immuculute  conception,  and  repeating 
aloud  their  beads  or  rosary.  These 
processions  have  continued  to  our  times, 
and  they  constitute  one  of  the  nightly 
nuisances  of  this  place.  Though  con- 
fined at  present  to  the  lower  classes, 
they  assume  that  characteristic  impor- 
tance and  overbearing  spirit,  which  at- 
taches to  theiTiost  insignificant  religious 
•  associations  in  this  country.  Wher- 
ever one  of  these  shabby  processions 
presents  itself  to  the  public,  it  takes  up 
the  street  from  side  to  side,  stopping 
the  passengers,  and  ex|'ecting  them  to 
stand  uncovered  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
till  the  standard  is  gone  by.  These 
awkward  and  heavy  banners  are  called 
at  Seville,  Sinpecados,  that  is,  sinless, 
from  the  theological  opinion  in  whose 
support  they  were   raised. 

The  Spanish  government,  under 
Charles  HI., shewed  the  most  ludicrous 
eagerness  to  have  the  sinless  puritij  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  added  by  the  Pope  to 
the  articles  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  The  court  of  Rome,  however, 
with  the  cautious  spirit,  which  has  at  all 
times  guided  its  spiritual  politics,  en- 
deavoured to  keep  clear  from  a  stretch 
of  authority,  which,  even  some  of  their 
own  divines  would  be  ready  to  ques- 
tion ;  but  splitting,  as  it  were,  the  dif- 
ference with  theological  precision,  the 
censures  of  the  church  were  levelled 
against  such  as  should  have  the  bold- 
ness to  assert  that  the  Virgin  Mary  had 
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derived  any  taint  from  "  her  preat  an- 
cestor ;"  and,  Imving  personified  the 
immaculate  conceplion,  it  was  d(?clared, 
that  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Europe 
and  America  were  under  the  protecting 
influence  of  that  mysterious  event. 
This  declaration  elifiused  universal  joy 
over  the  whole  nation.  It  was  celebra- 
ted with  public  rejoicings  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  king  instituted 
an  order  under  the  emblem  of  the  im- 
maculate conception — a  woman  dres- 
sed in  white  and  blue  ;  and  a  law  was 
enacted,  requiring  a  declaration,  upon 
«ath,  of  a  firm  belief  in  tiie  immaculate 


conception,  from  every  individual,  pre- 
vious to  his  taking  any  degree  at  the 
universities,  or  being  admitted  into  any 
of  the  corporations,  civil  and  religious, 
wliich  abound  in  Spain.  This  oath  is 
administered  even  to  mechanics  upon 
their  being  made  free  of  a  Guild. 

Here,  however,  I  must  break  off,  for 
fear  of  making  this  packet  too  large  for 
the  confidential  conveyance,  which 
alone  I  could  trust  without  great  risk 
of  finishing  my  task  in  one  of  the  cells 
of  the  Holy  Inquisition.  I  will  not  fail, 
however  to  resume  my  subject  as  soon 
as  circumstances  will  permit  me. 


THE    CAYE    OF    LIFE. 


TN  the  early  period  of  the  French 
revolution, when  every  thing  was  set- 
lied  by  the  guillotine,  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Laurenson,  who  had  been 
a  municipal  officer  of  Mornand,  was 
condemned.  After  judgment,  he  was 
conducted  to  the  Cave  of  Life,  which 
made  him  consider  his  emancipation  as 
certain.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival, 
he  received  a  very  strong  and  energetic 
address  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Commune,  who  retracted  their  denun- 
ciation, and  owned  that  they  had  been 
deceived.  This  important  document 
Laurenson  now  considered  as  of  no 
use,  since  his  life  was  in  safety,  and  he 
put  it  carelessly  into  his  pocket.  At 
this  instant  his  name  was  called.  He 
went  out  at  the  summons,  when  to  his 
astonishment  he  found  himself  tied  to  a 
chain,  with  others  who  were  to  be  led 
to  the  guillotine.  Astonished,  almost 
stupified,  scarcely  knowing  whether  he 
really  were  to  die,  or  whether  it  was 
only  a  frightful  dream,  he  marched  for- 
wards. At  length  he  was  roused  by 
perceiving  the  address,  which  had  dropt 
from  his  pocket,  at  his  feet.  One  of 
the  gens-d'armes  who  accompanied  the 
prisoners,  picked  it  up.  "  Ah,"  said 
Laurenson,  "'tis  a  paper  I  have  just 
received  ;  if  my  judges  could  but  see 
it,  I  should  be  saved."  The  soldier 
immediately  quitted  the  escort,  and 
darting  away  like  lightning,  hastened  to 
the  tribunal,  presented  the  address,  and 
Feceived  an  order  for  the  prisoner  to  be 


released  if  his  fate  had  not  already 
been  consummated.  He  flew  back  to 
the  scaffold.  Laurenson  was  yet  alive; 
another  moment,  and  he  had  been  lost ; 
forty  persons  were  that  day  to  he  guillo- 
tined ;  thirty-uine  had  already  fallen. 
Laurenson  was  the  last,  and  he  was  al- 
ready bound  to  the  plank.  Panting  for 
breath,  the  soldier  arrived,  and  culled 
on  the  executioner  to  stop.  He  pro- 
duced the  n>andate  from  the  judges  for 
the  release  of  the  prisoner  ;  the  officer 
attending  read  it,  and  ordered  Lauren- 
son to  be  released.  He  was  unbound 
from  the  plank,  but  was  found  to  be  in 
a  swoon,  senseless  and  motionless.  He 
was  carried  to  the  Hotel  rie  Ville, where 
he  was  three  times  bled  before  he 
shewed  any  signs  of  recovery  ;  at 
length  he  opened  his  eyes,  but  they 
were  wild  and  haggard  ;  life  re-appear- 
ed, but  his  reason  was  entirely  gone. 
He  saw  nothing  but  the  last  horrible 
objects  which  had  been  presented  to 
him.  "  Where  is  my  head  ?"  cried  he  ; 
"  is  it  not  upon  the  ground  ?  let  them 
give  it  me  back  !  let  them  give  it  rae 
back  !  See  you  not  that  blood  how  it 
smol<es?  it  runs  down  in  a  stream  ;  it 
runs  over  my  shoes.  See  there  that 
gulf  hea[)ed  with  bloody  corpses  !  O 
save  me  !  save  me  !  I  (all,  I  fall  into 
it  1"  His  wanderings  excited  at  once 
compassion  and  horror ;  and  he  was 
carried  to  an  hospital,  tliere  to  be  prop- 
erly attended  till  his  reason  should  re- 
turo. 


(     511      ) 


fiECENT   DISASTROUS    ATTEMPT    TO  ASCEND    MOXT  BLANC. 

(Extracted  from  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,) 

A  BOUT  the  middle  of  last  August  beakers    of  a    most    delicious    water, 

-^^  I  arrived  at  Geneva,  accompanied  drawn  from  a  fountain  at   some  short 

by  my  friend  H — .   I  had,  before  leav-  distance. 

ing  England,  set  my  heart  upon  as-  On  our  arrival  at  Chamounix.  after 
cending  Mont  Blanc,  and  found  no  a  good  deal  of  bargaining,  which 
difficulty  in  prevailing  on  my  compan-  we  were  glad  to  leave  to  Dr.  Hamel, 
ion,  who  had  already  made  the  tour  of  we  finally  agreed  with  twelve  guides, 
the  greater  part  of  Switzerland,  to  ac-  who  were  to  receive  forty-eight  francs 
company  me.  Our  party  consisted  of  apiece:  the  choice  of  the  ten  others  was 
four  persons.  Our  new  acquaintances  left  to  the  two  leaders,  who  appointed 
were  Le  Chevalier  Hamel,  a  Russian,  them  all  to  muster  in  marching  order  at 
then  employed  by  the  Emperor  in  mak-  four  o'clock  the  following  morning, 
ing  some  philosophical  observations  in  We  found  a  large  and  genteel  party  at 
the  neighbourhood,  and  M,  Sellique,  the  table  d'hote,  and  many  jokes 
an  optician  of  Geneva,  and  native  of  were  interchanged  about  making  our 
Paris,  a  man  of  considerable  attain-  wills,  which  we  afterwards  reflected  up- 
ments  in  various  branches  of  natural  on  with  very  different  feelings, 
philosophy.  His  grand  object  in  ac-  At  length,  the  long-expected  mora 
companyiiig  us  was  to  make  trial  of  a  arrived:  at  four  o'clock  we  were  sum- 
new  barometer,  of  his  own  construe-  moned  from  our  beds,  where  we  had 
tion,  in  measuring  the  height  of  Mont  not  enjoyed  much  sleep,  and  about  five 
Blanc,  Dr.  Hamel  had  already  made,  we  all  set  off  on  foot,  making  with  the 
ten  days  before,  an  unsuccessful  at-  twelve  guides  a  party  of  sixteen.  These 
tempt  to  reach  the  summit  by  a  differ-  latter  were  each  furnished  with  a  knap- 
enl  route,  being  the  same  which  Saus-  sack  pretty  well  loaded,  in  which  were 
sure  attempted  in  1795  with  no  better  placed  provisions  for  three  days  for  the 
success.  whole  party,  mathematical  instruments, 
We  reached  St.  Martin,  the  place  additional  clothing  for  ourselves,  four 
for  which  we  had  engaged  our  caleche,  blankets,  and  a  variety  of  other  things, 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  among  which  were  a  carrier  pigeon  from 
17th,  and  having  engaged  two  shara-  Bonneville,  to  convey  to  that  place  the 
bands*  for  the  journey  through  the  val-  earliest  tidings  of  our  arrival  on  the  sum- 
ley,  we  arrived  at  Chamounix  at  two  mit,  and  a  live  fowl  destined  to  be 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We  walked  cooked  at  the  same  height.  We  bad 
nearly  seven  miles  before  we  were  also  with  ns  some  rockets  and  Bengal- 
overtaken  by  our  party  with  the  shara-  lights,  which  we  had  promised  the  ladies 
bands,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  below  to  exhibit  from  our  halting-place 
visiting  a  beautiful  fall  of  water,  at  a  for  the  night.  This  was  to  oe  the  sum- 
short  distance  on  our  left,  which  amply  mit  of  a  rock  called  by  the  guides  Le 
repaid  us  for  the  fatigue.  From  this  Grand  Mulet,  which  is  a  very  conspicu- 
spot  the  road  becomes  the  most  roman-  ous  object  from  the  hotel.  Alter  re- 
tic  that  can  be  conceived  ;  and  when  turning  on  (he  road  to  St.  Martin  for 
our  companions  overtook  us,  they  nearly  a  league,  we  began  the  ascent  in 
found  us  reposing  on  the  green  margin  a  woud  which  skirts  the  m.ountain  for 
of  a  small  transparent  lake,  surrounded  some  distance.  But  previous  to  this 
by  a  group  of  beautiful  peasant-girls  we  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  cot- 
aud  boys,   who  were   pressing  upon  us  tage  ofJoseph  Marie  Coutlet,   which  is 


*  Sharaband  is  the  name  for  a  yery  low  nan'ow  car  on  four  wheels,  drawn  by  one  or  more  mules,  wliieli 
is  the  only  kind  of  vehicle  in  use  in  ihe  valley.  Indeed  the  road,  if  it  may  'le  calU  d  one,  is  f:equently  so 
rugged  as  to  oblige  the  tiaveller  to  descend,  which  he  may  do  w  ith  a  single  step,  and  support  his  carriage 
with  the  hand. 
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at  the  bass  of  the  TBOuntain,  to  provide 
ourselves  with  spiked-poles,  &c.  Our 
caravan  now  assumed  a  most  romantic 
appearance  ;  the  costunne  ot  the  guides, 
each  with  a  French  knapsack,  being  de- 
cidedly military.  It  reminded  me  strong- 
ly of  a  party  of  Guerillas  in  the  Pyren- 
ees, where  uiiiforniity  either  in  dress  or 
ap|)oinl;nent  was  considered  as  an  un- 
necessary refinement.  We  had  each  a 
large  straw  hat  tied  under  the  chin,  and 
a  spiked-pole,  about  8  feet  \qo^,  in  our 
hands.  Besides  this,  our  shoes  were 
furnished  with  short  spikes  at  the  heels 
to  assist  us  in  the  descent.  We  were 
clothed  as  lightly  as  possible,  that  the 
motion  of  our  limbs  might  not  be  im- 
peded. 

The  ascent,  at  first,  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing laborious,  that  the  guides  were  con- 
stantly obliged  to  re,>ress  our  ardour, 
and  compelled  us  to  halt  every  ten  min- 
utes, lest  we  should  not  husband  our 
strength  sufficiently.  In  about  2  hours, 
we  reached  the  last  human  abode,  being 
a  chalet  or  summer-cottage,  inha()ited 
by  Francois  Favret,  who  had  been  one 
of  Sanssure's  guides,  and  whose  son  was 
in  our  party.  A  few  minutes  before, 
one  of  our  guides  pointed  out  to  us 
Mademoiselle  Favret,  reclining  fearless- 
ly and  singing  on  a  precipice  where  her 
goats  were  feeding.  The  ve'tran- 
mountaineer,  Favret.  accompanied  us 
about  three  hours  higher  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  glacier,  to  carry  his  sou's  knap- 
sack, and  then  followed  us  with  his  eyes 
till  we  disappeared  in  one  of  the  awful 
fissures,  with  which  it  is  every  where 
intersected.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  dog,  over  whom  no  one  but  his  mas- 
ter seemed  to  possess  the  least  influence, 
beingas  wild  in  appearance  as  the  goats, 
which  he  amused  himself  occasionally 
with  pursuing. 

Since  our  departure  from  the  chalet, 
we  bad  been  ascending,  in  a  zig-zag 
direction,  towards  the  Aiguille  du  Mi- 
di, a  mountain  to  ttie  left  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  which,  for  a  long  time, 
appears  to  rival  it  in  height.  We  had 
left  the  wood  behind  us  just  before  we 
reached  the  chalet,  and  the  ascent  was 
BOW  considerably  steeper.  We  trod 
for  some  time  a  very  precarious  path 
along  the  brink  of    an    awfully  deep 


and  precipitous  ravine,  where  I  occas- 
ionally I'elt  some  tendency  to  dizziness. 
This  feeling,  however,  I  concealed  so 
successfully,  that  I  believe  neither  the 
guides  nor  my  companions  had  any 
suspicion  of  it ;  and,  by  following 
Sdussure's  advice,  in  the  published  ac- 
count of  his  ascent,  and  fixing  my  eyes 
steadfasdy  upon  the  precipice,  1  gra- 
dually accustomed  myself  to  the  view, 
and  was  soon  enabled  to  pursue  my 
path  with  the  greate.--t  confidence. 
This  was  a  very  neceosary  preparatory 
dihcijiline,  to  fit  us  for  the  infinitely 
more  tormidable  passage  of  the  glacier, 
during  the  whole  of  which  I  was  per- 
fectly cool  and  collected.  By  the  lime 
we  reached  the  Pierre  de  I'echeile,  a 
large  round  stone,  where  we  haltetl  tor 
breakiast,  on  the  edge  of  the  giacier,  I 
tell  quite  at  home,  and  resigned  myself 
completely  to  the  delighiful  sensations, 
which  our  situation  inspired. 

In  a  cavern  below  this  rock,  our 
guides  found  a  ladder,  which  they  had 
left  there  the  year  before,  and  which 
they  emplo  r  in  the  passage  ot  the  gla- 
cier de  Bossons,  now  close  before  us. 
It  was  about  half-past  nine  when  we 
reached  this  resting-place,  and  we  felt 
disposed  to  do  justice  to  a  couple  of 
cold  tbwis,  which  were  produced  from 
the  knapsack  of  one  of  the  guides. 
These  were  scon  despatched,  together 
with  a  bottle  of  light  French  wine,  and 
in  twenty-five  minutes  we  resumed  our 
march.  The  baggage  was  adjusted 
afresh  ;  one  of  the  guides  had  charge  of 
the  ladder,  and  another  carried  a  load  of 
straw,  which  we  bad  procured  at  the 
chalet,  and  which  was  destined  to  fur- 
nish our  bed  for  the  night.  The  view 
became  now  more  and  more  sublime  ; 
we  had  left  lar  beneath  us  all  human 
abodes,  and  were  now  in  regions  where 
no  animal  but  the  chamois  could  tread 
securely.  We  had  a  distinct  view  of 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  though 
the  Aiguille  du  Midi,  from  the  base  of 
which  we  were  now  diverging  towards 
the  right,  still  appeared  to  equal  it  in 
height.  Our  steps  had  been  long  en- 
cumbered by  fragments  of  this  latter 
mountain,  rent  probably  by  lightning 
from  its  summit.  Behind  us,  at  a  great 
depth,   lay   the  valley    of  Chamounix 
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and  the  village  of  the  Prieure,  the 
white  wails  of  the  hotel  wliere  we 
slept  making  it  a  very  conspicuous  ob- 
ject. Before  us  was  the  "  monarch  of 
mountains,"  apparently  inaccessible; 
for  the  glacier  de  Bossons,  which  lay 
immediately  in  our  path,  seemed  an  in- 
surmountable barrier  ;  and  the  ascent 
on  tlie  other  side  was  so  prei-ipitous,  as 
to  be,  in  parts,  almost  perpendicular. 
Our  spirits,  however,  were  now  elevated 
to  sucb  a  pitch,  by  the  pure  air,  which 
we  had  inhaled  since  we  lett  the  chalet 
and  emerged  from  the  wood,  that  we 
felt  equal  to  any  thing  ;  and  if  a 
thought  of  the  danger  ot  the  ente:  prise 
crossed  the  mind,  it  was  only  to  give 
an  additional  zest  to  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  having  a  heart  that  could 
brave  it. 

Five  minutes  march  from  the  Pierre 
de  I'echelle  brought  us  to  the  edge  of 
the  glacier  de  Bossons,  and  we  entered 
immediately  on  a  track,  which  bafiles 
all  description.  The  Mer  de  Glace, 
which  has  been  compared  to  a  sea  sud- 
denly congealed  in  the  midst  of  a  storm, 
cannot,  our  guides  assured  us,  enter  into 
competition  with  it.  The  fissures  are 
so  frequent,  so  wide,  so  deep,  the  dif- 
ferent vie«s,  varying  every  instant, 
which  the  scenery  presents,  are  so  aw- 
ful, so  fantastic,  that  no  adequate  idea 
of  them  can  be  presented  to  the  mind 
by  the  most  eloquent  pen.  At  one 
time,  the  traveller  tinda  himself  denied 
apparently  all  further  progress  by  an 
immense  precipitous  tower  of  ice  :  this 
is  suni.ounted  by  a  staircase  of  notches, 
which  one  of  the  guides  cut  in  the  ice 
with  a  hatchet,  which  he  carries  for  that 
purpose.  Then  he  must  descend  into 
an  awful  chasm,  from  which  he  must 
emerge  in  thesame  manner.  Again  he 
meets  with  fissures,  called  by  the  guides 
crevasses,  of  unknown  depth,  which 
are  crossed  by  laying  the  ladder  over 
them,  and  passing  on  all  fours.  If  the 
crevasse  be  too  wide  for  the  length  of 
the  ladder,  the  traveller  must  descend 
down  one  side,  and  re-ascend  the  op- 
posite one,  which  is  the  most  formida- 
ble method  of  all.  On  one  or  two 
occasions  wlien  we  came  to  crevasses  of 
tiiis  description,    we  were  obliged   to 
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descend  by  the  ladder  upon  a  wall  of 
ice,  not  above  a  foot  in  breadth,  which 
divided  the  crevasse  longitudinally. 
This  would  not  hold  above  one  or  two 
at  a  time,  so  that  the  first  party  were 
forced  to  mount  the  opposite  brink, 
before  the  second  party  descended  ; 
and  the  ladder  was  thus  passed  back- 
wards and  forwards  until  all  had  cros- 
sed, one  of  the  guides  remaining  all 
the  time  stationary  on  the  wall  to  move 
the  ladder.  Here  the  least  giddiness 
would  probably  have  been  fatal,  but 
happily  we  were  by  this  time  so  well 
broken  in,  that  we  contemplated  the 
blue  gulfs  on  each  side  with  tolerable 
composure.  Excess  of  caution,  indeed, 
in  these  cases,  defeats  its  own  purpose. 
The  body  must  be  left,  so  to  speak,  to 
find  its  own  equilibrium,  and  recourse 
should  rarely  be  had  to  the  pole  for 
support.  I  have  found,  by  experience, 
that  the  grand  use  of  the  pole  is  in 
restoring  the  balance.  The  spikes  in 
the  shoes  will  render  the  footing  pretty 
secure,  and  the  motion  of  the  limbs 
must  not  be  cramped,  or  the  body 
bent,  which  is  an  attitude  one  is  very 
apt  to  fall  into,  and  which  is  sure  to  des- 
troy the  balance. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  passage 
of  the  glacier,  we  were  exposed  to  the 
fall  of  some  globular  masses  of  ice, 
which,  from  the  velocity  with  which 
they  whizzed  past  u8,  must  have  come 
from  a  considerable  height.  One  of 
the  guides,  however,  stood  sentry  oa 
an  elevated  post,  to  advertise  us  of  their 
approach,  and  we  evaded  several  by 
availing  ourselves  of  his  warning.  Tii 
several  places,  bridges  of  snow,  of  ve- 
ry different  degrees  of  strength,  are 
formed  across  the  crevasses.  These 
the  guides  reconnoitre  with  the  utmost 
caution,  before  they  trust  the  weight  of 
their  bodies  upon  them.  On  one  oc- 
casion, Pierre  Carrier,  one  of  the  guides, 
who  was  in  the  front,  came  to  a  bridge 
of  this  description,  which  his  experi- 
ence convinced  him  was  not  to  be  trust- 
ed. Dr.  Hamel  was  impatient,  and 
offered  to  shew  him  the  way  over,  for, 
to  our  eyes,  there  seemed  to  be  no  dan- 
ger ;  but  our  guide  persisted  in  his 
opinion,  and  obliged  us  to  return  gome 
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distance  to  find  another  method  of  paa- 
sinj;  over  the  crevasse.  To  about  ten 
minutes,  we  arrived  at  a  s|)ot  consider- 
ably lower,  from  whence  we  could  see 
the  bridge  in  profile  ;  and  we  ttien  saw 
that  his  suspicions  were  well-founded, 
the  farther  side  of  the  bridge  not  being 
above  six  inches  thick  ;  so  that  had  we 
persisted,  one  or  two  of  the  party  must 
have  fallen  throujrh,  I  mention  this 
as  an  instance  of  the  extreme  caution 
of  th<^  guides,  where  there  is  any  real 
danfjer,  and  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  a 
charge,  which  was  afterwards  brought 
against  us,  of  having  forced  the  guides 
to  proceed  contrary  to  their  better 
judgment. 

In  about  three  hours,  we  reached  the 
farther  side  of  the  glacier,  a  distance  of 
somewhat  less  than  a  mile,  in  horizon- 
tal distance.  The  sun  was  now  very 
hot,  and  we  were  glad  to  repose  for  a 
few  mitiutes  beneath  the  shade  of  a 
huge  mass  of  snow,  and  refresh  our- 
selves with  Sonne  of  the  delicious  water, 
which  the  traveller  (inds,  at  every  turn, 
in  his  pass;ige  over  the  glacier.  One 
or  two  of  our  party  feeling  some  ap- 
prehension horn  the  impendini:  mass, 
which  was  considerably  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  we  soon  resumed  our 
march.  A  few  hours  after,  this  mass 
of  snow  fell  over  the  spot  where  we 
had  been  reposing,  and  formed  a  bridge 
over  a  large  chasm,  which  had  cost  us 
nearly  half  an  hour  to  cross,  and  which, 
on  our  return,  was  hardly  the  work  of 
a  minute.  We  now  ascended  several 
slopes  of  snow  of  diiferent  elevations, 
irorn  thirty  to  six'ty  degrees,  in  a  zig-za"- 
direction.  I  think  this  method  of  pro- 
ceeding brought  tlie  danger  ntore  home 
to  my  mind  than  any  other.  The 
surface  being  quite  hard,  the  guides 
were  o'tliged  to  cut  notches  for  our 
steps,  and  these  being  very  irregular, 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  bal- 
ance was  much  increased  :  a  single 
false  step  might  have  been  fatal,  and  the 
view  of  the  immense  distance  we 
niust  in  that  ca-<e  ine\itab!y  fall,  tended 
to  unnerve  the  mind.  From  the  ex- 
cessive slowness  of  our  progress,  we 
had  ample  time  to  contemplate  the  aw- 
ful depths  below,  for  we  were  obliged 
to  pause  perpetually,    while  the    guides 


were  making  the  steps.  After  pro- 
ceeding in  this  way  for  about  an  hour, 
we  arrived,  by  a  very  steep  slope,  at 
the  base  of  the  Grand  Mulet,  a  name 
given  to  a  ridge  of  rocks,  or  rather  a 
single  rock,  which  rises  almost  perpen- 
dicularly to  a  great  height,  out  of  the 
eternal  snow  which  surrounds  it  on  all 
sides,  and  vvhich  is,  from  the  nature  of 
its  construction,  generally  bare  of  snow 
itself.  In  ascending  tins  ridge,  we 
had  a  new  species  of  danger  to  con- 
tend with.  Oiir  steps  were  all  upon 
loose  fragments  of  the  rock,  which  was 
schistous.  These  occasionally  gave 
way  beneath  our  tread,  and  fell,  with  a 
treiTiendous  noise,  into  the  depths  be- 
low. Owing,  however,  to  the  cautioa 
of  our  excellent  guides,  who  perpetual- 
ly warned  us  against  sunpiciuus  stones, 
we  surmounted  this  perilous  ascent 
.without  any  accident.  Once  or  twice, 
indeed,  a  few  stones  from  above  alarm- 
ed us  by  whizzing  past  us,  but  some 
one  of  the  guides  being  constantly  on 
the  look  out,  advertized  us  in  time  of 
the  danger,  which  we  evaded  by  crouch- 
ing down  in  some  of  the  hollows.  On 
the  whole,  we  found  the  ascent  of  this 
rock  less  formidable  than  we  had  an- 
ticipated from  its  first  appearance  ;  for 
though  we  occasionally  had  to  climb 
round  projecting  points,  where  we 
seemed  lobe  suspended  in  mid  air,  yet, 
for  the  most  part,  a  false  step  would 
h.ave  only  carried  us  down  to  some 
shelf  a  few  feet  lower,  which  would 
have  received  us.  I  must  except,  hnw- 
pver,  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  yards, 
which  lay  over  a  riilge  exactly  like  Stri- 
den-edge  on  Helvellyn,  from  which  we 
liad  a  view  of  a  precipice  on  each  side 
of  the  most  awlul  depth,  and  with 
very  precarious  looting  ;  lor  here  the 
guides  could  not  make  the  usual  notch- 
es, from  the  hardness  of  the  rock. 

At  half-past  four  we  reached  the 
summit  of  the  ridge,  where  we  were  to 
pass  the  night;  liaving  been  about 
eleven  hours  and  a  half  walking  and 
climbing,  almost  without  intermission. 

Our  guides  soon  constructed  tor  us  a 
kind  of  tent.  Being  lodged  on  a  sort 
of  shelf  on  the  western  side  of  the  ridge, 
and  about  ten  feet  below  its  summit, 
we  sloped  the  ladder  and   a  few  of  our 
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walkiiij^-poles  against  the  perpendicu-  trie  fluid,  that  he  was  glad  to  withdraw 
lar  rock,  tlie  lower  ends  resting  on  a  it  instantly  within  the  canvass.  All 
low-^jamer,  partly  artificial  and  partly  this  time,  our  tent  was  every  now 
natural,  which  raised  itself  betaeeii  our  and  then  lit  up  by  the  vivid  flashes  of 
coiicli,  and  a  frightful  precipice.  The  the  liglitning,  and  as  often  left  in  the 
width  of  this  ledge  was  hardly  five  deepest  gloom.  At  length,  we  ceased 
feet,  so  that  we  preferred  arranging  even  to  watch  this  interesting  spectacle, 
ourselves  longitudinally.  Some  can-  and  gradually  dropped  asleep,  witli  tha 
vass  was  siretched  over  the  poles,  the  comtortable  conviction,  that  we  need  not 
straw  was  spread  on  the  ground,  and  leave  our  beds  at  a  very  early  period, 
the  blankets  upon  it,  iind  thus  we  since  it  must  be  some  hours  at  least  be- 
prepared  to  pass  a  very  comfortable  fore  the  snow  would  he  fit  to  support 
night  ;  but  scarcely  had  we  got  under  our  weight.  The  prospect  in  the 
cover  than  it  began  to  rain,  and  in  about  morning  was  dreary  enough  ;  a  thick 
an  hour  we  had  a  violi-nt  thunderstorm,  fog  shrouding  from  our  view  all  the 
which  continued,  with  but  little  inter-  neighbouring  heights,  as  well  as  every 
mission,  during  the  whole  night.  Tliis  thing  below  lis.  Our  situation  resem- 
made  us  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  bled  that  ot  some  shipwrecked  mariners, 
had  been  over-ruied  by  the  guides  to  whom  the  morning  finds  sheltered  on 
halt  here  for  the  night  ;  for  Dr.  Hamel,  some  precipitous  rock  in  the  ii)idst  of 
fearful  lest,  by  the  present  arrangement,  the  sea.  Aittr  a  few  minutes  spent  in 
be  should  not  have  sufficient  time  on  contemplating  our  position,  and  specu- 
the  summit  for  his  experiments,  had  laiing  on  the  chances  of  exiricatnig  our- 
proposed  our  mounting  still  higher,  selves  trom  it^  we  all  agreed  in  poslpon- 
The  guides  expressed  great  reluctance  ing  the  discussion  till  after  breakfast, 
to  leave  the  Grand  Mulet,  telling  us,  for  which  we  now  felt  a  strong  appetite, 
that  h'gher  up  there  was  no  shelter  for  Having  kindled  our  charcoal,  and  boiled 
us  against  the  avalanches,  which  might  some  portable  soup,  which  reminded 
fall  during  the  night,  and  thus  indu-  me  strongly  of  melted  glue,  though  on 
ced  us  to  remain.  After  all  our  labour  that  occasicui  we  all  rated  it  to  be  excel- 
for  so  many  hours,  wedid  not  Iee4  much  lent,  and  desj.atched  two  more  of  the 
fatigued,  which  we  attributed  to  the  roasted  fowls,  we  felt  quite  recruited, 
bracing  air  of  the  mountain.  The  and  ready  for  any  attempt  except  that 
storm  preventing  us  from  making  the  of  returning,  at  the  very  thought  of 
promised  display  of  fire  works  to  the  which  our  s()irits  revolted.  'I'iie  way 
ladies  below,  we  were  obliged  to  con-  was  now  equally  dangerous  to  advance 
tent  ourselves  with  drinking  their  healths  or  retreat  ;  or  rather  the  latter,  on  exam- 
in  some  excellent  Burgundy  ;  but  we  iuation,  was  found  impossible  ;  and  it 
found  one  bottle  ot  this  heat  us  so  much,  was  soon  too  late  to  proceed  upwards, 
that  we  did  not  venture  upon  any  more  since  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  return 
witliout  first  diluting  it  with  water,  to  the  same  rock  to  sleep,  so  that  at 
The  novelty  of  our  situation,  and  our  length,  we  made  up  our  minds  to  pass 
great  flow  of  spirits,  occasioned  partly,  another  night  in  our  present  bivouac. 
no  doubt,  by  the  Burgundy,  left  us  lit-  It  was  long  before  we  could  acquiesce 
tie  inclination  for  sleep  for  sonrie  hours,  in  the  necessity  of  spending  the  whole 
These  were  spent  in  lisieiiiuj  alternate-  day  on  the  suminit  of  the  Grand  Mu- 
ly  to  the  peals  of  thunder,  which  seem-  let.  The  space  allotted  us  was  so  con- 
ed to  hover  round  us,  and  the  roaring  fined,  and  the  arrangement  of  our 
avalani  hes,  now  near,  novv  more  remote,  shelter  so  inconvenient,  having  barely 
The  more  practised  ear  of  the  guides  room  enough  to  sit  upright,  that  wo 
di-tinguished  readily  between  these  were  prepared  to  encounter  any  difH- 
sounds,  which  we  were  perpetually  con-  culty,  rather  than  continue  in  our  pre- 
foundiiig.  From  an  experiment,  which  sent  situation.  Four  of  the  guides. 
Dr.  Hamel  made  with  his  electrometer,  including  our  two  leaders,  slept  under 
be  found  all  the  surrounding  atmos-  the  same  canvass  with  ourselves  ;  tha 
sphere  so  highly  charged  with  the  elec-  remaining  eight,  disposing  theinselvesm 
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clefts  of  the  rock,  the  aportures  to 
which  tlu'y  blocked  up  uilh  stones, 
were  posted  at  different  intervals  below 
us.  Diiriiif;  the  morning,  beiiig  desir- 
ous of  htrelching  my  limbs,  and  prac- 
tising a  little  climbmg  about  the  rock,  I 
paid  them  alb  a  visit,  and  conversed 
with  them  on  the  slate  of  the  weather, 
and  the  possibility  of  advancing  to  a 
point  higher  up  against  the  approach  of 
night.  This^vvas  strongly  objected  to 
by  them  all,  for  the  reasons  above  spe- 
cified. On  rejjaininj;  our  own  elevat- 
ed  post,  I  felt  quite  exhausted  for  a 
short  interval,  which  I  referred  to  the 
weakness  arising  from  the  exertions  of 
the  day  before,  but  the  g-uides  assured 
me  it  proceeded  entirely  from  the  rarity 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  had  been  expe- 
rienced by  a  party  of  themselves,  whom 
we  had  tent  a  short  distance  down- 
wards in  search  of  water.  Soon  af- 
terwards, I  saw  Pierre  Carrier  setoff  by 
himself,  in  the  directioa  of  our  as- 
cent, to  examine  the  state  of  the  fnow. 
We  followed  him  with  our  eyes  for 
above  half  a  mile,  as  he  proceeded, 
very  laboriously,  up  to  his  knees  at 
every  step  ;  and  thus  received  a  palpa- 
ble proof  of  the  impossibility  of  pro- 
ceeding further,  which  was  confirmed 
by  his  own  statement  on  his  return. 
We  had  all  received  abundant  proof 
of  the  intrepidity  and  address  of  this 
man  during  the  ascent  of  the  preceding 
day.  During  the  passage  of  the  gla- 
cier, he  was  the  oracle  of  the  party, 
being  generally  one  hundred  yards  in 
advance  to  explore  the  way,  and  carry- 
ing the  hatchet  to  make  the  steps.  Of- 
tentimes, we  discovered  him  standing, 
with  the  greatest  apparent  unconcern, 
on  some  elevated  point  of  ice,  froin 
■which  he  made  his  reconnoissance,  and 
directed  us  accordingly  by  a  motion  of 
his  hand.  On  ordinary  occasions,  he 
frequently  suffered  others  to  take  the 
lead  ;  but  1  observed    that,  on    every 


occasion  of  perplexity,  he  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  party  ;  and 
wiiile  others,  and  especially  poor  Pierre 
Balmat,  were  eloquent  in  recommend- 
ing this  or  that  passage,  a  single  word 
or  wave  of  the  hand  from  Carrier  set- 
tled the  point  at  once.  This  man  was 
by  trade  a  blacksmith,  and  did  not  ex- 
ercise the  profession  of  guide  on  com- 
mon occasions,  but  always  accompan- 
ied travellers  in  the  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc.  lie  had  already  made  the  as- 
cent eleven  times;  having  been  several 
times  with  one  or  two  other  guides, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  exploring  the 
passage.  Alas!  this  was  destined  to 
be  his  last  attempt :  but  I  must  not  an- 
ticipate. 

Shortly  after  our  arrival  on  the  Grand 
Mulet,  we  put  on  our  additional  cloth- 
ing, and  dried  our  shoes  and  stockings, 
which  v^ere  completely  saturated  with 
moisture,  from  our  long  march  over  the 
snow.  In  consequence  of  these  pre- 
cautions, we  did  not  suffer  much  from 
cold  during  the  whole  of  our  stay  ; 
for  at  night  the  canvass  being  closed, 
and  eight  persons  crowded  into  a  very 
small  compass,  we  felt  comfortable 
enough.  Our  amusements,  during  the 
day  of  our  compelled  halt,  were  very 
similar  to  those  of  a  picquet  on  an 
outpost,  which  commands  a  view  of 
the  enemy's  camp  ;  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  was  spent  in  looking  through 
an  excellent  telescope  belonging  to  M, 
Sellique,  and  in  reconnoitring  the 
ground  below.  From  our  elevated 
post,  we  saw  distinctly  the  windows  of 
our  hotel  at  the  Prieure,  and  sometimes 
fancied  we  discovered  some  one  there 
watching  us  in  a  similar  manner. 
Sometimes,  we  lounged  over  a  pam- 
phlet of  Saussure's*  ascent,  from  which 
we  gathered  that  he  had  taken  a  day 
and  a  half  to  arrive  at  our  present  sit- 
uation, accompanied  by  eighteen  guides. 
(  To  be  continued.) 


*  As  this  name  bas  already  occurred  more  tlian  once,  it  wilt  be  proper  to  inform  the  reader,  that  he  was 
a  gentleman  of  Geneva,  who,  in  Aii(;iist  1787,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc.  This  was 
the  year  following  the  first  ascent,  made  by  Dr.  Paccard.  Since  that  time,  there  have  been  five  or  six  sue. 
cessful  attempts,  amidst  a  great  number  of  failures.  During  the  course  of  thirty-three  years,  no  fatal  acci* 
denthasevei-  occurred  ;  two  accidents  only  are  inentioned,from  both  of  which  the  suffeiers  recovered. 
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(European  Magazine.) 
LIFE    ^ND    ADVENTURES    OF    GUZMAN    d'aLFAKACHE, 

OR,  THE  SPANISH  ROGUE. 

Translated  from  Le  Sage.    By  John  Henry  Brady. 

Y%/ E  congratulate    the    public    up»  and  in  the  opinion  we  have  before  ex- 

on      the    addition     which     Mr.  prer.sed,    we    must    be    understood    as 

Brady  has  made  to  their  literary  amu'e-  speaking  only  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of 

nients,  and  we  arc  delighted  to  see  our  the.  parts  which   are   wanting,  and  not 

old  friend  Guzman  in  a  modern  dress,  of  the  degree  of  encouragement   which 

This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  the  public  would  be   likely  to   give  to 

we  know  ;    it  is  written  in  so  agreeai)le  the  work  m  any  other  shape, 

and  cheerful  a  tone,  and  in  so  engaging  The    translator   Jias    preserved     the 

a  manner,   that  it  almost  makes  one  in  simplicity  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  his 

love  with  roguery,  furnishes  excuses  for  or;gin<il,    and    has  achieved    the   great 

thieving,  and  excites  pity  for  petty-larce-  difliculty  of  avoiding   any    thing     like 

Dies.   It  is  one  of  the  earliest  novelsof  its  coarseness    in   the    relation     of    things 

class,  and  appeared  shortly  afterthe  eel-  which  are  necessarily,  and  of  their  na- 

ebrated  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,   to  which  ture    vulgar  ;    in   this    instance,    as    in 

it  is  greatly  superior  in    point   of  style  many  others,  he  has  satisfactorily  shewn 

and  thought,  though  it  does   not  equal  that   he  has  caught    and  felt    the  very 

it  in  originality  and  ludicrous  situations  ;  spirit  of  his  author.      It  has  been  said 

it  rather  creates  amusement  than  laugh-  of  this  work   that   it  is  an  inferior  Gil 

ter,  and  is  more  witty  than  humourous.  Bias;  this  is  a  harsh  sentence  and  has 

We  must  beg  leave  to  difl'er  with  tlie  been   passed    we  think    rather  hastily, 

translator  in  the  opinion   which  he  ex-  The  comparison  is  not  fair,  for  it  should 

presses  of  the    excellence    of   M.    Le  be  remembered  that  without  the  bene- 

Sage  s  edition,    and    from    which    his  fit    of    Guzman's    example    our   good 

own  translation  has  been  made.     We  friend    of  Santillane    would    probably 

prefer     the    elder    impressions  ;    those  have  never  seen  the  light.      The   llal- 

which  contain  the  delightful  moral   re-  ians  prefer   Guarini's   Pastoral   to   that 

flections,   full   of   energetic    satire,   the  of  Tasso,   although  it  is  confessed  that 

very  marrow,  as  we  think,  of  the  book,  the  former  is  indebted  to  the  latter  for 

■ — those  parts  in   which  the  power   of  the  very  charms,  which  have  conferred 

the  author's  mind   is  seen  through  the  its  superiority.       The  trite  objection  to 

travestimento    which     he    assumes     in  works  ot  this  nature  has  been,  that  vice 

the    progress    of    his    narration, — and  is  rendered  too  alluring  ;    but  until  it 

which  like  the  introductory  chapters   to  can  be  proved  that  no  good  is  derived 

each   book   of  Fielding's  Tom  Jones,  from    the  exposure  of  crime    and  ab- 

are  worth  all   the  rest.      Le  Sage   was  surdity,   and,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 

compelled   in   his   translation    to  adapt  work  before  us,   the  consequent  misery 

himself  to  the  taste  of  the  public,  and  and  inconvenience  which  are  produced 

he  had  no  more  the  uncontrolled  exer-  by   them,  we  nnist  be  allowed  to  ap- 

cise  of  his  own  good    taste  in  this  in-  plaud  «  species   of   writing  which  has 

stance,  than  he  had  in  the  composition  been  dignified  by  the  most  acute,    and 

of  the   absurd    pantomimes    which    he  not  the  least  virtuous  of  those  authors, 

wrote   with   d'Orueval  for  the  Theatre  whom  we  venerate  as  the  honour  and 

de  la  St.  Laurent.      The  consequence  ornament  of  our  race, 

of  this   was  tiie  castrated  and  inferior  Guzman    is    descended  of  a  rather 

edition    now     so   common,    and  from  equivocal   stock  ;  his  fathers,  for  he  is 

which    Mr.   Brady  has    executed    his  so  fortunate    as  to  have  two,  die,  his 

present  translation.     However  we  dis-  mother    is  reduced,  and  he  resolves  to 

approve  of  this,  we  bear  testimony  to  seek  his  fortune  ;  he   elopes  from   his 

*he  fidelity   and  spirit  with  which  this  home  at  Seville,  and  travels  in  compa- 

gentlenaan  has  discharged   his  task, —  ny  with  a  muleteer,  to  Cazalla. 
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"  Behold  me  now,  friendly  reader, 
in  the  best  inn  at  Cazalla,  twelve 
leaizues  fronri  Seville  ;  where  the  nnoney 
I  had  left  was  suffirient  to  pay  for  a 
good  supper  and  a  good  bed  to  lie 
down  on.  Instead,  liowever,  of  enjoy- 
ing a  profound  sleep,  whicii  sucn  ex- 
cellent fare  was  calculated  to  procure 
me,  the  state  of  my  affairs  presented  it- 
self to  my  imagination  with  a  tiioiisand 
distressing  thoughts,  and  prevented  me 
from  sleeping  a  wink  the  whole  ot  the 
night.  Hitherto,  said  !  to  myself,  I 
have  always  had  plenty  lo  eat  and 
drink.  But  this  will  now  soon  he 
over;  when  a  man  has  bread  to  eat  he 
may  support  him.sell  under  any  afiiu;- 
tion.  'Tis  well  to  have  a  father.  'Tis 
well  to  have  a  mother  ;  but  nothirtg 
is  to  be  compared  to  a  good  bellyful. 

"  Necessity  with  her  heretic  visage 
now  stared  me  full  in  the  face,  and  oc- 
casioned the  most  terrible  apprehensions 
in  my  mind  ;  I  would  gladly  have  re- 
turned to  Seville,  had  I  not  considered 
that  money  was  quite  as  necessary  'o 
repair  my  folly,  as  to  pursue  my  for- 
tune, -I  could  compare  myself  to  noth- 
ing but  some  half-starved  cur,  who 
having  lost  his  way,  finds  himself  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  larger  dogs 
barking  and  growling  at  him  on  all 
siiles:  in  addition  to  this,  how  could  I, 
without  shame,  return  to  my  mother's 
hou'se  alter  having  left  it  with  so  much 
resolution.  *  *  *  *  This  last 
consideration  was  suffielent  to  deter- 
mine me  not  to  return  to  Seville,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  I  was  not  less  concern- 
ed that  1  must  stop  when  I  was  in  so 
fair  a  way.  A  point  of  honour  then 
seized  me,  and  I  resolved  to  c:oiUinue 
my  journey,  abandoning  ny<elf  to 
Providence.  1  took  tlie  direct  road  to 
Madrid,  the  ordinary  residence  of  our 
Kings,  hoping  to  «ee  something  of  the 
court,  which  I  had  been  told  was  most 
brilliant,  from  the  grjeat  number  of  no- 
blemen that  composed  it,  and  above  all 
from  the  presence  of  a  young  King 
newly  married." 

Hunger  reduced  him  to  become  an 
innkeeper's  servant,  for  a  short  time,  yet 
ambition  "  pricks  him  on"  to  Madrid, 
where  he  takes  up  the  trade  of  a  beg- 


gar, and  afterwards  assistant  to  the 
cook  of  a  nobleman.  In  this  office  he 
exercises  his  talent  for  thievery,  m  com- 
mon with  all  the  other  persons  of  the 
establishment,  but  not  with  equal  suc- 
cess. 

"  For  my  own  part,  being  but  a 
small  sparrow-hawk,  I  waited  patiently 
until  the  kites  and  other  larger  birds  of 
prey  had  their  talons  full;  in  the  mean- 
time, however,  my  hands  itched  so  im- 
moderately, that  I  could  not  refrain 
fram  dipping  into  a  basket  of  eggs,  and 
slipt  half  a  dozen  of  them  into  my 
pocket. 

"  111  luck  still  pursued  me  ;  ray  mas- 
ter saw  me  ;  and  wishing  to  establish 
the  reputation  of  an  honest  man  and 
zealous  servant  at  my  expense,  in  die 
presence  of  so  many  of  the  house  ser- 
vants, he  came  up  to  me  with  a  savage 
countenance,  and  gave  me  such  a  kick, 
that  he  lay  me  sprawling  on  the  ground, 
and  as  I  hap[)eried  to  fall  on  that  side 
where  1  had  the  pocketful  of  egg?, 
they  all  broke  and  made  an  omelet 
which  ran  down  my  thighs,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  company  present, 
with  the  exception  of  my  u'aster,  who 
still  looked  very  serious,  and  adding 
menaces  and  reprouc  hes  to  insult,  told 
mei  that  he  would  leach  me  to  steal  in 
so  great  a  lord's  house.  I  was  so  en- 
raged at  the  behaviour  of  this  rascally 
couk  towards  me,  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  I  relrained  from  answering, 
that  nobody,  indeed,  could  teach  me 
better  than  himself;  and  that  those 
eggs,  for  which  he  had  chastised  me, 
were  laid  by  the  fowls  he  had  ordered 
me  to  carry  home  to  his  house  the  night 
before  ;  but  I  held  my  tongne  and 
thereby  est-aped  any  further  kicking, 
with  which  so  laconic  an  an.swer  would 
certaiidy  have  been  rewarded.  Take 
lesson  from  my  behaviour  on  this  oc- 
casion, reader,  if  you  happen  to  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  recollect  it,  when  you 
feel  desirous  to  show  your  wit  by  some 
satirical  speech  which  may  be  of  ill 
consequence  to  vou  in  your  luture  well- 
fare." 

Another  iinlutky  accident  causes 
him  to  quit  his  master,  and  he  becomes 
a  beggar,  once  more,   a  thief  he  is  by 
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constitution.  He  gues  oa  duping  and 
being  duped  for  some  time,  vvlien,  be- 
ing st'ivant  to  an  officer,  he  plays  off 
one  of  his  most  haretaeed  rogiieiies  up- 
on a  jeweller  of  Barcelonia. 

The  oiiicer  is  in  want  of  money,  and 
is  about  10  pari  with  a  valuable  reliqua- 
ry. Guzman  dissuades  him,  prouiising 
to  procure  him  the  rash  without  so 
disagreeal)le  an  expedieut.  He  tells 
the  btory  thus: 

"  I  went  to  the  first  jeweller's  I  could 
meet,  who,  fortunately  for  me  was  well 
known  in  the  city  as  a  nottd  usurer. 
I  asked  him  if  he  was  inclined  to  pur- 
chase a  fine  Reliquary  ;  I  shewed  it 
him,  and  could  easily  perceive  that  he 
liked  it  very  well,  although  he  pietend- 
ed  not  to  think  much  of  it. 

"  He  looked  at  it  on  all  sides,  and 
after  having  examined  it  minutely,  ask- 
ed me  what  I  would  have  for  it.  I 
told  him  two  hundred  crowns  ;  and 
though  that  was  not  half  its  value,  the 
old  usurer  pretended  to  be  quite  aston- 
ished at  such  a  price,  and  began  to  tell 
me  that  the  gold  was  by  no  means  of 
the  finest  quality.  Besides  which  he 
found  great  fault  with  the  workmanship, 
as  well  as  with  the  diamonds:  never- 
theless, he  offered  me  one  half,  and  I 
was  surprised  iu  my  turn.  That  will 
not  do,  cried  I  :  you  take  advantage  of 
niy  situation  ;  but  distressed  as  I  am 
for  money,  I  declare  that  you  shall  not 
have  it  for  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
crowns. 

"  He  still  continued  to  make  so  ma- 
ny objections,  that  I  was  at  last  content- 
ed to  conclude  the  bargain  at  a  hundred 
and  twenty,  and  he  requested  me  to  ac- 
company him  to  his  shop  to  receive  the 
money.  'I'his  I  refused,  telling  bim  that 
I  expected  a  person  to  meet  me  on  the 
quay,  and,  therefore,  could  not  leave  it ; 
that  il  he  would  return  home  and  pro- 
cure the -.um  agreed  on,  he  would  find 
me  again  in  the  same  place.  The  jew- 
eller, finding  that  I  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  accompany  him,  and  be- 
ing ap|)rehensive  thi't  the  person  whom 
I  expected  might  be  another  jeweller, 
wliom  I  had  appointed  to  meet  on  the 
game  subject,  ran  home  with  great  haste, 
lest  he  should  be  deprived  of  ^is  bar- 
gaia  before  hid  returu. 


"  The  old  rogue  soon  returned  to 
me  again  quite  out  of  breath,  bringinjj 
with  him  in  a  small  bag  the  hundred 
and  twenty  crowns,  which  he  counted 
into  my  hand.  1  lequested  the  bag  of 
him  in  which  I  put  the  money,  .md 
offered  him  in  exchange  the  pur.-e  that 
the  Reliquary  was  kept  in  ;  but  affect- 
ing to  find  great  difficulty  in  untying 
the  strings,  which  I  had  purposely  well 
fastened,  I  snatched,  as  though  from 
impatience,  a  knife  which  I  observed  in 
a  sheath  at  his  girdle,  and  cut  them 
asunder.  Although  this  action  seesned 
to  surprise  him  a  little,  he  was  so  far 
from  guessing  the  cause  that  he  depart- 
ed and  walked  towards  home,  well  sat- 
isfied with  his  purchase,  and  very  far 
from  suspecting  the  snare  that  I  had 
laid  for  him. 

"  After  liaving  allowed  him  to  pro- 
ceed a  few  steps,  I  beckoned  to  one  of 
my  comrades,  as  great  a  rogue  as  my- 
self, whom  I  had  stationed  near  at  hand 
oO  as  to  be  ready  when  called  for,  and 
desired  him  to  carry  the  crowns  to  our 
captain  :  then  I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could 
after  my  jeweller,  for  I  had  not  lost 
sight  of  him,  and  overtook  him  at  a 
part  where  the  roads  met,  where  there 
happened  to  be  some  soldiers  assem- 
bled, to  whom  I  pointed  him  out,  cry- 
ing aloud,  stop  thief,  fellow  soldiers, 
stop  thief !  for  God's  sake  stop  that  old 
rascal  there,  who  has  just  robbed  me, 
let  him  not  escape  !  The  soldiers,  some 
of  whom  belonged  to  our  own  compa- 
ny, stopped  the  poor  jeweller  imnnedi- 
ately,  asking  him  how  he  had  given  me 
cause  to  complain  thus  of  him.  He 
was  at  first  so  bewildered  with  fear  and 
astonishment,  that  he  had  not  the  pow- 
er of  uttering  a  word.  Had  he  spok- 
en, however,  it  would  not  have  availed 
him,  for  his  voice  would  have  been 
drowned  by  that  of  his  accuser  ;  nobody 
was  to  l)e  heard  hut  myself,  who  kept 
up  a  continued  roar ;  and  to  make  more 
impcession  on  the  soldiers,  I  tell  dowB 
on  my  knees  belore  them,  and  forcing 
some  tears  iiito  my  '  eyes,  implored 
their  assistance. 

"Gentlemen,  said  I,  you  see  before 
you  in  that  old  rogue  one  of  the  great- 
est hypocrites  in  Spain  ;  I  chanced  just 
now  to  be  standing  by  him  on  the  quay, 
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where  be  remarked  ihat  I  had  a  purse 
in  my  bosom,  and  asked  me  what  was 
in  it.'  a  Reliquary,  answered  I,  whicli 
my  master  the  captain  accidentally  lelt 
at  the  bed's  head  tliis  morning,  and 
that  I  have  taken  care  of  to  give  it 
to  him  Uirain  ;  upon  this,  the  old  rascal 
whom  you  have  secured,  requesting  me 
in  a  civil  manner  to  shew  it  to  him, 
telling  me  iliat  he  was  a  goldsmith  and 
was  curious  in  jewels.  I.  satisfied  his 
curiosity,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would 
dispose  of  this  Reliquary.  That  can- 
not be,  said  [,  for.  it  is  my  master's ;  at 
the  same  time  I  replaced  it  in  my  purse 
which  was  tied  to  my  button  ;  where- 
upon my  thief,  while  he  amused  me 
with  words,  drew  forth  a  knife  which 
he  had  in  a  sheath  at  his  girdle,  and 
suddenly  cut  the  strings,  the  ends  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen.  Take  the 
trouble,  gentlemen  of  searching  him,  I 
beg  of  you,  added  I,  and  you  will 
find  the  purse  containing  the  jewel 
somewhere  about  his  person,  for  I  have 
followed  him  so  closely,  that  he  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  otherwise 
disposing  of  it. 

"The  soldiers  instantly  began  to 
search  him  ;  they  drew  forth  the  purse 
containing  the  Reliquary  from  his  bos- 
om where  he  had  plactd  it,  and  per- 
ceiving that  the  strings  had  really  been 
cut,  they  no  longer  doubted  the  gold- 
smith's guilt:  in  vain  did  he  protest 
and  swear  that  1  had  sold  it  him  ;  they 
would  not  believe  him,  it  being  so  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  an  old  and  ex- 
perienced jeweller  could  consent  to  pur- 
chase so  rich  a  Reliquary  of  a  young 
soldier,  without  suspecting  that  it  must 
have  been  stolen.  Once  more,  cried 
the  accused,  I  assure  you  that  I  paid 
this  young  man  for  the  Reliquary  a 
hundred  and  twenty  crov\'ns  in  gold 
which  I  reckoned  into  his  hand,  and 
v\hich  he  must  now  have  about  him  : 
you  have  only  to  search  him  also  to 
find  these  gold  coins  which  I  paid  him 
only  a  few  minutes  since.  The  sol- 
diers, to  satisfy  him,  rummaged  my 
pockets  out  ;  and  finding  no  money 
about  me,  they  began  to  revile  him 
most  unmercifully  and  even  to  beat 
him.     Nevertheless,  as  he  insisted  on 


being  conducted  to  a  judge,  they  car- 
ried us  both  before  one. 

"  Here  I  related  my  case  in  the  same 
manner  as  I  had  reported  it  to  the  sol- 
diers, who,  upon  being  interrogated 
by  the  judge,  said  more  than  sufficient 
to  convince  him  that  the  jeweller  had 
really  seized  this  Reliquary  from  me  by 
force  ;  in  addition  to  which,  this  citizen 
being  so  well  known  as  a  covetous  man, 
who  would  not  scruple  at  a  trifle,  they 
were  the  more  disposed  to  think  him 
guilty.  The  magistrate,  however,  out 
of  consideration  for  his  family,  which 
consisted  of  some  of  the  first  persons 
in  the  city,  was  content  to  reprimand 
him  severely,  and  delivered  the  jewel 
into  my  hands  again,  desiring  me  to 
carry  it  to  my  master,  which  1  did  im- 
mediately." 

Dismissed  by  his  master,  who  is 
alarmed  at  the  exercise  of  liis  talents, 
Guzman  resolves  to  go  to  Genoa  to 
visit  his  father's  relations.  He  arrives 
there  ragged  and  starving,  and  is  re- 
pulsed by  them  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt. One  of  them,  a  cunning  old 
man,  resolves  to  get  rid  of  this  trouble- 
some poor  cousin,  and  he  accomplishes 
it  in  the  following  manner. 

"  One  evening  I  met  a  venerable 
looking  old  man,  who  accosted  me  in 
a  polite  and  insinuating  manner  :  my 
son,  said  he,^  is  it  not  you  who  have 
reason  to  complain  of  certain  tilled 
personaires  who  have  not  chosen  to 
acknowli'dge  you  fcjr  one  of  their  noble 
blood  ?  1  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
and  told  him  who  was  my  father.  I 
recollect  him  well,  replied  the  old  man, 
and  there  are  certainly  in  this  city  sev- 
eral of  the  principal  nobles  who  are  bis 
relations,  I  can  even  introduce  you 
to  a  banker  who  must  have  been  a  most 
intimate  friend  of  your  father's,  and 
who  to-morrow,  for  it  is  too  late  to-day, 
will,  I  doubt  not,  be  hapjjy  to  satisfy 
you  in  every  particular  concerning  your 
family.  In  the  mean  time,  continued 
he,  come  and  take  up  your  lodging  at 
my  house  :  I  feel  quite  indignant  at  the 
behaviour  of  your  cousins  towards  you, 
who  ought  rather  to  have  received  you 
with  the  greatest  affection  :  but  follow 
me,  and  be  assured  that  the  banker  will 
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put  it  in  your  power  to  be  fully  avenged  with  the  others  in  magnificenct?.    Front 

of  them  for  their  hard-heariedness.  thence  we  entered  a  gallery  wliich  led 

"  I  aeceptid  the  old  man's  offer  of  a  into   a    tine    chamber,   in   which   there 

lodging  in  his  house  by  retnrning  thanks  was  a  very  rich  bed  with  superb  tapes- 

to  heaven  for  so  fortunate  a  rencounter,  try.     You  see  your  chamber,  said  Aq- 

His  appearance  was  such  that  1  did  not  tonio  Maria,  and   the  bed  that  is  des- 

in  the  least  mistrust   him.       He   had   a  lined    for    yon  ;     none  are  allowed  to 

good  natured  serious  air,  his  bald  head  sleep   here,   but  princes  and  some  lew 

and   white  beard  rendering  his   ajipear-  ot  my  master's  nearest  relatives, 

ance  truly  venerable  ;    he  walked  with  "  After   having   allowed  nie  to  ad= 

a  staff,  and  wore  a  long  robe;    in  fact,  mire  the  richness  of  the  furniture  for  a 

I  looked  upon  him  as  another  St.  P.ml.  while,  this   servant  offered  to    undress 

When  we  arrived  at  his   house,   which  me,   but   I   declined   his   assistance   for* 

appeared  to  me  like  a  magiiifiivni  hotel,  very    good    reasons;     my  ragged  shirt 

a   servant  came  to  meethini  to  take  off  was   by  no  mt-ans    in  a  state  to  be  ex- 

his  long  robe  :   but   the  old   gentleman  hibited  :    and  in  addition   to   this,  the 

from  au  exr-ess  of  poliieness  would   not  rest  of  luy  clothes  were  now  of  so  very 

part  with  it,  but  sent  the  servant  away,  fine  a  texture,  that  they  required  a  hand 

after   having  commuiiicated  something  more    interested    in   their  welhire   than 

to  him  ill   Italian,   which  was  so  much  his    was,  to   tak^  them    off  delicately, 

He-.rew   to   me.       He  then  conducted  Either  through  malice,  however,  or  that 

me  into  a  large  parlour,  where  we  con-  he  thou;rht  I  declined  his  good  nalured 

versed  concerning  the  affairs  of  Spain  off-r  merely  from  politeness,  he  return- 

lor  above  an  hour,  and  from  them   pro-  ed    to   the  charge,  and  seeining  deter- 

ceeded  insensibly  to  those  of  our  own  mined  to   assist   me    in     spite  of    my 

family,  respecting  which  he  seemed  ex-  tt^eth,   he  caught  hold   of  ine  and  drew 

tremely  curious,    questioning    me  more  off  one  of  my  sleeves  so  suddenly,  that 

particularly    concerning    my   mother  ;  had  1  not  prevented  him  with  my  other 

and   I  answered  him  in  the  inost  cau-  hand,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  torn 

tious  manner.      This  discourse  was  be-  it  to  pieces.      I  then  entreated   him  in  a 

ginning  to  grow  tedious,  when  the  ser-  peevish  tone   to    leave   me  to  my  rest, 

vant  returned  ;  they  had  another  short  and  he  prevented  my   further  anger   by 

conversaiion  together  in   Italian,    which  desistiiiij  as  I  desired.      I  retired  to  the 

I  understood  no  better  than  the  former,  side  ot  the  bed,  threw  off  my  rags  which 

But  immediately  afterwards,  the  good  were  he'd  to^jether  only  by  a  few  laces, 

old  man    addressed    himself  to    me  in  and   jumped  into   bed,     the    slieets  of 

Spanish  :  I  suppose,  said  he,  you  have  of  which    were  clean  and  completely    per- 

course  supped,  you  must  be  weary  and  fumed.      Ttiis   done,  I  told  the  servant 

it  is  time  to  be  a  bed.      We  shall  meet  he  might  take  away  the  candle.      I  am 

again  in   the  morning.       Then   turning  not  so    inconsiderate,    replied    he  :     it 

to   his  servant :     Antonia  Maria,   coii-  would   be  the  means  of  causing  you  to 

tinned  he,  shew    this  gentleman  to  the  pass  a  very  uneasy  night,  for  it  is   very 

linest  chamber  in  the  house.  common  for  large  bats,   which  are  very 

"  I   had    much   inore    inclination   to  numerous  in    this   country,  to  conceal 

eat  than  to  sleep,  for  I  was  literally  half  them«elves  in  chambers  with  so  lofty  a 

dying   with  hunger  ;     having   unlortu-  ceiling,  and  you  will  be  much  disturb- 

iiately  dined  very  sparingly  at   my   inn  ed    by   them    if   you    remain     without 

that  day,   for  my  f>istole  was  just  at  an  light.      Add  to  this,  continued  he,  there 

end.      That  I  might  not,  houever,  pre-  are  certain  evil  spirits  that  frequent  the 

sume  upon    the  goodness   of   an    host  principal  houses  in  this  city,  by  whom 

who  seemed  so  disposed  to   be   of  ser-  you  will  infallibly  l)e  tormented,  if  you 

vice  to  me,  I  followed  his  servant  as  if  neglect   to  keep   lighted  candles  in  the 

I  had  a  good  bellyful,  and  was  carried  rooin,   the    brightness   of   which,  it   is 

through  an   enfilade  of  seven  or   eight  said,  they  are   afraid  of.      He  told  me 

rooms  paved  with  alabaster,  each  vying  all  this  tale  with  an  ingenuous  air,  aud  1 
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listened  to  him  with  all  the  credulity  of  cceiirred  to  me  at  the  moment.  Bat 
an  iiilant,  instead  of  mistru><tiit^  this  had  I  offered  up  some  pruyers  they 
Antonio  Maria,  whose  knavi-ih  coim-  would  have  been  equally  unavailing. 
tenauce  on^jhi  to  have  been  sufficient  These  apparitions  were  not  to  be  driv- 
to  have  excited  my  suspicions.  en  from  their  purpose  ;  exorcisms  even 

"  No  sooner  had  lie  left  the  chamber,  would  have  been  useless,  fOr  the  devils 
than  1  £^ot  out  of  bed  and  bolted  the  that  I  had  to  deal  with  had  been  bap- 
door,  less  from  fear  of  being  robbed,  tized.  They  placed  me  in  one  of  my 
than  in  the  hope  of  thus  securing  myself  blankets,  and  each  taking  a  corner  be- 
from  the  persecution  of  the  aforesaid  gan  to  toss  me  in  the  air  with  such  vi- 
spirits.  Considering  mvself  then  in  olence,  that  they  threw  me  to  the  ceil- 
pertcct  safely,  I  lay  down  again,  and  ing  at  every  toss,  against  which  I  ex- 
reflncted  on  the  benevolence  of  my  veil-  pected  every  moment  that  either  my 
eral)le  landlord.  So  far  from  sus|)ect-  head  or  one  of  my  arms  would  have 
ing  him  of  airy  bad  design,  which,  had  been  broken.  But  they  "contented 
I  possessed  a  little  more  experience,  I  themselves  with  only  bruising  me, 
should  not  have  failed  to  have  done,  I  though  tiiey  did  not  cease  to  make  me 
represented  to  myself  that  he  could  be  vault  in  this  manner  until  ihey  were 
no  other  than  one  of  my  nearest  rela-  completely  fatigued, or  rather  until  their 
lives,  who  had  not  chosen  to  make  noses  intormed  them  that  my  tear  grew 
himself  known  to  me  over  night,  that  laxitive.  They  then  placed  me  in  bed 
he  might  surprise  me  the  more  agreea-  again,  covered  me  over  as  they  found 
bly  in  the  morning.  I  would  lay  a  nie,  extinguished  the  light,  and  vanish- 
good  wager,  said  I  to  myself,  that  when  ed  the  same  way  as  they  had  entered. 
I  wake  to-morrow  morning,  I  shall  "  In  this  pitiable  condition  I  remain- 
find  a  tailor  in  waiting  to  take  measure  ed  until  day-bieak  ;  and  with  the  most 
of  me  for  a  tine  suit  of  clothes.  I  may  dreadful  sensation  of  fear  still  on  my 
rest  assured  that  in  future  I  shall  never  mind,  I  made  an  effort  to  get  up  with 
want  for  any  thing,  and  that  I  have  not  the  intention  of  hastening  as  quickly  as 
lost  my  labour  in  coming  to  Italy,  pc^ssible  out  of  a  house  where  the  du- 
Flattered  by  these  agreeable  tliouijhts,  ties  of  hospitality  had  been  so  scurvily 
my  senses  were  beguiled  by  degrees  in-  fulfilled.  But  1  could  not  rise,  or  dress 
to  most  profound  sleyp.  myself   without  the   greatest    difficulty 

"  Although  Antonio  Maria  had  told  aud  pain,  the  cause  of  which  I  could 
me  that  the  evil  spirits  were  so  averse  not  remember  without  bestowing  a 
to  lijilit,  my  candles  did  not  secure  me  thousand  curses  on  the  old  rascal  who 
from  the  persecutions  of  four  figures  in  had  caused  me  to  be  thus  cruelly  treat- 
the  shape  of  so  many  devils  who  en-  ed.  He  no  longer  seemed  to  me  that 
tered  my  chamber.  It  was  some  time  personage  so  worthy  of  veneration,  no 
before  I  heard  the  noise  created  by  longer  that  benevolent  ciiaracter,  the 
these  demons  ;  but  as  it  was  very  far  meeting  with  wliom  had  so  much  de- 
from  their  intention  to  respect  my  re-  lighted  me,  but  an  old  sorcerer,  destin- 
pose,  they  advanced  towards  the  bed,  ed  to  be  damned  from  the  creation  of 
drew  the  curtains,  two  of  them  seized     the  world. 

me  by  the  arms,  and  the  other  two  by  "  Be  ore  I  quitted  the  chamber,  I  was 
the  leg*,  and  drairaed  me  out  of  bed.  curious  to  know  how  these  malignant 
At  length  I  awoke;  and  finding  my-  spirits  could  have  entered  it.  1  first  ex- 
self  thus  dangling  in  the  air  in  the  ainined  the  door,  and  finding  it  still 
clutches  of  four  devils,  I  was  so  terri-  bolted  asl  had  left  it  before  1  fell  asleep, 
bly  frightened,  that  I  was  more  dead  I  could  not  reasonably  imagine  that 
than  alive.  They  were  each  habited  they  had  found  their  way  to  me  by  that 
exactly  as  thedevil'is  represented  ;  huge  means.  But  having  lilted  up  the  hang- 
long  tails,  fn;z:htful  vizards,  and  horns  ing,  I  perceived  a  large  window  cover- 
on  their  heads.  I  had  ju-^t  sufficient  ed  by  them,  which  opened  into  the  gal- 
sense  remaining  in  me  to  invoke  the  lery.  This  was  still  open,  the  ap()ari- 
assistance  of  some  tiaiiils,  whose  names    tious  oot    having  takeu  the   trouble  to 
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close  it  after  them.  T  made  not  tlie  least 
noise,  lest  there  should  be  soinethint^ 
still  ill  reserve  ior  ine,  and  thouj^lit  of 
nothii)<j  but  how  to  extricate  my>e!f 
from  this  cursed  place.  I  liad  already 
lefi  the  room  with  this  view,  when  1 
met  Antonio  Maria  in  the  gallery,  who 
informed  me  that  his  master  was  wait- 
ing for  me  at  the  nearest  chuich.  All 
the  answer  I  made  was  to  request  him 
to  shi'w  me  to  the  street-door  which  he 
did  witii  as  much  sang-froid  as  if  he  had 
not  been  one  of  the  goblins  who  had 
amused  themselves  at  my  expense.  I 
was  no  sooner  got  out  ot  doors,  than  I 
scampered  off  as  if    I  had  r.ot  a  bruise 


about  me.  What  wonderful  strength 
is  imparted  by  le^r  I  I  ran  as  last  as 
my  legs  would  carry  mc." 

Poor  Guzman  has  an  opportunity  in 
the  end  of  severely  retaliating  upon  his 
Genoese  relations,  and  upon  the  old 
gentleman  in  |>arlicnlar.  He  becomes 
subsequently  servant  to  an  Au)bass-ador, 
a  Gambler,  Swindler,  Banker,  and  hav- 
ing in  the  course  ol  his  adventures  per- 
hirmed  some  of  the  most  notable  tours 
de  main,  he  closes  his  brilliant  career  by 
being  condemned  to  the  gailies.  He  is 
afterwards  released  as  a  rewaid  for  dis- 
covering a  conspiracy,  and  promise?  "  to 
amend  and  live  better  lor  the  future," 
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nPHE  gently  satirical  production 
which  constitutes  the  principal  por- 
tion of  this  volume,  leads  us  through 
the  most  noted  gaming  haunts  of  Par- 
is ;  and  while  it  interests  by  its  oi)ser- 
vation  of  scenes,  not  (thank  heaven  !) 
too  familiar  to  British  minds,  and 
amuses  by  its  sparkling  turns  of  epi- 
gram and  humour,  fails  not  to  fulfil  tl:e 
much  higher  duty  of  drawing  sound 
moral  instruction  from  the  matter  of  its 
subject. 

Tile  cantos  of  Range  et  Noir  are 
addressed  to  The  Game,  The  Palais 
Roijal,  Frescuti,  The  Suloon,  The 
Sharper,  and  The  Guilloline  ;  the  lat- 
ter rather  disconnected  from  its  five 
brethren,  which  might  easily  have  been 
avoided  by  making  desperate  Play  the 
cause  of  the  catastrophe  which  it  so 
aff'ctingly  paints. 

The  poem  sets  out  with  a  compar- 
ison between  Truth  and  Champagne, 
and  pounces  at  once  on  the  game  of 
Rouge  et  Noir,  of  which 

'Tis  said  wlien  any  told  Napoleon 

Tliat  such,  or  such  a  man,  had  talents,  or 

Whose  depth  of  head  might  be  depended  on 

In  mathematics,  diplomacy,  war. 

Or  any  thing',  in  sliort,  in  which  he  shone — 

He  answered—"  Can  he  ivin  at  Rouge  et  Noir  P' 

His  keen  eye  finishing  the  phrase—"  if  so. 

He  does  what  no  one  else  can  do,  you  know." 

Tlie  table,  and  method  of  playing^ 
are  next  described. 


The  board  is  like  a  billiard  table, 
Exoliidi'.ig  cushions,  side  and  centre  pockets. 
Round  whicli  as  many  crush  as  well  are  able. 
With  eyes  like  candles  winking  in  their  sockets, 
And  talking,  like  tlie  gentlemen  of  Babel, 
In   various  dialects— as  for  their  talk,  it's 
Not  quite  so  loud,  because  they  must  not  clamour 
Like  those  old  worthies  learning  their  new  grammar. 
***** 

And,  right  across  the  centre  of  tlie  table, 
'Tween  these  supposed  divisions,  is  a  space 
Devoted  to  the  dealers  (rather  sable 
Because  some  bj.ack  morocco  sheets  the  place}, 
And  nothing  short  of  leather  would  be  able 
To  stand  the  wear  and  tear,  in  any  case : 
There  shiiies  the  bcnque !  but  cease,  ye  Jasons,cease — 
They're  fjeec'd   themselves  who  seek  that  golden 
fleece  ! 

Mid  glitterii^g  heaps  of  loose  uncounted  gold. 
Are  ranged  enough  of  packed  rouleaus,  en  masse. 
To  bribe  a  borough  ;  mille franc  notes,  I  am  bold 
To  say,  would  stuff  a  patent  camp  mattrass  ; 
Najts,  Louis,  and  Joachims,  you  behold — 
(For  any  head  on  honest  coin  will  jOc^^,) 
With  rows  of  silver  which  you  scarce  could  span — 
'  That  pale  and  common  drudge  'tween  man  and  man. 

Four  grave  conductors  at  the  boaixt  preside, 

Who  take  their  seats  in  couples,  vis-n-vii  ; 

Untouched,  untroubled,  whatsoe'er  betide — 

And  many  a  sight  of  agony  they  see. 

One  deals  the  cards  ;  the  others  are  employed 

To  pay,  or  pocket,  as  the  case  may  be  ; 

Each  brandishing  a  rake,  which  looks  quite  funny— 

Excepting;  when  it  claws  away  one's  money. 

This  pursuit  has  its  chief  seat  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  where  there  are  houses 
eternally  open  to  all  comers  who  have  a 
frauc  in  iheir  pockets  to  stake  : — 
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It  is  tlielieart  of  Pari^,  and  impels 
Warm  poison  tliii)'  lit  r  wanton  aiteiie^  ; 
The  honcycomi)  of  vice,  whose  thousand  cells 
Pouv  Ibith  the  bnz/.icg  multitude  one  set's  : — 
Loose-ti'owser'd  beaux, and  looser-inoiai'd  belles. 
With  ancient  quizzes  underneath  the  trees 
Reading  the  daily  journals,  or  conversing;; 
And,  hei-eaud  there,abiack-eycd  Grisette  nursing. 

Here  new-come  English  ladies  flock  to  stare 
At  all  the  wonders  with  their  sleepy  futes  : 
I'm  often    Wd  to  think,  I  do  declare. 
The  ugliest  come,  on  purpose  to  disi^race  us  : 
Their  clothes  toss'd  on  w  ith  pitch-forks,  as  it  were  ; 
And  ma'chiiig  more  like  grenadiers  than  graci s  ; 
Whilst  Paris  dames,  who  don't  approve  iheir  fashion, 
Survey  iliem  with  satirical  compassion, 

But,  now  and  then,  a  form  goes  gliding  by, 
Such  as  mit;hi  hover  round  a  poet's  dieam; 
The  cheek  of  rose,  the  large,  the  laughing  eye, 
As  blue  as  heaven— heaven  in  its  beam  ! 
Lips  that  were  made  to  smile,  and  make  us  sigh— 
And  limbs— but  t/icse  might  lead  me  from  my  theme  : 
In  short,  near  such  the  French  look  sometimes  sooty 
And  Britain  is  again  my  land  of  beauty  ! 

And.tho'  our  countrymen  dress  well  in  general. 
Some  naturally  lead  us  to  suppose 
(With  liices  that  would  compliment  a  funeral) 
They  come  to  Paris  to  wear  out  old  clothes : 
^.'he  natives  might  be  led  to  think  our  men  are  all 
As  shabby  as  themselves,  to  judge  by  those, 
gome  sport  outrageous  fashions  out  of  date — 
f  Lax  in  their  gaiters,  laxer  in  their  gait.' 

But  Siulta  somctinkes  exports  a  dandy  over — 
Or,  in  more  modern  phrase,  an  exquisite, 
(Being  delicate  they  always  cross  by  Dover) 
To  show  us  exiles  how  a  coat  should  fit. 
Now  don't  mistake,  or  think  I  mean  to  cover 
This  cast  with  ridicule— O  far  from  it ! 
I'm  told  thej  're  lady-iike  and  harmless  creatures, 
^V^tl^  something  of  hermaphroditish  featuves. 

I  Uke  to  look  at  them  !  the  cheek  of  cream, 
Toq  soft  for  love,  or  wine, or  war,  or  mirth,  to 
Disturb  into  expression  ;  eyes  whose  beam 
Js  delicate  as  wax-light :  voice  for  earth  too 
Dulcet  by  half:  such  beings  as 'twould  seem, 
A  maiden  lady  might  have  given  birth  to. 
Without  once  erring  from  her  frigid  strada. 
Or  flirting  with  a  soul,  except  her  shadow. 

You'll  know  one  by  its  stays,  screw  spurs,  perhaps 
A  lewd-sketch'd  box  that  music,  and  not  sntiif,  fills— 
To  show  the  diamond-finger  off  that  taps : 
Its  ptiny  chest  bulged  out  with  vests  and  ruffles. 
As  if  'twere  furnished,  like  the  sphinx,  with  paps — 
But  still  more  like  a  turkey  stuff'd  with  truffles. 
Pshaw  !  'stead  of  heaving  sail  thus  rigg'd  to  roam, 
I  wish  tI(ose  apes  in  stays  would  stnn  at  home. 

This  sprightly  prelutie  is  cleverly 
contrasted  vvitli  the  interniil  view  of 
one  of  the  gambling  shops. 

Nay,  desperate  Want  itself  comes  here  to  game, 
Allho'  the  tiiriiiiig  of  a  card  may  be 
As  death  :  look  on  him  !  woman's  grief  were  tame 
peside  that  speechless  stare  of  agtny. 


The  vilest  passions  which  the  heart  inflame 
Run  riot  in  their  brute  ferocity  ; 
And  joy  and  anguish|»ear  the  ruflian  dye. 
With  all  to  wound  the  ear,  and  shock  the  eye. 

And  oft. a  looker  on  the  scene  alone, 
(For,  tho'  you  smile  in  doubt,  'tis  not  less  true,) 
My  heart  hath  quailed  to  hear  that  horrid  tojie, 
Half  sigh,— half   sob— the     deep-breath'd    "  Sacre 

Dieu  .'" 
Burst  from  a  luckless  wretch  with  eye  of  stone, 
Convulsive  cheek,  and  lip  of  death's  own  hue  ; 
Throbbed  as  he  broke  away,  to  madness  wrought, 
Perhaps— but  fancy  shudders  at  the  thought  1 

Yet,  whoso  visited  the  Morgue  next  morn 

Had  found,  it  might  be,  from  the  Seine's  dull  tide 

Already  dragged,  a  sight  that  well  might  warn— 

Stretched  on  his  back  the  ghastly  suicide  ! 

His  eye  unclosed  ;  his  garments,  stained  and  torn, 

Hung  from  the  drear  and  dripping  wall,  to  guide 

Some  idle  glance  ;  perhaps,  to  fix  upon 

The  cold  stark  features  of  a  sire  or  son  ! 

The  third  canto  treats  of  Frescati,  a 
higher  place  of  vicious  resort,  if  any 
place  v^here  vice  so  entirely  resorts  can 
be  called  high\\\  awy  of  its  degrees: 
hut  we  pa>s  its  dtHailed  groupings,  to 
qijote  the  concluding  leflectioau-,  and 
coup  d'oeil. 

The  camp  may  have  its  fame,  the  court  its  glare, 
'I'hethtatre  its  wit,  the  board  its  mirth  : 
But  there's  a  calm,  a  quiet  haven,  where 
Bliss  flies  for  shelter— the  domestic  hearth  ! 
If  this  be  eomfjrtless,  if  this  be  drear. 
It  need  not  hope  to  (ind  a  haunt  on  earth  : 
Elsewhere  we  may  be  reckless,  gay,  caressed — 
But  here,  anil  oiuy  here,  we  can  be  blest .' 

O,  senseless. souiless>  worse  than  both,  were  he 
Who,  slighting  all  the  heart  should  hoard  w  ith  pride. 
Could  waste  his  nights  in  losel  revelry. 
And  leave  his  bosom's  partner  to  abide 
The  anguish  women  feel  who  love,  and  see 
Tkemselves  deserted,  and  their  hopes  destroyed  ; 
Some  doating  one,  perhaps,  w  ho  hides  her  tears  ; 
And  struggles  at  a  snule  when  he  appears  ! 

Enough  !  Frescati  is  my  subject  now  ; 
And  many  pass  their  nights  beneath  its  dome 
Who  leave  none  such  to  sorrow  o'er  the  vow 
That  binds  them  to  a  libertine  ;  but  roam 
Because  (and  'tis  some  cause  we  must  allow) 
Altlio'  they  have  a  house  they've  not  a  home  ; 
Exchanging  frown  and  yawns— connubial  blisses  ! 
For  music,  feasting,  dancing,  smiles,  and  kisses. 

So,  what  with  gaming,  taking  ice.  and  billing. 
Discussions  on  the  cluirter  or  a  feather. 
Lounging  on  sofas,  waltzing  and  quadrilling. 
With  casual  observations  on  the  weather— 
"  The  winter  here  I  think  is  vastly  chilling"— 
Poles,  Turks,  and  Persians— all  the  world  together,-!^ 
They  keep  it  gaily  up, the  pillow  seeming, 
At  least  till  six  or  seven  in  the  moi'ning. 
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The^Saloon  is  however  the  most  ele- 
vated sphere  of  fashionable  dissipation. 
'Tis  midnight,  says  our  author — 


-just  ihehour  to  introduce  yqu 


Into  tlie  loftier  sphere  of  the  Salon  : 

You  may  see  thousands  lost, and,  as  you  cliuse,you 

Can  pla>  at  Rouge  ct  Noir  or  shake  the  bone  : 

But  don't  suppose,  you  inexperienced  goose  you  ! 

Thata?!!/  ojie  can  stumble  in  alone  ;— 

You  must  be  here  presented  quite  in  state,  sir — 

Heaveu  bless  your  soul— a  marquis  is  head  waiter  ! 

These  rooms  with  counts  awAexquh-ites  o'erflovv, 
Whose  lofty  glances  really  po  thro' you  : 
And 'tis  more  reputable  much  logo 
"   riie  road  to  ruin"  w  ith  a  lord  or  two,  you 
Of  course  feel  sensible— Peers  !  Marshalls.'  so 
They  make  it  quite  a  complinicut  to  do  )ou  ; 
And  give, beside,  to  proie  they  can't  be  winneis, 
Flash  suppers  every  night,  and  weekly  dinners. 

The  remarks  on  female  beauty  at  the 
gaming  table  are  very  forcible. 

Oh!  how  it  pains  to  witness  beauty's  bloom 
Distort  and  flushed  by  unsuccessful  play  ; 
To  hear  the  dice-box  in  the  draw  ing-room. 
Or  some  vile  denier  whine  '  Icjeu  est  fait ;' 
A  scene,  that  wit  and  women  should  illume. 
The  nest  of  black-legs  and  depravity  ; 
Opinion,  rank,  respect, no  longer  prized; 
And  every  loftier  impulse  sacrificed. 

Forfend  I  were  so  vicious,  or  so  vain. 
Though  but  a  sorry  sort  of  scribe,  as  to 
Court  popularity  by  giving  pain  ; 
Or  drag  forth  private  vice  to  public  view 
From  motives  other  than  I  dare  maintain  : 
Ko,  none  can  more  despise  the  slaves  w  ho  do  ; 
But  as  tiie  farrier  treats  a  foundered  hursn, 
I  deal  with  this  disease  without  remorse. 

Accursed  Game  !  thy  blight  is  every  where, 
Thy  lawless  fingers  pilfer  every  piu-se  ; 
The  swart  mechanic  and  the  pompous  peer 
E.idure  alike  the  pressure  of  thy  curse  ; 
When  hopL'less  ruin  hath  diss(dved  thy  snare, 
Th.'  pistoi  and  the  bowl  are  tliiiig-s  of  course  ; 
And  few  can  from  thy  griping  fangs  depart 
Without  a  blighted  name,  or  broken  heart. 

Accui-sed  Game  '■  thou  wringest  the  bitter  drop 
Fro'.ii  gentle  eyes  that  never  saw  thee  played; 
And  oft  the  stinted  meal,  the  empty  cup. 
Mock  hungry  hearis  thy  ravin  waste  Iialh   made  : 
O,  how  can  he  who  wrought  such  w  rong  look  up 
Where  want  must  weep,  yet  means  not  to  upbraid  ? 
The  heai-t,  methinks,  might  bid  farewell  to  bliss — 
Beg,  labour,  starve — bear  any  thing  but  this  ! 

Accursed  Game  !  thou'st  waked  the  widow's  shriek. 

Bereft  the  helpless  orphan  of  its  shield. 

Made  tea  rs  of  anguish  wet  the  furrowed  cheek. 

And  victims  rash  to  judgment  unannealed  : 

By  fa^ciivation,  like  the  rattle-snake. 

Thou  leav'st  thy  prey  no  pow  er  but  to  yield : 


Fear,  falsehood,  want,  disgrace,  despair,  and  death. 
Attest  thy  sway —  »  .  » 

From  the  shorter  effusions  with 
which  the  publication  is  enriched,  we 
take  the  following  without  comment, 
trusting  that  they  will  appear  to  our 
readers,  as  to  us,  to  be  very  sweet  and 
poetical. 

Withered  Violets. 

Long  years  have  passed,  pale  flowers  !  since  yom 
Were  culled  aud  given,  in  brightest  bloom, 
By  one  whose  eye  eclipsed  your  blue— 
Whose  breath  was  like  your  own  perfume. 

Long  years  !  but.  tho'  your  bloom  be  gone. 
The  fragrance  which  your  freshness  shed 
Survives,  as  memory  lingi-rs  on 
When  all  that  blessed  its  birth  lias  fled. 

Thus  hues  and  hopes  will  pass  away— 
Ihus youth,  and  bloom, aud  bliss  depart^ 
Oh.  what  is  left  when  these  decay  ? 
The  faded  leaf— the  withered  heatt  ! 

The  Star. 

How  brilliant  on  the  Ethiop  brow  of  night 
Burns  yon  fixed  star,  whose  intermitting  rays. 
Like  woman's  changtful  eye  now  shun  our  gaze. 
And  now  break  forth  in  all  the  life  of  light ! 
Far  fount  of  beams  !  thou  scarce  art  to  the  sight. 
In  size,aspanglcou  the  Tyrian  stole 
Of  Majesty,  mid  hosts  more  mildly  bright, 
Although  of  worlds  the  centre  and  the  soul  ! 
Su  re,  'twas  a  thing  for  angels  to  have  seen. 
When  God  did  hang  those  lustres  through  the  sky  ; 
And  darkness,  turning  pallid,  sought  to  screen 
With  dusky  «  iiig  her  dazed  and  haggard  eye  ; 
But  'twas  in  vain  ;  for,  pierced  with  light,  she  died  : 
And  now  her  timid  ghost  dares  only  brood 
O'er  plaiieis  in  their  inidnight  solitude. 
Doomed  all  the  day  in  ocean's  caves  to  hide. 
Thou  burning  axle  of  a  mighty  w  heel  ! 
Dost  thou  afflict  the  beings  of  thy  ray 
AV'ith  feelings  such  as  we  on  earth  must  feel- 
Pride,  passion,envy,  hatred,  agony  ? 
Dolh  any  weep  o'er  blighted  hope  ?  or  curse 
That  hour  thy  light  first  ushered  them  to  life  ? 
Or  malice,  keener  than  the  assassin's  knife. 
Stab  in  the  dark  ?  or  hollow  friendship,  worse. 
Skilled  round  the  heart  with  viper  coil  to  wind. 
Forsake,  and  leave  his  sleepless  sting  behind  ! 
No  !  if  1  deemed  it,  I  should  cease  to  look 
Beyond  the  scene  where  thousands  know  such  ills  ; 
Nor  longer  read  that  brightly-lettered  book 
V/hich  heaven  unfolds,  whose  page  of  beauty  fills 
The  breast  with  hope  of  an  immortal  lot. 
When  tears  are  dried, and  injuries  forgot. 
Oh,  then  the  soul,  no  longer  earthward  w  eighed 
Shall  soar  towards  heaven  on  exulting  wing. 
Among  the  joys  past  Fancy's  picturing. 
It  may  be  one  to  scan,  through  space  displayed, 
Those  wondrous  works  our  blindness  now  debars— 
The  awful  secrets  written  in  the  stars. 
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CORlVrCOPIA 

or    LITERART   CURIOSITIES    AND    REMARKABLE  FACTS. 


EXTRAORDINARY    CASE. 

Profi^ssor  J.  D.  Herlioldt  of  Copen- 
hagen, Knight,  delivered  in  the  Royal 
Medical  Society  at  Copenhaf^eii  on  the 
8th  of  March  last,  an  interesting  latin 
dissertation  ;  it  relates  undoubtedly  to 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  in 
the  annals  of  medicine.  A  vvoiiian, 
after  having  been  subject  for  several 
years  to  violent  pains  and  spasms,  was 
freed  by  the  ability  of  this  physician, 
from  273  needles,  which  were  cut  out 
in  different  parts.  It  is  a  question  of 
great  interest  how  this  extraoidinary 
number  of  needles  should  have  come 
into  her  body,  and  how  far  the  pains 
which  she  suffered  have  been  caused 
thereby.  The  woman  is  now  doing 
very  well. 

SIR    HUGH     MIDDLKTON. 

Of  biogrnphical  sketches,  that  of 
Sir  Hugh  Mid'lleton  is  very  dear  to 
science.  That  London  banker,  who 
made  the  first  great  individual  s;)ecula- 
tion  in  the  copper  mines  of  Cornwall, 
and  in  luOO  tiegan,  at  his  own  risk,  the 
stupendous  design  to  which  thousands 
of  our  readers  are  at  this  day  indebted 
for  their  daily  comfort — we  allude  to 
the  supply  of  London  with  the  first 
necessary  of  life,  by  mesns  of  the  New 
River — has  left  a  memorial  as  lasting 
as  adamant,  though  written  in  water. 
This  extraordinary  plan  united  the 
spring  rising  at  Amwell,  in  Herts,  and 
Chadwell,  near  Ware  in  Middlesex, 
and  led  the  joint  stream  to  the  metrop- 
olis, through,  under,  or  over,  every  ob- 
stacle. Ei;!;ht  hundred  bridges  were 
built  over  it  (now  much  dimiuislied  in 
numbrr)  ;  and  on  Michne!mas-day, 
1613,  six  yt'ars  after  the  works  were 
begun,  the  enterprising  projector,  vex- 
ed and  harrassed  as  he  had  been,  had 
the  happiness  to  see  the  first  drop  of 
that  supply,  which  he  had  brought 
thirty-nine  miles,  fall  into  the  cistern  at 
Islington,  called  the  "  New  River 
Head."  Till  then  London  was  sup- 
plied with  water  from  sixteen  public 
conduits,  with  partial  aids  from  the 
Thanaes,  raised    by  imperfect  and  awk- 


ward machinery.  In  1622,  Middle- 
ton  was  created  a  baronet  by  king 
James,  having  surmounted  all  tlie  pre- 
judices and  priviite  interests  arrayed 
aginst  him.  The  work  however  ruined 
him.  He  divided  it  into  thirty -six 
shares,  reserving  thirteen  to  himself; 
but  in  1633,  when  the  first  dividend 
wasm.jde,  it  amounted  to  not  quite  12/. 
on  each  shnr"--.  The  shares  have  lately 
sold  at  15,000/.  each!  !  ! 

DRINKING  BUMPERS. 

Excessive  drinking  is  a  less  vice  of 
modern  than  of  ancient  times.  The 
feats  of  this  sort  which  are  recorded  even 
of  the  polite  nations  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  far  surpass  any  thing  which  the 
men  of  later  times  have  been  able  to 
exhibit.  Alexander  the  Great,  who  fell 
a  victim  to  this  brutal  indulgence, 
brought  a  number  of  topers  together 
after  the  burning  of  Calanus,  and  pro- 
posed to  them  a  match  at  drinking  for  a 
prize  of  one  talent.  The  fellow  who 
carried  off  the  prize  was  one  Proma- 
chiis,  who  is  said  to  have  drank  off  four 
congies,  or  about  thirtij  English  bottles 
of  wine  !  He  had  his  money,  says 
Plutarch,  and  his  death  into  the  bargdin, 
for  he  died  the  third  day  after,  together 
with  forty-one  persons  who,  in  this  dis- 
graceful competition,  drank  themselves 
into  eternity  !  In  the  history  of  Alex- 
ander's triumphs,  this  is  one  which  truth 
and  morality  require  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. Pi  odigions  as  was  the  achieve- 
ment of  Pfomachus,  it  is  nothing  to 
wdiat  is  told  of  theEmperor  Maximinius, 
who  is  said  to  have  drank  not  only  once, 
but  often  in  the  course  of  a  day,  an 
amphora  of  thecapitol,  which  contained 
eight  congies,  or  al)ove  eighty  pints  I — ■ 
Nay,  the  son  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  is 
said  to  have  been  able  to  take  off  at  one 
draught,  two  congies,  or  about  two  gal- 
lons !  After  this,  the  readier  will  not 
be  surprised  to  learn,  that  it  was  the 
regular  practice  with  the  Romans,  in 
their  convivial  parties,  to  drink  down 
the  evening,  and  drink  up  the  morning 
star  ;  and  that  it  was  another  of  their 
cominou  practices  in    drinking  to   their 
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mistresses,  not  to  content  themselves,  as 
in  this  lag  end  ot  lime,  with  single  Inun- 
neis,  but  to  drink  as  niany  cups  as  there 
were  letters  in  llie  names  ot  the  fair 
damsels.      Hence  Martial, 

Nseviasex  cyaihis  septem  Justina  bibatiir, 
Quinque  Lycas,  Lyde  quatuor,  Ida  tribus. 

Six  cups  to  Naevia's  healtli,  sev'n  to  Justina  be  ; 

To  Lycas  five,  to  Lyde  four,  and  then  to  Ida  three. 

The  Germans  have  ont-done  all  the 
nations  ot  modern  times  in  their  efforts 
to  rival  the  Bacchanalian  extravagance 
of  the  ancient  masters  of  the  world  ; 
yet  even  they  mnst  be  reckoned  mere 
sippers  in  comparison.  Till  a  very  late 
period,  enormous  goblets,  that  would 
put  that  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine 
to  opea  shame,  were  amoi'g  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  rooms  and  tables  of 
the  German  nobility  ;  at  their  feasts  the 
bottle  used  to  be  pu-;|ied  round  continu- 
ally ;  and  each  guest  had  to  empty  his 
goblet  on  pain  of  being  contemned  as 
a  false  friend  and  brother. 

LITERARY  CONTRASTS. 

The  ultimate  sale  of  the  copy-right 
of  Paradise  Lost,  produced  to  Miltun's 
widow  eight  pounds  ;  and  Dryden  re- 
ceived from  Tonson  two  pounds,  tliir- 
teen  shillings,  and  ninepence,  (or  every 
hundred  lines  ol   liis  poetry. 

In  Ocioher  1812,  the  cony-right  of 
Cowper's  Poems  was  pnt  to  sale  among 
the  members  of  the  trade,  in  thirty-two 
shares.  Twenty  of  these  shares  were 
sold  at  £212  a  share,  including  print- 
ed copies  in  quires  to  the  amount  of 
^82,  which  each  purchaser  was  to 
take  at  a  stipulated  price,  and  twelve 
shares  were  retained  in  the  bands  of 
the  proprietor.  This  work,  consisting 
of  two  octavo  volumes,  was  satisfac- 
torily proved  at  l!ie  sale  to  nett  £H34 
per  aimum.  It  had  only  two  years  of 
copy-right,  and  jet  this  same  copy- 
right, with  tlie  printed  copies,  pro- 
duced, estimating  the  twelve  shares 
which  were  retained  at  the  same  price 
as  tlio^  which  were  sold,  the  sum  of 
£tJ7oi. 

Expense  of  tlie  last  edition  of  Shak- 
speare's  Work-,  in  21  vulinnes  :  The 
editi.'n  conswted  ot  1250  copies,  mak- 
ing 21  volumes  in  octavo,  and  each 
copy  was  published  ia  boards  for  elev- 
en guineas : 
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^3683    4    6 

FANATICISM. 

A  party  of  relijjious  fan;.tics  assembled  a 
few  Sundays  since,  at  Harningham,  York, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  di'ilof'ging  the 
devil,  which  one  of  their  renegado  brethren 
bad  declared  had  possessed  him,  or  he  should 
not  have  left  their  society,  Tiie  elders  of 
this  soriet>  compelled  their  victim  to  kneel 
upon  the  floor,  while  the  chjf  f  priest  struck 
him  on  the  head  with  his  clenched  fist,  ex- 
claiming, "  T.'iis  is  God's  hammer  ! — Devil, 
rome  out  !"  This  he  repeated  three  times  ; 
the  re?t  then  assailed  hiin  on  all  sides,  witb 
Lorrid  yells  and  frigiitlul  sesMircs,  kicking 
and  cuffing  him,  but  the  Devil  would  not 
move,  for  tlie  repentant  said  he  still  felt  him 
tugicnig  at  Ins  right  side.  On  this  the  sharp 
elbow  of  a  female  n.ade  a  dreadful  plunge 
at  ins  small  rib-,  and  another  general  attack 
ensued.  Ueing,  at  lengtl),  tired  of  this  disci- 
pline, he  declared  tlie  Devil  had  left  him. 
A  fanatic  was  then  appointed  to  watch  him 
for  three  days  and  nights,  that  his  Satanic 
worship  might  not  enter  again.  After  some 
debate,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Devil  should 
be  buned  in  astone  quarry  ;  a  woman  grave- 
ly declared  that  she  had  him  by  the  tail  as 
they  were  going  to  the  funeral,  but  he  slii)- 
ped  fiom  her  g.a'-p. 

J'lHANNA  SOITTHCOTe's  DISCIPLES. 

The  followers  of  Johanna  Southcote  are 
still  I  umeiuus  ;  and  we  are  assured  by  a  cor- 
respondent, that  in  the  neighbouihood  of 
Tot  ess,  Devon,  there  are  some  hundreds  of 
siliy  people  who  believe  that  Johanna  and 
her  Son  are  making  the  tour  of  Kgypt.  They 
have  se|)arated  from  other  religious  comniu- 
nities.  A  poor  woman  was  neatly  straigled 
a  few  weeks  ago  by  a  se  It-elected  Prophetess 
of  this  sect,  who  preterded  that  bhe  had  been 
moved  by  the  spirit  to  kill  the  woman,  be- 
cause the  latter  had  no  faith  in  her  inspira- 
tion. 

THE  DEAF  MADE   TO  HEAR. 

Some  years  since,  a  merchant  of  Cleves, 
named  Jorrisen,  who  had  become  almost  to- 
tally deaf.  Sitting  one  day  near  a  harpsichord 
while  some  one  wa^  pl;;ynig,  and  having  a 
tobacco-pipe  in  his  mi-uil),  the  bow  1  ofwbich 
rested  accidentally  again>t  the  body  of  the 
instrument,  he  was  agreeaidy  ai.d  ur.expect- 
edly -ippi  ised  to  hear  all  the  lotes  in  the 
most  distinct  manner.  By  a  l.ttle  reflection 
and  practice  he  afira'ti  obtained  the  use  of  thi$ 
v.ilu  ible  sene,  which,  as  Bonnet  says,  coii- 
nects  us  w  th  the  moal  world  ;  for  he  sooa 
learned,  by  mean-  of  a  p  ece  f>f  hard  wood, 
one  end  I't  which  he  pbiced  ;,ga  i  -t  histcctii, 
wtiile  another  person  placed  tlie  other  end  on 
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his  teeth,  to  keep  up  a  conversation,  and  to 
b"  able  to  uudtistaiid  the  least  whisper. 
'Tlieefl'eel  is  the  same  if  the  person  who 
speaiis  rests  the  stick  which  he  holds  in  iiis 
teetti  ajiai.ist  some  vessel  into  which  the  oth- 
er speaiiS. 

The  dip  of  the  Needle  and  Jntendty  of  the 
Magneticforce. — The  foiiowing  ohsei  vations 
on  this  subject  have  been  collected  and  cal- 
culated : 

Intenaiti)  of 

Dip.  Mug.  Force. 

Peru     ...      00....    1,00U0 

Mexico     .     .     4^2,10     ....     1,S155 

Paris    .     .    .    68.38    ....    1,348^ 

Loudon     .     .     70,33    .    .    .     .     I,4i4'2 

Cliristiana    .     72,30    ....     1,4959 

Arendahl      .     7:2,45    ....     1,4755 

Bfussa    .      .      74,'21     ....     1,4941 

Hare's  Island    82,49     ....     1,(«39 

Davis' Straits    83,8    ....      1,6900 

Baffin's   Bay    84,25     ....     1,6685 

„      .     84,39    ...     .     1,7349 

„        „     .     84.44    ....    1,6913 

„      .     85,54i    ....   1,7383 

„        „     .     86,9    ....    1,7606 

MISS  FELL. 

March  20,  1821.  Miss  Fell,  a  beautiful 
youn^lady,  while  walkinj;  on  the  shoiv  late- 
ly, near  Dous^las,  slipped  iowi  a  shelving 
rock,  from  which  sue  could  be  iie.ther  seen 
nor  heard  ;  and  irom  which  tiiere  was  no  es- 
cape by  the  land,  the  little  rocii  being  near- 
ly surroHiided  by  the  sea.  She  contrived  to 
procure  a  small  quantity  of  water  that  oozed 
from  the  rock  ;  with  tliis  she  sustained  her- 
self during  3  days  and  3  nights,  and  fre- 
quently saw  boats  passing  in  the  distance, 
but  could  not  make  herself  heard.  \  boat 
at  length  parsed  near  ennugh  to  observe  her 
signal  with  a  handkerchief.  Huring  this  time 
she  had  been  sought  for  by  some  hundreds  of 
people,  in  nnn'initting  anxiety.  She  was  at 
length  rescued  in  time  to  ■^ave  her  lite  ;  and  a 
deep  sleep  almost  immediately  oveirame  her 
in  the  boat  into  which  she  was  ta.-Len,  the 
sailors  covering  her  witii  (heir  clotiies.  Siie 
was  conveyed  privately  home  in  a  cliaise,  by 
her  father,  to  a  doting  mother.  Her  brother 
was  ill  at  the  same  time  in  the  house  with  a 
brain  fever,  with  little  hopes  of  recovery. 
The  joy  'if  her  mother  was  excessive  at  tlie 
recovery  of  he.-  daughter  ;  but  her  mind,  be- 
ing pifvionsly  weakened  by  conflicting  a<'X- 
ieties,  it  produced  insanity  !  and  she  com- 
uiitied  suicide  in  a  tit  of  uiicontiollable  agi- 
tation. 

BRUISED  OATS. 

Ah  individu-tl,  wlio  has  tried  feeding  his 
horse  on  wliole  and  on  bruised  oafs,  states, 
that  a  horse  fed  on  bruised  oats  will  look 
and  work  as  well  as  one  fed  on  double  the 
same  quantity  of  oats  not  bruised. 

BONE   MANURE. 

In  the  high  farming  s>stein  of  Yorkshire, 
•where  bones  l>  the  amount  of  15/.  an  acre 
have  been  put  on  the  land,  to  force  a  growth 
of  about  35  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  the 
property  of  tij"  tenant  in  the  land  has  been 
in  some  place-  nearly  equal  to  the  fee-simple 
value  of  the  staple  oil.  At  Holkhain,  it  is 
sa  f!  that  at  an  exp^^nce  of  10/.  an  acre  in  ma- 
nure and  working,  40  bushels  are  comtaonly 
ubtainexl. 

Mr.  J.  Fitz  .liara,  formerly  an  able  sea- 
man, and  aiitiior  of  the  flar'p  of  t!ie  Desert, 
will  soon  publish  Lays  on  Land,  octavo. 


Chrysfallo-Ceramic  Manufacture,  or  Glast^ 
Jncrustafions.  —  This  may  be  deemed  a  ve- 
ry important  discovery  for  the  arts  of  design 
and  embellishment.  The  etTect  is  novel  and 
singularly  elegant;  for  the  ornament, wheth- 
er painted  in  metallic  colours,  or  left  plain, 
in4ead  of  being  placed  t  xternally,  either  en 
creux,  or  in  relief,  or  being  painted  upon 
the  surface  of  the  glass,  it  is  actually  in- 
cruiied  with  that  substance,  and  is  thus 
more  etfeciually  secured  from  injury.  Hith- 
erto, the  modes  employed  for  forming  pat- 
terns and  devices  on  gla-s,  are  ail  more  or 
less  defective:  the  effect  is  ( ither  meagie  or 
confused;  not  uiifrequently  botii  ;  vases, 
cnps,  &c.  of  this  materia!  have  neen  more 
admrable  for  their  pellucidity  and  brillian- 
cy, than  for  purity  of  form  or  elegance  of 
design  ;  but  this  invention  will  create  a  new 
jera  in  the  manufacture  ot  th,s  useful  article. 
Cla^sical  figures  and  devices  will  now  be 
eiii,)l<iyed,  and  eegai.ce  of  form  as  much 
studiea  as  in  vases  m.dt-lled  after  the  an- 
tique. Tne  etlei  t  is  considerably  heighten- 
ed I;y  tiie  jar  o'  vase  being  fille  i  witii  some 
brilliant  liqu  d,  similar  to  those  di-<played 
by  cbi^mists,  for  toe  ligures  and  ornainents 
be,!ig  Oj-aque,  tify  have  then  very  muc;i  the 
appearance  ol  being  ra.sed  on  a  coloured 
ground,  y.t  with  a  cei  ta  n  uui.fineable  pe- 
culiarity of  looii  that  sufficiei.tiy  distingu.sh- 
es  them  so  as  to  form  another  species  of  or- 
nament. 

EnglishLanguage.—?iome  years  ago  a  gen- 
tleman alter  carefully  examining  the  folio 
edition  of  Joimson's  Dictionary,  formed  the 
following  table  of  English  words  derived 
from  other  languages: — 


Latin     .     . 

.    6^32 

Irish     ....    6 

French 

.    4812 

Runic       .      .      .4 

Siixon     .    . 

.     1665 

Flemish    ...    4 

G  eek     .     . 

.    1I4S 

Erse     ....     4 

Dutch     .      . 

.     691 

Syriac     ...    3 

Italian    .     . 

.     211 

Scottish     ...    3 

German     . 

.    .    106 

Irish  and  Erse     .    2 

Welsh      . 

.     .      95 

Turkish     ...     2 

Danish 

.     .      75 

Irish  and  Scottish   1 

Spanish   .    . 

.    .  56 

Portuguese     .     .     1 

Islandic     . 

.    .     50 

Persian    ,     .      .     1 

Swedish    . 

.      34 

Frisic  ....     1 

Gothic      . 

.      31 

Persic  ....     1 

Hebrew     . 

.     .     16 

Uncertain.  .     .     .  1 

Teutonic     . 

.       15 

Arabic    .     . 

.       13 

Total   .     15,784 

Died  at  BearbribgeFarm,  near  Winches- 
ter, Mr.  Kiiigiit,  a  very  eccentric  character. 
He  hail  not  attended  church  or  meeting  for 
many  years,  from  having  had  his  house  rob- 
bed once,  during  absence  at  the  service.  His 
corn  was  got  in  on  sledges  made  of  boards 
nailed  together.  He  never  baked  loaves,  but 
his  ground  corn  he  had  made  into  cakes.  'His 
chair  was  a  sacii  of  corn,  serving  him  for  a 
seat  and  pillow.  His  house  api>eaied  as  if 
never  cleaned. 

It  is  reported  that  Bloomfield,  the  author 
of  the  Fanner's  Boy,  is  about  to  publish  a 
new  work. 

A  posthumous  work  of  the  late  J.  Scott, 
Esq.  entitled  Sketches  of  Manners,  Scenery, 
&c.  in  the  French  Provinces,  accompanied 
with  an  Essay  on  the  Literature  and  Writers 
of  France,  ison  the  eve  of  publication. 

A  Series  of  Portraits,  illustrative  of  the 
Novels  and  Tales  of  the  Author  of  Waver- 
ley,  are  preparing  for  immediate  publica- 
tion. 
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IT  has  been  matter  of  much  marvel 
among  casuists  why  countries  far  re- 
mote, and  men  wholly  unlike  in  hab- 
its and  constitution,  should  have  the 
same  superstitions  and  pastimes  : — yet 
as  hunian  nature  is  every  where  alike 
in  general,  there  is  no  more  wonder 
that  its  follies  should  be  similar  than 
that  trees  of  the  same  species  should 
put  forth  nearly  the  same  kind  of  blos- 
soms in  all  climates,  though  the  size 
and  colouring  may  differ  according  to 
the  richness  of  the  soil.  About  the 
year  1770,  a  Dutch  merchant  named 
Donde.-donk  settled  at  New  York,  aad 
became  remarkable  alike  for  the  ampli- 
tude of  his  purse  and  person.  Though 
the  Dutch  settlers  in  that  colony  hud 
very  little  reverence  for  poetic  fa- 
bles, they  carried  with  them  and  cher- 
ished all  the  legends  of  St.  Nicholas, 
and  paid  great  attention  to  a  custom 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  ancient  isle  of  Cytherea,  authoriz- 
ing the  girls  to  beat  all  the  boys  who 
ventured  abroad  on  the  first  of  April, 
and  on  the  second  of  that  month  to  re- 
ceive a  counter  flagellation  from  any 
male  urchin  whose  courage  was  equal 
to  reprisal.  Variou's  frolics  similar  to 
those  practised  in  Europe  among  older 
people,  were  at  this  period  carefully  li- 
cenced in  New  York,  and  the  exceed- 
ing capacity  of  Von  Doiiderdonk's  per- 
son indicated  an  equal  capacity  to  en- 
dure a  jest.    On  the  1st  of  April,  1771, 
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this  gentleman,  as  usual,  took  his  seat 
in  a  commercial  coffee-house,  and  was 
presently  accosted  by  several  of  his 
class  and  acquaintance.  When  he 
moved  homewards,  they  all  followed, 
and  till  a  great  crowd  of  gazers  assem- 
bled, he  was  not  aware  how  strangely 
he  was  attended  by  a  procession  of  at 
least  forty  persons  all  nearly  of  the 
same  rotundity.  Finding  ihey  had  all 
been  collected  by  cards  of  invitation  to 
dine  with  him,  he  had  good  nature 
and  good  sense  enough  to  give  them  a 
very  friendly  dinner  impromptu  ;  but  the 
contrivers  of  this  scene  took  pains  to 
report  that  Von  Donderdonk  held  oa 
this  day  at  his  house  a  mysterious 
meeting  of  Cabalists,  whose  persons 
were  enlarged  by  bladders  of  air,  bags 
of  earth,  and  tubes  of  gas,  according  to 
Rosicrucian  art.  Now  thoueh  it  was 
pretty  certain  that  neither  air  nor  water 
had  much  share  in  the  elements  of  his 
large  company's  composition,  Donder- 
donk was  not  free  from  general  sus- 
picion of  a  tendency  to  occult  science. 
He  was  very  fond  of  believing  that  tha 
Free-masonry  cultivated  in  New  York 
was  a  branch  of  that  secret  school 
which  amused  and  frightened  Europe 
more  than  six  centuries.  And  as  ho 
was  clearly  convinced  tiiatthe  disciples 
of  Paracelsus  and  Hermes  had  made 
great  advances  towards  the  great  dis- 
covery of  transmutingcertain  metals  into 
gold,  [lis  love  of  gelt  stimulated  his  zeal 
for  science. 
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There  was  then  in  New  York  a  sort 
of  Pupi'rnumerary  or  factitious  lodge  of 
Free- masons,  who    affected,  under   the 
seal  of  tlie  most   profound  secrecy,   to 
initiate  novices   into  t'le  true  Eleusinian 
mysteries  of  their  cratt  without  the  pre- 
ludes   and    delayi^    of    elder   brethren. 
This   whiirisical   fraternity    held   occult 
correspondence  with  a    man  in  high  of- 
fice, whose  frugal  habit  of  carrying  his 
negro  boy    behind    hm    on    the    sime 
horse  gave  great    offence    to    decorous 
magislratf^s,  and  food  for   much  conjec- 
ture   to    Mynheer     Donderdonk,    who 
conceived    this    personage's  black  page 
must  he    no    lees   than    such  an  imp  as 
the  great    Cabalist   Paracelsus    kept   in 
bis  sword's   pommel.       This  idea   re- 
doubled his  zeal    to  be  one  of  the  in- 
itiated among  the  Free  Brothers.      After 
.much  ceremony   and    many    bribes  his 
wish    was    granted  ;     but    whether    he 
learned  the  art  of  building  arches  with- 
out a  keystone,    which  ancient  masons 
are  said  to  have  made  the  true  secret  of 
their   brotherhood,   or   whether  he  was 
taught   the    subliiner   art   of    changing 
himself  into  any    eleinent    he  pleased, 
like  a  Ko.sicrucian,  will  never  be  known. 
But  it  is  certain  that    his    personal  cir- 
cumference   was   reduced    at    least  one 
half,   and   seemed   composed   of  much 
lighter  particles  ;    and    the  mere  sound 
of  a  Freemason's   symbol    in   a   work- 
man's hand,  or  the  sight  of  their  mys- 
tic triangle,   made   his   face  peak  itself 
into   at    least    as   many    acute    points. 
But  he  nursed  in  his  mind  such  a  spirit 
of  revenge  as    Dutchmen  are  famed  for 
shewing  ;  and  as  the  little  lean    person- 
age who  rode  with  his   black    page   en 
croupe  had  been    the  chief  cause  of  his 
initiation,   he    singled   him   out  as    the 
subject    of    his    slovy  and  silent    ven- 
geance. 

The  separation  of  America  from  her 
mother -country  caused  the  dispersion 
of  nearly  all  the  special  lodge  of  Free 
Brother^,*  and  the  grand  master  was 
supposed  to  have  migrated  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,    where  various   vicis- 


situdes conducted  him  at  last  as  a 
bookseller  to  Berlin.  But  his  taste  and 
skill  in  literature,  and  a  spirit  of  re- 
search which  poverty  could  not  sup- 
press, gave  him  a  kitid  of  (ame  among 
the  itinerant  collectors  and  Jew-brokers 
frequent  at  continental  (airs.  By  one 
ol  these  far-dealing  travellers  bis  name 
was  brought  to  the  ear  of  his  ancient 
enemy,  who  gave  such  instructions  to 
his  Prussian  correspondent  as  he 
thought  likely  to  ripen  his  plan  of  re- 
tHliaiion.  This  correspondent  was  a 
banker  of  some  note,  acquainted  with 
many  state-secrets,  the  keys  of  which 
are  usually  of  gold  or  steel.  He  was 
the  agent  of  a  fraternity  said  to  be 
Freemasons,  but  in  reality  a  knot  of 
literary  conspirators,  aiding  and  aided 
by  those  daring  wits  and  politicians 
whose  axes  were  then  laid  at  the  root 
of  ancient  governments.  They  were 
in  quest  of  a  credulous  enthusiast  fit 
to  act  a  part  in  a  necromantic  farce  de- 
signed to  dupe  one  of  their  patrons. 
Von  Donderdonk  represented  the 
quondam  Freemason  as  a  most  con- 
venient tool,  and  his  friend  the  banker 
described  him  to  the  Secret  Society 
accordingly. 

In  the  dead  hour  of  a  cold  midnight 
Schimelpenink  as  the  American  broth- 
er now  called  himself,  was  seized  at  the 
entrance  of  his  obscure  lane,  blind- 
folded and  carried  through  sundry 
windiiig  streets  and  passages  till  a  sharp 
fresh  air  informed  him  he  was  in  some 
large  or  uninclosed  space.  A  loosen- 
ing |iurpos(-ly  permitted  in  the  bandage 
over  his  eyes  allowed  him  to  see  several 
muffled  figures  passing  and  repassing 
in  siich  attire  as  might  grace  an  Auto- 
da-  (e.  A  hollow  voice  very  near  his 
ear  began  by  asking  if  he  had  repented 
all  his  sins,  or  how  many  remained  to 
repent.  Famine  and  persecution  had 
wrought  hardly  on  the  poor  American's 
nerves,  and  he  bethought  himself  with 
some  remorse  of  the  mummeries  he  had 
practised  under  the  sacred  syinbol  of 
Freemasonry.        His   joints    slackened 


•  This  mevry  fratcn\itT  of  collecfe-youths  was  well  known  to  the  gallant  and  amiable  General  H-in-lt-n, 
to  Tohu  J—,  anJ  his  cousin  the  Bishop-slect  of  New  York,  of  whom  McFin3;al,  the  American  Hiidibras,  says, 
"  Next  V — d— II,  that  poetic  zealot, 
I  see  a  lawn  Ijediztn'd  prelate." 
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and    his  hair,   if  ags   had  spared  any,    anre,  and  deposited  our  Ameriran  in  a 


might  have  realized  the  tale  of  Mr.  Le- 
dupe's,  which  a  single  night  made  grey 
Tile  tamiliars  who  seemed  to  knoW  and 
resent  the  impo.-iitions  he  had  practised 
in  their  semblance,  deposited  him  in  a 
stone  sarcophagus,  desiring  liim  to  com- 
mune with  his  conscience  and  prepare 
himself  to  learn  those  cabalistic  secrets 
he  liad  mimicked  and  profaned.  Now 
though  a  frightened  man  has  seldom  any 
curiosity,  he  is  apt  to  be  very  conscien- 
tious ;  and  two  hours  conHnement  in 
cold  and  darkness  added  to  hunger,  cre- 
ated all  the  terrors  the  Secret  Society 
could  desire.  Two  of  their  servitors 
raised  him  from  the  stone  cistern,  cover- 
ed with   the  dews  of  agony,  and  com- 


sai  k  for  turlher  use,  in  a  dry  corner  of 
an  outer  chamlier  ventilated  by  a  large 
grate  in  the  wall.  The  air  or  the  mo- 
tion of  the  sack,  (or  it  was  not  too  rig- 
idly tied,  had  just  begun  to  recal  Schim- 
elpeiiink's  breath,  and  his  mind  was  ia 
a  Irightlul  dream  ot  demons  and  inqui- 
sitors, when  his  eyes  opened  and  he- 
held  a  little  lean  man  dressed  exactly 
like  himself,  looking  into  the  mouth  of 
the  sack.  The  frightened  scholar  be- 
gan a  prayer  in  a  curious  mixture  of 
Saxon,  Araliic,  and  modern  Greek,  till 
his  apparition  interrupted  him.  "  Mut- 
ter no  exorcisms  to  me — [  am  thy  good 
genius.  Creep  out  of  that  grate  and 
into    thy     garret    silently    like    a    true 


manded  him  to  ascend  the  ladder  of  American  Musquash,  and  let  me  get  in- 
three  thousand  steps  by  which  the  lllu-  to  thy  sack."  Schimelpenink  (limbed 
minati  ascend  into  the  presence  of  that  more  like  a  wild  cat  than  the  dull  ani- 
omniscient  eye  selected  for  their  symbol  mal  his  visitor  named,  and  was  out  of 
from  Hindoo  mythology.  Support-  sight  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The 
cd  by  these  two,  and  in  the  utmost  new  occupier  ol  the  sack  rolled  hiinself 
tribulation  of  spirit,  poor  Schimelpenink  up  in  the  least  compass  possible  and  re- 
toiled  up  his  endless  ascent,  tottering,  mained  quite  still  in  his  corner  till  the 
trembling,  and  beseeching  the  merciful  servitor  of  the  Secret  Society  took  hint* 
care  of  his  guides.  The  buz  of  voices  on  his  back  and  thrust  him  into  the 
which  had  sounded  close  to  his  ear  at  cavity  of  a  closet  from  whence  he 
first,  became  gradually  fainter  till  it  heard  the  muttered  dialogue  of  the  fa- 
seemed    lost  in  distance  ;  and    the  thin  miliars. 


sharp  air  which  met  his  face  announced 
his  approach  to  the  intense  cold  of  the 
upper  regions.  His  terror  and  conrul- 
sive  shiverings  becatne  too  intolerable 
for  mortal  strength  to  bear  or  see  ;  and 
a  sudden  hurst  of  hideous  sounds, which 
appeared  to  his   strained  fancy   like  tho 


"  Will  he  not  shrink,  think  you?" 
"  There  is  no  fear — he  is  a  thorough 
believer  in  Hermetic  craft,  and  as  our 
banker  tells  me,  has  the  rarest  dreams 
we  could  devise  uheji  his  head  is  pro- 
perly stirred." 

"  But  if  our  patron  should  insist  on 


cackle  of  demons,  but  was  in  part  only  questioning  him  ?" 
an  explosion  of  uncontrollable  laughter         "Let    him  answer  for  himself — he 

from    many   mouths,  so  harrowed    his  has  heard  strange  things  and  will  say  he 

nerves  that  he  fell  from  his  dizzy  height  has  seen  the  Millennium.     Could   yon 

over  the   two  stools,  which  formed  the  not  see   how  his   imagination   travelled 

ladder,  in  a  deep  swoon.     "This  fellow  when  he  thought   himself  going  up  the 

■will  do  for  us,"  said  the  cabahst  whose  ladder,  and  you  blew  the  great  bellows 

office  had  been  to  place  the  stools  alter-  in  his  face  ?" 

nately  under   the  feet    of    their   dupe.         Tlie  agent  of  the  Cabalists  could  not 

"  He  will  need  neither  syrup  of  borage,  forbear   a   tit    of  laughing — "Well,   I 

nor  John  ot  Munster's  lectures  to  make  liave    some   curiosity   myself   to   know 

liim     mad.       Let   our     Electro-magus  what  account  he  will  give  of  the  upper 

make  ready    his    magic  lantern,  and  he  regions   which  he  was  so  afraid  to  stay 

will  see  and  say  what   we  please  when  in.      Let    us  take  hitn  out  of  his  corner 

our  other  novice  arrives  to  be  instructed."  and  give   him  a  little  celestial  refresh- 

This  charitable     philosopher  imme-  ment."     The    sack    was     accordingly 

diately  called  for  his  comrade's  assist-  placed  upright  on  a  table,  the  muffled 
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head  allowed  to  come  forth  above  it, 
and  a  few  ambrosial  pastilles  burned 
near  the  nose.  This  ceremony  over, 
the  sack  was  again  drawn  loosely  np, 
and  a  voice  made  powerful  by  a  large 
silver  tube,  spoke  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  academic  hall. 

"  Where  hast  thou  been  ?" 
"  In  the  air,"   replied  the  occupier  of 
the  sack  in  a  tremulous  voice. 
"  Wliat  hast  thou  seen  there  ?" 
"  All  that  are  hanging,  all  that  may, 
and  all  that  ahall  be  hanged." 

This  reply  rather  startled  the  exam- 
iner, but  he  consulted  his  formula  and 
proceeded. 

*'  What  sawest  thou  upon  earth  ?" 
*'  The  foolish,  the  half-wise,  and  the 
all-wise." 

"Who  are  they  ?" 
*'  The  foolish  are  the  women  of  this 
world — the  half- wise  are  their  husbands, 
and  the  all-wise  is  I  myself."  There 
was  another  buz  at  this  reply,  but  it  ex- 
pressed approbation,  and  the  clerk  of 
the  society  resumed  his  questions. 
*'If  thou  art  all-wise,  thou  knowest 
what  the  King  of  Prussia  does  at  this 
moment  ?" 

"He  is  thinking  of  an  ugly,  lean, 
tiDgrateful  Frenchman,  with  a  hawk's 
nose,  a  viper's  eye,  and  a  tongue  like 
a  salamander,  for  it  dwells  in  nothing 
but  heart-burning.  The  rogue  has 
made  himself  the  King's  confidante, 
and  the  King  intends  to  make  him  his 
old  clothes'  merchant  and  patcher  of 
loose  shreds-." 

A  pause  of  silence  was  broken  by  a 
shrill  voice  asking — "  What  sawest 
thou  in  Geneva  ?" — The  sack  replied — 
*' A  mad  man  writing  letters  to  poster- 
ity, which  the  postmaster-general  Time 
will  never  deliver.  Moreover,  he  is 
preaching  humanity,  but  leaving  his 
children  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  ; 
and  striving  to  educate  men  as  if  nature 
had  not  made  fools  enough.  But  he 
has  some  good  in  him  for  he  hates  Vol- 
taire." 

"  What  will  the  King  of  Prussia  say 
to  the  Calvinistic  curate  who  has  asked 


preferment  at  Neufchatel  ?" — "  '  Tarry 
at  Jericho  till  thy  beard  is  grown :' 
and  he  will  give  the  same  answer  to 
young  philosophers." 

"  Ask  him,"  said  a  whispering  female 
voice,  "  what  the  witty,  the  beautiful, 

and  the  celebrated   Madame  De d 

is  now  saying  to  the  minister  of  the 
Bavarian  court  ?"  As  if  the  ears  of 
the  oracle  in  the  sack  had  been  sharp- 
ened by  blindfolding  his  eyes,  the  in- 
stant answer  was — "  They  are  saying 
nothing — the  lady  sits  with  her  feet  on 
the  fender — the  gentleman  with  his 
eyes  on  his  snuff-box,  both  yawning  at 
their  ease.  Because  they  were  ridicu- 
lous forty  years  ago  in  each  other's 
company,  they  think  it  their  duty  to  be 
dull  no  where  else  now." 

*'  If  thou  hast  seen  all  things,"  re- 
sumed the  inquisitor  in  a  more  solemn 
tone,  "  thou  hast  seen  our  brothers  in 
France.     What  do  they  to-night  ?" 

"  They  are  quarrelling  over  the  blue 
bib  of  the  little  Dauphin,*  and  his 
cousin  of  Orleans  swears  it  shall  be  a 
crimson  one  ere  long.  A  cup  of  bran- 
dy given  to  a  drunken  courier,  saved 
Monk's  head,  and  restored  Charles  of 
England  :  a  scarlet  feather  placed  in  a 
coquettish  woman's  cap,  cost  Peter  of 
Russia  his  crown  and  determined  his 
vixen-wife  to  be  an  empress  :  an  af- 
front to  a  printer  in  green  spectacles 
lost  America  to  England  ;  and  a  cour- 
tezan's lock  of  yellow  hair  may  split  the 
alliance  of  the  Illuminated.  They  are 
debating  now  whether  Monsieur  Nec- 
kar's  daughter  or  himself  ought  to  be 
prime-minister." 

"  How  will  the  debate  end  ?" 

The  voice  changed  slightly  and  re- 
plied in  a  low  and  deep  tone — "  None 
present  here  will  see  ! — There  are  men 
of  high  souls  and  women  of  rare  beauty 
holding  council  to-night  on  the  fate  of 
Europe — It  will  be  with  them  in  twen- 
ty years  as  it  will  be  with  all  that  inhab- 
it this  world  in  a  century.  Of  all  that 
exist  now  upon  this  earth  when  the 
hundredth  anniversary  returns,  only  a 
few  helpless  wretches  will  remain — but 


The  cordon  bleu  was  put  on  the  late  Daupbin    in  the  cradls. 
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of  that  divan  before  the  twentieth  year 
is  past,  there  will  be  but  one  ! — I  shall 
not  live  to  tell  you  this  again."* 

A  profound  and  long  silence  follow- 
ed, and  the  secret  council  looked  upon 
each  other  with  conscious  dismay  and 
a  deeper  feeling  of  superstitious  awe  in 
themselves   than    they    had    hoped    to 
create   in  others.     Presently  there  was 
considerable  hurry   and  commotion  as 
if  some  great  drama  was  rehearsing,  and 
the  muffled  prisoner  was  suddenly  pla- 
ced near  a  crevice  in  a  dark  curtain  and 
desired  to  tell  what  he  discerned  through 
it.     There  was  a  slight  shivering  in  his 
enveloppe  and  he  muttered   to  himself 
"  Dans  peu  de  terns  je  te  rdpprochera  /" 
Then    replacing   instantly  the  bandage 
over  his  face,  he  said  to  the  audience — 
"  I  see  the  shadow  of  a  woman  whom 
a  misjudged  father  sacrificed,  forgetting 
that  generous  men  never  cease  to  love 
what  is  persecuted  : — and  I  see  a  like- 
ness of  a  thoughtless  boy   who  pleased 
his  Pripce  by  calling  himself  his  faith- 
ful Diaphane,  and  had   not  wit  enough 
to  escaoe  the  gallows  by  forsaking  him, 
I  ^Iso  see  a  blue-eyed  man  who  would 
have  been  unhappy  if  they  had  not  di- 
ed, for  he  might  not  else  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  believing  two  people  loved 
him."    "  Who  is  that  blue-eyed  man  ?" 
■was  asked  by  many  voices.      The  ora- 
ator  in    the  sack     replied.    "  He  is  a 
prince    who    loves   war  and   snuff,  and 
hates  women   as    much    as    the  gallant 
Prince  de  Conde  feared   the   sound  of 
his  mistress's  high  shoe-heels,  after  she 
bad  wounded  him  with  his  own  sword 
which  she  mistook   for  a  long  turkey's 
feather.     He  has  kept  Voltaire  to  tickle 


and  keep  him  awake,  but  begins  to 
think  a  hair  from  any  other  old  fox 
would  do  as  well.  He  gave  D'Alem- 
bert  a  snuff-box  because  it  was  too  lit- 
tle for  a  king  after  a  fop  had  dipped  his 
fingers  in  it.  He  laughs  to  see  Rous- 
seau making  himself  and  the  editor  of 
the  St.  James's  Chronicle  believe  that 
Frederic  the  Great  is  afraid  of  him. 
As  if  it  was  any  shame  to  be  libelled 
by  a  man  who  would  slander  his  Crea- 
tor if  he  laiew  him  /" 

"Thou  hast  not  yet  answered  our 
former  question  fully ;"  rejoined  the 
agent  of  the  assembly  in  a  raised  tone 
— "  What  employs  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia on  this  day  ]" 

"  This  morning,"  replied  the  invis- 
ible speaker,  "  he  was  conjugating  the 
verb  Ennui  at  Sans-souci — I  am  tired, 
thou  art  tired,  he  is  tired,  &c. — this 
evening,  he  has  devised  a  new  amuse- 
ment and  has  ordered  his  serjeant-ma- 
jor  to  give  a  hundred  lashes  each  to 
about  forty  gentlemen  who  are  med- 
dling in  what  does  not  concern  them." 
As  he  spoke,  he  dropped  the  bandage, 
the  sack,  and  the  threadbare  coat  that 
covered  his  favourite  uniform,  and  they 
saw  Frederif"  the  Great  himself.  His 
blue  eye  ha  something  paralyzing  in 
it,  for  those  who  might  have  attempted 
escape  stood  stupidly  gazing  while  the 
Serjeant  of  the  guards  entered  to  exe- 
cute their  sentence.  It  was  fulfilled 
with  great  impartiality,  upon  the  spot 
in  the  presence  of  the  King,  who  dis- 
missed the  cabalists  very  good  humour- 
edly  after  their  flagellation,  saying  l!f» 
had  given  them  another  secret  to 
keep.  Y 
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Concluded. 

/^N  the  whole,  we  amused  ourselves  my  feet  to  the  precipice  ;  and  though 
so  well,  that  the  evening  again  we  were  thus  exceedingly  cramped  for 
surprised  us  before  we  were  aware,  and  room,  and  Dr.  Hamel  and  myself 
we  were  obliged  to  hasten  our  arrange-  shared  the  same  knapsack  for  a  pillow, 
ments  for  the  night.  Having  learned  yet,  on  the  whole,  I  reposed  much  bet- 
wisdom  by  experience,  1  now  disposed  ter.  The  evening  of  this  day  being 
myself  with  my  head   to  the  rock  and  also  rainy,  we   reserved  our  fireworks 


•  M.  Laharpe  records  a  similar  pvophecy.    .  All  Europe  knows  how  well  it  has  been  verified. 
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for  the  following  one,  to   celebrate   our  over  our  faces  as  soon  as  the  sun  should 

return;   but  about  two  o'clock    in    the  become    troublesome.       Almost  all  the 

morning  we  saw  the   stars  through  the  danj^er   was     now  considered  as   sur- 

apertures  of  our  canvass,  though    the  mounted.     The   difficulty,   ii    is   true, 

fog  still  seemed  rising  from   the    valley,  increased   with    every    step   as  wi-  rose 

We  were   thus  kept   in   suspeiice   until  into  a  rarer   atmo-phere,  and  <iur   path 

five  o'clock,    when    the   sun,    silvering  was  occasionally  very  steep.   The»now, 

with  its  rays  the  summit  of  the   moun-  however,  was  just    of  the  right  cunsis- 

tain,  appeared,  as  it   were,  to  invite  us  teucy,  a;j  we    continued    to   mount  the 

onward.      The  guides  were  now    eager  successive  slopes.      The  guides  marched 

to  proceed,  and  our  whole  party  shared  in  front  alternately,  the    first    being,   of 

in    their   ardour,   with    one    exception,  course,  the  most  biborious  place,  for  we 

M.   Sellique  had  passed  a  rather  sleep-  all  trod    precisely    in    the    saine    steps, 

less  night,  during  \fhich    he  had    made  which  thus  soon    became   firm    enough 

it  out  completely  to  his  own  satisfaction,  to  supportour  weight  without  yielding. 

that  a  married  tran  had  a    sacred    and  At  twenty  minutes  past  eight  we  ar- 

imperious  call  to  prudence  and  caution  rived    at  the  Grand  Plateau,  wiiere  the 

where  his  own    life  seemed    at    all    at  rug   was   soon   spread,    and    we    were 

stake  ;  that  he    had  done    enough   for  glad   to     repose     for     a   few    minutes, 

glory  in  passing  two  nights,  in    succes-  From  this  height  we  had  a   most    niag- 

sion,  perched  on   a  crag   like  an  eagle;  nihcent   view    of     the   scenery    below, 

and  that  it  now  became  him,  like  a  sea-  The  tnorning  fog  having  been  gradually 

sible  man,  to  return    to   Geneva,   while  dissolved,    we     now   saw    every    thing 

return  was  yet  possible.     All  our    re-  with  the  utmost  distinctness.     Hitherto 

monstrances  proving  ineffectual,  though  we  had  seen  nothing  beneath  us    but   a 

an  allusion  to  his  new    barometer   was  tranquil  sea    of  while  clouds,    pierced 

not  forgotten,  we  left  him,   with  two  of  here  and  there  by  the   summit  of  some 

the  guides,  in  possession  of  our   tent  at  elevated  crag,  which  appeared    like   an 

the  Grand    Mulet.     These    men    were  island  in  the   midst  o!  the    deep;     but 

persuaded  rnuch  against  their   inclina-  now  the  whole  valley  was  thrown  open 

tion,  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  continu-  to  our  sight.     We  had  a  distinct  view 

ing  the  ascent,  and  thus  adding  to  their  of  the  Lake  of  Getieva  and  the    heights 

reputation    as  guides.     Two   of  them  beyoiid  :    while  the  ridge   of  the  Jura 

who  had  never  been  on  the  summit,  and  bounded   the    panorama   to    the    west. 

who  were,  therefore,   selected   as  more  The  Aiguille  du  Midi,    which,  during 

proper     to     remain,    actually    refused,  the  early  part  of  our  ascent,    had  seem- 

These  were  Pierre   Balmat   and    Au-  ed  to  vie   in    height   with  Mont    Blanc 

guste  Tairray,  whose  names  will  appear  itself,  now  lay  at  our  t  et.     The  Dome 

again  in  the    sequel.     Our    party    was  de  Goute,  on  our  right  v\  as  still  a  little 

now  reduced  to  eleven,  a  number  suth-  above  us  ;  and  we  saw   several  avalan- 

ciently  large  at  this    period    of  ascent  ;  ches,  which  had  fallen  from  thence  dur- 

and  we  set  off  again   in  much  the  same  ing  the   night.        The    summit  of   the 

order  as  at  first:      the   tent,   however,  mountain  was   before  us,    and   to   our 

and  the  ladder,  with  all  the  heavy  bag-  experienced  eyes  promised  us    many    a 

gage,  were  left   behind.     One  blanket  weary  step    to    reach    it.     Indeed    we 

only  was  taken,  which  was   to  serve  as  now,  for  the  first  time,  had  a  clear  view 

a  carpet  during  our    halt    for   breakfast  of  its  enormous   height,  seeing   it    raise 

on   the   Grand    Plateau*.       We    were  itself  so  lar  above  all  the   neighbouring 

clothed  much  warmer  than  on   the  first  summits.     We  had  not  as  yet,  suffeied 

day,  but  yet    so   as    not  to    encumber  much  from  the  difficulty    ol  respiration, 

our  march.      The  head  and  neck  were  partly     from    the     steady,      deliberate 

well  secured,   and    we   each    carried    a  step  with  which  we  continued  to  ascend, 

double  veil  of  green  crape,   to  be    tied  Though  we  felt  no  great  appetite,    yet, 

*  A  name  bestowed  upon  tlie  last  of  three  level  spaces,  which  succeed  one  another,  after  as  many  steep 
slopes  ill  the  interval  between  t!ie  Grand  Mulet  and  the  Dome  de  Goute,  the  westera  shoutd<a'  of  the 
mountain.    Saussure  slept  on  the  second  of  these  the  first  night  ofhis  ascent 
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at  the  urgent  inlreaties  of  the  guides, 
who  assured  us  that  we  should  feel  it 
absohitely  impossible  to  eat  as  we  ad- 
vanced higher  up,  we  finished  two 
more  of  the  chickens.  Tlie  lemonade 
proved  much  more  acceptable,  for  we 
had  how  arrived  at  a  high  state  of  fever, 
and  our  thirst  was  incessant.  Our 
spirits,  however,  were  still  good,  and 
we  sincerely  pitie  J  our  timorous  friend 
below,  who,  we  doubted  not,  had  long 
since  repented  ol  h\>  resolution.  About 
nine  o'clock  we  resumed  our  march, 
with  the  expectation  of  reaching  the 
suuKuit  at  halt-past  eleven,  and  with- 
out another  regular  halt. 

The  guides,  David  Couttet  (brother 
to  Joseph)  and  Pierre  Carrier,  were  in 
front  alternately,  for  the  labour  now  be- 
came so  great,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  relieve  one  another  perpetually.  I 
followed  second  in  the  line,  rarely  so 
far  behind  as  third  ;   Dr.  Hamei   was  in 

the  rear  of  the  party,  and  H about 

the  middle.  We  were  soon  obliged 
to  lower  our  green  veils  to  shield  usboth 
from  the  cold  wind  and  the  glare  of  the 
sun  upon  the  snow — in  addition  to 
which  my  companions  had  green  spec- 
tacles. Perhaps  the  most  impressive 
feature  in  our  present  situation  was  the 
perfect,  and  almost  appalling  silence, 
which  prevailed.  Even  the  buzzing  of 
an  insect  would  have  been  a  relief. 
This,  together  with  the  absence  of  all 
traces  of  animal  life,  (for  we  had  seen 
no  quadruped  since  the  goats  of  chalet, 
and  not  even  a  bird  had  appeared  to 
remind  us  of  the  possibility  of  any  ai^ri- 
al  visitant),  was  something  altogether 
new  to  us.  On  no  former  occasion 
had  we  ever  found  the  idea  of  solitude 
brought  so  home  to  our  imaginations, 
as  when  amid  these  vast  wastes,  we 
felt  ourselves  shrink  into  comparative 
insignificance  by  the  side  of  the  stupen- 
dous objects  in  our  view.  We  now 
aUo  began  to  feel,  rather  painfully,  the 
effect  of  the  rarity  of  the  air,  being  obli- 
ged to  stop  every  five  minutes  to  recov- 
er our  breath  ;  and  in  a  short  time  we 
found  even  this  too  seldom,  and  three 
minutes'  progress  completely  exhausted 
us.  At  ihese  intervals  we  turned  round, 
raised  our  veils,  bent  down  our  heads, 
and,  leaning  on  our  poles,   absolutely 


gasped  for  the  space  of  half  a  minute. 
Before  the  minute  had  elapsed  we,  were 
in  a  condition  to  proceed.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  advanced  in  complete 
silence,  finding  that  we  had  no  bicath 
to  spare,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
rarity  of  the  air,  it  required  a  great  ef- 
fort to  make  ourselves  heard.  The  sky 
above  us  appeared  of  a  very  dark  blue, 
almost  approaching  to  black,  while  ia 
the  horizon  it  retained  its  ordinary  ap- 
pearance. Occasionally  a  slight  drift 
of  snow  from  the  summit  obliged  us  to 
turn  our  backs  for  a  few  moments  ;  but 
on  the  whole,  we  found  our  progress, 
at  this  part  of  the  ascent,  easier  than  at 
any  former  period  since  we  had  embark- 
ed upon  the  snow.  We  were  all 
"full  of  hope  and  joy  at  seeing  ourselves 
so  near  the  end  of  our  laborious  jour- 
ney. The  glorious  weather  which 
prevailed,  the  awful  stillness  which 
reigned  around,  and  the  pure  celestial 
air  which  we  inhaled,  gave  birth  in  our 
souls  to  feelings  which  are  never  expe- 
rienced in  these  lower  regions." 

Alter  having  proceeded  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  according  to  our  usual  meth- 
od, in  a  ziz-zag  course,  in  the  direction 
of  the  summit,  and  having  at  length 
reached  the  level  of  the  Dome  de  Gou- 
te,  still  at  some  distance  on  oar  right, 
we  suddenly  made  an  obtuse  angle  to 
the  left,  and  thus  leaving  the  Dome  be- 
hind us,  directed  our  course  towards 
the  eastern  shoulder  of  the  mountain, 
called  by  the  guides  the  Mont  INlaudit. 
On  our  arrival  there,  we  were  to  make 
one  more  bend  to  the  right,  and  this 
last  tack,  to  use  a  nautical  phrase, 
would  conduct  us  to  the  summit.  In 
turning  the  corner  of  the  Mont  Maudit, 
we  expected  to  incur  some  difficulty  ; 
but  it  was  the  last,  the  ascent  from 
thence  to  the  summit,  being  very  grad- 
ual. In  encountering  these  viuuvais 
pas,  as  the  guides  call  them,  recourse 
was  to  be  had  to  the  ropes,  to  attach 
ourselves  together  by  threes  in  a  party  ; 
but,  as  this  passage  was  a  work  of  five 
or  ten  minutes  only,  we  did  not  antici- 
pate much  danger  ;  or  rather,  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  think  of  danger,  with 
the  end  of  all  our  toils  30  full  in  our 
view.  We  were  now  scarcely  400 
yards  below   the  level   of  the   summit, 
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and  expected  to  reach  it  io  less  than  an 
hour.  Duriug  our  halt  for  breakfast, 
Dr.  Hamel  had  prepared  two  billets, 
to  be  attached  to  the  wings  of  the  car- 
rier-pigeon, as  soon  as  we  should  have 
reached  the  summit.  We  were  fearful 
that  the  great  rarity  of  the  air  would 
prevent  iis  supporting  itself  on  the  wing; 
and  we  were,  at  the  same  time,  curious 
to  see  whetlier  it  would  find  its  way 
back  to  Bonneville,  a  town  which  we 
had  passed  through  between  Geneva 
and  St.  Martin,  where  its  mate  was 
fruitlessly  expecting  it.  We  felt  an 
interest  iu  the  fate  of  this  poor  animal, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  its  companion  the 
fowl,  both  of  which  had  shared  our  pro- 
visions during  the  whole  of  the  ascent, 
and  afforded  us  considerable  amuse- 
ment by  the  way.*  Their  carriage 
was  an  old  kettle  on  the  back  of  one  of 
the  guides,  having  a  hole  in  it  which 
served  them  for  a  window.  Through 
this  aperture  they  occasionally  recon- 
noitred the  country,  or  demanded  food  ; 
but  a  gust  of  cold  wind  soon  compelled 
them  to  withdraw  their  heads  again. 
A  bottle  of  our  best  wine  had  been  re- 
served to  drink  on  the  summit  to  the 
health  of  the  King  and  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  as  well  as  to  the  memory  of 

Saussure.     H and  myself,  during 

a  short  absence  of  Dr.  H.  were  even 
arranging  between  us  the  eliquelte  of 
precedency  between  the  two  monarchs, 
and  calculating  the  possibility  of  a  bat- 
tle on  that  subject  on  the  summit,  in 
which  case  the  odds  were  in  our  favour. 
About  twenty  minutes  after  the 
change  in  our  direction  above  alluded 
to,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  gradually 
increasing,  and  our  thirst  being  inces- 
sant, I  was  obliged  to  stop  half  a  minute 
to  arrange  my  veil  ;  and  the  sun  being 
at  that  moment  partially  concealed  by 
a  cloud,  I  tucked  it  up  under  the  large 
straw  hat  which  I  wore.  In  this  inter- 
val my  companion  H and  three  of 

the  guides  passed  me,  so  that  I  was  now 
sixth  in  the  line,  and  of  course  the  cen- 
tre man.     H was  next  before  me  ; 

and  as  it  was  the  first  time  we  had  been 
so  circumstanced  during  the  whole 
morning,  he  remarked  it,  and  said   we 


ought  to  have  one  guide  at  least  be- 
tween us,  in  case  of  accident.  This  I 
over-ruled  by  referring  him  to  the  ab- 
sence of  all  appearance  of  danger  at 
that  part  of  our  march,  to  which  he  as- 
sented. I  did  not  then  attempt  to  re- 
cover my  place  in  front,  though  the 
wish  more  than  once  crossed  my  mind, 
finding,  perhaps,  that  my  present  one 
was  much  less  laborious.  To  this  ap- 
parently trivial  circumstance  I  was  in- 
debted for  my  life.  A  few  minutes  af- 
ter the  above  conversation,  iny  veil  be- 
ing still  up,  and  my  eyes  turned  at  in- 
tervals towards  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  was  on  the  right,  as  we 
were  crossing  obliquely  the  long  slope 
above  described,  w  hich  was  to  conduct 
us  to  the  Mont  Maudit,  the  snow  sud- 
denly gave  way  beneath  our  feet,  be- 
ginning at  the  head  of  the  line,  and  car- 
ried us  all  down  the  slope  to  our  left. 
I  was  thrown  instantly  off"  my  feet,  but 
was  still  on  my  knees  and  endeavour- 
ing to  regain  iny  footing,  when,  in  a 
few  seconds,  the  snow  on  our  right, 
which  was  of  course  above  us,  rushed 
into  the  gap  thus  suddenly  made,  and 
completed  the  catastrophe  by  burying 
us  all  at  once  into  the  mass,  and  hurry- 
ing us  downwards  towards  two  crevas- 
ses about  a  furlong  below  us,  and  near- 
ly parallel  to  the  line  of  our  march. 
The  accumulation  of  snow  instantly 
threw  me  backwards,  and  I  was  carried 
down,  in  spite  of  all  my  struggles.  In 
less  than  a  minute  I  emerged,  partly 
from  my  own  exertions,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  velocity  of  the  falling  mass 
had  subsided  from  its  own  friction.  I 
was  obliged  to  resign  my  pole  in  the 
struggle,  feeling  it  forced  out  of  my 
hand.  A  short  time  afterwards,  I, 
found  it  on  the  very  brink  of  the  crevasse. 
This  had  hitherto  escaped  our  notice, 
from  its  being  so  far  below  us,  and  it 
was  not  until  some  time  after  the  snow 
had  settled,  that  I  perceived  it.  At 
the  moment  of  my  immerging,  I  was  so 
far  from  being  alive  to  the  danger  of 
our  situations,  that  on  seeing  my  two 
companions  at  some  distance  below  me, 
up  to  the  waist  in  snow,  and  sitting 
motionless  and  silent,  a  jest  was  rising 


They  were  both  lost  in  the  subsequent  calamitj'. 
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to  my  lips,  till  a  second  glance  shewed    perhaps,   be  conceived,  but  cannot  be 


me  that,  with  the  exception  of  Mathieu 
Balmat,  lliey  were  the  only  remnants 
of  the  party  visible.  Two  more,  how- 
ever, being  t!io-;e  in  the  interval  between 
myself  ami  the  rear  of  llie  partv,  having 
qtiickly  reappeared,  I  was  still  inclined 
to  treat  tlie  afiliir,  rather  as  a  perplex- 
ing thongii  ludicrous  delay,  in  having 
sent  US  down  so  many  hundred  feet 
lower,  tlian  in  the  light  of  a  serious  acci- 


expressed.  The  first  reflection  made 
involuntarily  by  each  of  us — "  I  have 
caused  the  death  of  those  brave  fellows," 
however  it  was  afterwards  over-ruled 
in  our  calmer  moments,  was  then  replete 
with  unutterable  distress.  We  were 
separated  so  far  from  one  another  by. 
the  accident,  that  we  had  some  distance 
to  come  before  we  could  unite  our  en- 
deavours.    The  first   few    minutes,    as 


dent,  when  jNIathieu  Balmat  cried  out  niay  be  readily  imagined,  were  wasted 
that  some  of  the  party  were  lost,  and  in  irregular  and  unsystematic  attempts 
pointed  to  the  crevasse,  which  had  hith-  to  recover  them.  At  length,  being 
erto  escaped  our  notice,  into  vvhicb,  he  thoroughly  convinced,  from  the  relative 
said,  they  had  fallen.  A  nearer  view  positions  of  the  party  when  the  accident 
convinced  us  all  of  the  sad  truth.  The  happened,  that  the  poor  fellows  were 
three  front  guides,  Pierre  Carrier,  indeed  in  the  crevasse,  at  the  spot  point- 
Pierre  Balmat,  and  Auguste  Tairray,  ed  out  by  Mathieu  Balaiat,  the  brother 
being  where   the  slope   was  somewhat  of  one  of  them — in  our  opinion,   only 


steeper,  had  been  carried  dotvn  with 
greater  rapidity  and  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance, and  had  thus  been  hurried  into 
the  crevasse,  with  an  immense  mass  of 
snow  upon  them,  which  rose  nearly  to 
the  brink.  Mathieu  Balmat,  who  was 
fourth  in  the  line,  being  a  man  of  great 
muscular  strength,  as  well  as  presence 
of  mind,  had  suddenly  thrust  his  pole 
into  the  firm  snow  beneath,  when  he 
felt  himself  going,  which  certainly 
checked,  in  some  measure,  the  force  of 
his  fall.  Onr  two  hindermost  guides 
were  also  missing,  but  we  were  soon 
gladdened  by  seeing  them  make  their 
appearance,  and  cheered  them  with  loud 


one  thing  remained  to  be  done,  and 
that  was  to  venture  down  upon  the 
snow  which  had  fallen  in,  and,  as  a  for- 
lorn hope,  to  fathom  its  unknown 
depths  v^iih  our  poles.  After  having 
thus  made  every  effort  in  our  power  tor 
their  recovery,  we  agreed  to  abaiidoa 
the  enterprise  altogelher,  and  return  to 
the  Grand  Mulet.  The  guides  having 
in  vain  attempted  to  divert  us  from  our 
purpose,  we  returned  to  the  crevasse, 
from  which,  during  the  consultation, 
we  had  separated  ourselves  to  a  short 
distance,  and  descended  upon  the  new- 
fallen  snow.  Happily  it  did  not  give 
way  beneath    our  weight.     Here  we 


and  repeated  hurrahs.     One   of  these,    continued,  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 

to  make  every  exertion  in  our  power 
for  the  recovery  of  our  poor  comrades. 
After  thrusting  the  poles  in  to  their  full 
length,  we  knelt  down  and  applied  our 
mouth  to  the  end,  shouting  alorig  them, 

without  assistance,  at  the  expense  of  a    and  then  listening  for  an  answer,  in   the 


Julien  Devonassoux,  had  been  carried 
into  the  crevasse,  where  it  was  very 
narrow,  and  had  been  thrown  with 
some  violence  against  the  opposite 
brink.     He  contrived  to  scramble  out 


trifling  cut  on  the  chin.  The  other, 
Joseph  Marie  Couttet,  bad  been  drag- 
ged out  by  his  companions,  quite  sense- 
less, and  nearly  black  from  the  weight 
of  snow  which  had  been  upon  him. 
In  a  short  time,  however,  he  recovered. 
Tt  was  long  tjefore  we  could  convince 
ourselves  that  the  others  werepa-^t  hope, 
and  we  exhausted  our?;elves  fruitlessly, 
for  some  time,  in  fathoming  the  loose 
snow  with  our  poles.  When  the  sad 
truth  burst  upon  us,  our    feelings   may, 
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fond  hope  that  they  might  be  stilL 
alive,  sheltered  by  some  projection  of 
the  icy  walls  of  the  crevasse;  but,  alas! 
all  was  silent  as  the  grave,  and  we  had 
too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  they  were 
long  since  insensible,  and  probably  at  a 
vast  depth  beneath  the  snow  on  which 
we  were  standing.  Vv^e  could  see  no 
bottom  to  the  gulf  on  each  side  of  t!ie 
pile  of  snow  on  which  vve  stood;  the 
sides  of  the  crevasse  were  here,  as  ia 
other   places,  solid   ice,  of  a   cerulean 
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colour,  and  very  beautiful  to  the  eye. 
Two  of  the  guides,  our  two  leaders, 
had  followed  us  meclianically  to  the 
spot,  hut  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  make  any  attempts  to  search  for  the 
bodies.  One  of  these  soon  proposed 
to  us  to  continue  the  ascent.  This  was 
Marie  Couttet,  who  had  escaped  so 
narrowly  with  his  life  ;  but  Julieu  De- 
vouassoux  loudly  protested  against  this, 
and  resolutely  refused  to  advance. 
AVhether  or  not  we  could  havo  prevail- 
ed on  a  sufficient  number  to  accompany 
us  to  the  summit,  1  cannot  say  ;  but 
we  did  not  bring  the  point  to  trial,  hav- 
ing now  no  room  left  in  our  minds  for 
any  other  idea  than  that  of  the  most 
bitter  regret.  I  hardly  know  whether 
v/e  should  then  have  felt  sufficient  inter- 
est to  lead  us  a  hundred  yards  onwards, 
had  that  been  the  only  remaining  inter- 
val between  us  and  the  summit.  Had 
we  recovered  our  lost  companions,  I 
am  sure  the  past  danger  would  not  have 
deterred  us  ;  but  to  advance  under 
present  circumstances,  required  other 
hearts  than  ours.  I  believe  those  who 
condemn  us  lor  having  abandoned  the 
enterprise  when  so  near  to  its  accom- 
plishment, (and  many  have  done  so) 
refer  all  our  reluctance  to  personal  fear; 
but  this  is  a  charge  from  which  we  do 
not  feel  very  anxious  to  clear  ourselves. 
We  had  soon  to  encounter  a  much 
more  serious  imputation  of  an  opposite 
character,  that  of  undue  rashness,  in 
persisiin;;  in  the  ascent  after  the  had 
weather  we  had  experienced.  The 
best  refutation  of  this  charge  may  be 
seen  in  the  proces  verbal,  held  the  fol- 
lowing morning  by  the  municipal  offi- 
cer, on  occasion  of  the  unhappy  catas- 
trophe. 1  was  anxious  to  procure  a 
copy  of  this  importaut  document  before 
we  left  the  Prieure  ;  but  this  being 
against  custom,  we  made  a  singular  ap- 
plication to  the  magistrate  at  Bonne- 
ville, the  head-quarters  of  the  district. 
He  was  obliging  enough  to  forward  a 
copy  to  each  of  u?,  to  our  address  at 
Geneva.  Had  this  arrived  earlier,  we 
should  have  been  spared  some  very 
painful  scenes  in  that  city  ;  where,  by 
the  industry  of  M.  Sellique,  some  very 
injurious  reports  were  soon  in  circula- 
tion against  us.      The   reluctance  e.x- 


pressed  by  the  guides  on  our  proposing 
to  set  oft'the  preceding  day,  arose  not 
so  much  from  the  danger  they  anticipa- 
ted as  from  a  conviction  that  our  object 
in  the  ascent  would  be  defeated  by  ths 
cloudiness  of  the  weather.  As  the 
same  wind  continued,  they  anticipated 
rain,  which  would  have  incommoded 
us  exceedingly  ;  but  on  the  third  morn- 
ing all  their  objections  seemed  at  onco 
to  vanish,  and  they  were  all  so  eager  to 
proceed,  that,  as  was  observed  above, 
we  found  some  difficulty  in  selecting 
two  to  remain  behind  at  the  Grand 
Mulct. 

To  return  to  our  narrative.  All  our 
endeavours  proving  fruitless,  we  at 
length  tore  ourselves  from  the  spot,  to- 
wards which  we  continued  to  direct 
many  a  retrospective  glance,  iu  the 
vague  hope  of  seeing  our  poor  compan- 
ions re-appear,  and  commenced  our 
melancholy  descent.  After  a  silent 
march  of  nearly  three  hours,  which  we 
performed  not  as  before,  iu  one  unbrokea 
line,  but  in  detached  parties.  Dr.  Harael 
being   at    some    distance    behind    and 

H iu  the  front,    we   regained   the 

Grand  Mulet,  where  we  found  our  tent 
just  as  we  had  left  it  iu  the  morning. 
Here  we  met  two  guides,  who  were  ar- 
rived from  Chamouni.x,  accompanied 
by  two  Frenchmen  on  a  geological 
tour  ;  they  were  desirous  of  joining 
our  party,  but  on  hearing  the  accident 
which  had  befallen  us,  preferred  return- 
ing with  us  to  Chamounix.  As  I  was 
narrating  the  catastrophe  to  the  party 
on  the  rock,  one  of  them,  in  the  warmth 
of  his  heart,  caught  me  in  his  arms,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  subinit  to  a  salute  OQ 
both  sides  of  the  face,  by  way  of  con- 
gratulation. Though  the  day  was 
now  pretty  far  advanced,  it  being  past 
three  o'clock,  yet  we  preferred  continu- 
ing our  descent.  After  a  short  bait, 
during  which  the  guides  packed  up  all 
the  baggage,  we  once  more  put  our- 
selves in  motion,  and  addressed  our- 
selves to  the  formidable  task  of  descend- 
ing the  Grand  Mulet.  The  guides 
promised  us  daylight  sufficient  to  con- 
duct us  overall  the  mauvuis  pas,  after 
which  we  might  either  take  up  with 
a  shed  and  some  straw  at  the  chalet,  or 
proceed  to  the  hotel  at  ChaiHOunix,  ac-^ 
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cording  as  our   r-fmngth  and  incliaatioo 
should  direct.     Our  mental  excitement 
set  us  above  all  personal   fear,  and    we 
apprehended  lest  this  should  be  quickly- 
succeeded     by  a     nervousness,    vvhicb 
might  altogether  incapacitate  us  for  ex- 
ertion.    The    commencemeut     of  the 
descent  over  the  ridge   being   achieved 
with  great  caution,  we  soon   proceeded 
pretty  rapidly.     One  of  the  guides  took 
the  lead  as    usual.     He  was  followed 
by  one  of  ourselves,  with  a  cord   round 
his  waist,  which  was  held  by  the  guide 
next  in  the  line.     By  this  arrangement, 
we  were  each  between  two  guides,  and 
the  spikes  in  our  heels  gave  us  addition- 
al confidence  in  treading,     M.  Sellique 
had  setoft'on  his  return  as  soou  as  we 
were  out  of  sight  in  the  morning.     The 
two  guides  who  had  arrived   with    our 
new  acquaintances  the  Frenchmen,  had 
met  him  with  his  two  guides  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  glacier,    which    both    these 
parties  contrived  to  cross    without  the 
aid  of  the  ladder,  which  remained  as  the 
main  rafter  ofour  tent  above.     Noth- 
ing  remarkable   occurred    during   our 
rapid  descent  to   the  chalet,  excepting 
that  we  found  a  young  chamois  in  the 
glacier,  which  appeared  to  have  made 
a  fruitless  endeavour,  to   cross  it,  and 
lost  its  life  by  a  fall.     Our  thirst  contin- 
ued as  violent  as   ever,   and    we  drank 
every  five  minutes  at  the  delicious  drip- 
pings of  the  glacier.     Ever  since  break- 
fast we  had  been  in  a  high  slate  of  fe- 
ver,   which    our  mental   agitation   had 
no  doubt  much  increased.     Dr.  Hamel's 
pulse  was  at    128  in  the    minute,   and 

H 's  and   mine    were  probably   at 

nearly  the  same   height. 

We  reached  the  chalet  about  seven, 
where  we  refreshed  ourselves  with  some 
milk  and  wild  strawberries.  Our  new 
companions,  having  ascended  from  this 
spot  in  the  morning,  were  now  quite 
exhausted,  and  remained  here  for  the 
night.  We  preferred  continuing  the 
descent,  though  in  the  dark,  by  a  track 
which  reminded  me  strongly  of  a  night- 
march  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  about  nine 
o'clock  arrived  at  the  hotel.  Mathieu 
Balmat  had  got  the  start  of  us  about 
ten  minutes,  and  we  found  a  large  par- 
ty of  women  loudly  bewailing  the  fate 
of  the  unhappy   sufferers.     "Ws  shut 


ourselves  up  immediately,  not  being  in 
a  situation  to  bear  company.  We 
found  at  the  hotel  some  Oxford  friends, 
who  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
of  our  ascent,  in  the  midst  of  the  thun- 
der-storm, and  were  much  alarmed  at 
seeing  our  names  in  the  travellers'  book. 
During  the  day  before  they  had  obser- 
ved us  on  the  Grand  Mulet,  and  that 
very  morning  had  seen  us  on  our  way 
to  the  Grand  Plateau.  They  ascertain- 
ed our  number  to  be  11,  and  a  few  hours 
afterwards  saw  us  return  with  only  8  in 
the  party.  They  even  took  notice  that 
the  two  or  three  last  were  perpetually 
stopping  and  looking  behind  them. 
From  these  signs,  the  landlord  of  the 
hotel  anticipated  the  melancholy  tidings 
first  brought  by  poor  Balmat. 

The  next  morning  we  sent  for  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased.  Fortunately 
neither  of  them  w-as  married,  but  Carri- 
er had  left  an  aged  father,  who  had 
been  wholly  dependent  on  him  for  sup- 
port. We  left  with  him  what  we  could 
spare  ;  and  at  Geneva  a  subscriptioa 
was  soon  opened  for  them,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  amiable  Professor  Pictet, 
who  exerted  himself  in  their  behalf. 
Our  meeting  with  old  Balmat  was  the 
most  afflicting  of  all.  He  had  been 
one  of  Saussure's  guides,  and  was 
brother  to  the  hero  surnamed  Mont 
Blanc.  On  my  commending  the  brav- 
ery of  his  poor  son  Pierre,  the  tearg 
started  into  his  eyes,  which  kindled  for 
a  moment  at  the  compliment,  and  he 
grasped  my  hand  with  ardour  as  he  re- 
plied "Oui,  Monsieur,  vous  avez  raison, 
il  etoit  meme  trop  brave,  comme  son 
peie."  The  officer  soon  attended  to 
conduct  the  proces  verbal. 

About  two  o'clock  we  set  off  on  our 
return  for  Chamounix  in  two  shara- 
bands. 

Our  parting  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village  was  truly  affecting.  The 
sympathy  which  we  could  not  help  dis- 
playing in  the  grief  of  the  surviving  rel- 
atives had  won  all  their  honest  hearts, 
and  many  pressed  round  our  shara  bands 
for  the  pleasure  of  wishing  us  a  safe  and 
happy  return  to  England.  We  slept, 
as  before,  at  St.  Martin,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  arrived  at  Geneva. 

I  will  add  a  few  words   in  explana- 
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tion  of  the  immediate  cause  of  the  acci-  the  accident,  Pierre  Carrier,  on  every 
dent.  circiuustauce  connected  with  whom  I 
During  two  or  three  day^  a  pret-  kHU  feel  a  melanchuiy  pleasure  in  dwel- 
ty  strong  souther  y  wind  had  pre-  ling,  waj  at  the  lead  of  the  hoe,  and 
vailed,  which  dritting  graduafly  a  mass  Pierre  Balinal,  who,  as  well  as  his  im- 
of  snyw  trom  the  sunnnit,  had  caused  it  mediate  follower  and  partner  in  the  mis- 
to  form  a  sort  of  wreathon  the  northern  fortune,  Auguste  Tairray,  was  making 
side,  where  the  angle  of  its  inclination  his  first  ascent,  was  second.  Coutlet  had 
to  the  horizon  was  sn)all  enough  to  al-  been  or)  thesuramit  five  or  six  times,  and 
low  It  to  S'-ttle.  in  the  course  of  the  vvas  then,  as  well  as  his  brother  David, 
preceding  night,  that  had  trozen,  but  in  the  rear.  The  behaviour  of  ail  the 
rot  so  tiard  as  to  bear  our  weight,  guities  on  occasion  of  the  accident  was 
Accordingly,  in  crossing  the  slope  ob-  such  perhaps,  as  might  be  expected 
liqueiy,  as  above  described,  with  the  from  men  thrown  on  a  sudden  com- 
sunmiit  on  our  right,  we  broke  through  pletely  out  of  their  reckoning: — tlieir 
the  outer  crust,  and  sank  in  neaily  presence  of  mind,  for  some  ininutes, 
up  to  the  knees.  At  the  moment  of  the  seemed  uttarly  to  abandon  them,  and 
accident,  a  crack  had  been  formed  quite  they  walked  to  and  fro  utterinji  cries  of 
across  the  wreath  ;  this  caused  the  lovv-  despair.  Tlie  conduct  of  poor  Mathieu 
er  part  to  slide  down  under  our  weight  Balmat  was  most  heart-rending  to  wit- 
on  the  smooth  slope  of  snow  beneath  it,  ness  : — after  soine  frantic  gestures  of 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  wreath,  thus  despair,  he  threw  himself  on  the  snow, 
bereft  ot  its  support,  followed  it  in  a  few  where  he  sat  for  some  time  in  sullen  si- 
seconds,  and  v^'as  the  grand  contributor  lence,  rejecting  all  our  kind  offices  with 
to  the  calainity.  The  angle  of  the  a  sort  of  irritation  which  made  it  painful 
slope,  a  fevv  minutes  before  the  acci-  to  approach  him.  But  this  did  not 
dent  was  only  28°.  Here,  perhaps,  it  last  long  ;  he  suffered  me  to  lead  hi  in  a 
"was  somewhat  greater,  and  in  the  ex-  few  paces  at  the  commencement  of  the 
treme  tront  probal)Iy  greatest  of  all,  descent,  and  then  suddenly  shaking  liim- 
since  the  snow  fell  there  with  greater  self,  as  if  (rom  a  load,  he  adjusted  the 
velocity,  and  to  a  greater  distance,  straps  of  his  knapsack,  and  resumed 
Should  any  one  be  induced  to  make  his  wonted  firmness.  At  tiines  he  even 
another  attempt  to  reach  the  summit  by  chimed  in  with  the  conversation  of  the 
the  same  route,  he  should  either  crosi  rest  with  apparent  unconcern  ;  but  I 
the  slope  below  the  crevas-;e,  and  then  observed  a  sort  ol  convulsion  occasion- 
Laving  passed  it  by  a  ladder,  mount  in  ally  pass  across  him,  from  which  he  re- 
zig-zag  towards  the  Mount  Maudit  ;  lieved  himself  by  the  same  gesture  of 
or  the  party  should  proceed  in  parallel  shaking  his  head  and  throwing  it  back- 
lines,  and  not  trust  all  their  weight  to  a  wards.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  fronn 
surface,  which,  whenever  a  southerly  the  comnjencement  of  the  descent  until 
Avind  prevails,    must   be  exposed    to   a  our  arrival  at  the  Grand    Mulet,  he  at- 

simllar  danger.   All  such  plans  as  that  of    tached  liimself  to    my   friend    H , 

fastening  themselves  togetlierwith  a  rope  and  adjusted  his    steps  with   the  same 

would  be  utterly  useless,  besides  the  in-  assiduity  as  if  he  had  been  uneagrossed 

supportable  fatiJue  wliich  this   method  by  personal  suffering. 

of  proceeding  would   occasion,  as    will  Jose[)h    Marie    Couttet,    who    from 

at  once  be  acknovvledged    by    all    who  his  former  military  habits  had  acquired 

have  made  the  experiment.     This  plan  ]jrobal)ly  a  familiarity  with   death,    be- 

aasvvers  well  enough  in  the  de8tent,aiid  trayed,  as  we   thought,  something   ap- 

Tvhen  only  two  or  three  are  united    by  proachiug  to  insensibility  on   the  occa- 

the  rope  ;   but  in  other  circumstances  it  sion.*      He  vvas,  as  has  been  observed, 

would  utterly  fail.      At  the  moment  of  very  near  sharing  the  fate  of  the  poor 


*  He  had  fonnei'ly  served  in  the  Chasseurs  a  cheval  in  the  French  service,  an  honour  which  he  duly  ap- 
preciated I  cannot  omit  his  laconic  ar.swtr  to  a  question  proposed  to  him  by  one  of  the  party,  on  the  state 
of  his  mind  during  his  rapid  descent  under  the  snow  i— *'  Ma  foi,  j'ai  dit  a  lopi-meme  C'est  fioi— je  suis  pex- 
du— voila  tout." 
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sufferers,  and  perhaps  this  very  circum- 
stance madt-  liiin  jcaioiis  ol  displaying 
too  fiiucli  feeling  on  tlie  occasion.  Yet, 
on  I'.is  taking  leave  of  me  tlie  following 
day,  he  ^xiiibiled  so  much  warmth  of 
regret,  that  I  was  affected  almost  to 
tears.  His  brother,  David  Couttet, 
another  of  the  guides,  was  equally  in- 
trepid, and  1  believe  was  the  means  of 
preserving  my  life  during  the  descent 
in  the  passage  of  the  glacier.  My  feet 
had  slipped  from  under  me,  and  I  had 
rolled  to  the  edge  ol  a  crevasse,  when  I 
felt  inyself  sudderdy  arrested  on  its  very 
brink  by  the  cord  aro  .nd  my  waist, 
which  allowed  me  time  to  recover  my- 
geU.  The  minute  dt'iniis  respecting  the 
guides,  with  which  I  have  interspersed 
tliis  narrative,  will  not,  I  tee!  persuaded, 
be  deemed  impertinent  by  those  who 
have  ever  been  acquainted  with  this 
highly  interesting  race  of  men.  There 
is  about  them  all  an  honest  frankness  of 
character,  united  with  a  simple  though 
courteous  behaviour,  and  an  almost 
tender  solicitude  about  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  those  committed  to  their 
guidance,  which  cannot  fail  to  make  a 
lasting  impression  on  those  who  have 
once  known  them.     The  deliiiht  which 


they  testify  at  finding  the  traveller  sur- 
mount difficulties,  and  the  looks  of  con- 
gratulation and  encouragement  which 
they  every  now  and  then  direct  towards 
liim,  contribute  highly  to  keep  up  his 
spirit,  which  else  might  perhaps  desert 
him  at  some  important  crisis.  The 
principal  of  them  are  well  known  and 
appreciated  at  Geneva ;  and  the  reader 
will  not  therefore  feel  much  wonder  at 
the  strong  feeling  which  prevailed 
against  us  on  our  return  thither.  Our 
former  companion  had  found  it  necessa- 
ry to  his  own  credit,  to  exaggerate  ex- 
ceedingly the  apparent  danger  of  pro- 
ceeding higher ;  and  it  must  be  allowed 
that  his  account,  supported  as  it  was  by 
the  subsequent  disaster,  possessed 
strong  claims  upon  the  faith  of  his  au- 
dience. I  am  happy,  however,  to  add, 
that  in  a  very  few  days  this  erroneous 
impression  was  completely  done  away 
with,  and  ample  justice  was  rendered 
by  all  to  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Ilamel, 
who  had  been  the  most  obnoxious  to 
their  censure,  both  from  his  being  con- 
sidered the  leader  of  the  party,  and 
from  his  well-known  ardour  in  similar 
undertakiniis. 


(Literary  Gazette.) 


TOUR  through  the  southek^v^  moviNCES  of  the  kingdom  of  napi.i^s. 


BY    THE   HON.   R.   KEPPEL  CP.AVEKf. 


^  I^HE  name  of  the  writer  has  recently 
attracted  so  much  attention,  as  to 
render  any  personal  notice  unneces- 
sary and  we  shall  only  observe,  that 
he  looks  at  olijects  with  the  eye  of  an 
elegant  scholar,  and  writes  upon  them 
like  a  gentleman.  His  volume  is  per- 
haps too  much  of  an  itinerary  ;  but  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  pleasing  and  useful 
jnaiier  in  it,  and  the  engravings  which 
illustrate  it  are  very  beautiful. 

We  shall,  for  the  present,  merely 
quote  a  few  loose  and  unconnected 
passages,  under  titles  to  render  them  in- 
telligible. 

A  MEMORABLE  DUEL. 

"  I  cannot  find  that  Ostuni  is  noted 
for  any  particular  event  in  remote  or 
recent  times,  except  a  celebratfd  duel, 


which  took  place  in  tlie  town  about  the 
year  1G04,  the  details  of  which  are  so 
strongly  indicative  of  the  temp^T  and 
manners  of  the  times,  that  they  may  per- 
haps plead  an  excuse  for  their  insertion. 
"  The  management  of  the  sword,  as 
an  offi^nsive  and  defensive  weapon,  was 
at  that  period  not  only  considered  as 
the  most  fashionable  and  manly  accom- 
plishment which  a  nobleman  could  pos- 
sess, but  was  generally  practised  by  all 
ranks  of  persons  ;  for  it  is  noted  that 
even  at  a  less  remote  era  the  fishermen 
of  Taranto,  after  the  daily  labours  im- 
posed by  the  exercise  ot  their  profession, 
were  wont  to  meet  in  the  evening,  and 
resort  to  the  recreation  of  fencing.  The 
barbarous  custoin  of  duelling,  maintain- 
ed in  its  full  force  by  false  notions  of 
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honour  and  prerogative,  the  inefficiency  and  in  a  short  time  the  Prince  of  Fran- 

of  the  laws,  and  tlie  errors  of  feudal  in-  cavilla   proposed    a  champion    in    his 

stitutions,  contributed    no  doubt  to  en-  cause,  in  the   person  of  his  sister's  only 

noble  this    sanguinary  art,  and   extend  son,  the  Duke  of  Martina,  of  the  house 

the  prevalence  of  its  exercise  throughout  of  Carraccioli.       This  young  man  was 

the  realm.  but  just  returned   from  his  travels,  and 

" 'I'lie  Count  of  Conversano,  called  his  education    was   not  completed,  so 

also  Duke  of  Le  Noci,  of  the  family  of  that  although  the  Count  of  Conversano 


Aquaviva,  and  the  Prince  of  Francavil- 
la,  of  that  of  the  Imperiali,  were  the 
two  most  powerful  lords  in  lower  Apu- 
lia :  the  former  boasted  of  his  ancient 
descent,  his  numerous  titles,  and  his 
great  domains,  and  numbered  among  his 
predecessors  a  succession  of  nobles 
whose  tyrannical  and  violent  disposition 
had  designated  them  as  a  race  dreaded 
by  their  inferio-s,    and  hated    by    their 


admitted,  with  a  brutal  anticipation  of 
success,  the  soljstitution  of  this  youth- 
ful adversary,  ii  was  agreed  that  a  year 
more  should  elapse  previous  to  the  final 
termination  of  their  differences,  and  the 
field  of  battle  was  fixed  at  Ostuni,  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  town  had  been 
previously  claimed  and  disputed  by 
both  noblemen.  The  eyes  of  the 
whole    kingdom    were     directed     with 


equals.     The  Prince  of  Francavilla  was     anxious  and  fearful  expectation  towards 
of  Genoese  extraction,  but   his  family    this  spot  ;  but  the  wishes  of  the  major- 


had  been  settled  in  the  kingdom  from 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Fil'th,  and  he 
emulated  the  Count  in  pride,  while  he 
surpassed  him  in  wealth.  Their  terri- 
tories joined,  and  the  constant  litigations 
arising  out  of  their  inordinate  but  ill- 
timed  jurisdictions  were  thereby  super- 
added to  the  long  list  of  mutual  iojuries 
recorded  by  both  families.  Their  ani- 
mosity broke  out  at  Naples,  on  some 
trifling  occasion,  when  they  were  each 
in  their  carriage,  and  after  a  long  con- 
test of  words  the  Count  of  Conversano 
challenged  the  Prince  of  Francavilla  to 
decide  their  difTerence  by    the  sword  ; 


ily  were  entirely  on  the  side  of  the 
Duke  of  Martina,  whose  youth,  ac- 
complishments, and  amiable  disposition 
called  forth  the  interest  of  all  ranks. 
His  uncle,  actuated  more  by  the  appre- 
hensions of  shame  in  the  event  of  de- 
feat, than  by  feelings  of  affection  for 
his  relative,  endeavoured  to  insure  suc- 
cess by  the  following  stratagem  :  A 
gentleman,  who  had  l)een  some  time, 
as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  a  re- 
tainer in  his  family,  left  it  abruptly  one 
night,  and  sought  the  Count  of  Con- 
versano's  castle,  into  which  he  gained 
admission    by    a    recital    of    injurious 


the  latter  declined  this  mode  of  combat,  treatment  and  fictitious  wrongs,  heaped 
as  ill  suited  to  his  aga  and  infirmities,  upon  him  by  the  tyrannical  and  arbi- 
but  consented  to  the  duel  if  the  arms  trary  temper  of  the  Prince  of  Franca- 
might  be  exchanged  for  pistols.  His  villa,  A  complaint  of  this  nature  was 
antagonist,  who  was  esteemed  the  best  always  the  passport  to  the  Count's  fa- 
swordsman  in  the  kingdom,  insisted  on  vourand  good  graces,  and   he  not  only 


his  first  proposal,  and  excited  thePrince 
to  accede  to  it  by  the  application  ofsev- 
cral  blows  with  the  flat  side  of  his  wea- 
pon. An  insult  so  grossly  offered  in 
the  public  streets  authorised  the  existing 
government,  carried  on  through  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  Viceroy,  to  suspend 
or  check  the  consequences  likely  to 
arise  by  placing  the  aggressor  under  ar- 
rest for  a  time,  and  subsequently  order- 
ing them  both  to  retire  to  their  respec- 
tive estates.  But  the  feelings  of  unsat- 
isfied hatred  in  the  one,  and  of  insulted 
pride  in  the  other,  were  not  likely  to  be 


admitted  this  gentleman  to  the  full  en- 
joyment of  his  princely  hospitality,  but 
liaving  found  that  he  was  an  experien- 
ced and  dexterous  swordsman,  passed 
most  of  his  time  in  practising  with  him 
that  art,  which  he  soon  hoped  would 
insure  the  triumph  he  valued  most  on 
earth.  A  few  days  previous  to  that 
fixed  for  the  duel,  the  guest,  under  pre- 
tence of  paying  a  visit  to  his  relatives, 
withdrew  from  the  Count  of  Conversa- 
no's  territories,  and  secretly  returned  to 
those  of  his  employer  ;  where  he  lost 
no  lime  in  communicating  to  his  nepb- 


allayed  by  this  exclusion  from  the  world;    ew  all  the  peculiarities  and  advantages 
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repeated  experience  had  enabled  him  to 
remark  iu  the  Count's  manner  of  fenc- 
ing.    The  Duke  of  Martina  was  there- 
by taught  that  the  only  chance  of  suc- 
cess which   he   could   look  to,  was  by 
keeping   on    the  defensive   during  the 
early  part  of  the  combat:     he  was  in- 
structed that  his  antagonist,  tho'  avow- 
edly  the  most  able   manager   of    the 
sword  in  the  kingdom,   was  extremely 
violent,  and  that  if  he  could  parry    the 
thrusts  made  on  the  first  attack,  howev- 
er formidable  from  superior  skill  and 
strength   of  wrist  and   arm,   he   might 
perhaps  afterwards  obtain  success  over 
an  adversary,   whose  person,  somewhat 
inclined  to  corpulency,  would   speedily 
become  exhausted    from  the  effects  of 
his  own    impetuosity.     The   Duke  of 
Martina,  furnished    with  this  salutary 
advice,  and  strong  io  the  conviction  of 
what  he  deemed  a  just  cause,  awaited  in 
calm    anxiety   the   day  of  batde;  and 
the  behaviour  of  the  two  combatants  oq 
the  last  morning  strongly  characterizes 
their  ditfereiit  dispositions,    as  well  as 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  age  they 
lived  in.     The  Duke  of  Martina  made 
bis  will,  confessed  himself,  and  took  an 
aifectioaate  leave  of  his    mother,    who 
retired  to  her  oratory  to  pass  in  prayer 
tne  time   her   son  devoted  to  the  con- 
flict;  while  the  Count   of  Conversano 
ordered  a  sumptuous    feast  to  be  pre- 
pared, and  invited   his   friends  and   re- 
tainers after  the  tight  ;   he  then  careless- 
ly  bade  his  wife  farewell,  and  brutally 
alluding   to  his  adversary's    youth   and 
inexperience,  remarked,  Vado  a  farun 
tapretle.*        They    met  at    the    place 
appointed  :  it  was  an   open    space  be- 
fore a  monastery  of  friars   at   0?tuni; 
but  ther^e  good   fat!iers,  by    their  inter- 
eession  and  prayers,  prevailed  upon  the 
combatants   to  remove   to  another  sim- 
ilar plot  of  ground,  in  front  of  the  Ca- 
puchin    convent,   in    the  same   town  : 
here  the  bishop  ai.d  clergy,  carrying  the 
Host  in  solemn  pioc^^ssion,  aiti^mpted 
in  vain    to  dissuade   them    from    their 
bloody  purpose  :    they  were  dismissed 
with  scorn,   and  the   duel  hegan.     It 
was  of  long  duration,  and  afforded  the 
Duke  an  opportunity  of  availing  him- 


self of  the  counsels  he  had  received  : 
when  he  found  the  Count  began  to  be 
out  of  breath,  and  off  his  guard,  he  as- 
sumed the  offensive  part,  and  having 
wounded  him,  demanded  if  he  was 
satisfied,  and  proposed  to  desist  from 
any  further  hostility  ;  but,  stung  to  the 
soul  by  this  unexpected  reverse,  the 
Count  refused  all  offers  of  accommo- 
dation, and  by  blind  revenge  and  re- 
doubled animosity  soon  lost  all  com- 
mand of  himself,  and  received  a  second 
wound,  which  terminated  the  contest, 
together  with  his  life.  It  appears  that 
the  Prince  of  Francavilla,  whose  prin- 
ciples were  as  little  honourable  as  those 
of  his  adversary,  and  whose  thirst  of 
revenge  was  no  less  insatiable,  had  ap- 
pointed a  band  of  assassins  to  waylay 
and  murder  him  on  his  way  home,  had 
he  returned  victorious  from  the  conflict." 

DEATH    OK    MURAT. 

"  The  road  from  Monteleone  to 
Nicastro,  where  I  was  to  sleep,  does 
not  run  through  il  Pizzo,  but  I  was  in- 
duced to  deviate  from  it  to  visit  a  spot 
which  bad  obtained  an  interest  from  aa 
event  closely  connected  with  the  polit- 
ical history  of  this  country,  and  not 
indifferent  to  that  of  Europe  at  large. 
Joachim  Murat,  in  the  autumn  of 
1815,  lauded  at  il  Pizzo  with  a  fewr 
followers,  and  was  arrested  by  its  in- 
habitants, whom  he  had  in  vain  stim- 
ulated to  join  him,  thrown  into  a  prison, 
condemned  to  be  shot  by  a  military 
commission  in  virtue  of  a  law  which 
he  himself  had  promulgated,  and  exe- 
cuted four  days  after  his  ill-advised  ar- 
rival. 

"  When  Murat  repaired  to  the  pub- 
lic square  of  il  Pizzo,  and  harangued 
the  astonished  multitude,  calling  upoa 
them  to  recognize  him  as  their  lawful 
sovereign,  and  distributing  the  procla- 
mations to  the  same  effect  which  be 
had  brought  with  him,  the  people  list- 
ened to  him  with  mute  surprise,  and 
slunk  away  one  by  one  to  their  habita- 
tions, v\hich  they  cautiously,  but  with- 
out delay,  shut  up;  leaving  him  and 
his  adherents  to  ponder  on  the  inaus- 
picious commeocement  of  their  enter- 
prise. 


•  I  am  goiag  to  liill  a  liid,  or   ratUer  to  make  a  Uid. 
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"  The  town  of  Monteleone,  which 
he  had  embellished,  and  raised  to  tlie 
rank  of  a  provincial  capital,  was  suppo- 
sed to  be  well  affected  towards  him  ; 
it  was  only  seven  miles  distant,  and 
thiiher  he  immediately  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed, to  try  his  better  fortune.  Most 
of  the  territory  surrounding  il  Pizzo, 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  town  itself, 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Inlantado  ; 
and  his  agent  or  steward  resident  there 
possessed  that  kind  of  influence  which, 
notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  feudal 
rights,  must  always  be  attached  to  the 
person  of  a  considerable  landed  pro- 
prietor;  and  he  exerted  it  in  this  in- 
stance in  raising  the  population  to  a 
sense  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  suffermg  the  ex-king  to  continue 
his  progress  unmolested.  Without 
pretending  to  point  out  the  particular 
feelings  which  were  supposed  to  have 
actuated  this  individual,  1  shall  only  ad- 
vert to  the  treatment  of  his  employer, 
the  Duke  of  Infantado,  and  the  indig- 
nities oifered  that  personage  during  the 
early  period  of  the  occupation  of  S[)ain 
by  the  French,  at  the  time  that  Murat 
was  governor  of  Madrid. 

"  After  a  momentary  delay,  this  per- 
son, attended  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  il  Pizzo,  strong  in 
arras  and  determination,  pursued  the 
intruder  with  such  promptitude  as  to 
gain  considerably  upon  him  before  he 
had  reached  the  summit  of  the  steep  ac- 
clivity above  mentioned.  Poinding 
himself  thus  resolutely  followed,  and 
exposed  to  the  shots  which  were  hred 
by  his  pursuers,  he  considered  it  more 
advisable  to  seek  the  boats  which  had 
brought  his  small  party  ;  and  despair- 
ing of  fighting  his  way  through  the  su- 
perior numbers,  which  thus  unexpected- 
ly attacked  him,  he  threw  him'^elf  from 
off  the  road,  into  the  deep  and  rocky 
ravine  which  borders  it,  and  through 
whose  rugged  and  almost  impracticable 
declivities  he  sought  a  nearer  way  to 
the  shore.  In  this  precipitous  retreat 
he  was  accompanied  by  his  own  little 
troop,  and  followed  by  the  townspeople 
and  their  leader ;  but  found  on  his  ar- 
rival at  the  beach,  that  the  vessels 
which  had  brought  him  and  his  party 
had,  through  mistake,  fear,  or  treachery, 


put  to  sea  again.  He  jumped  into  a 
tishing-boat,  and  was  endeavouring  to 
push  it  off"  from  the  shingles,  when  his 
opponents  having  overtaken  him,  and  a 
shot  trom  them  liavuig  wounded  one  of 
his  companions,  he  held  up  a  white 
handkerchief,  in  token  of  surrenoer, 
and  was  led  or  rather  hurried  to  the  lit- 
tle fort,digr.ified  widi  the  name  of  cas- 
tle, and  forming  the  citadel  ot  il  Pizzo. 
In  his  way  there  he  suffered,  from  tlie 
mob  which  collected,  the  most  injurious 
treatment  ;  and  it  is  even  said  ttiat  a 
woman  who  conceived  herself  ag-jiiev- 
ed  in  the  loss  of  one  of  her  sons,  execu- 
ted as  a  bandit,  probabiy  most  deserv- 
edly, through  his  orders  some  years 
before,  tore  off  one  of  the  whiskers 
from  his  cheek,  in  a  fit  of  revenge 
upoH  the  presumed  author  of  her  mis- 
fortune. 

"  He  was  at  first  thrust  into  a  wretch- 
ed cell,  where  he  passed  the  night,  but 
was  removed  to  a  more  decent  apart- 
m.ent,  and  furnished  with  every  immedi- 
ate article  of  necessity,  through  the  or- 
der of  the  commandant  of  the  division, 
who  arrived  from  Monteleone  early 
the  next  morning.  A  telegraphic  des- 
patch communicated  the  intelligence  of 
his  descent  to  Naples,  and  tue  same 
mode  of  conveyance  brought  back  the 
order  to  proceed  immediately  on  his 
judgment.  He  had  landed  on  the  8th 
of  October,  and  on  the  13th,  the  court 
having  pronounced  sentence,  he  was  ex- 
ecuted, after  having  confessed  himself 
and  written  to    his  wife. 

"  The  fortress  in  which  he  was  sliut 
up  is  of  very  small  dimensions  ;  on  a 
platform  which  extends  over  the  first 
story,  two  parallel  walls  form  a  kind  of 
uncovered  corridor  of  a!)Out  twelve  pa- 
ces in  length,  terminating  in  a  parapet 
towards  the  sea.  He  stood  with  his 
back  against  this,  and  having  himself 
given  the  signal,  received  the  fire  of  the 
soldiers  placed  at  the  opposite  extremi- 
ty, and  fell  with  his  head  against  the 
door  of  a  room  in  which  all  the  officers 
who  had  accompanied  him  were  at  the 
time  confined.  His  body  was  immedi- 
ately buried  in  tlie  principal  church  in 
the  town,  an  edifice  to  which  he  had,  in 
a  former  passage  thro'  Calabria,  given 
2000  ducats.     Tlie  vault  which  con- 
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tains  his  remains  is  marked  by  some 
boards  let  into  the  pavement."  *  *  * 

"  I  have  more  than  once  heard  him 
express  his  conviction  that  he  should  re- 
ceive his  death  by  a  musket-shot,  but 
he  had  probably  anticipated  it  in  the 
field  of  battle.  It  is  just  possible  to 
suppose  that  the  mysterious  tatality 
which  subjected  him  to  a  late  so  differ- 
ent on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  nsay  have 
awakened  in  the  bitterness  of  his  last 
reflections  the  scene  and  recollectioa 
of  the  summary  judgment  and  execu- 
tion over  which  he  presided  within  the 
walls  of  Viucennes. 

"  It  required  all  the  charms  of  na- 
ture in  their  most  powt-'rful  array  to  ban- 
ish from  my  mind  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  sii;ht  of  the  humble  sep- 
ulchre of  him  whom  I  had  beheld  re- 
velling in  the  full  wantonness  of  absolute 
power  but  eight  months  before  he  de- 
scended to  it  in  ignominy. 

"  The  splendour  of  Murat's  court, 
perhaps  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe  at 
the  period  I  allude  to,as  greatly  exceed- 
ed the  rank  he  held  among  other  sove- 
reigns, as  the  appointment  and  numbers 
of  his  troops  were  disproportioned  to 
the  resources  and  population  ot  the 
kingdom  ;  and  both  were  characteristic 
of  that  indiscriminately  profuse  disposi- 
tion which  could  reward  the  merits  of 
an  opera  dancer  upon  the  same  scale  of 
liberality  with  the  services  of  a  general 
or  a  minister  oi  state. 

"  His  wife,  with  the  same  high  no- 
tions of  magnificence,  was  by  no  means 
so  injudiciously  generous  ;  and  had 
they  not  both  too  blindly  followed  a 
system  of  deceit,  which,  though  some- 
timessuccessiiilly  adapted  to  subordi- 
nate political  negOL'iations,  cannot  be 
applied  with  equal  advantage  to  all 
times  and  exigencies,  they  niight  per- 
haps have  preserved  some  remnants  of 
that  station  to  which  fortune  had  exalt- 
ed them,  or  at  least  have  descended  to 
the  level  of  mediocrity  by  less  perilous 
gradations. 

"  At  the  time  that  the  Austri.ms 
were  already    in   full   march     towards 
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Naples,  the  queen  regent,  as  she  was 
called,  reviewed  the  civic  guard  with 
extraordinary  grace  and  spirit,  and  as- 
sured them  that  a  few  nioredays  would 
liberate  them  Irom  all  the  bardshijis  and 
dangers  attached  to  the  discharge  of 
their  functions  ;  and  the  last  minutes 
she  passed  in  the  palace  were  employed 
in  graciously  rcquesiing  some  tavourites 
to  attend  her  breakfast  the  following 
morning,  an  injunction  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  her  immediate  removal  to  the 
ship  trom  which  she  never  again  step- 
ped on  the  Neapolitan  shore. 

"  The  aspect  presented  by  the  interi- 
or of  the  royal  residence  on  this  day- 
was  as  extraordinary  as  ii  was  novel  to 
a  spectator,  accustomed  to  see  it  only 
in  Its  gala  trim.  The  courts  were  full  of 
servants  tumultuously  demanding  the 
arrears  of  their  wages,  and  taking  ear- 
nest of  future  paymetil  in  the  seizure  of 
the  horses  belonging  to  the  establish- 
ment. The  long  corridors  and  galleries, 
untenanted  by  guards  and  liveried  me- 
nials, presented  no  obstacles  to  the  few 
visitors  whom  interest  or  curiosity  attrac- 
ted towards  the  closingscene  of  this  dra- 
ma. The  kingly  apartment  itself,  still 
adorned  with  the  ponderous  spoils  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  relieved  by- 
Lyons  embroidery  and  India  muslins, 
was  obstructed  by  large  packing-cases, 
and  its  mosaicpavementssoiled  by  thedir- 
ty  footsteps  of  porters  and  carriers,  and 
strewed  with  wisps  of  hay  or  paper  sha- 
vings. The  ladies  in  waiting,  accou- 
tred in  the  usual  costly  garb  of  attend- 
ance, weie  gnawing  a  few  chickea 
bones,  the  scanty  remains  of  the  day's 
single  meal  ;  and,  lastly,  the  indefatiga- 
ble occupier  of  the  tenement,  decked 
out  in  all  the  elegance  and  recherche  of 
the  last  Paris  fashions,  and  preserving 
the  careless  smile  of  assumed  compla- 
cency, strangely  contrasted  with  hag- 
gard eyes  and  care-worn  cheeks,  was 
variously  employed  in  packing  up  jew- 
els, disiributing  money,  diciating  let 
ters,  and  receiving  or  dismissing  visitors 
with  ail  the  minute  distinction  of  court- 
ly etiquette." 
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HENRY    M.    DE    lA   TUBE. 


TN  the  year  1749,  Henry  M.  de  la 
Tude,  son  ot  a  Kniirhl  of  tlie  order 
of  St.  Louis,  was  sent  to  the  Bastile, 
for  the  fiTave  offence  of"  hHviug  sported 
with  the  feelings  of  Madame  Poinpa- 
dour,  the  celebrated  mistress  of  Louis 
XV.  With  the  thoughtless  vvatni  en- 
thubiasm  of  a  young  man,  he  had  it 
seems  attarhed  himself  to  the  cause  of 
this  woman  in  defence  of  her  charac- 
ter, against  the  fanatics  of  the  day. 
He  wished  to  do  her  some  ostensibly 
good  ofSce,  and  sighed  to  render  him- 
self of  consequence  in  her  esteem. 
Having  heard  ttiat  she  was  unhaf)py 
from  the  apprehension  of  poison,  La 
Tilde  waited  on  MadamePompadour  at 
Versailles,  to  acquaint  her  that  he  had 
seen  a  parcel  put  into  the  post  ofBce 
addressed  for  her;  and  at  the  same 
time  expressed  his  suspicions  relative 
to  the  contents  of  it,  and  cautioned  the 
Marchioness  to  beware.  The  parcel 
arrived  of  course.  La  Tude  having 
himself  put  it  into  the  post  ufK •e  ;  but 
the  portdf^r  proved  on  chemical  exper- 
iment perfectly  innocent.  The  result 
gave  the  marchioness  an  insight  into 
La  Tude's  design  ;  and,  offended  at 
his  presumption,  she  had  him  sent  to 
the   B  istile  as  an  impostor. 

La  Tude  with  great  ingenuity  effect- 
ed his  escape  from  prison  ;  and  feeling 
unconscious  of  any  crime  demanding 
severity  of  punishment,  he  went,  and 
voluntarily  surrendered  himself  to  the 
king.  Unhappy  man  !  Victim  of  the 
caprice  and  cruelty  of  a  woman!  The 
unleelmg  marchioness,  piqued  at  his 
placiiifj  more  confidence  in  the  king 
than  herself,  made  such  representations 
to  liis  majesty,  that  he  ordered  La 
Tude  back  to  the  same  prison,  and  to 
be  immured  in  one  ot  its  most  drenry 
chambers — a  dungeon  !  where  anotfi- 
er  prisoner,  of  the  name  of  Delegre, 
was  also  confined  by  order  of  the  mar- 
chioness. 

Yet  even  from  this  impregnable  for- 
tress of  barbarity,  where  no  wealth 
could  bribe — where  no  instrument  of 


any  kind  was  allowed,  did  La  Tude 
and  his  companion,  without  inoueyaud 
unaided,  effect  their  escape. 

They  had  neitfier  scissars,  knives, 
nor  any  edged  instrument  ;  and  for  aa 
hundred  guineas,  the  turnkey  would 
not  supply  them  with  an  ounce  of 
thread.  Upon  making  the  calculaiioa 
of  tfie  difficulties  to  be  encountered, 
they  found  that  they  required  fourteea 
hundred  feet  of  cordage  ;  two  ladders 
of  wood  and  rope,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  feet  loug,  and  another  of  a 
hundred  and  eight  feet  in  length.  It 
was  necessary  to  displace  several  iron 
grates  from  the  chimney  ;  and  in  one 
night  to  make  a  hole  in  the  wall  sever- 
al feet  thick  at  the  distance  of  only 
fifteen  feet  from  a  sentinel.  The 
vrooden  ladder  and  that  of  rope,  when 
made,  must  be  concealed ;  and  the 
officers,  accompanied  by  the  turnkeys, 
came  to  visit  and  search  them  several 
times  a  week.  They  had  to  make  and 
do  all  these  things  to  accomplish  their 
design ;  and  they  had  nothing  but 
their  hands  to  effect  it  with. 

The  hand,  to  those  who  know  its 
use,  is  the  instrument  of  all  instruments. 
The  iron  hinge  of  the  table  was,  by 
whetting  on  a  tiled  floor,  converted  into 
a  knife.  With  this  bars  were  removed, 
and  a  saw  constructed  ;  wood  was 
concealed  from  the  daily  fuel  to  con- 
struct the  ladders ;  La  Tude's  port- 
manteau contained  twelve  dozen  of 
shirts,  and  other  articles  of  apparel, 
out  of  which  they  made  the  1  400  feet  of 
rope.  The  liars  in  the  chimney  took 
six  months  to  displace  ;  and  the  whole 
of  these  preparations  cost  eighteen 
months'  work,  day  and  night. 

The  moment  of  attempting  their 
dangerous  enterprise  now  arrived  ;  one 
night,  after  supper.  La  Tude  first  as- 
cended tlie  chimney,  and  drew  the 
ropes,  iron  bars,  &c.  up  after  him, 
leaving  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  lad- 
der in  the  chimney  to  enable  his  com- 
panion to  ascend  with  less  difficulty. 
Being  now  on  the  top,  they  drew  up 
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the  rest  of  the  ladder ;  and  then  de- 
scended at  once  upon  tlie  platform, 
serving  as  a  counterpoise  to  each  other. 
Tliey  next  fixed  their  ladder  to  a  piece 
of  cannon,  and  let  it  gently  into  the 
fosse  ;  by  which  means  they  descend- 
ed with  their  iron  bars,  wooden  lad- 
der, and  all  their  equipage.  During  all 
this  time  the  sentinel  was  not  more  than 
ten  fathoms  from  them,  walking  upon 
the  corridor. 

This  prevented  them  from  getting 
up  to  it,  to  go  into  the  garden,  as  they 
first  intended  ;  they  therelore  were  un- 
der the  necessity  of  making  use  of  their 
iron  bars.  They  proceeded  straight  to 
the  wall  which  separates  the  fosse  of 
the  Bastile  from  that  of  the  garden  St. 
Antoine,  between  the  garden  and  the 
governor's  house.  In  this  place  there 
formerly  had  been  a  little  fosse,  a  fath- 
om wide,  one  or  two  feet  deep;  but 
now  the  water  was  up  to  their  arm-pits. 

The  moment  La  Tude  began  to 
make  a  hole  between  two  stones  to  in- 
troduce their  iron  bars  as  levers,  the 
round  major  passed  by  with  his  great 
lantern,  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve 
feei  over  their  heads.  To  prevent  their 
being  discovered,  they  sunk  up  to  their 
chins  in  the  water ;  this  ceremony  they 
were  obliged  to  repeat  every  half  hour 
■when  the  round  came  by.  At  length 
one  large  stone  was  removed  from  the 
wall ;  they  attacked  a  second,  and  af- 
terwards a  third,  with  equal  success; 
so  that  before  midnight  they  had  dis- 
placed several  cart-loads  of  stone  ;  and 
in  less  than  six  hours  had  entirely 
pierced  the  wall,  which  was  more  than 
four  feet  and  a  half  thick.  They  drew 
the  portmanteau  through  the  hole, 
abandoning  every  thing  else  without 
regret.  They  then  descended  into  the 
deep  fosse  of  the  gate  St.  Antoine  ; 
whence,  after  a  narrow  escape  from 
perishing,  they  got  upon  dry  ground, 
and  took  refuge  at  the  abbey  of  St. 
Germain  des  Prez. 

La  Tude  fled  to  Holland  ;  but  on 
the  demand  of  the  King  of  France,  he 
was  given  up  by  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment, reconducted  to  the  Bastile,  and 
more  closely  confined  than  ever. 

Oo  the  death  of  Madame  Pompa- 
dour, La  Tude  was  informed  of  it  by  a 


writing  placed  up  at  a  window  in  the 
street,  in  consequence  of  some  paj.ers 
be  had  thrown  from  the  Bastile  lov\er. 

Most  of  the  prisoners  in  the  B-iSiile 
were  on  this  occasion  liberated.  The 
minister,  Sariine,  however,  refused  to 
set  La  Tude  free,  except  on  a  condi- 
tion which  the  unfortunate  man,  think- 
ing derogatory  to  his  honour,  would 
not  accede  to,  and  tie  was  still  doom- 
ed by  the  reiriorseless  revenge  of  that 
monster  of  inhumanity,  to  remain  a 
prisoner  ten  feet  under  ground,  clad  in 
tatters,  with  a  beard  reaching  to  his 
feet,  no  bed  but  straw,  no  provision  but 
bread  and  water,  over-run  with  vermin  ! 
Such,  alas!  continued  for  many  years 
the  wretched  situation  of  the  unlortu- 
nate  La  Tude;  whose  only  crime  was 
having  offended  the  favourite  of  his 
sovereign  ! 

The  ultimate  liberation  of  La  Tude 
is  not  the  least  wonderful  part  of  his 
story.  A  woman,  named  Le  Gros, 
walking  abroad  in  June,  17S1,  sav?' 
lying  in  a  corner  a  packet  of  papers, 
that  had  the  appearance  of  having  beea 
tumbled  in  the  dirt.  She  took  it  up, 
and  returning  home,  read  the  contents. 
It  proved  to  be  a  memorial,  staling 
part  of  the  misfortune^ of  the  Sieur  La 
Tude,  prisoner  in  a  dungeon  ten  feet 
under  ground,  on  an  allowance  of 
bread  and  water,  for  thirtij-four  years  I 

The  good  woman  was  moved  with 
compassion  at  the  recital  of  such  cruel 
suffering,  and  was  incessant  in  her  ap- 
plications on  his  behalf  to  persons  of 
rank  ;  till  at  last  she  obtained  his  liber- 
ation on  the  18th  of  March,  1784, 
through  the  influence  of  Baron  Bre- 
teuil,  who  accompanied  the  glad  tidings 
with  a  grant  to  La  Tude  of  a  pensioa 
of  four  hundred  livres. 

GEORGE  III.  AND  MR.  WILKES. 

The  late  king,  George  III.,  though 
remarkable  for  his  uniform  urbanity, 
and  for  seldom  con)promising  his  digni- 
ty by  personal  aversions,  is  understood 
to  have  deviated  a  little  from  this  eleva- 
ted line  of  conduct  in  the  case  of  the 
demagogue,Wilkes.  There  was  enough 
in  the  man's  character,  separated  from 
those  public  grounds  which  made  him 
a  favourite  with  the  people,  to  make  any 
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good  man  detest  him  ;  the  manifestation  figures  of  men,  cows,  pigs,  and  fowls, 

of  such  a   feehn<:^on  the  part  of  his  sov-  should  traverse  the  wall  and  ceilinj^  of 

ereign,is  the  only  thing  of  the  propriety  his  room,  and  yet  the  act  appeared,  to 

of  which  there  can  be  a  doubt.     When  his  organs  of  vision,  too  unquestionable 

Mr.  Wilkes    went   to    court    as    Lord  to  doubt  or  to  account  for,   upon   the 

Mayor  of  London,  it  was  not  the  man,  ground  of  emotions  caused    by   his  ill- 

but  the  high  office  he  filled,    vvhich  his  ness.     He   related  the  circumstance  to 

majesty  ought  to  have  recognized  ;  and  his  friends,  who   seriously  feared  that 

the  City  had  perhaps  reason  to  complain  bis  intel'ects   were  impaired,  and  sent 

when  their  mayor  was  told   by   the  lord  for  a  physician,  who  declared   that   he 

in    wailing,  tt>at    it    was  expected  he  was  in  a  favourable  way  of  recovery; 

should  not  address  his  n)ajesty.  he  had  no  reason  to  infer  that  th(^  mind 

So   ungratelul    was     the     sound    of  of  young  West  was  unsound,  although 

*  Wilkes  and  No.45,'  (die  famous  num-  he  could  not  but  allow  that   it  appeared 

ber  of  the'  Norih  BiitOM,')  deemed  to  singular  that  objects  should  be  present- 

the  King,  thai  about  l??^,  a  Prmce  of  ed  to  his  sight,  which  other  persons  did 

the    Blood    (George  IV.)  then   a  mere  not  see,  and  therefore  he  prescrilied  for 

boy,  having  been  chid   for  some  boyish  him    a  composing    draught.       Young 

fault,  and  wishing  to  take  a  boyish  re-  West  discovered  that,    upon  his  cover- 

venge,   is   related    to   tiave   done  so  by  ing  with  his  finger  a  diagonal    hole  in 

stealing    to    the  king's  apartment,   and  the  window   shutter,  the  visionary  ob- 

shominff  at  tl;e  door,  '  Wiikes  and  No.  jects   disappeared,    which   first  caused 

45  for  ever  !'    and  speedily  running  a-  his  mental    fears   to    subside,    sensible 

way.      It  is  hardly    necessary   to    add,  that  there  must  therefore  be  some  nat- 

(for  who  knows  not  the  domestic  amia-  ural    connection    between    the    olijects 

bleness  oi  George  I  H.  ?)  that  his  majes-  themselves  and  their   re[)resentations  to 

ty  laughed  at  the  trick  with  his   accus-  the  wall  of  his  apartment.      Upon  per- 

tomed  good  huniour.  ,  forating  a  parlour  window  shutter  hori- 

—  zontally,   he  produced   a  representatioa 

THE  LATE  PRESIDENT    WEST.  on  the  Wall  of  the  objects  on  the  other 

W^hen     Mr.    Benjamin    West,     the  side   of  the  street;    and  when  he  was 

illustrious    painter,    was    about    fifteen  fully  recovered   from  his  indisposition, 

years  o(  age,  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  he  made  a  box,  having  one  of  its  sides 

by  a   fever,  and   remained  there  several  perforated,  and  with  the  reflective  qual- 

days  ;  the  window  shutter  being  closed,  ities  of  a  mirror  he  produced  a  "  came- 

his  eyes  acquired  the  power   of  expan-  ra  obscura."     On  mentioning  his  dis- 

eion,  and   he  at    times  observed   living  covery  to  Mr.    Williams,  an   artist,  ha 

objects  in   the  scenery  before  the  win-  was  surprised    to  find  that  he   had   re- 

dow,  moving  as  it  were  in  apparitional  ceived  a  more  complete  "  camera"  from 

forms   around   his    bed-room.     It  ap-  England,  a  short  time   before  the  re- 

peared  extraordinary  to  him,  that  small  markable  invention  of  West. 


(Literary  Gazette.) 

DE  ioltherbourg's  eidophusikon. 

'THHTS  article  is  respectfully  dedica-  trivances  which  De  Loutherbourg  in- 
ted  to  the  lair,  in  compliment  to  vented,  in  the  formation  of  his  beautiful 
the  taste  vvhich  our  enlightened  country-  little  stage,  were  consigned  to  oblivion 
women  have  di'-played  in  the  cultiva-  for  want  of  a  record.  It  is  well  known 
tion  of  that  beautilul  and  interesting  de-  that  this  original  exhibition  not  only  de- 
partment of  the  gra()hic  art,  the  study  lighted,  but  even  astonished  the  artists 
of  landscape.  It  would  be  a  subject  of  who  crowded  the  seats  of  his  theatre, 
regret  to  all  lovers  of  the  picturesque  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  honoured  the  tal- 
scenery  of  nature,  if  the  ingenious  cou-  ents  of  the  iDgeoious  contriver,  by  fre- 
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quent  attendance,  whilst  it  was  exliibit- 
ed  ill  Paniun  Square,  and  recom- 
rnended  tiie  ladies  in  his  extensive  cir- 
cle to  take  tlieir  daiigUters,  wlio  cultiva- 
ted drawiiifi,  as  tlie  best  school  to  wit- 
ness llie  powerful  effects  ot  nature,  as 
viewed  througli  tue  magic  of  his  won- 
drous skill,  in  the  combination  ot  his 
inventive  puweis. 

The  stage  on  which  the  Eidophusi- 
lion  was  represented,  was  httle  more 
than  six  feet  wide,  and  about  eight  feet 
in  depth  ;  yet  such  was  the  painter's 
knowledije  of  effect  and  scientific  ar- 
rangement, and  the  scenes  which  lie  de- 
scribed were  so  completely  illusive,  that 
the  space  appeared  to  recede  for  many 
miles,  and  his  horizon  seemed  as  palpa- 
bly distant  from  the  eye,  as  the  extreme 
termination  of  the  view  would  appear 
in  nature. 

The  opening  subject  of  the  Eido- 
phusikon represented  the  view  from  the 
suinmit  of  Onetree  Hill,  in  Greenwich 
Park,  looking  up  the  Thanaes  to  the 
Metropolis  ;  on  one  side,  conspicuous 
upon  Its  picturesque  eminence,  stood 
Flamstead  House  ;  and,  below,  on  the 
right,  the  grand  ma-^s  of  building, 
Greenwich  Hospital,  with  its  imposing 
cupolas,  cut  out  of  pasteboard,  and 
painted  with  architectural  correctness. 
The  large  groupes  of  trees  formed 
another  division,  behind  which  were 
the  towns  of  Greenwich  and  Deptford, 
with  the  shore  on  each  side  stretching 
to  the  metropolis,  which  was  seen  in 
its  vast  extent,  from  Chelsea  to  Poplar. 
Behind  were  the  hills  of  Hampstead, 
Highgate,  and  Harrow  ;  and  the  inter- 
mediate space  was  occupied  by  the  fiat 
stage,  as  the  pool  or  port  of  London, 
crowded  with  shipping,  each  mass  of 
which  being  cut  out  in  pasteboard,  and 
receding  in  size  by  the  perspective  of 
their  distance.  The  heathy  appear- 
ance of  the  foreground  was  constructed 
of  cork,  broken  into  the  rugged  and 
picturesque  forms  of  a  sand-pit,  cover- 
ed with  minute  mosses  and  lichens, 
producing  a  captivating  effect  amount- 
ing indeed  to  reality. 

This  scene,  on  the  rising  of  the  cur- 
tain, was  enveloped  in  that  irsysterious 
light  which  is  the  precursor  of  day- 
break, so  true  to  njAture,  that  the  imagi- 


nation of  the  spectator  sniffed  the  sweet 
breath  of  morn.  A  faint  light  appear- 
ed along  the  horizon  ;  the  scene  assum- 
ed a  vapourish  tint  of  grey  ;  presently 
a  gleam  of  saffron,  changing  to  the  pure 
varieties  that  tinge  the  fleecy  clouds 
that  pass  away  in  morning  mist  ;  the 
picture  brightened  by  degrees  ;  thesuti 
appeared,  gilding  the  tops  of  the  trees 
and  the  projections  of  the  lolly  build- 
ings, and  burnishing  the  vanes  on  the 
cupolas  ;  when  the  whole  scene  burst 
upon  the  eye  in  the  gorgeous  splendour 
of  a  beauteous  day. 

The  clouds  in  every  scene  had  a 
natural  motion,  and  they  were  painted 
in  semi-transparent  colours,  so  that  they 
not  only  received  light  in  front,  but  by 
a  greater  intensity  of  the  argand  lamps, 
were  susceptible  of  being  illuminated 
from  behind.  The  linen  on  which 
they  were  painted  was  stretched  on 
frames  of  twenty  times  the  surface  of 
the  stage,  which  rose  diagonally  by  a 
winding  machine.  De  Loutherbourg, 
who  excelled  in  representing  the  phe- 
nomena of  clouds,  may  be  said  to  have 
designed  a  series  of  effects  on  the  same 
frame  ;  thus,  the  first  gleam  of  morn 
led  to  the  succeeding  increase  of  light; 
and  the  motion  being  oblique,  ihtj 
clouds  first  appeared  from  beneath  tlie 
horizon,  rose  to  a  meridian,  and  floated 
fast  or  slow,  according  to  their  suppo- 
sed density,  or  the  power  of  the  wind. 

To  illuminate  the  interesting  scenes 
for  this  display  of  nature,  the  ingenious 
projector  had  constructed  his  lights  to 
throw  their  power  in  front  of  the 
scenes  ;  and  this  plan  might  be  tried 
with  advantage  for  spectacles,  and  par- 
ticular effects  at  least,  on  the  great 
stages  of  our  magnificent  theatres.  The 
lamps  on  De  Loutherbourg's  stage 
were  above  the  proscenium,  and  hid- 
den from  the  audience,  instead  of  be- 
ing unnaturally  placed  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  them,  by  which  the  faces 
of  the  performers  are  illuminated,  like 
Michael  Angelo's  Satan,  from  the  re- 
gions below  ;  thus  throwing  on  their 
countenances  a  preternatural  character, 
in  defiance  of  all  their  well  studied  sci- 
ence of  facial  passion  and  expression. 

Before  the  line  of  brilliant  lamps,  on 
the  stage  of  the  Eidophusikon,  were 
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slips  of  stained  glass ;  yellow,  red, 
grey,  purple,  and  blue.  By  the  shill- 
ing of  which,  the  painter  tqtjid  throw  a 
tint  upon  the  scenery,  cotiipatihle  with 
the  time  of  day  which  he  represented, 
and  by  a  single  shp,  or  their  combina- 
tions, could  produce  a  magical  effect ; 
thus  giving  a  general  hue  of  cheerlnl- 
ness,  sublimity,  or  awlulness,  subser- 
■vient  to  the  phenomena  of  his  scene. 
This  too  might  be  adopted  on  the  reg- 
ular stage,  were  the  ingenious  mechan- 
ists of  the  scene-room  to  set  their  wits 
to  work  ;  and  at  no  vast  expence,  since 
the   improvements  ol  lighting  with  gas. 

The  inventive  schemes  of  the  artist 
to  give  motion  and  reality  to  the  scenes 
which  I  have  promi?-d  to  describe,  will 
display  the  endless  resources  of  his 
original  mind.  The  effect  of  a  Storm 
at  Sea,  with  the  loss  of  the  Halsewell 
Indiaman,  was  awful  and  astonishing  ; 
for  the  conflict  of  the  raging  el<  ments 
be  described  with  all  its  characteristic 
horrors  of  wind,  hail,  •  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  the  roaring  of  the  waves, 
with  such  marvellous  imitation  of  na- 
ture, that  mariners  have  declared,  whilst 
viewing  the  scene,  that  it  amounted  to 
reality. 

Gainsborough  was  so  wrapt  in  de- 
light with  the  Eidophusikon,  that  for  a 
time  he  thought  of  nothing  else — he 
talked  of  nothing  else — and  passed  his 
evenings  at  that  exhibition  in  long  suc- 
cession. Gainsborough,  himself  a 
great  experimentalist,  could  not  fail  to 
admire  scenes  wrought  to  such  perfec- 
tion by  the  aid  of  so  many  collateral  in- 
ventions. Loutherbourg's  genius  was 
as  prolific  in  imitations  of  nature  to 
astonish  the  ear  as  to  charm  the  sight. 
He  introduced  a  new  art — the  pictur- 
esque of  sound. 

I  can  never  forget  the  awful  impres- 
sion that  was  excited  by  his  ingenious 
contrivance  to  produce  the  effect  of  the 
firing  of  a  signal  of  distress,  in  his  sea 
storm.  That  appalling  sound,  which 
he  that  had  been  exposed  to  the  terrors 
of  a  raging  tempest  could  not  listen  to, 
even  in  this  mimic  scene,  without  be- 
ing reminded  of  the  heart-sickening  an- 
swer, which  sympathetic  danger  had 
reluctantly  poured  forth  from  his  own 
loud  gun — a  hoarse  sound  to  the  howl- 


ing wind,  that  proclaimed  "  T  too,  holy 
Heaven  !  need  that  succour  I  faia 
would  lend  !" 

Dc  Loutlierbourg  had  tried  many 
schemes  to  effect  this  ;  hut  none  was  sat- 
isfactory to  his  nice  ear,until  he  caused  a 
large  skin  to  be  dressed  into  parchment, 
which  was  fastened  by  screws  to  a  cir- 
cular frame,  forming  a  vast  tambourine; 
to  this  was  attached  a  romjjact  sponge 
that  went  upon  a  whalebone  spring; 
which,  struck  with  violence,  gave  the 
effect  of  a  near  explosion  ;  a  more  gen- 
tle blow,  that  of  a  far-off  gun;  and  the 
reverberation  of  the  sponge  produced  a 
marvellous  imitation  of  the  echo  from 
cloud  to  cloud,  dying  away  into  silence. 

The  thunder  was  no  less  natural,  and 
infinitely  grand  :  a  spacious  sheet  of 
thin  copper  was  suspended  by  a  chain, 
which,  shaken  by  one  of  the  lower  cor- 
ners, produced  the  distant  rumbling, 
seemingly  below  the  horizon  ;  and,  as 
the  clouds  rolled  on,  approached  nearer 
and  nearer,  increasing  peal  by  peal,  un- 
til, following  rapidly  the  lightning'* 
zig-zag  flash,  which  was  admirably 
vivid  and  sudden,  it  burst  in  a  tremen- 
dous crash  immediately  overhead. 

Oiice,  being  at  the  Eidophusikon, 
with  a  party  of  intelligent  friends,  whea 
this  scene  was  performing  over  Exeter 
'Change,  I  had  the  felicity  to  expe- 
rience a  most  interesting  treat.  I  had 
often  wished  for  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pare the  effect  of  the  awful  phenome- 
non— a  thunder  storm,  with  this  imita- 
tive thunder  of  De  Loutherbourg.  A 
lady  exclaimed,  "It  lightens!"  and, 
in  great  agitation,  pointed  to  an  aper- 
ture that  admitted  air  to  the  upper  seats. 
The  consternation  caused  by  this  dis- 
covery, induced  many  to  retire  to  the 
lobby,  some  of  whom,  moved  by  terror 
or  superstition,  observed,  "  that  the  ex- 
hibition was  presumptuous."  We 
moved  to  the  gallery,  and  opening  a 
door,  stood  upon  the  landing  place, 
where  we  could  compare  the  real  with 
the  artificial  storm.  When  the  exhibi- 
tion was  over,  and  we  retired  to  sup 
with  one  of  our  party,  the  worthy  Tho- 
mas Tomkins,  in  Sermon-lane,  we 
naturally  went  into  the  merits  of  this 
scenic  display,  when  it  was  agreed,  and 
I   repeat  it  not  irreverently,  that  De 
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Loutherbourg's  was  the  best  thunder,  face  of  the  great  tambourine,  increased 
— To    those  who   have  not    heard    the     the  awful  din. 

sounds  emitted  by  a  large  sheet  of  cod-  The  rain  and  hail  were  no  less  truly 
per  thus  suspended,  it  may  appear  ex-  imitated  ;  for  the  rain,  a  long  four- 
travagant  to  assert  so  wondrous  an  ef-  sided  tube  was  charged  with  small  seed, 
feet  ;  indeed  it  is  not  possible  to  de-  which,  according  to  the  degree  of  its 
ecribe  the  power  of  the  resemblance —  motion,  from  a  horizontal  to  a  verticle 
auricular  evidence  aloue  could  con-  position,  forced  the  atoms  in  a  pattering 
Tiuce.  stream  lo  the  bottom,  when  it  was  turn- 

The  waves  for  bis  stage  were  carved  ed  to  repeat  the  operation.  The  hail 
in  soft  wood  from  models  made  in  was  expressed  by  a  similar  tube,  on  a 
clay  ;  these  were  coloured  with  great  larger  scale,  with  pasteboard  shelves, 
skill,  and  being  highly  varnished,  re-  projecting  on  inclined  planes,  and 
fleeted  the  lightning.  Each  turned  on  charged  with  larger  beads  ;  so  that 
its  own  axis,  towards  the  other,  in  a  sliding  from  shell  to  shell,  fast  or  slow, 
contrary  direction,  throwing  up  the  as  the  tube  was  suddenly  or  gently 
foam,  now  at  one  spot,  now  at  another  raised,  the  imitation  was  perfect. 
— and  diminishing  in  altitude  as  they  One  of  the  most  interesting  scenes, 
receded  in  distance,  were  subdued  by  described  a  calm,  with  an  Italian  sea- 
correspouding  tints.  Thus  the  per-  port,  in  which  the  rising  of  the  moon, 
turbed  waters  appeared  to  cover  a  vast  with  the  serene  coolness  which  it  dif- 
space.  One  machine  of  simple  con-  fused  to  the  clouds,  the  mountains,  and 
struction  turned  the  whole,  and  the  the  water,  was  finely  contrasted  by  a 
motion  was  regulated  according  to  the  lofty  light-house,  of  picturesque  archi- 
increasing  of  the  storm.  tecture,  jutting  out  far  into  the  sea,  up- 

The  vessels,  which  were  beautiful  on  a  romantic  promontory  of  broken 
models,  went  over  the  waves  with  a  rocks.  The  red  glowing  light  of  its 
natural  undulation,  those  nearest  mak-  spacious  lantern,  tinged  the  rippling  of 
ing  their  courses  with  a  proportionate  the  water  on  one  part  of  its  surface, 
rate  to  their  bulk,  and  those  farther  off  whil?t  the  moon  shed  its  silvery  lustre 
moving  with  a  slower  pace.  They  on  another,  in  sweet  repose.  Shipping 
were  all  correctly  rigged,  and  carried  in  motion  added  to  the  interest  of  the 
only  such  sails  as  their  situations  would  scene  ;  and  a  fleet  in  the  ofling,  slowly 
demand.  Those  in  the  distance  were  proceeding  on  its  course,  melted  into  air. 
coloured  in  every  part  to  preserve  the  The  clouds  for  this  scene  were  ad- 
aerial  perspective  of  the  scene.  The  mirably  painted  ;  and  as  they  rolled  on, 
illusion  was  so  perfect,  that  the  audi-  the  moon  tinged  their  edges,  or  was  ob- 
ence  were  frequently  heard  to  exclaim,  scured,  at  the  will  of  the  painter;  for 
"Hark!  the  signal  of  distress  came  where  he  had  loaded  the  colour  to 
from  that  vessel  labouring  out  there —  opaqueness,  the  transparent  light  of  the 
and  now  from  that."  orb  could  not  penetrate.     The  clouds 

The  rush  of  the  waves  was  effected  in  front  received  sufficient  illuminatioa 
by  a  large  octagonal  box,  made  of  from  the  lamps,  which  were  subdued  by 
pasteboard,  with  internal  shelves,  and  a  bluish  grey  glass,  one  of  the  slips  be- 
charged  with  small  shells,  peas,  and  fore  described.  The  moon  was  form- 
light  balls,  which,  as  the  machine  ed  by  a  circular  aperture  of  an  inch 
wheeled  upon  its  axis,  were  hurled  in  diameter,  cut  in  a  tin  box,  that  con- 
heaps  with  every  turn  ;  and  being  ac-  tained  a  powerful  argaiid  lamp,  which 
conipanied  by  two  machines,  of  a  cir-  being  placed  at  various  distances  from 
cuiar  form,  covered  with  tightly  strain-  the  back  of  the  scene,  gave  a  brilliant, 
ed  silk,  which  pressed  against  each  or  a  subdued  splendour  to  the  passing- 
other  by  a  swift  motion,  gave  out  a  cloud,  producing  without  any  other  aid, 
hollow  whistling  sound,  in  |)erfect  imi-  thv^  prismatic  circle,  with  that  enchant- 
tation  ot  loud  gusts  of  wind.  Large  ing  (lurity  which  is  peculiar  to  au  llal- 
silkeo  bails,  passing  hastily  orer  the  sur-    iao  bky. 
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But  the  most  impressive  scene,  which 
formed  the  finale  ot  the  exliibition,  was 
tliat  representing  the  region  ol  the  fallen 
angels,  wiih  Satan  arraying  his  troops 
on  the  banks  of  the  Fiery  Lake,  and 
the  rising  of'  the  Palace  of  Pandasmo- 
nium,  as  described  by  the  pen  of  Mil- 
ton. De  Loutherbourg  had  already 
displayed  his  graj)hic  powers  in  his 
scenes  of  fire,  upon  a  great  scale,  at  the 
public  theatre — scenes  which  had  aston- 
ished and  terrified  the  audience  ;  but 
in  this  he  astonished  himself  ;  for  he 
had  not  conceived  the  power  of  light 
that  might  be  thrown  upon  a  scenic 
display,  until  he  made  ttie  experiment 
on  his  own  circumscribed  stage.  Here, 
in  the  fore-ground  of  a  vista,  stretching 
an  immeasurable  length  between  moun- 
tains, ignited  from  their  bases  to  their 
lofty  summits,  with  many-coioured 
flame,  a  chaotic  mass  rose  in  dark 
majesty,  which  gradually  assumed  form 
until  it  stood,  the  interior  of  a  vast 
temple  of  gorgeous  architecture,  bright 
as  molten  brass,  seemingly  composed 
of  unconsumin?,  unquenchable  fire. 
In  this  tremendous  scene,  the  effect  of 
coloured  glasses  before  the  lamps  was 
fully  displayed  ;  which,  being  hidden 
from  the  audience,  thiew  their  whole 
influence  upon   the  scene,  as  it  rapidly 


changed,  now  to  a  sulphureous  bhie, 
then  to  a  lurid  red,  and  ttien  ag.iiu  (o  a 
pale  vivid  li^ht,  and  ulti^nateiy  to  a 
mysterious  combination  of  ilie  glasses, 
such  as  a  biiglit  furnace  exinbitfj,  iq 
fusing  various  metals.  Tiie  sounds 
which  accom|janied  the  wondrous  pic- 
ture, struck  the  astonished  ear  of  the 
spectator  as  no  less  preternatural  ;  for, 
to  add  a  more  awlul  character  to  the 
peals  of  thunder,  and  the  accoiri|jani'» 
ments  of  all  the  hollow  maciunery  ttiat 
hurled  balls  and  stonns  with  indescrib- 
able rumbling  and  noise,  an  exjiert  as- 
sistant swept  his  thumb  over  the  surface 
of  the  tambourine,  which  jjroduced  a 
variety  of  groans,  that  strut-k  the  imag- 
iuatioii  a^  issuing  from  internal  >|Hrits. 

Such  was  De  Luu'hertiourii's  Eido- 
phusikon  ;  and  would  that  it  weie  in 
being  now,  when  the  love  of  the  hue 
cirts  has  spread  in  so  vast  a  degree  ! — 
thai  knowledge  which  couid  have  ap- 
preciated its  merits  having  increased  a 
thousand  fold,  since  the  period  when 
the  greatest  scene-painter  in  the  world 
was  induced  to  dispose  of  his  wondrous 
little  stage,  because  the  age  could  not 
produce  amateurs  suffiiient,  after  two 
seasons,  to  make  an  audience  to  pay  foe 
lighting  his  theatre  ! 


(New  Monthly  Magazine.) 
lETTERS    FROM    SPAIN    BY    DON    LEUCADIO   DOBXADO, 


X     Mr   DEAR   SIR, 

"VTOUR  letter,  acquainting   me  with 

Lady    's    desire    that    you 

should  take  an  active  part  in  our  cor- 
respondence on  Spain,  has  encreased 
my  hopes  of  carrying  on  a  work,  which 
1  feared  would  soon  grow  no  less  tire- 
some to  our  friend  than  to  me.  Objects 
which  blend  themselves  with  our  daily 
habits  are  most  apt  to  elude  our  obser- 
vation ;  and  will,  like  some  dreams, 
fleet  away  through  the  mind,  unless  an 
accidental  word  or  thought  should  set 
attention  on  the  fast-fading  track  of 
their  course.  Nothing,  therefore,  can 
be  of  greater  use  to  me  than  your  que- 
rieSjOr  help  me  so  much  as  your  obser- 
vations. 


The  most  comprehensive  division  of 
the  people  of  Spain  is  that  of  nobles 
and  plebeians.  But  I  must  caution  you 
against  a  mistaken  notion  which  these 
words  are  apt  to  convey  to  an  Enolish- 
man.  In  Spain,  any  person  whose 
family,  either  by  imii  emorial  prescrip- 
tion, or  by  the  king's  patent,  is  entitled 
to  exen)ption  from  some  burdens,  and 
to  the  enjoyment  of  certain  privileges, 
belongs  to  the  class  of  nobility.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  this  distinction  origin- 
ated in  the  allotment  of  a  certain  por- 
tion of  ground  in  towns  conquered 
from  the  Moors.  In  some  patetits  of 
nobility — I  cannot  say  whether  they 
are  all  alike — the  king,  after  au  enume- 
ration of  the  privileges  and  exemptions 
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to  which  he  raises  the  family,  adds  the 
general  clause,  that  they  shall  be  con- 
sidered, in  all  respects,  a>  Hidalgos  de 
casa  y  solar  conocido — Hidalgos,  i.  e. 
nobles  (tor  the  words  are  become  sy- 
nonymous) of  a  kuovvii  iamily  and 
ground-ploL  Many  of  the  exemp- 
tions aitached  to  this  class  of  Frank- 
lins, or  inferior  nobility,  have  beea 
■withdrawn  in  our  times,  not,  however, 
•without  a  distinct  recoguition  of  the 
rank  of  such  as  could  claim  them  be- 
fore the  amenoment  of  the  law.  But 
still  a  Sjjanish  gentleman,  or  Cavallero 
• — a  name  which  expresses  the  pciviieg- 
cd  gentry  in  all  its  numerous  and  unde- 
fined gradatioi»3 — cannot  be  balotted 
for  the  militia  ;  and  none  but  an  Hidal- 
go can  enter  the  army  as  a  cadet.  In 
the  routine  of  promotion,  ten  cadets,  I 
believe,  must  receive  a  commission  be- 
fore a  Serjeant  can  have  his  turn — and 
even  that  is  often  passed  over.  Such 
as  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  raised 
from  tiie  raaks  can  seldom  escape  the 
reserve  and  slight  of  their  prouder  fei- 
low-officers  ;  and  the  cominon  appella- 
tion of  Finos — pine-trees — alluding, 
probably,  to  the  bsiglit  required  in  a 
Serjeant,  like  that  ot  fieedinan,  among 
the  Romans,  implies  a  stain  which  the 
first  situations  in  the  army  cannot  com- 
pletely obliterate. 

Noblesse,  as  1  shall  call  it,  to  avoid  an 
equivocal  term,  descends  trom  the  lath- 
er to  all  his  male  children,  lor  ever. 
But  though  a  female  cannot  transmit 
this  privilege  to  her  issue,  her  being  the 
daughter  of  an  Hidalgo,  is  of  absolute 
necessity  to  constitute  what,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  is  called  a  noble- 
man on  four  sides — noble  de  quutro 
costados  :  that  is,  a  man  whose  parents, 
their  parents,  and  their  parents'  parents, 
belonged  to  the  privileged  class.  None 
but  these  square  noblemen  can  receive 
the  order  of  knighthood.  But  we  are 
fallen  on  degenerate  times,  and  I  could 
name  many  a  knight  in  this  town  who 
has  been  furnished  with  more  than  one 
corner  by  the  dexterity  of  the  notaries, 
who  act  as  secretaries  in  collecting  and 
drawing  up  the  proofs  and  documents 
required  on  these  occasions. 

There   exists   another  distinction   of 
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blood,  which,  I  think,  is  peculiar  to 
Spain,  and  to  which  the  tnass  of  the 
people  are  so  blindly  attached,  that  the 
meanest  peasant  looks  upon  the  want 
of  it  as  a  source  of  misery  and  degra^ 
dation,  which  he  is  doomed  to  transmit 
to  his  latest  posterity.  The  least  mix- 
ture of  African,  Indian,  Moorish,  or 
Jewish  blood,  taints  a  whole  family  to 
the  most  dis'ant  generation.  No""  does 
the  knowledije  cf  such  a  iact  die  away 
in  the  course  of  years,  or  become  un- 
noticed from  the  obscurity  and  huinble- 
ness  of  the  parties.  Not  a  child  \n. 
this  populous  city  is  ignorant  that  a 
family,  who,  beyond  the  memory  of 
mail,  have  kept  a  confectioner's  shop  in 
the  central  part  of  the  town,  had  one  of 
their  ancestors  punished  by  the  Inqui- 
sition for  a  relapse  into  Judaism.  I 
well  recollect  how,  when  a  boy,  I  oftea 
passed  that  way,  scarcely  venturing  to 
cast  a  side  glance  on  a  pretty  young 
woman  who  constantly  attended  the 
shop,  for  fear,  as  I  said  to  my-elf,  of 
shaming  her.  A  person  free  from 
tainted  blood  is  defined  by  law,  "  an 
old  Christian,  clean  from  all  bad  race 
and  stain."  Christiuno  viejo,  limpio 
de  loda  mala  raza,  y  manclia.  The 
seventy  of  this  law,  or  rather  of  the 
public  opinion  enforcing  it,  shuts  out 
its  victims  from  every  employment  in 
church  or  slate,  and  gives  tliem  an  ex- 
clusion even  from  the  Fraternities,  or 
religious  associations,  which  are  other- 
wise open  to  persons  of  the  lowest 
ranks.  I  verily  believe  that,  were  St. 
Peter  a  Spaniard,  he  would  either  .deny 
admittance  to  people  of  tainted  blood, 
or  send  them  to  a  retired  corner,  where 
they  might  not  offend  the  eyes  of  the 
old  Christians.  But,  alas  !  v^hat  has 
been  said  of  laws — and  I  believe  it 
true  in  most  countries,  ancient  and 
modern,  except  England — that  they  are 
like  cobwebs,  which  entrap  the  weak, 
and  yield  to  the  strong  and  bold,  is 
equally,  and  perhaps  more  generally 
applicable  to  public  opinion.  It  is  a 
fact,  that  many  of  the  grandees,  and 
the  tilled  noblesse  of  this  country  de- 
rive a  lar"-e  portion  of  their  blood  from 
Jews  and  Moriscoes.  Their  pedigree 
has  beea  traced  up  to  those  cankered, 
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branches  in  a  manuscript  hook,  which  more  serions  evil  in  the  absurd  and  in- 

neither  the    influence   of  Governnrient,  vidioos  system  so  studiously   preserved 

nor  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition,  have  by  our  tirst  nobihty.     Surrounded    by 

been  able  to  suppr^as  completely.       It  their  own  dependants,  and  avoided  by 

is  called  T/ro/?f/eE.s7)ar2a — "  the  Brand  the  gentry,    who  are   seldom  disposed 

of  Spain."     But     wealth    and    power  for  an   intercourse,  in  which  a  sense  of 

have  set  opinion  atdefianre;   and  while  inferiority  prevails,  few  of  the  grandee* 

a   poor   industrious   man,   humbled  by  are    exempt   from    the    natural   conse- 

feelings   not   unlike  those  ot  an  Indian  quences  of  such  a  life — gross  ignorance, 

Paria,  will  hardly  venture  to  salute  his  intolerable    conceit,     and     sometimes, 

neighbour,  because,  forsooth,  his  fourth  tho'  seldom,  a  strong  dose  of  vulgarity. 

or  tilth  ancestor  lell  into   the  hands  of        As    the    Hidulguia    branches     out 

the  Inquisition  for  declining  to  eat  pork  through  every  male  whose  father  enjoys 

— the  proud  grandee,  perhaps  a    nearer  that   privilege,   Spain   is   overrun    with 

descendant  of  the  Patriarchs,  will  think  gentry,   who    earn   their   living  in  the 

himself  degraded  by  marrying  the  first  meanest  employments.       The  province 

gentlewoman   in    the   kingdom,    unless  of  Asturias   having  afforded  shelter  to 

she  britiijs  him  a  hat,  in  addition  to  the  that  small   portion  of  the   nation  which 

six  or  eight  which  he  may  be  already  preserved  the  Spanish  name  and  throne 

entitled  to  wear  before  the  king.     But  against  the   efforts   of  the   conquering 

this  requires  some  explanation.  Arabs,  there  is  hardly  a   native  of  that 

The  highest    privilege  of  a  grandee  mountainous    tract,  who,  even  at  this 

is  that  of  covering  his  head   before  the  day,  cannot  ihew  a  legal  title  to  honours 

king.     Hf^nce,  by  two  or  more  hats  in  and  immunities  gained  by  his  ancestors 

a  family,  it  is  meant  that  it  has  a  right,  at  a  time  when  every  soldier  had  either 

by  inheritance,    to    as    many   titles   of  a  share  in   the  territory  recovered   from 

grandeeship.        Pride  having  confined  the  invaders,  or    was  rewarded    with  a 

the  grandees  to    intermarriages  in  their  perpetual    exemption   from   such  taxes 

own  caste,  and  the  estates  and  titles  be-  and  services  as  fell  exclusively  upon  the 

ing  inheritable  by  females,  an  enormous  siiniAe*     peasantry.        The    numerous 

accumulation  of  property  and    honours  claimants  to  these  privileges  among  the 

has   been    made  in  a  few  hands.     The  Asturians   of  the  present  day  lead    me 

chief  aim  of  every  family  is  constantly  to  think  that  in  the  earliest  times  of  the? 

to  mcreaie   this  f)reposterous  accumula-  Spanish    monarchy    every   soldier   was 

lion.      Their  children  are   married,   by  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Franklin.      But 

dispensation,  in  their   infancy,  to  some  circumstances    are    strangely    changed. 

great  heir  or  heiress  ;    and  such   is  the  Asturias  is  one  of  the  poorest  provin- 

mnltitude  of  family   names   and    titles  ces  of  Spain,  and  the  7Jo6/e    inhabitants 

which  every  grandeeclaims  and  uses, that  having,  for  the  most  part,   inherited  no 

it  you  should  see  a  simple  passport  given  other    patrimony    from   their  ancestors 

by  the   Spanish    Ambassador  in   Lon-  than  a  strong  muscular  frame,  are  com- 

don,  when  he  happens  to  be  a  member  pelled  to  make  the  best  of  it  among  the 

of  tiie    ancient   Spanish    families,  you  more   feeble  tribes    of  the  south.     Jo 

will  find  the  whole  first  page  of  a  large  this  capital    of  Andalusia   they   have, 

foo!-<cap  sheet  employed  merely   to  tell  literally,  engrossed  the  employments  of 

you  who  the  great  man  is  whose  signa-  watermen,       porters,     and      footmen. 

ture  is  to  close  the  whole.      As  far   as  Those  belonging  to  the  two  first  class- 

vanity   alone    is  concerned,  this  ambi-  es  are  formed  into  a  fraternity,  whose 

tions   display    of    rank  and    parentage  members  have  a   right  to   the  exclusive 

might,  at  this   dme  of  day,  be  dismiss-  use  of  a  chapel  in  the  cathedral.     The 

ed    with    a  sm.ile.     But  there  lurks  a  privilege  which  they   value  most,  how- 

My  fi-iend  Don  Leucadio,  it  should   seem  learned  this  sense  of  the  word  simple  when  he  visited  Scot- 
land.    Gen^feand  simple,  as  I  find  in  tliose  inexhaustible  sources  of  intellectual  delight,  the  Novels  by  the 

author  of  Waverley,  are  used  by  the  Scottish  peasants  in  the  same  manner  as  Nsble,  v  Uan«  (plain  or  sim- 
ple) by  the  Spaniards. 
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cr,   is   that   of  affordins;   the  twenty  if  he  died  in  mid-air  like  a  villain,  pre- 

oiitest    arooof^   them    to   convey    the  seiited  a  petilion   lo  die  judges^,  ducom- 

inoveable  stage  on  which  the  con.secra-  paoied    with   the   reqiiisUe  ducun.ents, 

ted  hos'  is  paraded  in  public,  on  Corpus  claiming  tor  their  relative   the  hoijours 

C/'/v's^J  day,  enshrined  in  a  small  temple  of  his  rank,    and  engaging  to  |)ay    Uie 

ot     massive   silver.      The    bearers   are  expenses  attending  the  execution  of  a 

concealed    behind  the   rich    gold-cloth  nobleman.     The   petition  was  granted 

liangings,   which   reach   to  the  ground  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  following 

trom  the  four  sides  of  the  stage.     The  scene  took  place.     At  a  short  distance 

weight  of  the  whole  machine   is  enor-  from   the  gallows   on  which   the    four 

inous;  yet  these   twenty    men    bear  it  simple  robbers  were  to  be   hanged  in  a 

on  the  hind  part  of  the  head  and  neck,  cluster   from  the  central    point   of  the 

moving  with  such  astonishing  ease  and  cross-beam,    all    dressed    in    a    white 

regularity,  as  if  the  motion  arose   from  shroud,    with   their  hands    tied   before 

the  impulse    of  steam,  or  some  steady  them,  that  the  hangman,  who   actually 

mechanical  power.  rides  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  crimi- 

While    these    Gentlemen    Hidalgos  nal,  may  place  his  foot  as  in  a  stirrup,*' 

are  employed  in  such  ungentle  services,  was    raised    a  scaffold    about  ten  leet 

though  the  law  allows  them  the  exemp-  high,  with   an  area    of  about  fifteen  by 

tions  of  their  class,  public  opinion  con-  twenty,  the  whole  of  whicli  and  down 

fines  them  to  their  natural  level.     The  to  the  ground,  on  all  sides,  was  covered 

only  chance  for  any  of  these  Jisguised  with  black  baize.     In  the  centre  of  the 

noblemen  to  be  publickiy   treated   with  scaffold  was  erected  a  sort  of  arm-chair, 

due  honour  and   deference  is,  unfortu-  with  a  stake  for  its  back,  against  v\hich, 

liately,  one  for   which  they  feel  an  uii-  by  means  of  an  iron  collar  attached    to 

conquerable   aversion — that    of    being  a  screw,  the  neck  is  crushed  by  one  turn 

delivered   into    the    rude    hands  of    a  of  the  handle.     This  machine  is  called 

Spanish   Jack  Ketch.     We  had   here,  Garrote — "  a     stick" — from     the    old 

about  two  years  ago,   an    instance   of  fashioned     method     of  strangling,     by 

this,  which  I  shall  relate,  as  being  high-  twisting  the   fatal    cord    with    a  stick. 

ly  characteristic   of  our  national  preju-  Two  flights  of  steps  on  opposite  sides 

dices  in  point  of  blood.  of  the  sta^e  afforded  a  separate  access, 

A  gang  of  five  banditti  was  taken  one  to  the  criminal  and  the  priest,  the 
•within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Jiudien-  other  to  the  executioner  and  his  altend- 
cia,  or  chief  court  of  justice,  one  of  ant.  The  convict,  dressed  in  a  loose 
whom,  though  born  and  brought  up  gown  of  black  baize,  rode  on  a >.  horse, 
amongst  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  a  mark  of  distinct. on  peculiar  to  his 
was,  by  family,  an  Hidalgo,  and  had  class,  (plebeians  riding  on  an  ass,  or  be- 
some  relations  among  the  better  class  of  ing  dragged  on  a  hurdle,)  attended  by  a 
gentlemen.  I  believe  the  name  of  the  priest,  and  a  notary,  and  surrounded  by 
unfortunate  man  was  Herrera,  and  that  soldiers.  Black  silk  cords  were  prepar- 
he  was  a  native  of  a  town  about  thirty  ed  to  bind  him  to  the  arms  of  the  seat, 
English  miles  from  Seville,  called  el  for  ropes  are  thought  dishonourable. 
Jirahal.  After  lingering,  as  usual,  four  After  kneeling  to  receive  the  last  abso- 
or  five  years  in  prison,  these  unfortunate  lution  from  the  priest,  betook  off  a 
men  were  found  guilty  of  several  mur-  ring,  with  which  the  unfortunate  man 
ders  and  highway  robberies,  and  sen-  had  been  provided  for  that  melancholy 
tenced  to  suffer  death.  The  relations  occasion.  According  to  etiquette  he 
of  the  Hidalgo,  who,  foreseeing  this  fa-  should  have  disdainfully  thrown  it  down 
tal  event,  had  been  vvatchingthe  prog-  for  the  executioner  ;  but,  as  a  mark  of 
ress  of  the  trial,  in  order  to  step  for-  Christian  humility  he  put  it  into  his 
ward  just  in  time  to  avert  the  stain  hand.  The  sentence  being  executed, 
which  a  cousin,  in  the  second  or  third  four  silver  candlesticks,  five  feet  high, 
remove,  would  cast  upon  their  family,  with  burning  wax  candles  of  a  propor- 

*  The  Coit«s  have  ab»1i«hed  this  barbaroui  mediod  of  im&i«tinc  deatli^ 
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tiopatp  lenjTth  and  thickness,  were  pla-  But  these  honours  being  what  is  called 

ced  at  the  corners  of  the  scaiTold  ;   and  a  fonlive  act  of  noblesae,  of  which    a 

in  ahoiii  three  hours,  a  suitable    funeral  due  certificate  is  given  to   the  surviving 

was    conducted     by     the    poslhunwus  parties,  to  be  recorded   amonjr  the  legal 

friends  of  the  noble  robber,    who,  had  proofs    of  their    rank,  they    may   have 

they   assisted  him  to  settle   in    life  with  acted  under   the   idea  that  their  relative 

half  of  what  they  spent  for  this  absurd  was  fit  only  to  add  lustre  to  the  family 

and   disgusting   show,   niight,  perhaps,  by  the  close  ot  his  career, 
have  saved    him  from    this  fatal  end. 


SCIENTIFIC    AMLSEMKXTS. 


ORIGIN    OF    BALLOONS. 

T^URIKG  the  darkness  of  the  mid- 
-^"^  die  ages,  every  one  at  all  distin- 
guished by  his  knowledge  in  physics, 
■was  generally  reputed  to  have  attained 
the  power  of  flying  in  the  air;  this 
idea,  however,  which  men  of  the  first 
genius  had  once  entertained,  appears 
to  have  gradually  descended  to  a  lower 
class  of  projectors,  many  of  whom  per- 
ished in  their  unskilful  attetnpts. 

We  need  not  however  remark  on 
the  extravagant  projectors  of  former 
times,  since,  so  late  as  the  year  1755, 
and  not  long  before  the  invention  of 
balloons,  a  very  fanciful  scheme,  yet 
on  ihe  grandest  scale,  for  navigating  the 
atmosphere,  was  made  public  by  Jo- 
seph Galien,  a  Dominican  friar,  and 
professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at 
Avignon.  This  visionary  proposed  to 
collect  the  fine  diffuse  air  of  the  higher 
regions  where  hail  is  formed,  above  the 
summit  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  and 
to  enclose  it  in  a  bag  of  a  cubical  shape, 
and  of  the  most  enormous  dimensions, 
extending  a  mile  every  way,  and  com- 
posed of  the  thickest  sail  cloth.  With 
such  a  vast  machine,  far  outrivalling  in 
boldness  and  magnitude  the  ark  of 
Noah,  it  would  be  possible  he  thought 
to  transport  a  whole  army,  and  all  their 
munitions  of  war  ' 

The  principles  on  which  a  balloon 
could  be  constructed  had  long  been 
linown  to  men  of  science;  but  to  re- 
duce these  principles  to  complete  effect, 
■was  still  an  enterjirise  of  the  most  daz- 
aling  kind.  This  triumph  over  matter 
was  at  length  achieved  by  the  skill  and 
perseverance  of  Stephen  and  Joseph 
MoQlgoitier,  80US  ot"  the  proprietor  of 


an  extensive  paper  manufactory  at 
Annonay.  The  two  brothers  had  long 
conleniplated  the  project,  and  after 
some  experiments,  the  first  public  ascent 
of  a  balloon  was  exhibited  at  their  na- 
tive town,  on  the  5lh  of  June,  1783. 
Tiiey  afterwards  constructed  a  bal- 
loon on  a  larger  scale  at  Paris.  It 
reached  the  height  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  feet,  where  it  appeared  for  a 
while  suspended  ;  but  in  eight  minutes 
dropped  to  the  ground,  two  miles  Irom 
Paris.  A  sheep,  a  cock,  and  a  duck, 
which  had  been  put  into  tlie  basket,  the 
first  animals  ever  carried  up  into  the 
air,  were  found  perfectly  safe  and  un- 
hurt by  the  journey  ;  the  sheep  was 
even  feeding  at  perfect  ease. 

The  first  aerial  voyage  ever  made  by 
man,  was  on  the  21sl  of  November, 
1783,  when  Pilatre  de  Rozier,  a  young 
naturalist  of  great  promise,  and  lull  of 
ardour  and  courage,  accompanied  bv 
the  Marques  d'Arlandes,  a  major  of 
infantry,  who  volunteered  to  accompa- 
ny him,  ascended  from  the  Chateau  of 
Muette,  belonging  to  the  court  of  the 
Dauphin.  About  two  o'clock  the  ma- 
chine was  launched,  and  it  mounted 
with  a  steady  and  majestic  pace.  Won- 
der mingled  with  anxiety  was  depicted 
in  every  countenance  ;  but  when  Irona 
their  lofty  station  m  the  sky  the  navi- 
gators calmly  wavHtl  their  hats,  and  sa- 
luted the  spectators  below,  a  general 
shout  of  acclamation  burst  forth  on  all 
sides.  As  they  rose  much  higher,  how- 
ever, they  were  no  longer  discernible 
by  the  naked  eye  ;  they 

in  the  siir^ng;  smoke 

LTplifted  spurn  the  ground  ;  thence  many  a  league 
As  in  a  cloudy  chair  ascending,  ride, 
Audacious.— —■     . 
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This  balloon  soared  to  an  elevation 
of  more  than  three  thousand  teet,  and 
traversed  by  a  circuitous  route  the  whole 
ot  Pt'pis,  whose  gay  inhabitants  were 
all  absorbed  in  admiration  and  amaze- 
ment. The  dnring  aeronaut-,  alter  a 
journey  ol  tweuty-lour  or  twenty-five 
minutes,  in  which  they  described  a 
track  of  six  miles,  sateiy  alighted  be- 
yond the  boulevards. 

Such  was  the  prosperous  issue  of  the 
first  aerial  navigation  ever  performed  by 
inorlal?.  It  was  a  conquest  of  science 
which  all  the  world  could  understand  ; 
and  it  flattered  extremely  the  national 
vanity  of  the  French,  who  hailed  its 
splendid  progress,  and  enjoyed  the  hon- 
our of  their  triumph. 

Other  experiment:'  were  now  made 
in  rapid  succession,  in  which  Messrs. 
Charles  and  Robert  Montgoifier,  And- 
reani,  Bianchard,  Rozier,  Proust,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  (Egalite,)  and  Guy- 
ton  Morveau,  were  the  adventurers; 
some  of  whom  soared  to  the  immense 
height  of  thirteen  thousand  feet. 

But  the  aerial  voyage  the  most  re- 
markable for  its  duration  and  adven- 
tures, was  performed  on  the  18th  of 
June,  1786,  by  M.  Testii,in  a  l)alloon 
constructed  by  himself,  furnished  with 
auxiliary  wings  filled  as  usual  with  hy- 
drogen gas.  He  ascended  at  four 
o'clock,  p.  m.  and  alter  reaching  the 
height  of  three  thousand  feet,  he  softly 
alighted  on  a  corn  field,  in  the  plain  of 
Montmorency  ;  and  without  leaving 
the  car,  began  to  collect  a  few  stones 
for  ballast,  when  he  was  surrounded 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  field  and  a 
troop  of  peasants,  who  insisted  on  be- 
ing indemnified  for  the  damage  he  had 
occasioned.  Anxious  now  to  disen- 
gage himself,  he  persuaded  them  that, 
his  wings  being  broken,  he  wns  wholly 
at  their  mercy;  they  seized  the  stay  of 
the  nalloon,  which  floated  at  some 
height,  and  dragged  their  prisoner 
through  the  air  in  a  sort  of  triumph  to 
the  village;  but  l\l.  Te-tu  suddenly 
cut  the  cord,  and  took  an  abrupt  leave 
of  the  clamorous  and  mortified  peas- 
ants, and  rose  to  the  height  of  two 
thousand  four  hundred  feet.  He  now 
heard  the  blast  of  a  horn,  and  descried 
huntsmen  below  in  full  chase.     Curi- 


ous to  witness  the  sport,  he  pulled  the 
valve,  and  descenoed  at  eighio'ilock, 
between  Etouen  and  Varvilie,  wiitn  he 
set  himself  to  gatiier  sonie  ballast. 
While  he  was  thus  occupied,  the  hun- 
ters gallopped  up  to  him.  He  mounted 
a  third  lime,  and  passed  tl'rough  a 
dense  body  of  clouds,  in  which  thun- 
der followed  lightning  in  quick  bucces- 
sion  :   but  he. 

With  fresh  alacrity  and  force  renewed, 
Si)rin5s  upward,  like  a  pyramid  of  (ire. 
Into  the  wild  e,\panse;  and  through  the  shock 
of  fighting  eleintiits,  on  all  sides  round 
Enviroii'd,  wings  his  way. 

At  half  past  nine  o'clock,  when  the 
sun  had  finally  set,  M.  Testu  was  trav- 
ersing the  air  at  an  altitude  of  three 
thousand  feet.  He  was  now  quiikly 
involved  in  darkness,  and  in  the  thick- 
est mass  of  thunder  clouds.  The  light- 
nings flashed  on  all  sides,  the  cloud 
claps  were  incessant,  and  snow  and 
sleet  fell  all  around  him.  In  this  most 
tremendous  situation,  the  intre|iid  ad- 
venturer remained  the  space  of  three 
hours,  the  time  during  which  the  storm 
lasted.  A  calm  at  last  succeeding,  he 
had  the  pleasure  to  see  the  stars,  and 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  take  some 
refreshment.  At  half  past  two  o'clock 
the  day  hroke  in  ;  but  his  ballast  being 
nearly  gone,  and  the  halloon  again  dry 
and  much  elevated,  he  resolved  to  de- 
scend to  the  earth,  and  ascertain  to  what 
point  he  had  been  carried.  At  a  quar- 
ter before  four  o'clock,  having  already 
seen  the  sun  rise,  he  safely  alighted  near 
the  village  of  Campreni,  about  sixty- 
three  miles  from  Paris. 

Almost  the  only  useful  purpose  to 
winch  balloons  have  hitherto  been  ap- 
plied with  success,  had  for  its  object 
that  of  military  rtconnoimnce  ;  and  in 
the  early  period  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, they  were  frequently  used  for 
that  purpose  with  considerable  advan- 
tage. 

THE    PARACHUTE. 

To  guard  in  some  degree  against  the 
risk  aiising  from  a  rapid  and  premature 
descent  aeronauts  have  introduced  the 
parachute,  which  is  intended  to  enable 
the  voyager,  in  cases  of  alarm,  to  desert 
his  balloon  in  mid-air,  and  drop,  with- 
out sustaining  any  injury,  to  the  ground 
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The  parachutt  in  its  construction  very 
much  resembles  the  ordinary  umbrella, 
but  has  a  tar  greater  extent.  That  us- 
ed by  M.  Garnerin,  in  ihe  most  memo- 
rable descent  ever  made,  was  twenty- 
three  feet  in  diameter. 

This  ingenious  and  spirited  French- 
man visited  London  during  the  peace 
of  1802,  and  made  two  fine  ascents  in 
his  balloon,  in  the  second  of  which  he 
thfttw  himself  from  an  amazing  elevation 
in  a  parachute.  This  ascent  took 
place  on  the  2d  of  September,  from  an 
enclosure  near  North  Audlny  Street. 
At  six  o'clock  the  cords  of  the  ballooQ 
were  cut,  and  the  balloon  rapidly  mount- 
ed to  a  great  height.  After  hovering 
seven  or  eight  minutes  in  the  upper  re- 
gion of  the  atmosphere,  he  meditated 
a  descent  in  his  parachute.  Well  might 
he  be  supposed  to  linger  there  in  dread 
suspense,  and   to 


look  a  while 


Pondering:  on  his  voyage  ;  for  no  narrow  frith 

He  had  to  cross. 

He  views  the  breadth,  and  without  longer  pause, 
Downright  into  the  world's  first  region  throws 
His  flight  precipitant,  and  w.ngs  with   ease 
Through  the  pure  marble  air,  his  oblique  way. 

Mr,  Garnerin,  in  his  account  of  this 
descent,  said,  "  I  measured  with  my  eye 
the  vast  space   that  separated   me  from 


the  rest  of  the  human  race.  I  felt  my 
courage  confirmed  by  the  certainty  of 
my  cGmbinations  being  just.  I  then 
took  out  my  knife,  and  with  a  hand 
firm,  from  a  conscience  void  of  reproach, 
and  which  had  neeer  been  lifted  against 
any  one  but  in  the  field  of  victory,  I 
cut  the  cord;  my  balloon  rose,  audi 
felt  myself  precipitated  with  a  velocity, 
which  was  checked  by  the  sudden  un- 
folding of  my  parachute.  I  saw  that 
all  my  calculations  were  jnst,  and  my 
mind  remained  calm  and  serene.  I  en- 
deavoured to  modulate  my  gravitation  ; 
and  the  oscillation,  which  I  experienc- 
ed, increased  in  proportion  as  1  ap- 
proached the  breeze  that  blows  in  the 
middle  regions  :  nearly  ten  minutes  had 
elapsed,  and  I  felt  that  the  more  time  I 
took  in  descending,  the  safer  I  could 
reach  the  ground.  At  length  I  perceiv- 
ed thousands  of  persons,  some  on  horse- 
back, and  others  on  foot,  following  me  ; 
all  of  whom  encouraged  me  by  their 
vrishes,  vyhile  they  opened  their  arms  to 
receive  me,  I  came  near  the  earth,  and 
after  one  bound  F  landed,  and  quitted 
the  parachute  without  shock  or  accident." 
According  to  M  .  Garnerin's  calcula- 
tion, he  had  been  to  the  height  of  4134 
French  feet.  The  balloon  fell  on  the 
next  day  near  Farnhara,  in  Surrey. 


(Blackwood's  Magazine.) 
ODE    WRITTEN    IX    THE    CEMETERY    OF   TERE    LA    CHAISE. 


THE  evening  mild,  the  sky  serene, 

The  zephyrs  thro'  these  poplars  whispering  low, 
And  all  around  this  solemn  scene 

That  gives  the  mind  a  melancholy  glow, 
My  weary,  wandering  steps  retain, 
AVhere  peace,  and  rest,  and  silence  reign. 

Declining  nature  feels  decay, 

Touch'd  by  October's  ever-withering  hand  ; 
Her  fruits,  her  flowers,  her  ioliage  c,-ay. 

The  Spring  disclosed, and  Summer  saw  expand, 
She  sheds,  and  soon  her  smiling  face 
Tunis  pale  in  Winter's  cold  embrace. 

Paris,  expanded  to  the  eye. 

Her  barriers  wide  and  palaces  displays  ; 
Her  lofty  towers  that  kiss  the  sky. 

Receive  the  tribute  of  a  parting  blaze, 
Ei-e  yet  the  sinking  sun  retires 
To  western  worlds  %vith  all  his  fires. 

Paris,  thou  type  of  ancient  Rome, 

Thou  haughty  queen  of  arts  and  nurse  of  war, 
111  thee  bright  science  finds  a  home, 


Youth  enveloped  in  clouds,  a  leading- star. 
Whose  rays  the  mystic  paths  explore 
Of  wondrous  worlds  unknown  before. 

In  thee  the  gamester  dwells  secure  ; 

Venus,  led  by  the  dance,  the  song,ths  lyre. 
Unblushing  vends  her  joys  impure, 

And  many  virtues  in  her  arms  expire  : 
But  here  no  more  her  incense  burns 
Midit  graves  and  monumental  urns. 

Paris,  behold  thy  kindred  dust ! 

Here  poets,  heroes,  friends,  and  lovers  sleep. 
Canst  thou  a  tear  spare  for  the  just  f 

Or  hast  thou  charged  the  stone  for  thee  to  weep  ? 
And  taught  with  care  the  doleful  yew 
To  bear  thy  sorrows  ever  new  ? 

Here  sleeps  Delille,  his  harp  at  rest : 
There  Heloisa,  with  her  sage  of  yore. 

Their  loves  rejoiu'd,  their  wrongs redrest, 
By  envy's  poison'd  shafts  assail'd  no  more; 

Oppression  here  in  vain  would  try 
*T8  draw  a  tear  or  force  a  sigU. 
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That  little  cross,  that  snow-white  rose, 
Emblem  of  virtue,  iiniocence,  and  youth, 

Tell  where  the  mortal  spoils  repose. 
Of  beauty  adorii'd  by  piety  and  truth  : 

A  simple  tomb  I  but  want  ecu  id  spare 

No  more  to  tell  a  luother'i  care, 

A  mother's  hope,  a  mother's  woe  ; 

Reft  of  her  last  sad  hold  to  life — her  child, 
And,  like  a  reed  amid  the  snow, 

Bcndinsf  beneath  the  storms  of  winter  wild. 
Real,  undisj^uised  affliction  here, 
Sheds  OB  the  grave  a  bitter  tear. 

That  sculptured  figure  seems  to  weep, 
lu  graceful  attitude  of  studied  grief 

Watching  a  husband's  final  sleep  ; 
But  gilded  sorrows  often  find  relief 

Where  graves  must  never  spri;ad  alarms. 

To  wound  a  youthful  widow's  charms. 

What  dost  thou  here,  imperious  pride  ? 

Must  then  the  virtues  of  the  dead  be  told 
In  this  abode  where  worms  reside 

And  reign  supreme,  in  letters  writ  with  gold  ? 
No  pious  rites  thy  labours  crave 
To  gild  the  borders  of  tlie  gi-ave. 

Death  mocks  thy  care,  and  scorns  thy  rage ; 

He  clips  ambition's  wing,  and  lays  him  low  ; 
Gathers  the  spoils  of  age  to  age. 

Heaps  up  confused  the  wreck  of  friend  and  foe, 
Andfroni  amid  the  ruins  high 
He  throws  his  dart  and  nations  die. 

What  marble  tomb  attracts  my  view. 
That  seems  to  scorn  the  wasting  hand  of  time, 

Searing  its  sculptured  honours  new. 
And  solid  pyramidal  front  sublime  ? 

Ah  !  is  Masseoa  then  no  more, 

Hb  sword  then  sheathed,  his  battles  o'er  ? 

And  so  thou  scaled  the  Alps,  and  bore 
Terror  and  ruin  o'er  Italia's  plains. 

Saw  proud  German ia  drunk  with  gore. 
And  trembling  Lusitania  dread  thy  chains : 

For  what  ?  to  hide  thee  here,  and  never 

Wake  more  the  voice  of  war  for  ever. 

Here,  too,  the  bravest  of  the  brave 

Lies  low,  wrapp'd  in  obscurity  and  shame ; 

No  flower  breathes  fragrance  o'er  his  grave, 
Kor  simplest  monument  relates  bis  name  : 


He  rose,  he  shone,  his  course  was  bright 
As  meteor's  glare  on  brow  of  night. 

What  sound  is  that  I  hear  ?  the  sigh 
Plaintive  it  seems  of  some  deparied  shade  : 

Ah  no  !  look  there ;  the  smother'd  cry 
Yet  heaves  the  bosom  of  that  love-sick  maid. 

See  how,  convulsed,  her  tender  heart 

Laments  its  better,  dearer  part. 

The  garland  wove  with  tender  hand 
She  lays  upon  her  lover's  lowly  bed  : 

Hoping  «  ith  time  it  may  expand. 
She  plants  the  honour'd  laurel  o'er  his  head. 

What  hand  pourtray,  what  tongpBe  could  tell 

The  anguish  of  that  last  farewell.' 

She  quits  the  grave  as  if  unseen. 

Now  let  me  read  who  silent  dwells  below. 
"  Sleep,  my  Eugeiiio — thou  hast  been 

The  brightness  of  my  soul — that  now  shall  know 
Nor  ray  of  hope,  nor  pleasure  shine 
Till  Julia's  heart  is  cold  as  thine." 

O  simple,  pleasing  Lafontain, 
O  Moliere,  prince  of  the  comic  rouse. 

Before  your  tombs  who  can  refrain. 
Or  who  the  tribute  of  a  sigh  refuse 

To  brilliant  genius  slumbering  laid 

In  night's  impenetrable  shade ! 

The  stars  of  night  advance  apace. 
In  silent  majesty  they  make  their  way. 

My  prying  eyes  can  hardly  trace 
These  names  of  generations  pass'd  away. 

Here  in  oblivion's  mantle  roll'd. 

Forgot— as  tales  that  have  been  told. 

But  ye  are  not  forgot,  ye  few 

Whose  modest  virtues  from  the  world  retire^. 
Sought  not  the  glare  of  public  view  ; 

Whose  deeds  of  purest  charity  inspired 
Th'  afflicted  soul,  the  poor  to  bear 
Their  load  of  misery  and  care. 

To  heavenly  harps  your  lofty  praise. 
Amid  the  silence  of  your  sleep  profound, 

Angelic  voices  pure  shall  raise  ; 
And  you  shall  be  with  lasting  glory  crown'ti^ 

Glory  immortal, as  your  beings  pure. 

When  these  material  worlds  no  more  endure. 


PHANTASMATA  J   WITH  A    NEW    THEORY    OF    APPARITIONS. 

When  I  go  musing  all  alone. 

Thinking  of  divers  things  foreknown  ; 

When  I  build  castles  in  the  air. 

Void  of  sorrow  and  void  of  fear  ; 

Pleasing  myself  with  phantasms  sweet, 

Methinks  the  time  runs  very  fleet.  Burton. 

X/^E  foresee,  we   shall  occasionally  vourlng  to  entertain   one   another,  and 

be  very  serious  in    the    course  of  Zeave  o^  with  being    frightened   at  th« 

«ur  subject,  though  our    object  will,  of  stories,  which   our  own  recollection  or 

course,  be  rather  to  amuse  than  to  alarm  imaginations  have  conjuretl  up. 
0ur  readers  ;  unless,  "  like  children  of        As  it   would  be  useless  and  cruel  to 

a  smaller  growth,"  we  begin  by  endea-  think  of  establishing  our  essay  towards 
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a  theory  of  apparitions,  on  our  own 
personal  expeiiKiice  and  that  of  our 
Iriend.-i,  we  propose  to  have  recourse  to 
old  Cardan,  Burion,  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
whenever  we  leel  at  a  Iosh  lor  individu- 
als lo  fill  our  specinins  ol  the  various 
spec  ies  and  geuera  of  ghosts.  Indeed, 
we  wonder  thai  Darwin  never  under- 
took ihe  task,  as  a  supplement  lo  liis 
Zoonomia  ;  it  would  have  afforded  a 
famous  field  for  Ex  of^a^lct,  in  the  vete- 
ran gendemen  of  the  tacully,  duriitg 
the  last  century.  CenLauros,Gorgonos, 
Harpyiasque — we  should  really  have 
beheld  a  phantasmai^oiian  controversy, 
in  which  Dr.Juh<i.-on  would  have  shone, 
as  to  the  nature  and  subsidiices  of  spir- 
its. The  friends  of  thi-  Doctor  were 
almost  tempted  to  lielieve  he  knew 
something  more  than  he  ouirhf  to  do  a- 
bout  such  matters, as  he  atftK-ted  consid- 
erable mystery,  and  observed,  "that  the 
belief  in  apparitions  would  become  uni- 


raost  carelessness  and  cold-bloodedness, 
under  a  burning  sun  iu  the  open  fields, 
without  otlering  him  an  arm  ;  or  to  sail 
on  the  water,  in  the  glare  of  a  patent- 
lamp  ;  or  leave  him  by  himself  in  his 
library,  in  the 

•*  Oaikness  of  chaos  and  old  night," 

towards  evening,  "  rightly  prepared  to 
see  ghosts,  while  seated  comfortably  by 
his  library  fire,  as  much  as  if  he  were 
amidst  broken  tombs,  nodding  ruins, 
and  awe-inspiring  ivy." 

But  it  will  be  preferable  to  give  our 
numerous  readers  a  little  advice  out  of 
poor  Burton's  "  Anatomy  of  jMelancho- 
ly,"  in  order  that  they  may  avoid  a 
visioaarij  taste,  than  thus  insist  upon  a 
comparison, wliich  might  produce  a  con- 
troversy between  the  partizans  of  the 
nervous  and  the  bracing  systems  ;  whicfi 
last,  our  cold-blooded  wits  are  very  apt 
to  recommend. 

We  suppose   most  authors,  in  their 


versal  only  t.y  its  truth,  and  that  those,  atrabilious  moods,  must  have  paid  their 

who  deny  it  with  their  tongues,  confess  respects,  more  or    less,   to    Democritus 

it  with  their  fears."      However   far    we  the  yonnger  :     whether  we  should  rec- 

may  be  obliged  to  look  forward  into  fu-  ommend  our  readers   to  do  so,  we  are 

turity  for  the  o-e/ie/a/accepta^foft  of  the  somewhat  in    doubt.       If  you    should 

Doctor's  ghost, y  advice,  or  leel  inclined  dip  into  him,  you   will   dive  :   with  the 


to  place  it  at  the  side  ol  optimism  oi  the 
inillenium,  we  would  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  supposed  to  agree  with  those 
'  wicked  wits,'  who,  pre.-uming  to  laugh 
at  every  tiling  they  do  not  readily  un- 
derstand, can  make  no  allowances  for 
difference  of  opinion,  on  a  point,  which 
cannot  be  decided  by  a  Q.  E.  D. — who 
not  only  laugh  to  scorn  the  exploded 
doctrine  of  sliding-pannels,  trap-doors, 
back-stairs,  tapestry,  and  wax-work 
ligures,with  the  other  instruments  of  the 
ancient  romance  ;  but  wilfully  and  ma- 
liciously refuse  to  give  credit  to,  and  be 
tender  with  the  consciences  of  such  as 
profess  a  belief  in  supernatural  visita- 
tions, shewing  little  sympathy  with 
those,  who  labour  under  nervous  or 
spectral  delusions,  or,  indeed,  under  any 
other  species  of   delusions  or  sufferin<rs 


old  English  "  thews  and  sinews,"  ha 
has  all  the  grace  and  proportions  of  our 
language,  and  is  the  only  pedant,  full 
of  quotations,  that  we  did  not  find  dis- 
agreeable in  company,  after  the  cloth 
was  removed.  In  truth,  he  has  a  very 
pleasing  way  of  saying  sad  things  :  and 
for  an  hypochondriac,  his  croak  is  very 
inviting,  and  may  be  said  rather  to  re- 
semble the  American  (which  is  mucb 
more  harmonious  than  an  English) 
frog.  Though  his  divisions  are  some- 
what of  the  quaintest,  and  his  distinc- 
tions occasionally  without  a  difference, 
yet  his  notes  are  altogether  of  that 
pitch, which  musicians  would  pronounce 
harmonious,  inasmuch  as  they  combine 
some  breaks  of  discord  in  the  croak. 
"  Peace  be  to  thy  ashes,"  old  Burton  1 
Sterne  is  but  thy  shadow  :   he  never  was 


whatsoever.      We    should    despair    of    half  so  melancholy,  nor  so  humourous, 


making  these  "  giants  of  the  earth,  with 
hearts  of  iron,  and  with  ribs  of  steel, 
who  never  felt  variation  in  the  weather," 
converts  to  our  theory.  It,  perhaps,  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  they  would 
leave  an  hypochondriac,  with  the  ut- 


as  thou.  His  very  archness,  his  indul- 
gence of  playful  metaphor,  and  fine  di- 
gressive stories,  make  us  in  love  with 
him  ;  perhaps,  because  we  think  he  was 
not  so  very  logical,  and  only  desired  to 
instruct  and  enlerlain.     His  style  ha* 
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the  feeling  of  familiar  conversation,  and 
his  air  is  that  of  a  couriier,  though  al- 
ways rather  downcabt,  as  if  he  were 
perpetually  out  of  office.  This,  we 
believe,  was  the  case  with  our  youuirer 
Democritus's  biie,  which  never  properly 
secreted  itself,  to  which,  he  tells  us,  we 
are  indebted  lor  his  book.  Notwith- 
standing his  formidable  collections, 
'  Burton  wrote  some  excellent  poetry, 
whose  only  fault  was  that  for  which  we 
have  reproached  but  one  poet  of  our 
day  besides — that  there  was  really  too 
little  of  it.  But  let  us  hear  his  account 
of  the  leelings  of  persons  betore  they 
see  ghosts  ;  that  is,  we  mean,  ot  melan- 
choly people  : — 

"  Most  pleasant  it  is,  at  first,  to  such  as  are 
nielanclioly  given,  to  lie  in  bt'd  whole  clays, 
and  keep  tiiCiP  chambers  ;  to  walk  aione  in 
some  S'tlitary  f;rove,  betwixt  wood  and  wa- 
ter, hy a  brook  side,  to  ine.:ilate  upon  some 
<leligiitsome  and  pleasant  siilytit,  wiiich 
shall  atfect  tlirm  most ;  amalnlis  insaitia  a.iid 
wentis griUissimus  error:  a  most  incompar- 
sible  del  ght  it  is,  so  te  melancholize  and 
huild  castles  in  the  air,  to  go  smiling  to 
tiiepHselves,  acting  an  infinite  variety  of  par's, 
which  they  su;  pose  and  strongly  imagine 
they  represent,  or  that  they  see  acted  and 
done. — So  delightsome  these  toys  are  at  fir>f, 
they  couid  spend  whole  days  and  nights  with- 
out sleep,  even  whole  years,  alone  in  such 
contemplations  and  fantastical  meditations, 
which  are  like  unto  dreams,  and  they  will 
liardly  be  drawn  from,  or  willingly  interrup- 
ted ;  so  pleasant  their  vain  conceits  are,  that 
they  hinder  tlieir  ordinary  tasks  and  neces- 
sary business,  they  cannot  address  them- 
selves to  them,  or  almost  to  any  study  and 
employment.  The  fantastical  and  bewitch- 
ing thoughts,  so  covertly,  so  feelingly,  so  ur- 
gently, so  continually  set  upon  them,  creep 
in,  insinuate,  possess,  overcome,  distract, 
and  detain  them  ;  they  cannot,  I  say,  go 
about  their  more  necessary  business,  stave 
off,  or  extricate  themselves,  but  are  ever 
musing,  melancholizmg,  and  carried  along, 
as  he  (they  say)  that  is  led  round  about  a 
heath,  with  a  Puck  in  the  nigbt,  they  run 
earnestly  out  in  this  labyrinth  of  anxious 
and  solicitous  melancholy  meditations,  and 
cannot  well,  or  willingly,  vefrain,  or  easily 
ieaveolf,  winding  and  unwiiidingtliemselves, 
as  so  many  clocks,  and  still  pleasing  their 
humours,  until,  at  last,  the  scene  is  turned 
upon  a  sudden,  by  some  bad  object,  (query, 
a  ghost !)  and  they  being  now  habituated  to 
vain  meditations  and  solitary  places,  can 
endure  no  company,  can  ruminate  of  noth- 
ing but  harsh  and  distasteful  subjects.  Fear, 
sorrow,  suspicion,  suhruslicus  pudor,  discon- 
tent, cares,  and  weariness  of  life,  surprise 
thera  io  a  moment,  and  they  can  think  of 
nothing  else,  continually  suspecting.  No 
sooner  are  their  eyes  open,  than  this  infernal 
plague,  or  melancholy,  seizeth  on  them,  and 
terrifies  their  souls,  representing  some  dis- 
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mal  object  on  their  minds,  which  now  by  no 
means,  no  labours,  no  persuasions,  they  can 
avoid  :" 

"  Hasiet  lateri  lethalis  arundo." 

We  may  easily  perceive,  that  the  pa- 
tient of  Democritus  is  in  a  fair  way,  if 
he  should  not  seek  society,  to  be  very 
soon  in  worse  company  than  his  own. 
Ambitious  of  possessing  an  ideal  world, 
in  which  his  imagination  may  have  free 
scope  to  build  in,  or  to  destroy,  he 
never  suspects,  that  in  this  fairy-land  of 
his  own,  there  are  more  fears  and  sor- 
rows lying  in  wait  for  him,  than  he 
would  probably  have  met  with  io  the 
more  dull  material  world  :  add  to  which 
our  theory  of  apparitions,  lurking  ia 
the  di:<tance,  just  ready  to  seize  the  in- 
cautious wanderer  in  moments  of  illu-> 
sive  feeling,  or  dejection.  When  Dr. 
Johnson  found  himself  in  the  latter 
predicament,  he  used  to  call  out  loudly 
for  Port  wine  ;  and  many,  he  declares, 
were  the  solitary  bottles,  which  he  had 
thus  been  under  the  necessity  of  drink- 
ing, without  his  friends.  We  have  lit- 
tle doubt  but  this  was  to  strengthea 
himself  against  the  fear  of  ghosts, 
which  long  survives  our  belief  in  them, 
and,  added  to  the  doctor's  modicum  of 
faith,  must  occasionally  have  made  him 
feel  very  uncomfortable.  When  we 
consider  what  we  have  suffered  in  our 
childhood,  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  a 
man  is  still  in  the  predicament  of  the 
officer,  who  had  passed  much  of  his 
early  life  in  shifts  and  reverses,  and, 
when  he  afterwards  stept  into  a  large 
fortune,  could  never  entirely  conquer 
his  fears  of  bailiffs,  at  the  approach  of 
whom  he  instinctively  fled.  Were  we 
to  endeavour  to  prove  the  appearance 
of  apparitions  by  the  universality  of 
the  creed,  not  excepting  the  "  odi  pro- 
fanum  vulgus,"  we  think,  by  a  shew  of 
hands,  it  would  be  decided  in  its  fa- 
vour. Why  do  we,  otherwise,  listen 
with  such  surpassing  interest  to  a  well- 
authenticated  and  respectable  ghost- 
story,  following  Priestley,  or  Southey, 

" thro'  many  a  bout 


Of  linked  stories  well  made  out," 


as  they  trace  old  Jeffrey,  old  Wesley'rf 
boarder,  through  the  windings  and 
crannies  of  the  house  and  Hoors.     Re- 
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specting  such  stories,  Dr.   Ferriar  ob- 
serves : 

"  I  cannot  help  fcpling;  jomp  dt*pr<*p  of 
coiii[)lareiiry.  in  oft'ering  to  the  inakor*  and 
readers  ofsiich  ^t(lrip-,  a  vi>'W  of  ttie  snbiei't, 
■which  may  e.xtend  their  enjoyment  far  be- 
yond if;  former  liniil5.  It  has  given  me  pain 
til  see  the  n  o>t  fearful  and  sjhostly  ronj- 
mencements  of  a  tale  of  horror  reilnred  to 
mere  common  event'-,  at  the  winding  np  of 
the  b  ok.  So  hackneyed,  so  exhaiHted,  had 
all  artificial  methods  of  terror  become,  that 
one  original  genius  was  compelled  to  convert 
a  mail-coach,  with  its  lighted  lamps,  into  an 
apparition.  Now,  I  freely  offer,  to  theman- 
ufacturersi  of  ghosts,  the  privilege  of  raising 
them,  in  as  great  nuiniiers,  and  in  as  horrible 
a  guise,  as  they  may  think  fit,  without  of- 
fending against  true  philosdphy  ;  and  even 
without  violating  probability.  Tlie  highest 
fli<rhts  of  imaginatiim  may  now  be  indulged, 
on  this  subject,  a'though  no  loop-hole  should 
be  left  for  mortifying  explanations,  and  for 
those  mod'ficatious  of  terror,  which  com- 
pletely balk  the  reader's  curiosity,  and  dis- 
gust hiin  with  a  second  reading." 

According  to  this  novel  method, 
both  for  inventing  and  accoiiniing  for, 
the  appearance  of  ghosts,  we  are  in- 
formed, that  it  is  only  necessary  to  have 
a  peciihar  affection  of  the  brain,  when 
waking,  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
aslee[),  to  enjoy  the  coiflpany  ot  what- 
ever beings  we  please.  In  tins  we  areal- 
lowed  more  latitude  of  choice  than  in 
real  life  ;  but  we  observe,  that,  wliea 
the  Doctor  comes  to  the  onus  proban- 
di,  and  treats  us  with  a  few  instances, 
these  aerial  friends  of  his  come  in 
whatever  dress  and  at  vihatever  licur 
they  choose,  without  consulting  us  for 
a  moment. 

Before  we  proceed  to  an  analysis  of 
cases,  we  must  mention  one  argument 
for  the  existence  of  ghosts,  which  re- 
sembles that  of  a  famous  old  judge, 
who  declared,  that  "  there  must  former- 
ly have  been  such  a  crime  as  witch- 
craft, because  divers  statutes  had  been 
made  ajjair.st  it."  Thus,  it  is  very  well 
linown,  that  spirits  of  various  shapes 
and  colours  have  been  admimslered,  by 
High  German  Doctors  of  other  times, 
for  the  purpose  of  expelling  devils  out 
of  human  bodies,  into  which  it  was 
snppo?ed  they  had  entered,  by  covertly 
inixing  themselves  with  the  patients' 
food.  This  is  curious  ;  biil  as  to  see- 
ing and  hearing  demons  speak,  it  is  so 
very  notorious,  that  we  shall  not  stop  to 


mention  it.  The  voice,  which  Doctor 
Johnson  heard,  was  probably,  one  ol 
these  :  but  which  he  half  mistook  foi 
that  of  his  mother,  calling,  in  a  loud 
voice,  "  Sum  !  Sam  .'"  Far  from  rid- 
iculing, or  appearing  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  our  theory,  Doctor  Ferriar  ex- 
pressly says  : — 

"  I  have  been  forced  to  listen,  with  much 
gravity,  to  a  man  only  partially  insane,  who 
as^u^ed  me  ihnt  the  devil  was  lodged  in  his 
side;  and  that  I  ^iould  perceive  him  thump- 
ing and  fluttering  there,  in  a  manner  which 
wiiuld  perfectly  convince  me  of  his  pres- 
ence. Another  actually  declared,  that  he 
had  swallo?\ed  the  devil.  From  the  mosi 
generous  motives,  he  resisted,  we  are  told, 
the  calls  of  nature  during  several  days,  leal 
he  should  set  the  foul  fjend  at  liberty." 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  added  tc 
the  diligence  of  Remigius,  says  Doctoi 
Ferriar,  with  respect  to  the  forms  o 
demons.  He  was  a  commissioner  foi 
the  trial  of  witches,  ip  Lorrain  ;  and 
as  he  informs  us,  in  the  course  of  fif- 
teen years,  he  condemned  nine  hun- 
dred criminals  to  the  stake.  The 
monstrous  absurdities,  which  his  book 
contains,  are  supported  by  juridica 
proofs,  most  of  which  evidently  pro- 
ceeded  from  spectral  impressions,  when 
they  were  not  extorted  by  torture. 

In  the  case  of  the  young  womat 
who  was  incessantly  attended  by  hei 
own  apparition,  she  may  safely  be  de- 
clared to  have  been  beside  herself. 
But  how  are  we  to  reconcile  the  story 
of  Ben  Jonson  to  our  new  theory  1 — 
"  he  being  in  the  country,  at  Sir  Rob- 
ert Cotton's  house,  with  old  Camden 
saw,  in  a  vision,  his  eldest  son  ;  and 
shortly  after  there  came  letters  Irom  hii 
wife  ot  the  death  of  that  boy  in  the 
plague."  He  appeared  to  him,  he  said 
of  a  manly  shape,  and  of  that  growth 
he  thinks,  he  shall  be  at  the  resurrec- 
tion. Perhaps,  the  best  way  o!  seek- 
ing a  solution  for  this  mysterious  coin- 
cidence is  in  the  poetical  imaginaiiot 
of  old  Jonson,  who  confessed  that  "  hi 
had  sfieiit  a  whole  night  in  looking  tc 
his  great  toe,  about  which  he  hath  seer 
Tartars  and  Turks,  Romans  and  Car- 
thaginians, fight  very  savagely,  in  his 
imagination." 

"  Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream, 
Oa  summer's  eve,  by  haunted  stream."J 
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The  virions  of  Beaumont  are  given 
in  a  volume  of  400  octavo  pag^s. 
Among  these,  like  the  person  mention- 
ed by  Aubrey,  he  had  two  particular 
spirits  with  names,  which  constantly  at- 
tended liim,  besides  others  without 
names.  They  waited  upon  liim,  by 
niglit  and  day,  for  above  three  months 
together  ;  called  each  other  by  their 
natnes,  while  several  other  spirits 
would  knock  at  his  chamber-door,  and 
ask  whether  such  H[)irits  lived  there, 
calling  them  by  their  names,  and  they 
would  answer,  tt.ey  did.  One  of  these 
spirits,  in  women's  dress,  lay  down  up- 
on the  bed  by  him  every  night:  and 
told  him,  if  he  slept,  the  spirits  would 
kill  liim,  which  kept  him  waking  for 
three  nights  together. 

When  we  reHect  upon  the  fine  ge- 
nius ot  Tasso,  we  must  regret  that  so 
few  particulars  are  preserved  respecting 
the  visions,  which  appeared  to  him  in 
his  cell.  At  stated  periods,  he  fancied 
he  held  unearthly  dialogues  with  a  ce- 
lestial visitant,  and  fiointed  to  it  in  the 
presence  of  spectators,  conversing  in  a 
most  respecttul  and  serious  manner, 
like  FLimlet  with  bis  father.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  few  in- 
stances, in  which  the  hallucination  was 
rather  gratifying  than  distressing  to  a 
prisoner,  a  lover  and  a  poet,  forsaken 
and  oppressed.  We  wish  we  could 
exchange  some  hundred  pages  of  Beau- 
mont's reveries,  for  a  few  accredited  vis- 
ions ot  Torquato  Tasso. 

We  must  refer  all  incredulous  readers 
to  Comenius,  for  the  visions  ot  Kotter 
and  Dabricius,  aided  by  very  ghostly 
engravings,  which  cannot  fail  to  impress 
the  subject  upon  their  minds.  The  work 
is  entitled  "  Lux  e  Tenebris,"  which, 
as  an  Irishman  would  observe,  has  rather 
a  spectral  sound. 

"  I  have  shewn,"  says  Dr.F.  "  that  a  mor- 
bid disposition  of  the  brain  is  capable  ofpro- 
duci  g  spertral  impressions,  without  any  ex- 
ternal prototypes.  The  religion  of  the  an- 
cients, which  peopled  all  parlsof  nature  with 
deities  of  dilTereiit  ranks,  e«j)ose(l  them,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  to  the  delusions  of  the 
imagination  ;  and  I  have  had  occasion, in  an- 
other essay,  to  mention  the  influence,  which 
the  doctrines  of  Plato  have  exerted  in  this 
respect,  even  since  the  establishment  of 
Christianity.  From  recalling  images  by  an 
art  of  memory,  the  tranbition  is  direct  to  be- 


holding spectral  objects,  which  have  heea 
lloating  ir.  the  iin:i<:;;i!,ition.  Yet,  in  the  nio«t 
frantic  a>seinl)lage  of  this  nature,  im  novelty 
appears.  The  spectre  may  i)P  lars;er  or 
smaller  ;  it  may  be  compounded  of  tiie  parts 
of  HifFerent  animals  ;  but  it  is  alwajs  framed 
from  the  recollection  of  familiar,  th(.ug;ii  dis- 
cordant images.  Tiiesiinpl'-  renewal  of  the 
impressions  of  form  or  voice,  in  tie  ca?e  of 
particular  fiiPiids,  is  the  most  obvious,  and 
most  forcible  of  those  recollectijons.  Of  this 
kind  seems  to  have  been  the  celebrated  ap- 
parition of  Ficnus  to  Michael  JMercato, 
mentioned  by  Baronius." 

On  the  same  principles,  lie  observes, 
we  must  exi)lain  the  apparitions  record- 
ed by  Vincenlius,  in  the  Sjjeculum  His- 
toriae,  and  extracted  Irom  him  by  Wol- 
fius,  in  his  Lectiones  Memora biles  et 
Reconditae,  particularly  the  appearance 
of  Pope  Benedict  to  the  Bishop  of 
Capua  : 

"  Alas  !"  exclaimed  the  Bishop,  '<  art 
thou  not  Pope  EJenedict,  whom  once  I  knew 
alive  ?" — "  I  am  indeed,"  he  returned,  "  I 
am  that  wretcii."  "  How  is  it  then  with 
you,  father  ?  speak  !" — "  O  I  am  grievously 
tormented  ;  yet  not  so  as  to  despair  of  the 
mercy  ofGoil,  if  licij)  were  stretched  forth 
towards  me,  where  I  do  indeed  require  it." 
— "  Tiien  I  beseech  you  to  rise,  and  seek  my 
brother  John  who  now  fiils  the  apostolic 
seat  :  tell  Itim  that,  on  my  part,  he  distr  bate 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  poor,  the  trea?ure 
which  lies  hoarded  in  such  a  chest  O  that 
I  were  well  rid  of  all  1  have  extorted  by  ra- 
pine and  injustice  ! 

The  bishop  immediately  set  off  for  Rome, 
repeated  his  words  to  the  Pope, and, deliver- 
ing up  his  bishoprick,  died  a  simjile  monk." 

My  observations  on  this  subject  may- 
be strengthened  by  observing  the  great 
prevalence  of  spectral  delusions,  during 
the  interregnum,  in  this  country,  after 
the  civil  war  in  1649.  The  melancholic 
tendency  of  the  rigid  puritans  of  tliat 
period  ;  their  occupancy  of  old  family- 
seats,  formerly  the  residence  of  hospital- 
ity and  good  cheer,  which  in  their  hands 
became  desolate  and  gloomy  ;  and  the 
dismal  stories  propagated  by  the  dis- 
carded retainers  to  the  ancient  estab- 
lishments, ecclesiastical  and  civil,  con- 
tributed altoi^ether  to  produce  a  nation- 
al horror,  unknown  in  other  periods  of 
our  history.  A  curious  example  of 
this  disposition  is  afforded  by  the  trial  of 
Dr.  Pordage,  which  was  published  un- 
der the  delightful  title  of  "  Demonium 
Meridianum,  or  Satan  at  Noon-day." 
Among  many  charges  brought  against 
him,  Dr.  Poidage  vas  accused  of  de- 
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moniacal  visions, and  of  frequent  appari- 
tions iu  his  house  ;  one  of  which  con- 
sisted in  the  representation  of  a  coach 
and  six,  on  a  brick  chimiiey,  in  which 
the  carriage  and  horses  continued  in 
constant  motion  for  many  vveeks.  It 
was  said,  "  that  a  great  dragon  came 
into  hi'i  chamber,  with  a  tail  of  eight 
yards  long,  four  great  teeth,  and  did 
spit  lire  at  him  ;  that  bis  own  angel 
stood  by  him  ;  in  his  own  shape  and 
fashion,  the  same  shape,  band  and  cuffs, 
and  that  he  supported  him  in  his  com- 
bat with  the  dragon  ;  that  Mrs.  Por- 
dage  and  Mrs.  Flavel  had  their  angels 
standing  by  them  also  ;  and  that  the 
spirits  often  came  into  the  chamber, 
and  drew  the  curtains  when  they  were 
in  bed."  We  are  not  told  the  result  of 
these  singular  charges,  in  which  Dr.  P. 
■was  considered  equally  guilty  in  keep- 
ing company  with  angels  or  with  dra- 
gons. Indeed,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing it  somewhat  unjust,  that,  added  to 
the  fright,  a  man  should  be  prosecuted 
for  living  in  a  haunted  house. 

Among  the  less  pleasing  transforma- 
tions, with  which  Dr.  F.  presents  us, 
is  an  instance  of  the  lycanthropia,  in 
which  the  patient  imagines  himself  to 
have  become  a  wolf — a  supposition, 
we  are  told,  most  likely  produced  by 
narcotic  potions  of  hyoscyamus  and 
datura  stramonium,  (query,  wolf's- 
bane  ?)  After  this,  we  are  followed  by 
a  series  of  spectres,  whose  claims  to 
our  regard  are  of  a  more  doubtful  na- 
ture. We  shall  still  venture  to  men- 
tion one  of  them,  which  appeared  to 
M.  Bezuel,  as  it  is  extremely  curious. 
He  had  entered  into  a  compact,  when 
young,  with  M.  Desfontaines,  engaging 
that,  whichever  died  first,  he  should  vis- 
it the  survivor.  About  two  years  af- 
ter, the  agreement  was  fulfilled  by  M. 
Desfontaines,  who  had  been  drowned 
near  Caen,  and  appeared  on  the  day 
following  to  his  friend.  M.  Bezuel 
was  amusing  himself  at  the  time  in  hay- 
making at  M.de  Sortoville's,  when  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fainting  fit, 
succeeded  by  a  sleepless  night.  He 
had  a  second  fit  on  the  following  day, 
and  in  the  same  meadow.  But  on  the 
third  day,  while   he  was  oa  the  hay- 


slack,  he  hnd  a  still  more  violent  at- 
tack (they  had  written  the  compact  ia 
their  blood),  and  this  last  ushered  in 
the  ghost. 

"  1  fell  into  a  swoon,"  says  M.  Bezuel  ; 
"  one  of  the  footmen  perceived  it,and  called 
out  for  help.  They  recovered  me  a  little, 
but  my  mind  was  more  disordered  than  it  had 
been  before.  I  v.  as  told  that  they  asked  me, 
what  ailed  me  ?  and  that  1  answered,  "  1 
have  seen  what  I  thought  I  should  neversee." 
But  1  neither  remember  the  question,  nor 
the  answer.  However  it  agrees  w.th  what  I 
remember  I  saw  then,  a  naked  man,  in  half- 
lenj;tii,  but  I  knew  liim  not.  They  helped 
me  to  go  down  the  ladder;  but,  because  I 
saw  Desfontaines  at  the  bottom  I  had  a  faint- 
ing fit :  my  head  got  between  two  steps, 
and  I  again  lost  my  senses.  They  let  nie 
down,  and  set  me  upon  a  large  beam,  which 
served  for  a  seat  in  the  great  Place  de  Capu- 
ciim.  I  sat  upon  it,  and  tlien  no  longer  saw 
M.  de  Sortoville,  nor  his  servants,  though 
they  were  present.  And  perceiving  Des- 
fontaines near  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  who 
made  me  a  sign  to  come  to  him,  I  went  back 
upon  my  seat,  as  it  were,  to  make  room  for 
him;  and  those  who  saw  me, and  whom  I  did 
not  see,  though  my  eyes  were  open,  observ- 
ed that  motion." 

The  apparition  then  seized  him  by 
the  arm,  led  him  into  a  by-lane,  and 
conversed  with  him  for  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  informing  him  of 
all  the  particulars  of  his  death.  This 
species  of  conversation  was  frequently 
repeated,  while  his  spiritual  companion 
was  invisible  to  every  one,  but  himself. 
Dr.  F.  attributing  the  whole  to  spectral 
illusion,  assures  us  that  the  approach  of 
syncope  is  often  thus  accompanied  with 
watching,  and  the  gradual  concoction  of 
a  ghost.  The  appearance  of  poor  Des- 
fontaines, however,  was  only  a  half- 
length,  as  this  mode  of  halving  them- 
selves was  very  common  among  ghosts, 
about  that  period.  We  are  informed 
of  two  old  ladies,  who  were  inhabitants 
of  ancient  castles,  comparing  notes  res- 
pecting their  different  residences,  one  of 
them  averring  her's  to  be  haunted  by 
the  upper  part  of  a  human  figure,  which 
explained  to  the  other  why  her  tnansion 
was  visited  only  by  the  lower  half. 
There  is,  in  addition  to  the  variety  of 
spectres  and  semi-goblins,  which  Dr.  F. 
has  served  up,  a  species  of  intrusive 
ghosts,  pushing  themselves  into  compa- 
ny, without  a  meaning  or  a  shadow  of 
excuse.  A  modern  poet,  not  in  the 
least  subject  to  superatition,  though  ha 
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possess  a  pretty  powerful  command  over 
the  world  of  spirits,  accompanied  by  a 
friend,  went  to  regale  one  evening  at  an 
oyster-house  inEdinburgh.  They  were 
shown  into  a  small  room,  by  themselves, 
and  sat  down  to  table.  A  stranger 
then  walked  in,  whom  neither  of  them 
knew  ;  and,  from  his  manners,  they 
suspected  nothing  of  the  truth,  as  he 
neither  swallowed  the  oyster-shells,  nor 
frightened  the  waiter  out  of  his  wits.  In 
a  moment  he  disappeared,  more  rapidly 
than  they  well  knew  how — but  far 
from  the  waiter  complaining  he  had 
been  bilked,  on  going  into  the  next 
room  to  inquire  after  their  strange  guest 
they  were  assured  that  they  had  remain- 
ed alone  during  the  whole  time  they 
were    within,  and  no   one   had  passed 


through  that  room,  which    afforded  the 
only  access  to  their  own. 

A  young  man,  a  writer  in  India, was 
surprised  by  the  apparition  of  his  mother, 
whom  he  had  left  in  England,  bathed  in 
tears.  He  supposes  this  to  be  an  inti- 
mation of  his  father's  death  ;  commu- 
nicates what  he  had  seen  to  a  friend, 
who,  thinking  to  give  him  a  lesson  a- 
gaiiist  credulity,  desires  him  to  make  an 
entry  of  the  circumstaiistances  in  his 
pocket-book.  His  good  intentions  are 
disappointed  by  the  verification  ot  the 
vision.  As  we  think  this  last  must  set 
the  qui-siion  at  rest  for  ever,  we  shall 
haunt  our  readers  no  more  at  present, 
observing,  that  we  think  many  suffer 
from  these  imaginary  visitants,  who  are 
ashamed  to  confess  it  to  the  world. 


^arasrapljs. 


(From  the  Englisli  JIagazine 

Blackwood's  Magazine  says,  "  We 
are  happy  to  inform  our  readers  that  the 
title  of  the  new  work,  by  the  Great 
Unknown."  now  in  the  press,  is  "  '^I'he 
Pirate,"  and  the  scene  in  Shetland, 
about  the  end  of  the  17th  century." 
It  will  not  be  ready  under  two  months. 

A  singular  circumstance  occurred  at 
Svvinestead  in  the  afternoon  o!  Sunday 
last.  During  a  violent  storm  of  thun- 
der and  lightning,  a  goose,  the  proper- 
ty of  Mr.  Harrison,  farmer  of  that 
place  was  struck  dead  by  lightning  ; 
she  had  at  the  time  gathered  her  brood 
of  young  ones  under  her  wings,  which 
proved  so  effectual  a  protection  that 
the  young  ones  did  not  receive  the 
slig^uej^t  injury. — (June  'I.) 

MR.   STOTHARD,  JUN.     THE  PAINTER. 

A  black  and  melancholy  seal  has 
been  put  upon  the  record  of  this  excel- 
lent artist.  Pursuing  his  professional 
avocations  with  his  accustomed  ardour, 
in  copying  a  window  of  the  curch  of 
Bese,  in  Devonshire,  the  step  of  the 
ladder  on  which  he  stood  unfortunately 
gave  way,  and  he  was  precijiitated  to 
the  ground  :  his  skull  was  fractured, 
and  he  died  upon  the  spot. 

GEORGE  IV. 

His  majesty  a  few  days  ago,  sub- 
mitted  to  a  surgical   operation  in  order 


>,&c.  May  and  June  1321.) 

to  have  removed  a  wen  which  threaten- 
ed to  grow  to  an  inconvenient  size  up- 
on hi:*  head. 

SIR    JOHN    PURCELL. 

In  the  year  1811,  the  house  of  Sir 
John  Purceli,  of  Highfort  in  Dublin, 
was  attacked  by  a  desperate  gang  of 
robbers,  who  forced  the  windows  ot  the 
parlour  adjoining  to  the  room  in  which 
he  had  just  retired  to  rest.  They  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  about  fourteen  iu 
number.  He  immediately  got  out  of 
bed,  and  his  first  determination  being  to 
make  resistance,  it  was  with  no  small 
moitification  that  he  reflected  upon  the 
unarmed  condition  in  wliich  he  was 
placed,  being  destitute  of  a  single  wea- 
pon of  the  (;rdinary  sort.  It  happily 
occurred  to  him,  that  having  supped  in 
the  bed-chamber  on  that  night,  a  knife 
had  been  left  behind  by  accident,  and 
he  instantly  proceeded  to  grope  in  the 
dark  for  this  weapon,  which  fortunately 
he  found,  before  the  door,  leading  from 
the  parlour  into  the  bed-chamber,  had 
been  broken  open.  While  he  stood  in 
calm  but  resolute  expectation  that  the 
progress  of  the  robbers  would  soon  lead 
them  to  his  bed-chamber,  he  heard  the 
furniture  which  had  been  placed  against 
a  nailed-up  door  expeditiously  displac- 
ed, and    immediately    afterwards  the 
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door  was  burst  open.  The  moon  shone 
with  ^reat  brii^htness,  and  when  this 
door  was  thrown  open,  the  lifjht  stream- 
ing in  throiigli  tliree  large-  vvindows  in 
the  pqriour,  afforded  Sir  Juhn  a  view 
that  might  have  made  an  intrepid  spirit 
not  a  little  apprehensive.  His  bed- 
room was  darkened  to  excess,  in  conse- 
qiienee  ot  the  shutters  of  the  windovvi, 
as  well  as  the  curtains,  being  closed  ; 
and  thus,  while  he  stood  envelojjed  in 
darkness,  he  saw  standing  before  him, 
by  the  brightness  of  the  moon-light,  a 
body  of  men,  all  armed,  and  of  those 
who  were  in  the  van  ot  the  gang,  he  ob- 
served that  a  few  were  bhickened.  Arm- 
ed 0!)iy  with  this  case-kniie,  and  aided 
only  by  a  dauntless  heart,  he  took  his 
station  t)y  the  side  ol  the  door,  and  in  a 
moment  alter,  one  of  the  villains  enter- 
ed from  the  parlour  into  the  dark  room. 
Instantly  upon  advancing.  Sir  John 
pitmged  the  knife  into  the  ro'nber's  body, 
who  upon  receiving  this  thrust,  reeled 
back  into  the  parlour,  crying  out  blas- 
pheniously  that  he  was  killed  ;  shortly 
after  another  advanced,  who  was  receiv- 
ed in  a  similar  manner,  and  who  also 
staggered  back  into  the  parlour,  crying 
out  that  he  wa^  wounded.  A  voice 
from  the  outside  gave  orders  to  fire  into 
the  dark  room,  upon  which  a  man  stept 
forward  with  a  short  gun  in  his  hand. 
As  this  tellow  stood  in  the  act  to  fire. 
Sir  John  had  the  amazing  coolness  to 
look  at  his  intended  murderer,  and, with- 
out betrayiiigany  audil)le  einotion  what- 
ever, tiiat  might  point  out  the  exact  spot 
where  he  was  standing,  he  calmly  calcu- 
lated his  own  safety,  from  the  shot  which 
was  preparing  for  him  :  and  in  this 
state  fie  stood,  without  flinching,  until 
the  piece  was  fired,  and  its  contents 
harmlessly  lodged  in  the  wall. 

As  soon  as  the  robber  fired,  Sir  John 
made  a  pass  at  him  with  his  knife,  and 
wounded  him  in  the  arm,  which  he  re- 
peated again  in  a  moment,  with  similar 
efTect  ;  and,  as  the  others  had  done,  the 
villain  upon  l)eing  wounded,  retired, 
exclaiming  that  he  was  wounded  The 
robbers  immediately  rushed  forward 
from  the  parlour  into  the  dark  room,  and 
then  it  was  that  Sir  John's  mind  recog- 
nised the  deepest  sense  of  danger,  not 
to  be  oppressed  by  it,  however,  but  to 


surmount  it.  lie  thought  all  chance  of 
preserving  his  hie  was  over,  and  he  re- 
solved to  sell  that  life  still  dearer  to  his 
intended  murderers,than  even  what  they 
had  already  paid  tor  the  attempt  to  de- 
prive him  ol  It.  He  did  not  lo;-'e  a  mo- 
ment after  the  villains  had  entered  the 
room,  to  act  with  the  determin?ition  he 
had  adopted  ;  he  struck  at  the  lourih 
fellow  with  his  kniie,and  wounded  him, 
and  at  the  same  instant  he  received  a 
blow  on  the  head,  and  found  himself 
grappled  with.  He  shortened  his  hold 
of  tlie  knife,  and  stabbed  at  the  iellow 
with  whom  he  found  himself  engaged. 
The  floor  being  slipjiery,  Sir  John  and 
his  adversary  both  fell,  and  while  they 
were  down.  Sir  John  thinking  that  his 
thrusts  with  the  knife,  tho'  made  with  all 
his  force,  did  not  seem  to  produce  the 
decisive  effect  which  they  had  in  the 
beginning  of  the  conflict,  he  examined 
the  point  ot  his  weapon  with  his  finger, 
and  found  that  the  blade  of  it  had  beea 
bent  near  the  point.  As  he  lay  strug- 
gling on  the  floor,  he  endeavoured,  but 
unsuccessfully,  to  straighten  the  curva- 
ture in  the  knife  ;  but  while  one  hand 
was  employed  in  this  attempt,  he  per- 
ceived thai  the  grasp  of  his  adversary 
was  losing  its  constraint  and  pressure, 
and  in  a  moment  or  two  he  found  him- 
self wholly  released  from  it  ;  the  liinbs 
of  the  ro  ber  were  in  fact  unnerved  by 
death.  Sir  John  found  that  this  fellow 
had  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  this  be 
immediately  seized,  and  gave  him  sev- 
eral blows  with  it.  At  length  the  rob- 
bers finding  so  many  of  their  party  had 
been  killed  or  wounded,employed  them- 
selves in  removing  the  bodies,  and  Sir 
John  took  this  opportunity  of  retiring 
into  a  place  a  little  apart  from  the  house, 
where  he  remained  for  a  short  time. 
They  dragged  their  companions  into 
the  parlour,  and  having  placed  chairs 
with  the  backs  upwards,  by  means  of 
those  tliey  lifted  the  bodies  out  of  the 
windows  and  afterwards  took  them 
away.  When  the  robbers  retired.  Sir 
John  returned  to  the  house,  and  called 
up  a  man  servant  from  his  bed,  who 
during  this  long  and  bloody  conflict 
had  not  appeared,  and  consequently  re- 
ceived from  his  master  warm  and  loud 
upbraidings   for  his    cowardice.      Sir 
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John  then  placed  his  daiighter-in-law 
and  grand  child,  who  were  his  only  in- 
maifH,  in  places  of  safety,  and  took 
such  precautions  as  circumstances  point- 
ed out  till  the  daylight  appeared.  It 
appeared  in  evidence  on  the  trial  of  one 
ot  the  robbers,  that  they  were  nine  in 
number,  all  of  whom  were  armed,  and 
that  two  of  them  were  killed  and  three 
severely  wounded  in  the  conflict. 

FEMALE    ADVOCATE. 

Mademoiselle  Bourgoin,  one  of  the 
most  ele-rant  actresses  in  Paris,  appear- 
ed some  time  ago  in  a  new  character, 
and  on  a  new  stage  ;  where,  belore 
severer  judges  than  she  usually  addres- 
.  sed,  she  not  only  obtained  the  applause 
which  she  generally  commanded,  but 
a  solid  verdict  in  her  favour.  She  had 
ordered  a  shawl  from  a  shopkeeper,  on 
condition  that  if  it  did  not  suit  on  trial, 
it  was  to  be  returned.  In  this  shawl 
she  attempted  the  character  of  Moni- 
viia,  but.  it  did  not  produce  the  expec- 
ted effect.  She  thereiore  sent  it  back 
to  the  shopkeeper,  who  refused  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  cited  her  before  the  Tri- 
bunal o(  First  Instance  for  the  price, 
alleging  that  the  sale  of  the  article  was 
complete  ;  that  the  shawl  had  been 
hemmed  in  her  possession  ;  and  that 
by  that  act  of  ownership,  she  had 
precluded  herself  from  taking  benefit 
of  the  original  condition.  The  actress 
pleaded  her  own  cause  ;  and  having 
proved  that  the  sale  was  condi- 
tional, and  that  the  shopkeeper  had 
hemmed  the  shawl  himself,  obtained  a 
verdict  against  him.  The  fair  pleader 
left  the  court  in  triumph,  amid  the 
shouts  of  a  numerous  crowd,  who  ac- 
companied her  to  her  carriage,  and  ex- 
tolled her  forensic  eloquence  as  much 
as  they  had  formerly  applauded  her 
dramatic  acting. 

TEACHING  A  cow. 

A  gentleman  lately  riding  near  his 
OV\n  house  in  Ireland,  saw  a  cow's  head 
and  fore  feet  appear  at  the  top  of  a  ditch, 
thro'  a  gap  in  tl^e  edge  on  the  road  side  ; 
he  heard  a  voice  alternately  threatening 
and  encouraging  the  cow  ;  he  was  in- 
duced to  ride  up  close  to  the  scene  of 
action,  when  he  saw  a  hoy's  head  ap- 
pear behind  the  cow.  "My  good  boy," 
said  be,  "  that's  a  fiue  cow."     "  Ocb, 


that  she  is,"  replied  the  boy,  "  and  I  am 
taching  her  how  to  get  her  own  living, 
plase  your  honour."  The  gentleman 
did  not  precisely  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  expression,  and  had  he  di- 
rectly asked  for  an  explanation,  would 
probably  have  died  in  ignorance  ;  but 
the  boy,  proud  of  his  cow,  encouraged 
an  exhibition  of  her  talents  ;  she  was 
made  to  jump  across  the  ditch  several 
times,  and  this  adroitness  in  breaking 
thro'  fences  was  termed  "  getting  her 
own  living."  Thus,  as  soon  as  a  cow's 
education  is  finished,  she  may  be  sent 
loose  into  the  world  to  provide  for  her- 
self; turned  to  graze  in  the  poorest  pas- 
tures or  highways,  she  will  be  a!)le  and 
willing  to  live  upon  the  fat  of  the  land. 

COY  AND  HIGHWAYMAN. 

A  l)oy  having  sold  a  cow,  at  the  fair 
at  Hereford,  he  was  way-laid  by  a  high- 
wayinaii,  who  at  a  convenient  place  de- 
manded the  money  ;  on  this  the  boy 
took  to  his  heels  and  ran  away  ;  but 
being  overtaken  by  the  highwayman, 
who  dismounted,  he  pulled  the  money 
out  of  his  pocket  and  strewed  it  about, 
and  while  the  highwayman  was  picking 
it  up,  the  boy  jumped  upon  the  horse 
and  rode  home.  U[ion  searching  the 
saddle  bags,  there  were  found  twelve 
pounds  in  cash,  and  two  loaded  pistols. 
The  horse  was  also  valuable. 

SALE  OF  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDs's 
PICTURES. 

The  sale  of  the  late  Lady  Tbnmond's  col- 
lection wasonSaiiirf'ay  cnwded  beyond  any 
precedent  that  we  knowf  of.  Mr.  Christie's 
room  seemed  a  proud  human  monument  in 
honour  of  England's  arts,  and  of  ht-r  depart- 
ed favourite.  Beauty,  rank,  wealth  and  sen- 
timent, formed  the  livi;;^  memorial  ;  and  the 
results  of  the  two  days  occupied  with  this 
business  may  be  loiijf  looked  to  as  a  criterion 
of  the  estimation  in  which  our  Reynolds  was 
held,  and  of  the  value  of  liis  works.  Well 
did  the  scene  exemplify  Shee's  admirable 
lines,  for  here  indeed  the  deli^litful  painter 
Made  a  Mausoleum  of  mankind. 

The  curiosity,  as  well  as  Interest  attached 
to  this  master, led  us  to  obtain  a  marked  catp- 
logue  <f  the  sale  There  were  32  pieces  by 
Sir  Joshua  in  the  fir^t  day's  sale  (May  19)  ; 
and  36  in  the  second,  ti.e  whole  number  in 
lliis  unrivalled  collection  thus  e.xtendiiisr  to 
68.  The  amount  produced  on  Friria\  was 
£W36,\'2s.—ou  Salurdav,  i98S2  ISi.erf.— 
toial  <£-IH.  1  IP  Ms.  6d.,  exclusive  of  the  sum 
for  copies,  busts,  &c. 

The  tirst  picture  sold  was  a  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Hartley,  as  .lane  Sl'ore,  at  only  /  IB  7* 
6d.  The  tirst  of  any  large  value,  was  Sir 
Joshua  w  ith  a  book,  to  Loid  >iorinantou  at 
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£^i5  14§.  A  woody  landscapr,  to  Mr.Pbil- 
lips,  M.  P.,  for  i? 68  5s.  Lady  Hamilton,  to 
Air.  Lambton,  for  £-212  "Is.  :  a  Vn-w  from 
Kirhinodd  Hil!,  ^162  I5s.  Lord  Nornian- 
ton  piifciiasi'd  a  Girl,  ^eated  on  tier  heels, 
liug^ing  a  kitten,  for  .£309  13s.;  though  in  a 
sad  state,  ami  with  a  varnish  like  coarse  tur- 
pentine, cravkt'd  into  wide  chasms.  A  Fe- 
male Drawin;;,  thecom|)anioii  to  the  Kitten, 
ail  elegant  specinen  of  the  .:.!aster,  _f  106  Is. 
to  Mr.flogers.  Mrs.Hartley,as  aBacctianle 
with  an  infant  on  her  shoulder,  i?301  10s.  to 
Col.  Howard;  who  also  obtained  theGypsey 
Fortune-teller,  at  £ loi-  A  young  Girl, 
whole  length,  with  a  scarlet  muii',  £261  15s. 
to  thf  Marquis  of  Lansdown.  The  delightful 
picture  of  the  Piping  Shepherd  Boy,  was 
knocked  down  to  Mr.  Phillips,  at  ii"430  10s. 
The  second  day  was  a  grand  day  of  contest. 
Half  the  aristocracy  and  amateurship  of  the 
metropolis  were  in  the  field.  Mr.  Morrit 
gave  £-2'-25  Ids.  for  the  admired  pi(  ture  to 
which  the  name  of  Hope  nursing  Love  has 
been  attached.  Lord  Dunmore,  in  a  high- 
land garb,  a  bold  portrait,  was  sold  to  Mr. 
AVoodburn,  for  ^6*119  14s.;  and  soon  after, 
came  on  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
whole,  the  great  original  designs.  It  was 
thought  t!iat  these  would  have  found  their 
way  to  the  king's  collection,  but  his  majesty 
only  purchased  the  Dido  on  thefuneial  pile, 
fori  735.  Tlie  portraits  of  SirJosiuiaand 
Jarvis,  brought  i;430  10s.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  : 
and  its  companion,  the  Peasant  Gnl,  Cnil- 
Hren,  &c.  ^£420.  Mr.  Zachary  ;  while  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  again  came  in,  at  iiG^O  for  the 
Shepherd  Boy,  Dog,  and  ruined  Column. 
Charity,  the  centre  figure  of  the  Cardinal 
Virtues,  was,  after  a  severe  struggle,  assign- 
ed to  Lord  Normanton,  at  i?  i,573,th'  high- 
est vum  given  at  the  sale.  The  same  noble 
person  purchased  the  rest  of  these  designs : 
Faith,  at  i  420;  Hope,  ^682  iOs. ;  Tempe- 
rance, £630  ;  Justice,   i?l,153;    Fortitude, 


^^735  ;  and  Prudence,  £367  IDs.  ;  total  for 
the  seven  £'5,345  !  Mr.  Seane  was  the  for- 
tunate purchaser  of  the  Snakes  in  the  Grass, 
and  a  very  fine  one,  at  £335  10s. 

At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Kemble's  library,  there 
were  t.'iree  rare  articles  in  Old  English  Poe- 
try which  called  forth  the  enthuiiiasia  of  col- 
lectors. 

Syr  Degorc,  a  Poetical  Romance  of  ex- 
cessive rarity,  consisting  of  eighteen  leaves, 
printed  by  Wynkynde  VVorde;  £36.  lOs. 

Here  begynoeth  a  lyall  Treatyse  of  the 
Byrth  and  Prophecye  of  Martin,  a  Poein, 
printed  by  VVynkyn  de  Worde  ;  £26.  15s.  6rf. 

Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  a  Manuscript 
of  the  i4th  or  15th  century  ;    £51.  10s.  6d. 

A  Collection  of  early  printed  Spanish 
Comedies,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Heber,  for 
£37.3s.  6d. 

Shakspear's  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tra- 
gedies, first  editioii,  inlaid  throughout,  not  a 
very  superb  copy,  was  bougfit  by  ftlr.  Bos- 
well  at  the  enormous  sum  of  £112.  7s. 

NEW    WORKS. 

World  in  Miniature,  containing  Africa  in 
4  vols.  It  constitutes  the  second  division  of 
a  work,  intended  to  embr.ice  all  the  nations 
of  the  globe  under  the  title  of  the  World  in 
Minialure. 

A  History  of  the  late  War  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  in  three  vols,  quarto,  is  in  press, 
by  Dr.  Southey,  Poet  Laureate. 

A  Synopsis  of  the  various  kinds  of  Difficult 
Parturition,  with  Practical  Remarks  on  the 
Management  of  Labours.  Tiiird  Edition, 
witii  considerable  Additions,  and  an  Appen- 
dix, of  illustrative  Cases  and  T.ibles.  By 
S. Merriman,  M.  D.  Lecturer  on  Midwifery. 

Practical  Electricity  and  Galvanism.  Se- 
cond Edition,  improved.  By  John  Cutb- 
bertson. 

Swan's  Dissertation  on  Morbid  Local  Af- 
fections of  the  Nerves. 


TUB    MANIAC. 


SEE  yonder  sits,  with  sad  and  vacant  eye, 

Which  scarce  the  wind  can  hush,  bis  lengthened  sigh, 

One  lost  to  reason,  lost  to  all  her  powers. 

Lost  to  the  world  with  ail  its  conscious  houi-s  : 

He  hears  the  wind  that  howls  arouud  his  head; 

He  hears  the  stonii,  but  all  its  terrors  fled  ; 

'I'lie  thunder  rolls,  the  quiv'ring  lig;ht"nings  play, 

IJutall  thcirhorrors  cannot  wake  dismay: 

'Twas  said  the  cause  was  love ,  but  ill  bestowed, 

AVhen  the  fair  fickle  object  he  had  loved 

Left  al  ,  her  little  home, and  friends  beside, 

To  be  another's,  and  a  stranger's  bride  : 

And  ever  since  that  hour,  that  parting  day, 

That  saw  the  ship  convey  his  love  away. 

He  watidere  wild, along  the  sea-beat  shore. 

Xor  heeds  the  billows  that  arouud  him  roar, 

Himself  more  tossed  than  the  stormy  waves. 

While  reason  totters,  and  the  maniac  raves  ; 

"  I'll  give,"  (he  cries,)"  these  pretty  shells,  I'll  give 

Them  all,  ah,  all,  to  Delia,  if  she  live. 

See,  see,  she  comes,  I'll  haste  to  give  her  these, 

In  her  white  hand,  and  on  my  bended  knees, 

Ah, nearer  see,  no,  no,  I  but  mistake. 

My  eyes  grow  dim,  beclouded  much  of  late  ; 

'Twas  but  the  shade  that  glides  along  the  hill, 

Those  airy  vapours  that  allure  me  still : 

Oh,  horror,  madness  all,  I  had  forgot, 


Away,  ye  baubles,  leave  me  to  my  lot. 
She's  gone,  and  left  me,  wretched  here  to  die  ; 
Left  me  to  perish  in  ray  misery  ; 
Once  I  could  \»eep,butnow  1  cannot  weep, 
Nor  w  ill  these  eye-balls  pour  their  kind  relief; 

0  !  sleepless  ocean,  ever  foaming  near. 
Could  1  hut  tell  thee  all  my  sorrow  here, 

Thy  heaving  bosom  then  would  throb  the  more. 
And  biiiiy  tears  would  deluge  all  the  shore. 
Hush  !  did  my  Delia  speak  ?  it  cannot  be  ? 

1  have  no  Delia  now,  that  thinks  of  me, 
'Twas  but  the  whisperingof  the  passing  wind. 
That  sighs  in  pity,  and  is  far  more  kind  : 

No  more  of  this,  'twill  crack  my  bi-ain,  no  more, 

I  call  on  you,  ye  vultures,  as  ye  soar. 

And  ye,  all  tow'ring  eagles,  as  ye  fly. 

Whose  habitation  soars  amid  the  sky. 

To  have  some  pity  on  this  grief-worn  head. 

And  from  your  dizzy  nests  in  swiftness  sped, 

To  dig  a  little  grave  along  this  shore. 

Where  I  can  slumber,  and  be  seen  no  more  : 

Here  shall  the  waves  run  dancing  o'er  my  bed, 

And  here  the  sea-gull  hover  o'er  my  head, 

The  talking  wind  shall  tell  its  nightly  lore 

Thro'  the  dread  night,  when  I  am  heard  no  more  ; 

Here  rest  this  wasting,  and  this  haggard  frame. 

Nor  love ,  nor  madness,  more  disturb  this  braiu." 
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nnniS  book,  which  has  been  so  long 
expected,  has  at  length  made  its 
appearance  ;  but  it  has  been  published 
so  very  late  in  the  month,  as  to  render 
it  utterly  ittipossil>le  for  us  to  present 
any  thing  more  than  a  general  analysis 
of  its  contents.  Even  this  we  should 
not  have  done,  had  not  the  subject  been 
one  of  very  universal  interest.  On  the 
10th  of  June,  1819,  the  Hecla  and 
Griper  sailed  from  the  Nore  with  a  com- 
plementof  ninety-four  men.  Alter  en- 
during the  usual  dangers  from  icebergs 
and  "  besettings,"  and  all  the  various 
impediments  usual  in  the  North  Seas, 
they  entered  Lancaster's  Sound,  in  high 
spirits,  and  without  having  undergone 
any  casualty,  on  the  1st  of  August.* 
They  had  passed  innumerable  capes, 
herdlands,  and  promontories;  to  all  of 
which  Captain  Parry  annexed  some 
name,  according  to  the  custom  of  pre- 
vious discoverers.  At  one  or  two  is- 
lands some  of  the  crew  landed,  where, 
however,  they  found  nothing  remarka- 
ble, except  that  in  one,  which  they 
called  Sir  Byam  Martin  s  island,  there 
were  the  distinct  remains  of  four  Es- 
quimaux habitations.     On  the    fourth 


they  had  the  satisfaction  of  penetrating 
so  tar  westward  within  the  Arctic  circle, 
as  to  entitle  themselves  to  the  reward  of 
5000/.  allotted  by  Act  ot  Parliament 
for  the  achievement  of  that  eniei  prise. 
In  order  to  commemorate  this  success, 
a  blufFhead  which  they  had  just  passed 
was  called  Bounty  Cape  ;  and  Captaia 
Parry,  having  assembled  the  crews  after 
Divine  service  on  the  5th,  announced 
to  them  theit  good  fortune,  and  ordered 
an  addition  to  their  allowance  for  the 
day.  We  may  be  permitted,  here,  to 
remark,  en  passant,  that  nothing  could 
well  have  exceeded  the  attention  to  the 
minutest  circumstances  which  regarded 
his  seamen,  the  inventive  powers  for 
the  promotion  of  good  humour,  or  the 
zeal  and  benevolence  with  which  he 
put  his  plans  into  execution,  than  was 
evinced  by  the  commander  of  this  ex- 
pedition throughout  the  whole  of  the 
voyage.  Shortly  after  this,  a  fresh  gale 
arising  from  the  northward,  and  the  ice 
continuing  to  oppose  an  impenetrable 
barrier  to  their  further  progress,  they 
dropped  anchor  in  a  bay  of  Melville 
Island,  which  they  named  the  Bay  of 
the  Hecla  and   Griper.     Some   of  the 


*  Here,  Captain  PaiTy  remarks,  they  seemed  to  have  got  into  the  head-quarters  of  the  whales,  eighty- 
two  being  seen  on  tlie  30th  July  :  hence  lie  concludes  the  Greenland  fishermen's  idea,  that  the  presence  of 
ice  is  necessary  for  the  finding  of  whales,  to  be  eriontous — there  not  being  any  ice  in  sight  at  the  time. 

Many    of  the  party  landid  at  Possession  Bay,  and  recognised  the  objects  they  had  remarked  thereon 

their  former  Expedition  ,  and  Mr  Fisher,  the  assistani-surgeon,  found  the  tracks  of  human  feet  upon  the 
banks  of  a  stream,  which  seem,  at  first,  to  have  struck  hini  with  as  much  surprise  as  Robinson  Crusoe  felt 
at  seeing  the  print  of  the  savage's  foot  in  the  sand  ;  but,  on  a  more  accurate  examination,  they  were  discov- 
ered to  have  been  made  by  the  shoes  of  the  same  party  eleven  months  before. 
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crew  landed  on  this   island,  where  they 
collected  in  a  day  two  thirds  of  a  bushel 
of  coals,  being  equal  to  the   daily    con- 
sumption ot  the  Hecla  ;  and  Mr,   Dea- 
ly  was  fortunate  enough  to  kill  the  first 
musk  ox  to  whicli  the  sportsmen    could 
get  near.      It  was   at   such    a   distance, 
however,  from  the  ship,  that  they  could 
not  tran-port  it  thither  ;  but  a    piece  of 
the  beef  was  brought  as  a    sample,  the 
taste   of   which  appears  to   have  been 
much  more  inviting  than    the   periume. 
The  crews  of  both  vessels  suffered   here 
the  most  serious   apprehensions  ior  the 
safety  of  Mr.  Fiie,  and  a  party  from  the 
Griper,  who  had  lost  their  way    on  the 
island,  while  deer  hunting.      The  whole 
earili  was  one    waste    of  white  around 
them  ;  and  the  snow  continued    to  fall 
so  incessantly,  that  the  various  flag-stafis 
which  were  set  upas  guides  could   not 
be  discerned  at   a  few    yards   distance. 
Just,  however,  as  the  sun  was  descend- 
ing on  the  third  day   from  their  depart- 
ure, a  signal  from  ibe  Griper  announced 
the  joyful  intelligence   that    they    were 
descried  on  their  return.     The  account 
which  they  gave    was,    that    they    had 
lost  their  way   a   few    hours  after  their 
separation    from     the   ship,    and     bad 
wandered  about  ever  since.      At  night 
they  endeavoured  to  shelter  themselves 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  by 
erecting  little  huts    of   stones  and   turf, 
and  setting  fire  with  gunpowder  to    the 
loose    moss.      Their   food  consisted   of 
raw  grouse,  of  which    fortunately    they 
were  able  to  obtain    sufficient   for    their 
subsistence.      They    were  much  debili- 
tated, and  severely  frost-bitten,  both    in 
the  toes  and  fingers  ;  and  the   night  OQ 
which  they  returned  proved    so   dread- 
fully inclement,  that  their  exposure  un- 
der it  must    have    been    certain    death. 
In  gratitude  for  this  signal  escape,  they 
distinguished  the  western  head-land  by 
the  title  of  Cape  Providence. 

Captain  P^rrv  had  been  given  the 
option  by  the  Admiralty  of  returning 
to  England  after  he  had  minutely  ex- 
plored Lancaster's  Sound,  or  of  winter- 
ing m  the  Arctic  regions,  as  be  thought 
proper.  He  preferred  the  latter  ;  and 
the  increasing  perils  of  the  navigation, 
the  unpromising  appearance  of  the  ice 
to  the  westward,    together  with  the  ad- 


vanced period  of  the  season,  admonish- 
ed him  that  it    was    now    high  lime   to 
look  out  for  winter   quarters.      He    de- 
termined to  return    to    the  Bay   of  the 
Hecla  and  Griper,   as   being    the   only 
one  which  he  had    observed    as    at    all 
calculated  for  security.      He  proceeded 
therefore  on  his  return  ;   which  was   ef- 
fected   slowly,   and    with   considerable 
difficulty,  owing  to   the   perpetual    for- 
mation of  the  ice,  which   was    never  in- 
terrupted, although  the  waters  were  ag- 
itated by  a  hard  gale.      What  was  their 
mortification,  on  their  arrival  off  Fil'e's 
Harbour,  to  find    that    the   whole   bay 
was  covered  with  one  solid  sheet  of  ice, 
which  had  been  formed  since  their  pre- 
vious visit  !    It  became,  however,   abso- 
lutely   necessary    to   secure    themselves 
for  the  winter  ;   and  in   doing    this,   the 
sailors  displayed    wonderlul    ingenuity 
and  perseverance.      The  only   way    to 
preserve  the    ships    was,    by   cutting    a 
passage  for  them  through   the  ice  ;  and 
to  accom[)lish  this,  they,  in  the  face    of 
snow  storms,  actually    worked  nineteea 
hours  during  the  first  day  !  Our  readers 
may  have  some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
this  undertaking,  when  we  inform  them 
that  the  length  of  this  canal    was    4082 
yards,  and  that  the  average  thickness  of 
the  ice  was  seven  inches.     At  a    quar- 
ter past  three  on  the   third    day,  they 
tracked  the  ships  through  this  canal  in- 
to winter  quarters,  an  event  which   was 
commemorated   by  three  hearty   cheers. 
Here  then  they  vvere  to   remain    for   at 
least   eight   months  ;     during   three   of 
which  a  glimpse   of  the  sun  would    not 
be  visible  ;  and  it  became  immediately 
necessary    to    commence     preparations 
for  meeting  this  new  and  extraordinary 
situation.     Not  a  moment  was   lost   in 
the  commencement  of  their  operations. 
The  masts  were  all   dismantled,  except 
the  lower  ones  ;   and  a  kind  ot  housing 
was   formed   on    deck    by    lashing   the 
yards  fore  and  aft  amidships,  and   sup- 
porting them    by    upright    planks,  over 
all  of  which,  a  thick  waddin^-tilt,  such 
as  usually  covers  waggons,  was  thrown 
by  way  ot  roof,  and  formed    a  comlort- 
able  shelter,  at  least  from  the  snow  and 
wind.      The  boats,  spars,  ruuning  sails, 
and  rigging,  were   all    removed    to    the 
land,  ia  order  to  afford  the   crews  room 
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for  exercisino;  on  deck,  whenever  the  in- 
clemency ot  the  weather  prevented  their 
goiiio;  ashore.  The  next  consideration 
was  the  preservation  of  the  heahh  of  the 
cre-ws  duriiig  this  trying  period.  The 
difficiihy  ot  keeping  the  bed -places  dry, 
may  be  gathered  trora  the  fact  of  a 
crust  ot  ice  tbrniing  every  night  of  more 
or  less  thickness  according  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  on  the  inner 
partition  of  all  sides  of  the  vessel.  The 
steam  arising  from  their  brewing  was 
so  annoying,  that,  valuable  an  anti- 
scorbutic as  beer  was,  they  were  obli- 
ged to  discontinue  their  brewery.  The 
cold  was  obviated  by  means  of  heated 
air-pipes  ;  and  a  strict  attention  to  diet, 
except  in  otie  instance,  effectually 
counteracted  the  scurvy.  The  men 
were  obliged  to  drink  a  certain  propor- 
tion ot  lime-juice,  sugar,  and  water, 
every  day  in  the  presence  of  an  officer. 
The  allowance  of  bread  was  diminish- 
ed to  two  thirds  ;  and  a  pound  ot  Don- 
ftin's  preserved  meat,  together  with 
one  pint  of  vegetable  or  concentrated 
soup,  was  substituted  for  one  pound  of 
salt  beef  weekly.  Sour  krout  and 
pickles,  with  as  much  vinegar  as  could 
be  used,  were  issued  at  regular  intervals. 
The  men  were  carefully  mustered  every 
morning  and  evening,  and  a  medical 
inspection  of  them  took  place  once  a 
Aveek.  Captain  Parry  hiiTiself  examin- 
ed the  beds  every  day  ;  and  when  the 
crews  could  not  excercise  on  shore,  they 
were  obliged  to  run  on  deck  for  several 
hours  keeping  time  to  some  merry  tune. 
The  consequen(-e  of  these  very  judic- 
ious arrangements  was,  that  only  one 
instance  of  mortality  occurred  durin"- 
the  entire  expedition  ;  and  that  was 
hastened,  if  not  altogether  created,  by 
predisposing  causes.  Placed  in  this 
novel  and  awful  situation.  Captain 
Parry  proposed  the  erection  of  a  theatre 
on  deck,  and  that  performances  should 
take  place  during  the  winter — a  piopo- 
sition  wtiich  was  gratefully  acceded  to  ; 
and  accordingly  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, sailors,  oflicers  and  commander, 
all  appeared  in  Miss  in  her  Teens,  to 
the  great  satisfaction,  as  the  play-bills 
would  express  it,  of  a  crowded  and  de- 
lightful audience.  A  weekly  news-'pa- 
per,  called  the  North  Georgia   Gazette, 


was  also  actually  compossd  and  printed 
on  board,  the  officers  becoming  volun- 
tary contributors,  and  Captain  Sabine 
acting  as  editor.  We  are  a  little  jeal- 
ous that  it  was  not  a  Magazine  ;  but 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  newspaper  was  a  tempting 
speculation,  where  there  was  neither  a 
stamp-office,  nor  an  Attorney-General. 
The  etiiicts  of  the  cold  were  most 
distressing  :  the  least  exposure  of  the 
hand  in  the  open  air,  caused  such  se- 
vere frost-bites,  that  amputation  became 
soinetimes  unavoidable,  and  the  skia 
generally  adhered  to  any  metallic  sub- 
stance with  which  it  came  in  contact ! 
In  one  or  two  instances,  persons  la- 
bouring under  the  consequences  of  se- 
vere cold  seeiTied  to  have  had  their 
minds  as  well  as  their  persons  torpified; 
they  looked  wild,  spoke  thick,  and  inar- 
ticulately 3  and,  when  recovering,  ex- 
hibited all  the  sy.mptomsof  complete 
intoxication  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
Captain  Parry  could  not  have  credited 
that  they  were  sober,  if  he  had  not 
perfect  demonstration  that  they  had  ta- 
ken nothing  stronger  than  snow  water. 
On  the  4th  ot  November,  the  sun  bade 
them  farewell,  and  did  not  appear  again 
above  their  horizon,  till  the  8th  of  P'eb- 
niary,  an  interval  of  ninety-six  days  ! 
The  Nurth  Georgia  Gazette,  which  is 
now  in  the  London  press,  theatre  once 
a  fortnight,  the  Aurora  Borealis  at  tiroes, 
and  the  howling  of  wolves,  trapping  of 
white  foxes,  and  tracing  of  wild  deer, 
were  their  principal  occupations.  We 
find  that  there  were  not  only  political, 
but  dramatic  authors  on  board  ;  for  a 
play  was  actually  written  on  board  the 
Hecla,  and  played,  with  the  thermome- 
ter below  Zero  on  the  stage.  The 
piece  had  decided  success  ;  though  we 
apprehend  there  was  not  much  clapping 
of  hands  during  its  performance.  The 
wearing  of  leather  on  the  feet  even 
caused  such  frost-bites,  that  the  Captaio 
was  obliged  to  substitute  a  kind  of  can- 
vass boot,  lined  with  woollen.  During 
their  refuge  in  winter  quarters,  they 
formed  a  number  of  hunting  parties,  and 
obtained  by  that  means,  not  Oiily  amuse- 
ment, but  a  considerable  supply  of  fresh 
provisions.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  game  killed  oa  the  shores  of  Mel- 
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villa  Island,  durinj^  a  period  of  twelve  by  o;ame  ;  and  from  the  marks  in  seve- 
moiiihs  :  3  musk  oxt?n,  24  deer,  68  ral  places,  seemed  to  abound  in  nuisk 
hares,  53  geese,  59  ducks,  144  ptarmi-  oxen,  deer,  hares,  ioxes,  grouse,  plover, 
gans,  nnaking  a  sum  total  ol  3,7661b.  of  geese,  and  ptarmigan.  The  wol^'es 
Iresh  meat.  Capt.  Parry,  also,  by  arti-  appear  to  prey  upoo  the  foxes  ;  and  a 
licial  means,  contrived  to  grow  some  beauiiful  little  white  one,  which  was 
small  salidd  on  board  the  vessel  ;  but  caught  iu  a  trap  near  the  Hecla,  showed 
his  seeds  all  perislied  on  shore  in  soil  evident  syuiptoms  ot  alarm  when  it 
to  wtiich  vegetation  seems  to  have  heard  their  howl.  The  month  o^  July 
sworn  eternal  hostility,  turning  out  very  favourable,  the  ice  be- 
lt is  very  remarkable,  that  some  of  gan  gradually  to  disappear  ;  and  on  the 
their  dogs  formed  a  very  close,jand  even  1st  of  August,  the  ships  took  their  de- 
tender  acquainiante  with  the  wolves  on  parture  from  Winter  Harbour,  where 
Melville  Island,  so  iTiiU'h  so,  as  to  stay  they  had  lain  for  very  near  10  months, 
away  for  days  and  nights  trom  the  ship.  Even  afier  leaving  this,  they  were  terri- 
and  only  one  was  lost  ;  but  wliether  he  biy  impeded  by  the  ue  ;  and  the  Cap- 
Was  a  voluntary  exile,  or  whether  he  tain  calhd  a  council  of  officers,  to  have 
Was  devoured  by  the  male  wolves,  re-  their  advice  on  his  future  ojieratiuns. 
mains  a  prohlem  :  the  latter,  we  fear.  They  all  agreed  that  it  %vould  be  most 
was  the  case,  from  the  circumstance  of  wise  to  run  a  little  along  the  edge  of  the 
one  of  the  captain's  own  favourites  re-  ice  to  the  eastward,  in  the  hope  ol  find- 
turning,  after  a  long  visit,  severely  lacer-  ing  an  opeuiiitj  to  lead  to  the  American 
ated.  Some  of  the  animals  in  these  re-  continent  ;  and,  if  this  should  fail,  that 
gloMS  appear,  indeed,  remarkably  tame  ;  then  tliey  should,  alter  a  reasonable  time 
and  thi'ie  is  a  very  entertaining  account  spent  in  the  search,  return  to  England, 
given  by  Capt.  Parry,  of  his  forming  an  This  return  was  rendered  doubly  neces- 
acqu'iintance  with  a  lein-deer,  in  his  ex-  sary,  as  the  exhaustion  ot  their  princi- 
cur&ion  across  Melville  Island.  C^ipt.  pal  antiscorbutic,  and  the  diminution  of 
Sabine  and  he,  having  been  considera-  their  luel,  made  .the  delay  ol  another 
bly  a-head  of  the  rest  ot  the  party,  sat  winter  a  dangerous  experinient.  Tliey 
down  to  wait  for  them,  when  a  fine  determined,  however,  in  the  first  in- 
deer  came  up,  and  began  to  gambol  stance,  to  penetrate  still  further  souih- 
round  them,  at  a  distance  ol  thirty  yards.  v\ard  from  their  present  condition  ;  so 
They  had  no  gun  ;  and  at  all  events  as,  it  possible,  to  bring  the  accom- 
considered  tiiat  hostility  would  have  plishment  of  the  passage  through  Betir- 
been  but  a  bad  return  for  the  confidence  ing's  Sirail,  within  the  scope  of  their 
repo-^ed  in  them.  When  the  rest  ot  the  remaining  resi^urces. 
party  ap[)eared,  ihe  deer  ran  to  pay  Pursuing  this  direction  they  made 
them  a  visit  ;  l>ut  they  being  less  ^cru-  land,  which  they  had  no  doubt  had 
pulou>,  fired  two  shots  at  him  without  lieen,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  vis- 
eft'ect,  when  he  returned  to  Capt. Parry  ited  by  the  Esquimaux;  and,  in  a  tew 
even  nearer  than  before,  accompanying  days  alter,  they  were  agreeably  surpri- 
him,  and  trotting  round  him  like  a  dog,  sed  by  encountering  a  whaler.  Some 
until  the  rest  of  the  party  came  up  ;  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  icebergs  in 
upon  which,  with  m,uch  good  sense,  he  these  seds,  from  the  account  which 
disaripeared.  Captain  Parry  gives  of  two,  which  he 
We  are  sorry  we  have  not  room  to  pH^sed  by  on  Sunday,  tlie  3d  ot  Sep- 
detail  Capt.  Parry's  account  of  his  tour  tember,  and  which  he  estimates  at  the 
thru'  Melville  I>-iand,  which  possesses  height  ot  from  150  to  200  feet  above 
considerable  interest.  They  collected  the  surface  of  the  water  !  On  the 
some  specimen^  of  mineralogy  ;  and,  morning  of  the  5th,  they  met  also  an- 
amongst  otliers,  a  piece  ol  fossil  wood  ;  other  whaler,  which  proved  to  be  the 
saw  abundance  of  sorrel  and  saxifrage  ;  Lee,  ot  Hull,  Mr.  Williamson,  master, 
and  in  many  places,  a  great  deal  of  grass  who  reported  that  be  had  seen  some 
and  poppies.  The  whole  island  bore  Esquimaux  a  few  days  before,  in  the 
evident  marks  of  being  frequented  much  inlet,  which  had  been,  in  1818,  the  riv- 
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er  Clyde,  and  which  was  then  only  a  with  reference  to  which  this  mode  of 
little  to  the  southward  ot  them.  As  consumii.ation  would  not  be  very 
Captain  Parry  thought  it  probable  that  agreeable.  The  canoes  were  found  to 
these  people  had  never  betore  been  vis-  move  much  Taster  in  water  when  there 
ited  by  Europeans,  and  as  it  might  be  was  no  sea,  than  the  shiji's  boat,  but 
of  consequence  to  examine  the  inlet,  he  only  one  person  could  sit  in  each, 
dpterminfd  to  stand  in  to  the  land.  Those  people  seem  to  have  very  strict 
While  they  were  making  the  best  of  notions  of  honesty,  and  they  showed 
their  way  to  the  islands,  it  is  curious  every  disposition  to  do  the  crews  any 
enough  that  they  met  the  identical  ice-  service  in  their  power.  They  acquired 
berg  which  had  been  measured  inl818,  very  quiikly  several  words  of  English, 
and  which  was  then  ascertained  to  be  which  they  were  fond  of  repeating  ; 
two  miles  in  length  !  It  was  aground  and,  in  their  gestures  and  vociterations, 
in  precisely  the  same  spot  as  belore,  evinced  a  strong  inclination  to  humour. 
At  six  in  the  evening,  being  near  the  Captain  Parry  tells  us,  quite  in  the 
outermost  of  a  groupe  of  isUnds,  with  spirit  of  our  delectable  old  friend,  Ja- 
which  they  afterwards  found  this  inlet  niie  Boswell,  that  when  these  people 
to  be  sti.dded,  they  observed  four  ca-  looked  through  a  telescope,  or  a  kalei- 
noes  paddling  towards  the  ship.  The  doscope,  some  of  them  shut  the  right 
Esquimaux  advanced  boldly  up,  and  eye,  and  some  of  them  the  left.  We 
had  their  canoes  taken  on  board  by  ho[!e  this  was  carefully  noted  among 
their  own  desire.  They  approached  the  discoveries  in  the  log  book, 
amid  the  loud  vociferations  of  their  in-  The  Captain  afterwards  landed  on 
mates,  who  were  found  to  be  an  old  the  main  land,  and  visited  two  of  the 
man  much  above  sixty  years  of  age,  Esquimaux  tents,  where  they  were  re- 
and  three  younger  ones  from  nineteen  ceived  by  men,  women,  and  children, 
to  thirty.  On  receiving  a  few  presents,  with  a  general,  but  welcoming  vocifer- 
they  began  making  a  nuinber  of  ejac-  ation.  They  exchanged  several  arti- 
ulations,  which  they  continued  till  they  cles  with  the  crew,  and  were  very  strict 
were  hoarse,  accompanying  their  noise  in  their  dealings.  In  order  to  prove 
by  a  jumping  gesture,  which  was  more  their  honesty,  Captain  Parry  relates 
or  less  violent,  according  to  the  powers  that  he  had  sold  an  axe  to  an  old  wom- 
of  the  jumper.  They  went  down  into  an,  for  a  dog,  and  had  given  her  the  axe 
the  cabin;  and  the  old  gentleman  was  in  advance;  the  dogs  were  exceedingly 
persuaded  to  sit  for  his  picture  to  shy,  and  she  might  easily  have  evaded 
Lieutenant  Beechey,  which  he  did  very  the  performance  of  her  contract  ;  but 
quietly  for  more  than  an  hour  ;  but  she  immediately  set  off  with  a  kind  of 
it  seems  to  have  required  all  the  thong  noose,  which  they  are  obliged  to 
pantomine  rhetoric  which  Captain  Par-  use  for  the  purpose,  and  soon  presented 
ry  was  possessed  of,  to  keep  him  in  his  the  purchaser  with  one  of  the  finest  in 
position.  However,  the  old  gentleman  the  country.  There  is  a  minute  de- 
turned  out  to  be  a  wag,  and  mimicked  scription  of  these  people,  which  serves 
the  gestures  of  the  gallant  navigator,  to  fill  up  a  few  pages;  but  they  appear, 
with  such  humour,  as  to  create  consid-  both  in  person  and  habitation,  not  to 
erable  diversion  among  the  bye-stand-  differ  from  the  general  class  of  Esqui- 
ers.  His  patience,  however,  was  put  to  maux.  They  seem,  indeed,  not  to  be 
a  very  severe  test,  as  a  barter  lor  com-  very  delicate  in  their  appetites  ;  for 
modities  was  going  on  between  the  both  old  and  young,  when  a  bird  was 
crew  and  his  companions,  very  near  given  them,  swallowed  it  feathers  and 
him,  all  the  time  he  was  sitting.  They  all,  in  the  most  ravenous  manner.  This 
seemed  to  have  a  very  good  notion  of  delicate  propensity  seeir.s  to  be  fully 
making  a  bargain  ;  and  their  manner  of  participated  by  the  four-legged  compan- 
coiuluding  it  was  liy  licking  the  article  ions  ;  for  it  seems  the  dog  which  Cap- 
purchased  twice  all  over;  after  which  tain  Parry  purchased  from  the  old  lady, 
ceremony,  it  was  considered  to  be  final,  after  having  been  regularly  fed,  imme- 
Tbere  are  some  things,  we  imagine,  diately,  and  without  scruple,  swallow- 
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ed  a  large  piece  of  canvass,  a  cotton 
bandkercliier  which  had  been  just 
washed,  and  part  ol  a  check  shirt.  We 
are  o(  opinion,  that  the  old  lady  was 
very  rij^ht  to  part  with  him.  It  cer- 
tainly showed  a  due  regard  (or  her 
seal-skin  wardrobe.  The  puppies 
would  at  any  time,  if  permitted,  kill 
themselves  by  over  eating  ;  and  it  is 
curious  enough,  that  in  the  different 
bargains,  the  children  invariably,  and 
without  any  question,  exercised  a  right 
over  the  young  dogs.  The  behaviour, 
however,  ol  the  simple  people,  impres- 
sed the  navigators  with  a  high  respect 
for  them  ;  and  they  never  evinced,  in 
all  their  intercourse,  the  least  disposi- 
tion to  purloin  any  thing.  The  crews 
made  them  some  trifling  presents,  for 
which  they  were  very  grateful,  and  they 
watched  the  departure  of  the  vessels  in 
sorrowful  sifjht. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  the  ice 
appeared  to  be  so  packed  towards  the 
westward,  as  to  preclude  all  possibility 
of  any  tarther  progress,  or  indeed  of 
minutely  examining  the  coast,  there  be- 
ing then  twelve  hours  of  darkness.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  any  farther  at- 
tempt was  considered  useless  ;  and  the 
ships  steered  to  England,  in  their  pas- 
sage to  which  they  experienced  very 
stormy  weather.  During  this  expedi- 
tion, perhaps,  the  most  interesting  p!ie- 
nomenon,  which  the  navii^ators  remark- 
ed, was  ihe  effect  winch  the  approach 
to  the  North  Pole  obviously  had  upon 
the  needle. 

From  the  time  of  their  entering  Liin- 
caster's  Sound,  the  sluggishness  ot  the 
compasses,  and  their  great  irregularity, 
became  apparent  ;  and,  at  last,  the  di- 
rective power  of  the  needle  became  so 
weak,  as  to  be  completely  overcome  by 
the  attraction  of  the  ship.  In  a  few 
days,  the  binnacles  were  removed,  as 
useless  lumber,  from  the  deck  to  the 
carpenter's  room  ;  and  the  true  courses, 
and  direction  of  the  wind,  were  in  fu- 
ture noted  in  the  log-book,  as  obtained 
to  the  nearest  quarter  point,  when  the 
sun  was  visible,  by  the  azimuth  ot  that 
object,  and  the  apparent  time.  With 
respect  to  the  main  object  of  the  expe- 
dition. Captain  Parry  seems  to  enter- 
tain  very   sanguine   expectations.     In 


addition  to  the  discoveries  which  have 
been  already  made  by  himself,  to  those 
ol  Cook  and  Mackenzie,  and  on  an  in- 
spection of  the  map,  he  thinks  it  almost 
a  certainty  that  a  north-west  passage 
into  the  Pacific  will  be  finally  accom- 
plished,and  that  the  outlet  will  be  found 
at  Behring's  Strait.  But  this  he  con- 
siders altogether  impracticable  tor  Brit- 
ish ships,  in  consequence  of  the  length 
of  the  voyage  which  must  first  be  per- 
formed, in  order  to  arrive  at  the  point 
where  the  work  is  to  be  begun.  Upon 
the  whole,  therefore,  he  considers  that 
any  expedition  equipped  by  England 
with  this  view,  would  act  with  greater 
advantage  by  at  once  employing  its 
best  energies  in  the  attempt  to  penetrate 
from  the  eastern  coast  of  Auierica,  along 
its  northern  shore.  Whatever  may  be 
the  ultimate  fate  of  these  attempts,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  result  of 
these  discoveries,  whicli  may,  perhaps, 
add  something  to  the  science  and  the 
fame  of  our  country,  but  which  will,  we 
fear,  prove  of  but  little  practical  utility, 
taken  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  ; 
still  there  certainly  can  be  but  one  opin- 
ion as  to  the  zeal  and  capabilities  of 
Capt.  Parry,  He  seems  to  have  per- 
(ormrd  the  duties  entailed  on  him  by 
the  Admiralty,  not  only  with  the  skill 
of  an  able  seaman,  but  to  have  much 
recommended  his  periormance  of  them 
by  the  good  humour  and  humanity 
which  marked  his  conduct  in  the  most 
trying  situations.  Perhaps  the  loss  ol 
the  sun,  and  the  inutility  of  the  needle, 
and  the  frost  bites  in  Winter  Harbour, 
will  not  give  the  land  reader  half  so  dis- 
tinct an  idea  of  the  perils  to  which  such 
seas  expose  the  navigator,  as  a  single 
glance  at  some  of  the  plates  which  are 
given  in  this  volume.  The  situation  of 
the  ships  at  times  must  have  been  tre- 
mendous ;  and  nothing  can  have  been 
more  awful  than  to  behold  sea  and 
shore,  hill  and  valley,  in  short,  nature 
herself,  under  the  aspect  of  one  continu- 
ed iceberg — no  sound  to  break  upon 
the  silence,  but  the  explosions  of  the  ice, 
or  the  howling  of  the  wolves  ;  and  no 
living  thing  to  meet  the  eye,  except 
some  ravenousand  hall-famished  animal. 
Our  limits,  and  the  late  time  at  which 
we  received  this  volume,  will  not  allow 
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us  to  give  more  than  what  we  are  aware  of  criticism — we  sincerely  wish  him  a 

is,  and  necessarily  must   be,  a  very  hur-  good    voyage,    a   happy  termination — 

ried   sketch,  but  we  hope  we  have  said  smiles  and  welcome  from  theEsquimaux 

enough  to  direct  the  reader  to  tiie  origi-  Venus,  and  all  the  rewards  of  the  board 

nal  fountain.      The  gallant  navigator  is  of  Admiralty.* 
again  cased  in  icebergs,  from  the  shatts 
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T  no  period  of  our  history  has  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  who  as  a  novel- 
Female  genius  triumphed  more  ist,  may  be  ranked  among  the  first  gen- 
than  in  our  own  days.  At  the  present  iuses  of  the  age  and  country, 
time  there  are  living  not  less  than  twen-  Miss  Edgeworth,  a  distinguished 
ty-four  ladies  of  pre-eminent  talents  as  writers  of  novels,  moral  compositions, 
writers  in  various  departments  of  lit-  and  works  of  education, 
erature  and  philosophy,  whose  names  Miss  Cullen,  the  amiable  and  in- 
deserve  to  be  specially  enumerated,  and  genious  authoress  of  Mornton,  and 
whose  several  works  and  superior  pre-  Home,  novels  distinguished  tor  their 
tensions  deserve  to  be  treated  at  large  benevolent  sentiments  and  spirited 
in  your  pages.  For  the  present,  I  shall  composition,  honourable  alike  to  her 
name  them  as   they  occur  to  my   mind,  heart  and  head. 

and  not   presume  to  class  them  in   the         Mrs.  Opie,  whose  various  works  ia 

order    of  merit.       These  brief  notices  verse  and  prose,  are   distinguished    for 

justify  me,  however,   in   calling  the   at-  their  originality,  ingenuity,   good   taste 

tention  of  writers  of  greater    power  to  and  elegant  composition. 
the  subject.  Mrs.  Inchbald,  who  as  a  dramatist 

Mrs.  Barbauld,  distinguished  dur-  and    novelist,    has    produced    various 

ing  fifty    years,  by  her  elegant  produc-  works  which  will  ever  rank  high  among 

tions  in  verse  and  prose.  the  classics  of  our  language. 

Mrs.  Hannah  More,  for  nearly  an         Miss  Hutton,  respectable  as  a  nov- 

equal  period,    by     various    moral  and  elist,  powerful   as  a  general  writer,  and 

controversial  writings  ;    not  inferior  for  able  as  a   philosophical  geographer,  as 

style  and  energy  ot  mind  to   any  thing  proved  by  her  recent  work  on  Africa, 
produced  by  the  other  sex.  Miss  H.  M.  Williams, who  though 

•  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  g^reat  distance  at  which  sounds  \¥ere  heard  in  the  open  air,  during 
the  immense  cold.  This  is  more  particularly  noticed,  however,  in  the  following;  passapfe  :  '•  We  have  often 
heard  the  peoiile  distinctly  conversing,  in  a  common  tone  of  voice,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  ;  and  to-day, 
(11th  February)  I  heard  a  man  sina^ing  to  himself  as  he  walked  along  the  beach,  at  even  a  f^reater  distance 
than  this."— P.  143.  This  apparently  singular  effect  was  owing  to  the  uniform  density  which  the  air  main- 
tained duiing  the  long  night  of  this  region  ;  the  same  principle  on  which  Humboldt,  in  his  beautiful  Essay 
on  the  cataracts  of  the  Oruioco,  explains  the  increase  of  their  noise  during  the  night,  and  whose  converse, 
iu  like  manner.accounts  for  that  remarkable  deadness  of  all  sounds,  which,  it  is  said, accompanies  the  first 
streamiiigs  of  the  Sirocco,  or  Harmattan  wind,  and  augments  the  terrors  of  an  impending  hurricane  or 
earthquake.  The  halos,  with  their  accompanying  paihelia  and  paraselenes,  seen  at  Melville  Island,  were, 
as  usual  in  such  latitudes,  exceedingly  brilliant ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  were  regular,  and  not  unmual 
in  tlifir  firms.  The  Aurora;  Boreales  were  faint,  generally  seen  in  the  south-west  quarter,  and  never  affec- 
ted either  the  electrometer  or  the  compasses. 

Capt.  Parry,  in  the  expedition  which  he  is  now  conducting,  is  understood  to  intend  to  push  through 
Hudson's  or  Cumberland  Straits,  and  iry  his  fortune  in  Repulse  Bay,  or  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Welcome;  pur- 
posing, if  he  can  find  a  passage  in  either  of  them,  to  draw  to  the  wt  stward  along  the  main-iand  of  Anierica, 
and  between  it  and  the  ice.  In  doing  this  hf  anticipates  some  difficulties  ;  and  before  leaving  England, he 
is  said  to  have  expressed,  like  a  wise  man,  his  di-sire  that  the  public  should  be  prepared  to  hearof  them. 

We  must  not  close  our  observations  without  expressing  ourapprobation  of  the  ilmstrative  plates,  most 
of  them  conveying  to  the  inin<l  of  the  reader  the  full  eff<  et  which  the  scene  had  produced  on  tht  ej  e  of  the 
artist,  and  particularly  the  plate  which  represnts  the  vessels  laid  up  in  Winter  Harbour,  iu  beholding; 
which,  the  words  of  Aspatia,  in  the  Maid's    fiagidy, 

"  Faiutmea  desolation," 
iiivoluntarily  rose  to  our  lips. 
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long  rpsident  in  Parig,  may  be  claimed 
33  an  Eiijj  ishwonian,  and  is  an  honour 
to  ihe  genius  ot  tier  countrywomen  in 
history,  politics,  eloquence  and  poetry. 

Mrs.  Cappe,  a  lady  whose  strength 
of  uiiderstandmg  and  powers  ot  dic- 
tion have  led  her  to  grapple  with  sub- 
jects of  the  highest  order,  and  she  has 
pubiistied  several  works  in  theology, 
education,  and  biography. 

Miss  Porter,  a  novelist  of  the  first 
rank  in  the  powers  ot  eloquent  compo- 
sition, whose  Thaddeus  ot  Warsaw 
and  other  works,  will  long  be  standards 
in  the  language. 

Miss  Benger,  who  fiijures  with 
equal  distinction  as  a  novelist,  historian, 
and  critic. 

Mrs.  Grant,  who  has  distinguished 
herself  in  morals,  philosophy  and  the 
belles  litres. 

Mrs.  Marckt,  who  had  proved  her 
powers  of  nund  in  her  Conversations 
on  Natural  Philosophy,  &c. 

Mrs.  Lowry,  who  writes  and  lec- 
tures with  great  ability  on  mineralogy 
and  geology. 

Miss  OwENSON,  (Lady  Morgan) 
whose  powers  of  eloquent  writing,  and 
moral  and  political  reasoning  are  not 
surpassed  by  any  author  of  her  time. 

Mrs.  Wakefield,  com|)iler  of 
many  useful  and  mgenious  works  for 
the  use  of  children  and  schools. 

Mrs.  Ibertson,  whose   discoveries 


with  the  microscope  on  the  Physiology 
of  Pants,  ranks,  her  hii^h  am.ong 
experimental  piiiiosophers. 

Mise  Herschel,  whose  ingenuity 
and  industry  in  astronomical  observa- 
tion, have  obtamed  her  a  s[)lendid  rep- 
utation ihrouijliout  the  civilized  world. 
Miss  AiKiN,  niece  of  Mrs.Barbauld, 
who  soaring  anove  productions  ot  mere 
taste  and  fancy,  has  in  her  Memoirs  of 
Elizabeth,  proved  her  powers  in  history 
and  philnsoj)hy. 

Mrs.  Graham,  the  able  writer  of 
several  volumes  of  travels,  which  are 
distinguished  for  their  sound  philoso- 
phy and  enlii;htened  views  of  society. 

M.  D'Arblay,  (Miss  Burnt-y) 
whose  Evelina,  Cecilia,  Camilla,  and 
other  novels  place  her  among  the  first 
and  most  original  writers  of  any  age. 

Miss  Bailue,  whose  Play-  on  the 
Passions  and  other  productions  are 
highly  esteemed  by  every  person  of 
good  taste. 

Besides  others  of  less  celebrity,  but 
perhaps  equal  merit,  whose  names  are 
not  present  to  the  recollection  ot  the 
writer. 

Few  persons  till  they  behold  this 
enumeration,  will  have  suspected  that 
our  own  days  could  boast  such  a  galaxy 
of  genius  in  the  fair  sex  ;  and  it  may 
also  be  questioned  whether  the  other 
sex  can  produce  a  list  in  many  respects 
of  superior  pretensions. 
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OR,  THE  TENACITY  OF  NATURAL  AFFECTION. 


/^UR  ship,  after  touching  at  theCape, 
^~^  went  out  again,  and  soon  losing 
sight  of  the  Table  Mountain,  began  to 
be  assailed  by  the  impetuous  attacks  of 
the  sea,  which  is  well  known  to  be  more 
formidable  there  than  in  most  parts  of 
the  known  ocean.  The  day  had 
grown  dull  and  hazy,  and  the  breeze, 
which  had  formerly  blown  fresh,  now 
sometimes  subsided  almost  entirely,  and 
then  recovering  its  strength,  for  a  short 
time,  and  changing  its  direction,  blew 
with  temporary  violence,  and  died  away 


again,  as  if  exercising  a  melancholy  ca- 
price. A  heavy  swell  began  lo  come 
from  the  south-east.  Our  sails  flapped 
against  the  masts,  and  the  ship  rolled 
from  side  to  side,  as  heavily  as  if  she 
had  been  water-lodged.  There  was  so 
little  wind  that  she  would  not  steer. 

At  two  P.M.  we  had  a  squall,  accom- 
panied with  thunder  and  rain.  The 
seamen,  growing  restless,  looked  anx- 
iously a  head.  They  said  we  would 
have  a  dirty  night  of  it,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  turn  into 
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their  hammocks.  As  the  second  mate 
was  describing  a  gale  he  had  encoun- 
tered off  Cape  Race,  Newfoundland, 
we  were  suddenly  taken  all  aback,  and 
the  blast  came  upon  tis  furiously.  We 
continued  to  scud  under  a  double  reeled 
mamsail  and  foretopsail  till  dusk  ;  but, 
as  the  sea  ran  high,  the  captain  thought 
it  safest  to  bring  her  to.  The  watch  on 
deck  consisted  of  four  men,  one  of  whom 
was  appointed  to  keep  a  look-out  a- 
head,  for  the  weather  was  so  hazy,  that 
we  could  not  see  two  cables'  length  from 
the  bows.  This  man,  whose  name  was 
Tom  Willis,  went  frequently  to  the 
bows,  as  if  to  observe  something  ;  and 
when  the  others  called  to  him,  inquiring 
what  he  was  looking  at,  he  would  give 
no  definite  answer.  They  therefore 
went  also  to  the  bows,  and  appeared 
startled,  and  at  first  said  nothing.  But 
presently  one  of  them  cried,  "  William, 
go  call  the  watch." 

The  seamen,  having  been  asleep  in 
their  hammocks,  murmured  at  this  un- 
seasonable summons,  and  called  to 
know  how  it  looked  upon  deck.  To 
which  Tom  Willis  replied,  "  Come  up 
and  see.  What  we  are  minding  is  not 
on  deck,  but  a-head." 

On  hearing  this,  they  ran  up  without 
putting  on  their  jackets,  and  when  they 
came  to  the  bows  there  was  a  whisper- 
ing. 

One  of  them  asked,  "  Where  is  she  1 
I  do  not  see  her."  To  which  another 
replied,  "  The  last  flash  of  lightning 
shewed  there  was  not  a  reef  in  one  of 
her  sails  ;  but  we,  who  know  her  his- 
tory, know  that  all  her  canvass  will 
never  carry  her  into  port." 

By  this  time,  the  talking  of  the  sea- 
men had  brought  some  of  the  passen- 
gers on  deck.  They  could  see  nothing, 
however,  for  the  ship  was  surrounded 
by  thick  darkness,  and  by  the  noise  of 
the  dashing  waters,  and  the  seamen  eva- 
ded the  questions  that  were  put  to  them. 

At  this  juncture  the  chaplain  came 
on  deck.  He  was  a  man  of  grave  and 
modest  demeanour,and  was  much  liked 
among  the  seamen, wlio  called  him  Gen- 
tle George.  He  overheard  one  ot  the 
men  a-^kuig  another,  "  If  he  had  ever 
seen  the  Flying  Dutchman  before,  and  if 
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he  knew  thestory  about  her?"  To  which 
the  other  replied,  "  I  have  heard  of  her 
beating  about  in  these  seas.  What  is 
the  reason  she  never  reaches  port  ?" 

The  first  speaker  replied,  "  They  give 
different  reasons  for  it,  but  my  story  is 
this  :  She  was  an  Amsterdam  vessel, 
and  sailed  from  that  port  seventy  years 
ago.  Her  master's  name  was  Vander- 
decken.  He  was  a  staunch  seaman, 
and  would  have  his  own  way,  in  spite 
of  the  devil.  For  all  that,  never  a  sai- 
lor under  him  had  reason  to  complain  ; 
tho'  how  it  is  on  board  with  them  now, 
nobody  knows  ;  the  story  is  this,  that  in 
doubling  the  Cape,  they  were  a  long 
day  trying  to  weather  the  Table  Bay, 
which  we  saw  this  morning.  Howev- 
er, the  wind  headed  them,  and  went  a- 
gainst  them  more  and  more,  and  Van- 
derdecken  walked  the  deck,  swearing 
at  the  wind.  Just  after  sunset,  a  vessel 
spoke  him,  asking  if  he  did  not  mean  to 
go  into  the  Bay  that  night.  "  Vaiider- 
decken  replied,  "  May  I  be  eternally 
d — d  if  I  do,  tho'  I  should  beat  about 
here  till  the'day  of  judgment !"  And 
to  be  sure,  Vanderdecken  never  did  go 
into  that  bay  ;  for  it  is  believed  that  he 
continues  to  beat  about  in  these  seas 
still,  and  will  do  so  long  enough.  This 
vessel  is  never  seen  but  with  foul  wea- 
ther along  with  her."  ■ 

To  which  another  replied,  "  We  must 
keep  clear  of  her.  They  say  that  her 
captain  mans  his  jolly  boat,  when  a  ves- 
sel comes  in  sight,  and  tries  hard  to  get 
along-side,  to  put  letters  on  board,  but 
no  good  comes  to  them  who  have  any 
comniunicaiion  with  him." 

Tom  Willis  said,  "  There  is  such  a 
sea  between  us  at  present,  as  should 
keep  us  safe  from  such  visits." 

To  which  the  other  answered  :  "  We 
cannot  trust  to  that,  if  Vanderdeckea 
sends  out  his  men." 

Some  of  this  conversation  having 
been  overheard  by  the  passengers,  tl)ere 
was  a  commotion  among  them.  In  the 
meantime  the  noise  of  the  waves  agaiast 
the  vessel,  could  scarcely  be  distinguish- 
ed froip  the  sounds  of  the  distant  thun- 
der. The  wind  had  extinguished  the 
light  in  the  hmnacle,  wliere  the  couipass 
was,  and  no  one  could  tell    which  way 
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the  ship's  head  lay.  The  passensers  of  wind.  Mention  being  made  of  th< 
were  afraid  to  ask  questions,  lest  tbey  FlyiDfj  Dutchinan,  the  captain  laiiijhed, 
should  augment  the  secret  sensation  of  He  said,  "  he  would  hke  very  much  tc 
fear  which  chilled  e-'ery  heart,  or  learn  see  any  vessel  carrying  tO()-n;aliani-sail! 
any  more  than  they  already  knew.  For  in  such  a  night,  lor  it  would  be  a  sin-h) 
while  they  attributed  their  agitation  of  worth  looking  at."  The  chaplain,  takin" 
mind  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  it  waa  liim  by  one  of  the  buttons  of  his  coat 
sufficiently  perceptible  that  their  alarms  drew  him  aside,  and  appeared  to  enter 
also  arose  from  a  cause  which  they  did  into  serious  conversation  with  him. 
not  acknowledge.  While  they    were  talking  together  • 

The  lamp  at  the  binnacle  being  re-  the  captain  was  heard  to  say,  ''  Let  us 
lighted,  they  perceived  that  the  ship  lay  look  to  our  own  ship,  and  not  mind 
closer  to  the  wind  than  she  had  hitherto  such  things  ;"  and  accordingly,  he  -ent 
done,  and  the  spirits  of  the  passengers  a  man  aloft,  to  see  if  all  was  right  about 
were  somewhat  revived.  the  foretop-sail  yard,  which    was    chaf- 

Nevertheless,  neither  the  tempestu-  ing  the  mast  with  a  loud  noise, 
ous  state  of  the  atmosphere,  nor  the  It  was  Tom  Willis  who  went  up  ; 
thunder  had  ceased  ;  and  soon  a  vivid  and  when  he  came  down,  he  said  that 
flash  of  lightning  shewed  the  waves  all  was  tight,  and  that  he  hoped  it  would 
tutnbling  around  us,  and,  in  the  dis-  soon  g'et  clearer ;  and  that  tliey  would 
tance,  the  Flying  Dutchman  scudding  see  no  more  of  what  they  were  most 
furiously  before  the  wind,  under  a  press    afraid  of. 

of  canvass.  The  si:iht  was  but  momen-  The  captain  and  first  mate  were 
tary,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  remove  all  heard  laughing  loudly  together,  while 
doubt  from  the  minds  of  the  passengers,  the  chaplain  observed,  that  it  would  be 
One  of  the  rnen  cried  aloud,  "  There  better  to  repress  such  unseasonable  gai- 
she  goes,  top-gallants  and  all."  ety.    The  second  mate,  a  native  of  Scot- 

The  chaplain  had  brought  up  his  land  whose  name  was  Duncan  Saun- 
prayer-book,  in  order  that  he  might  derson,  having  attended  one  of  the 
draw  from  thence  something  to  fortify  University  classes  at  Aberdeen,  thought 
and  tranquillize  the  minds  of  the  rest,  himse.f  too  wise  to  believe  all  that  the 
Therefore,  taking  his  seat  near  the  bin-  sailors  said,  and  took  part  with  the  cap- 
nacle,  so  that  the  light  shone  upon  the  tain.  He  jestingly  told  Tom  Willis, 
white  leaves  of  the  book,  he  in  a  solemn  to  borrow  his  grandam's  spectacles  the 
tone,  read  out  the  service  fcr  those  dis-  next  time  he  was  sent  to  keep  a  look- 
tressed  at  sea.  The  sailors  stood  round  out  a-head.  Tom  walked  sulkily 
with  folded  arms,  and  looked  as  if  they  away,  muttering,  that  be  would  never- 
thought  it  would  be  of  little  use.  But  theless  trust  to  his  own  eyes  till  morn- 
this  served  to  occupy  the  attention  of  ing,  and  accordingly  took  his  station  at 
those  on  deck  for  a  while.  the  bow,  and  appeared  to  watch   as  at- 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Hashes  of  light-  tentively  as  before, 
ning  becoming  less  vivid,  shewed  noth-  The  sound  of  talking  soon  ceased, 
ing  else,  far  or  near,  but  the  billows  wel-  for  many  returned  to  their  births,  and 
tering  round  the  vessel.  The  sailors  we  heard  nottiing  but  the  clanking  of 
seemed  to  think  that  they  had  not  yet  the  ropes  upon  the  maHts,and  the  burst- 
seen  the  worstjbutcontined  their  remarks  ing  of  the  l)illows  a-head,  as  the  vessel 
and  prognostications  to  their  own  circle,      successively  took-tha  seas. 

At  this  time,   the   captain,    who  had  But  after  a   considerable   interval  of 

hitherto  reniained  in  his  f)irth,  came  on  darkness,  gleams  of  lightning  began  to 
deck,  and,  with  a  gay  and  unconcerned  reappear.  Tom  Willis  suddenly  called 
air,  inquired  what  was  the  cause  of  the  out,  "  Vanderdecken,  again  !  Vander- 
general  dread.  He  said  he  thought  decken,  again  !  I  see  them  letting  down 
they   had  already  seen  the   worst  of  the    a  boat." 

weather,  and  wondered  that  his  i>  en  All  who  were  on  deck  ran  to  the 
had  raised  such  a  hubbub  about  a  capful    bows.     The  next  flash    of    lightning 
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shone  far  and  wide  over  the  raging  sea, 
and  shewed  us  not  only  the  Flying 
Duichman  at  a  di^itance,  but  also  a  boat 
coning  irom  tier  with  lour  men.  The 
boat  was  within  tvTo  cables'  length  of 
our  ship's  side. 

The  man  who  first  saw  her,  ran  to 
the  captain,  and  asked  whether  they 
should  hail  her  or  not.  The  captain, 
walking  about  in  great  agitation,  made 
no  reply.  The  first  mate  cried, 
"  Who's  going  to  heave  a  rope  to  that 
boat  ?"  the  men  looked  at  each  other 
witiiout  offering  to  do  any  thing.  The 
boat  had  come  very  near  the  chains, 
Avhen  Tom  Willis  called  out,  "  What 
do  you  want?  or  what  devil  has  blown 
you  here  in  such  weather."  A  pierc- 
ing voice  from  the  boat,  replied  iu  En- 
glish, "  We  want  to  speak  with  your 
captain."  The  captain  took  no  notice 
of  this,  and  Vanderdecken's  boat  having 
come  close  along  side,  one  of  the  men 
came  upon  deck,  and  appeared  like  a 
fatigued  and  wealherbeaten  seaman, 
holding  some  letters  in  his  hand. 

Our  sailors  all  drew  back.  The 
chaplain,  however,  looking  stedfastly 
upon  him,  went  forward  a  few  steps, 
and  asked,  "  What  is  the  purpose  of 
this  visit  ?" 

The  stranger  replied,  "  We  have 
long  been  kept  here  by  foul  weather, 
and  Vanderdecken  wishes  to  send  these 
letters  to  his  friends   in  Europe." 

Our  captain  now  came  forward,  and 
said  as  firmly  as  he  could,  "  I  wish 
Vanderdecken  would  put  his  letters  on 
any  other  vessel  rather  than    mine." 

The  stranger  replied,  "  We  have 
tried  isiany  a  ship,  but  most  of  thetn 
refuse  our  letters." 

Upon  which,  Tom  Willis  muttered, 
"  It  Will  be  best  for  us  if  we  do  the 
same,  for  they  say,  there  is  somt^times  a 
sinking  weight  in    your  paper." 

The  stranger  took  no  notice  of  thi^, 
but  asked  where  we  were  from.  On 
being  toid  that  we  were  from  Ports- 
month,  he  said,  as  if  with  strong  feeing, 
*'  W')uld  you  had  rather  been  from 
Amsierdam.  Oh  that  we  saw  it  again  ! 
— We  must  see  our  friends  again." 
When  he  uttered  these  words,  the  men 
who  were  in  the  boat  below,  wrung 
their  hands,   aud  cried  in  a  piercings 


tone,  in  Dutch,  '*  Oh  that  we  saw  it 
again  !  We  have  been  long  here  beat- 
ing about :  but  we  must  see  our  friends 
again." 

The  chaplain  asked  the  stranger, 
"  How  long  have  you    been    at  sea  ?" 

He  replied,  "  we  have  lost  our  count, 
for  our  almanack  was  blown  over  board. 
Our  ship,  you  see,  is  there  still  ;  so 
why  should  you  ask  how  long  we  have 
been  at  sea  ;  for  Vanderdecken  only 
wishes  to  write  home  and  comtort  his 
friends." 

To  which  the  chaplain  replied, 
"  Your  letters,  I  fear,  would  be  of  no 
use  in  Amsterdam,  even  if  they  were 
delivered,  for  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  addressed  are  probably  no  longer 
to  be  found  there,  except  under  very 
ancient  green  turf  in   the  church-yard." 

The  unwelcome  stranger  then  wrung 
his  hands,  and  appeared  to  weep  ;  and 
replied,  "  It  is  imf)ossible.  We  can- 
not believe  you.  We  have  been  long 
driving  about  here,  but  country  nor  re- 
lations cannot  be  so  easily  forgotten. 
There  is  not  a  rain  drop  in  the  air  but 
feels  itself  kindred  to  all  the  rest,  and 
they  fall  back  into  the  sea  to  meet  with 
each  other  again.  How  then,  can  kin- 
dred blood  be  made  to  forget  where  it 
came  from  I  Even  our  bodies  are  part 
of  the  ground  of  Holland  ;  and  Van- 
derdecken says,  if  he  once  were  come 
to  Amsterdam,  he  would  rather  be 
changed  into  a  stone  post,  well  fixed 
into  the  ground,  than  leave  it  again  ; 
if  that  were  to  die  elsewhere.  But  ia 
the  mean  time,  we  only  ask  you  to  take 
these  letters." 

The  chaplain,  looking  at  him  with 
astonishment,  said,  "  This  is  the  insani- 
ty of  natural  afTt-ction,  which  rebels 
against  all  measures  of  time  and  dis- 
tance." 

The  stranger  continued,  "  Here  I3 
a  letter  from  our  second  mate,  to  bis 
dear  and  only  remaining  friend,  his  un- 
cle, the  merchant  who  lives  in  the  sec- 
ond house   on  Stuncken  Yacht  Quay." 

He  held  forth  the  letter,  but  no  one 
would  approach  to  take  it. 

Tom  Willis  raised  his  voice,  and 
said,  "  One  of  our  men,  here,  says  that 
he  was  in  Amsterdam  last  summer,  and 
he  knows  for  certain,  that  the  street 
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called  Stuncken  Yacht  Quay,  was  pul- 
led down  sixty  years  ago,aud  now  there 
is  only  a  large  church  at  that  place." 

Tlie  man  from  the  Flyitig  Dutch- 
man, said,  "  It  is  impossible,  we  can- 
not believe  you.  Here  is  another  letter 
from  myself,  in  which  1  ha»e  sent  a 
bank-note  to  my  dear  sister,  to  buy 
some  gallant  lace,  to  make  her  a  high 
head   dfpss." 

Tom  Willis  hearing  this,  said,  "  It 
is  niost  likely  that  her  head  now  lies 
under  a  tomb-stone,  which  will  outlast 
all  the  changes  ot  the  fashion.  But  on 
what  house  is  your  bank-note  V 

The  stranger  replied,  "  On  the  house 
of  Vaiiderbriicker  and    Company." 

Tlie  man  of  whom  Tom  Willis  had 
spoken,  said,  "  I  guess  th<  re  will  now 
be  some  discount  upon  it  for  that  bank- 
ing-house was  gone  to  destruction  forty 
years  ago  :  and  Vanderbrucker  was  af- 
terwards amissing. —  But  to  remember 
these  things  is  like  raking  up  the  bottom 
of  an  old  canal.  ' 

The  stranger  called  out  passionately, 
"  It  is  impossible — We  cannot  believe 
it  !  It  is  cruel  to  say  such  things  to  peo- 
ple in  our  condition.  There  is  a  letter 
Irom  our  captain  himself,  to  his  much- 
beloved  and  taitliful  v\ile,  whom  he 
left  at  a  pleasant  summer  dwelling,  on 
the  border  of  the  Haariemer  Mer.  She 
promised  to  have  the  house  beautifully 
painted  and  gilded  before  he  came 
back,  and  to  get  a  new  set  of  looking- 
glasses  for  the  principal  chamber,  that 
she  might  see  as  many  images  of  Van- 
derdecken, as  if  she  had  six  husbands  at 
once." 

The  man  replied,  "  There  has  been 
time  enouiih  for  her  to  have  had  six 
husbands  since  then  ;  but  were  she 
alive  still,  there  is  no  fear  that  Vander- 
decken would  ever  get  home  to  disturb 
her." 

On  hearing  this  the  stranger  again 
shed  tears,  and  said,  if  they  would  not 
take  the  letters,  he  wouKi  leave  them  ; 
and  looking  around  he  offered  the  par- 
cel to  the  captain,  chaplain,  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  crew  successively,  but  each 
drew  back  as  it  was  ofTered,  and  put 
his  hands  behind  his  back.  He  then 
laid  the  letters  upon  the  deck,  and  pla- 
ced upon  thetn  a  piece   of  iroa,  which 


was  lying  near,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  blown  away.  Having  done  this, 
he  swung  himself  over  the  gangway, 
and  went  into  the  boat. 

We  heard  the  others  speak  to  him, 
but  the  rise  of  a  sudden  squall  prevent- 
ed us  irom  distinguishing  his  reply. 
The  boat  was  seen  to  quit  the  ship's 
side,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  there  were 
no  more  traces  of  her  than  if  she  had 
never  been  there.  The  sailors  rubbed 
their  eyes,  as  if  doubting  what  they 
had  witnessed,  but  the  parcel  still  lay 
upon  deck,  and  proved  the  reality  of  a!! 
that  had  [lassed.  Duncan  Saunderson, 
the  Scotch  mate,  a«ked  the  captain  if 
he  should  take  tiiem  up.  and  put  them 
in  the  letter-hag  ?  Receivmg  no  reply, 
he  would  have  lifted  them  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Tom  Willis,  who  pulled  him 
back,  saying  that  nobody  should  touch 
them. 

In  the  mean  time  the  captain  went 
down  to  the  cabin,  and  the  chaplain 
having  followed  him,  found  him  at  his 
bottle-case,  pouring  out  a  large  dram 
of  brandy.  The  captain,  although 
soniewhat  disconcerted,  immediately 
offered  his  glass  to  him,  saying,  "  Here 
Charters,  is  what  is  good  in  a  cold 
niyht."  The  chaplain  declined  drinking 
any  thing,  and  the  captain  having  swal- 
lowed the  bumper,  they  both  returned 
to  the  deck,  where  they  found  the  sea- 
men giving  their  opinions  concerning 
what  should  be  done  with  the  letters. 
Tom  Willis  proposed  to  pick  then)  up 
on   a    harpoon,  and  throw  it  overboard. 

Another  speaker  said,  "  I  have  al- 
ways heard  it  asserted  that  it  is  neither 
safe  to  accept  them  voluntarily,  nor 
when  they  are  left  to  throw  them  out  of 
the  ship." 

"  Let  DO  one  touch  them,"  said  the 
carpenter.  "  The  way  to  do  with  the 
letters  from  the  Flying  Dutchman  is  to 
case  them  upon  deck,  by  nailing  boards 
over  them,  so  that  if  he  sends  back  lor 
them,  they  are    still  there  to  give  him." 

The  carpenter  went  to  fetch  his  tools. 
During  his  absence,  the  ship  gave  so 
violent  a  pitch,  that  the  piece  of  iroa 
slid  off  the  letters,  and  they  were  whirl-  ', 
ed  overboard  by  the  wind,  like  birds  of 
evil  omen  whirring  through  the  air. 
There  was  a  cry  of  joy  among  the  sail-    j 
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ors,  and  they  ascrU^ed  the  favourable  derdecken.  We  soon  got  under  weigh 
chaiifjH  which  soon  took  place  in  the  again.  The  night  watch  lieinj^  set,  the 
weather,  to  our  having  got  quit  of  Van-     rest  of  the  crew  retired  to  their  births. 


(New  Monthly  Magazine.) 
VERSES    TO    MY    FIRST-BORX. 

By  Madame  de  Surville. 

MY  cherish "d  infant !    image  of  thy  sire  ! 

Sleep  on  the  bosom  which  thy  small  lip  presses  ; 
Sleep,  little  one,  and  close  those  eyesoffire? 

Those  eyelets  which  the  weightof  sleep  oppresses. 

Sweet  friend  !  dear  little  one  !  may  slumber  lend  thee 

Delights  which  I  must  never  more  enjoy  ! 
I  watch  o'er  thee,  to  nourish  and  defend  thee. 
And  count  these  vigils  sweet,  for  thee,  my  boy. 

Sleep,  infant,  sleep  !  my  solace  and  ray  treasure  ! 

Sleep  on  my  breast,  tlie  breast  which  gladly  bore  thee ! 
And  though  thy  words  can  give  this  heart  no  pleasure, 

It  loves  to  see  thy  thousand  SQiiles  corae  o'er  thee. 

Yes,  thou  wilt  smile,  young  friend  !  when  thou  awakest, 
Yes,  thou  wilt  smile,  to  see  my  joyful  guise  ; 

Thy  mother's  face  thou  never  now  mistakest. 
And  thou  hast  learn 'd  to  look  into  hep  eyes. 

What !  do  thy  little  fingers  leave  the  breast. 

The  fountain  which  thy  small  lip  press'd  at  pleasure  ? 

Couldst  thou  exhaust  it,  pledge  of  passion  blest ! 
Even  then  thou  couldst  not  know  my  fond  love's  measure. 

My  gentle  son  !  sweet  friend,  whom  I  adore  I 
My  infant  love  !  my  comfort,  my  delight ! 
I  gaze  on  thee,  and  gazing  o'er  and  o'er, 
1  blame  the  quick  return  of  every  night. 

His  little  arms  stretch  forth— sleep  o'er  him  steals— 
His  eye  is  closed— he  sleeps— how  still  his  breath  ! 

But  for  the  tints  his  flowery  cheek  reveals. 
He  seems  to  slumber  in  the  arms  of  death. 

Awake,  my  child  !— I  tremble  with  affright ! — 

Awaken  !— Fatal  thought,  thou  art  no  more — 
My  child  !— one  moment  gaze  upon  the  light. 
And  e'en  with  thy  repose  my  life  restore. 

Blest  error  '.  still  he  sleeps — I  breathe  again — 
May  gentle  dreams  delight  his  calm  repose  ! 

But  when  will  he,  for  whom  I  sigh— oh  when 
Will  he,  beside  me,  watch  thine  eyes  unclose  ? 

When  shall  I  see  him  who  hath  given  thee  life, 

M>  youthful  husband,  noblest  of  his  race  ? 
Methiiiks  I  see,  blest  mother,  and  blest  wife  ! 
Thy  httle  hands  thy  father's  neck  embrace. 

How  will  he  revel  in  thy  first  caress. 

Disputing  with  thee  for  my  gentle  kiss  J 
But  think  not  to  engross  his  tenderness, 

Clotilda  too  shall  have  her  share  of  bliss. 

How  will  he  joy  to  see  his  image  there. 

The  sweetness  othis  large  cerulean  eye  ! 
His  noble  forehead,  and  his  graceful  air. 

Which  Love  himself  might  view  with  jealousy. 

For  me— I  am  not  jealous  of  his  lore. 
And  gladly  I  divide  it,  sweet,  with  thee ; 
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Thoii  shall.  like  him.  a  faitliful  husband  prove. 
But  uot,  like  him,  give  t!i is  anxiety. 

I  speak  to  thee— thou  undiwtand'sf  me  not — 
Tliou  CDuldst  not  liiiderstand,  though  sleep  were  3ed- 

Poor  little  child  !  the  tangles  of  his  thought, 
His  infant  thought,  are  not  unravelled. 

We  have  been  happy  infants, as  thou  art ; 

Sad  reason  will  destroy  the  dream  too  soon  ; 
Sleep  in  tlie  calm  repcjse  that  stills  thy  heart. 
Ere  long  its  very  memory  shall  be  jjone  ! 


(Monthly  Magazine.) 
BUENOS-AYRES    AND    SOUTH-AMERICA. 


^i^HE  power  and  numbers  of  the 
priests  are  greatly  diminished  since 
the  revolution  ;  their  power,  trom  the 
progress  of  knowledfje,  and  liieir  niim- 
bers,lrom  many  who  tavoured  the  old 
Spanish  government,  having  been  ban- 
ished up  the  country.  Their  increase 
is  guarded  against  by  a  late  decree, 
which  prevents  any  man  from  taking 
the  vows  who  is  under  forty  years  of 
age.  The  great  body  of  them  are  ig- 
norant, or  at  least  know  nothing  mod- 
ern ;  iTiany  barely  know  Latin,  and 
•'  as  for  classics,  they  ne'er  miss  'em." 
The  Bishop  of  Choreas,  who  was  a 
friar  in  Spain,  is  said  by  them  to  be 
the  only  man  in  South  America  who 
knew  Greek.  The  Vulgate  is  the  limit 
of  their  knowledge,  and  half  of  them 
do  not  know  l)ut  that  it  is  the  original. 

Of  their  three  vows,  poverty,  humili- 
ty, and  chastity,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  they  disregard  the  most;  from 
their  tjeneial  conduit,  however,  it  inay 
be  inferred,  that  they  deem  the  last  the 
most  perfectly  ridiculous.  Several  of 
thein  are  professed  Deists,  but  not  in  the 
presence  of  their  poor  deluded  country- 
men of  the  lower  class. 

A  gazette  is  puhli--hed  weekly  ;  but 
the  inhalritants  have  unfortunately  very 
little  curiosity,  and  give  it  no  encour- 
agement. It  contains  decrees  of  the 
government,  chiefly  news  from  Europe, 
translated  from  English  papers,  and  oc- 
casionally original  articles  of  no  great 
merit.  Decrees,  called  bandos,  are  read 
aloud  in  the  streets,  at  the  druiii-heaa. 
Thirteen  numbers  of  a  weekly  pamphlet 
called  the  Independient.e,  were  pub- 
lished in  the  time  of  Alvear,  with 
whose  fall  fell  Moreno,  the  author. 


From  the  nature  of  the  language,  th« 
composition  of  verses  is  generally  slow, 
easy,  and  common,  even  ammgst  the 
lowest  class ;  some  of  these  display 
much  feeling.  I  was  informed  from 
good  authority,  that  there  are  in  this 
country  many  improvisatori,  in  Spanish, 
palladores,  or  repentistas,  who  will 
speak  in  ex'eir.pore  verse,  on  any  sub- 
ject which  may  offer.  Whilst  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  was  im- 
perfect, I  could  not  estimate  properly, 
but  always  overrated  a  person's  abili- 
ties: every  thing  sounded  oracular,  be- 
cause Sfjoken  in  a  foreign  language. 
This  principle  is  nolictd  by  Dugald 
Stewart. 

Their  mode  of  living  is  peculiarly 
their  own;  a  few  of  the  higher  class 
take  coffee  or  chocolate  in  the  morning, 
and  of  later  years  some  drink  tea  in  the 
evening;  but  the  universal  substitute 
of  all  classes,  in  the  morning  and  even- 
ing, is  the  tea  of  Paraguay,  called  by 
the  Spaniards  T/e/"i;«,  and  by  the  natives 
cue.  Immense  quantities  of  this  herb 
are  brought  from  the  interior  for  the 
use  ot  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  and  is 
retailed  generally  at  about  3d.  sterling 
per  lb.  It  is  prepared  in  a  small  gourd 
shell,  called  a  matte,  by  pouring  fiot 
water  on  it,  either  with  or  without  su- 
gar, and  the  liquor  is  immediately  suck- 
ed through  a  tube,  at  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  a  l)ulb  full  of  small  holes,  to 
prevent  the  herb,  which  is  nearly  a 
powder  from  passing  to  the  mouth. 
The  matte  is  repeatedly  handed  round 
to  all  ,  resent,  being  replenished  from 
time  to  time  with  Iresh  fierb  and  water. 
To  a  stranger  it  seems  a  very  puor  heT- 
erage,  and  the  manuer  of  taking  it  in- 
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delicate,  as  all  suck  from  the  same  tube  ; 
but  the  natives  are  extremely  tond  of 
it,  as  are  also  some  foreiu;ners,  who 
have  been  long  in  the  country.  Some 
take  it  four  or  five  times  in  a  day, 
which,  from  its  being  taken  hot,  is 
axtremely  injurious. 

At  their  dinners  are  seen  no  pud- 
dings, pies,  or  joints  of  meat,  but  small 
slices  of  the  latter  instead,  like  beef 
steaks  ;  soups  and  stews,  with  loads  of 
grease,  which  oppress  the  stomach,  and 
shew  theirefFects  in  the  cadaverouscoun- 
tenances  of  the  Creoles.  The  siesta, 
after  dinner  in  warm  weather,  is  univer- 
sal. A  heavy  supper  is  taken  at  night. 
The  men  are  smoking  segars  half  their 
time,  the  women  occasionally  and  in 
private.  Both  sexes  lead  very  sedentary 
lives,  except  country  people.  The  vice 
of  drunkenness  is  unknown  amongst  the 
better  class  of  Spaniards,  and  rare  in 
the  lower  ranks  :  they  consider  it  a  na- 
tional vice  of  the  English,  so  seldom  do 
they  see  one  of  us  who  is  habitually  so- 
ber. Dancing  is  a  common  amusement, 
and  gambling  is  not  rare.  The  theatre 
is  a  poor  afTair,  but  pretty  well  frequen- 
ted :  the  actors  are  some  old  Spaniards 
and  some  mulattoes,  and  the  actresses 
all  mulatto  women.  At  the  back  of  the 
pit  during  the  performance,  is  stationed 
a  party  of  soldiers,  with  loaded  muskets 
and  fixed  bayonets.  These  people  are 
only  to  be  governed  by  force  ;  a  consta- 
ble with  iiis  staff  would  be  despised, and 
probably  stabbed  immediately  ;  soldiers 
are  always  employed  to  apprehend  and 
commit  to  prison  suspected  persons. 

Bull-fights  are  exhibited  in  a  large 
circular  area, inclosed  by  a  wooden  buil- 
ding, provided  with  seats  for  the  spec- 
tators, who  are  generally  very  numerous. 
A  bull,  fed  for  the  purpose,  is  goaded 
forth  into  the  open  sf)ace.  Seven  or 
eight  fellows,  called  Banderillos,  tease 
and  irritate  him  by  bramlishing  small 
flags  before  his  eyes.  Tliese  he  chases 
to  all  parts  ot  the  ring,  and  they  retreat 
by  narrow  openings  provided  for  the 
purpose.  Small  darts,  with  crackers  af- 
fixed to  them,  are  thrown  into  his  neck, 
till  the  poor  animal  foams  and  bellows 
with  pain  and  rage.  The  Picador,  on 
horseback,  goad-<  him  with  a  long  pole 
Wrongly  pointed  with  iron.    Next  comes 


the  Matador,  who, with  a  straiglit  sword 
pierces  him  in  the  neck  repeatedly. 
Then  four  persons  come  in  on  horse- 
back, noose  him,  and  drag  him  out, 
where,  it  not  dead,  he  is  killed,  and  im- 
mediately fluyed.  Thus  I  saw  ten  fine 
animals  destroyed.  To  this  mean,  cru- 
el amusement,  a  relic  ot  the  inlamous 
gladiatorial  shews  of  the  Romans,  the 
Spaniards  are  greatly  attached.  The 
detestable  practice  of  cock-fighting  is 
also  common.  Horse-racing  is  carried 
on  to  a  moderate  extent. 

The  carnival,  which  lasts  three  days, 
is  devoted  to  amusement  ;  the  women 
at  the  windows  and  on  the  tops  of  the 
houses,  throw  water  on  all  within  their 
reach.  Painted  egg-shells,  stopped  at 
the  ends  with  wax,  and  filled  with  wa- 
ter, are  sold  by  boys  in  the  streets,  and 
are  thrown  at  the  women  by  the  youijg 
men.  This  is  briskly  returned  with 
water,  and  the  parties  seldom  escape 
without  a  good  ducking.  Any  one 
passing  through  the  streets  is  sure  to  get 
wet  to  the  skin,  and  it  is  better  to  take 
these  things  with  good  humour. 

The  25th  of  May,  the  anniversary  of 
their  independence,  is  a  day  of  great 
rejoicing.  No  work  is  done  ;  the  great 
square  is  illuminated  at  night,  triumph- 
al arches  covered  with  olive  branches 
are  erected,  emblematic  devices  are  ex- 
hibited, with  music,  dances,  &c. 

In  Europe,  we  have  mistaken  ideas 
as  to  the  opulence  of  the  cities  oi  South 
America.  Nature  has  here  done  much 
— man  nothing.  Buenos  Ayres,  Rio 
Janeiro,  Lima,  or  even  Mexico  cannot 
compare,  in  point  of  wealth,  with  Liv- 
erpool, Bristol,  or  Glasgow, — the  tra- 
ding towns  of  North  America,  New- 
York,  Philadelphia,  &c.  The  Span- 
ish towns  contain  some  wealthy  indi- 
viduals, as  a  few  ecclesiastics  and  some 
officers  of  the  Spanish  king,  who  cheat 
hitn  and  oppress  the  people  ;  but  our 
towns  of  the  same  popidation,  can  pro- 
duce more  instances  of  extraordinary 
opulence  thrice  told,  and  at  least  ten 
times  as  much  wealth  in  the  great  body 
of  the  people. 

A  country  of  industry  is  a  country 
of  wealth  :  this,  though  by  nature  ca- 
pable of  any  thing,  is  at  present  a 
couulry   ot  laziness  and    poverty.     A 
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Spaniard's  wealth  appears  great  because     be  convinced  that  a  country  gains  by 


it  is  all  displayed  :  an  elegant  woman 
may  be  seen  pacing  tbe  streets  in  silks 
and  scarlets,  wtio,  the  moment  she  en- 
ters her  house,  changes  her  clothes,  and 
sits  down  to  sow  or  make  segars  tor  a 
li  velihoud. 

The  stores  and  shops  of  the  town 
are  full  of  English  goods  ;  our  cottons, 
woollens,  hardware  and  pottery  meet 
the  eye  on  all  sides,  in  prolusion  ;  our 
manufacturers,  as  is  their  custom,  have 
overstocked  the  market. 

The  Spaniards  Irequently  complain 
of  the  bad  quality  of  many  articles  of 
British  manufacture,  but  will  not  pay 
the  price  of  a  good  article.  As  the 
general  idea  is  that  the  Eiiglish  are 
rich,  they  are  here,  as  i.i  most  loreign 
parts,  regarded  as  fair  game,  and  cheat- 
ed  accordingly. 

There  are  in  the  town,  British  of  all 
classes  and  descriptions,as  also  French, 
Italians,  and  Portuguese.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  these  last  soon  mingle 
with  the  natives,  and  are  lost  in  the 
common  mass,  whilst  the  British,  from 
their  very  different  habits,  and  their 
pertinacious  adherence  to  them,  as  will 
as  a  striking  difference  in  appearance, 
are  always  a  distinct  people.  In  tlie 
Estancias,  and  even  amongst  the  Pam- 
pas  Indians,  are  to  be  found    numbers 


the  industry  ol  its  inhabitants,  let  them 
be  born  in  it  or  not.  In  S  ptemher, 
1815,  the  shopkeepers,  &c.  made  a 
representation  against  the  competition 
ot  foreigners,  but  it  was  little  attended 
to  by  the  government,  which  is  more 
enlightened  than  the  people. 

The  country,  as  tar  as  it  is  appropri- 
ated, contains  generally  three  kiid  of 
property,  namely,  Quintas,  or  market 
gardens,  chiefly  near  the  town  ;  CVtfl- 
cra,  or  corn  farms,  a  little  further  out  ; 
and  Estancias,  or  grazuig  tarms,  still 
fuither  back.  On  most  of  these  the 
buildings  are  wretched,  being  made 
with  sticks  and  rushes  plastered  with 
mud,  and  roofed  with  rushes.  One 
large  room,  with  a  door  of  rushes  or 
ox-hide,  contained  the  whole  tamily, 
and  unless  the  cooking  is  carried  Oii  in 
a  separate  building,  a  fire  is  lighted  in 
the  middle  ot  the  house,  and  the  smoke 
finds  its  way  out  at  the  door.  Near 
these  huts  is  sotnetimes  planted  a  kind 
of  tree,  an  ombu,  for  the  shade  which 
it  affords,  wood  being  useless. 

In  the  Qnintas  are  raised  all  kinds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  ;  peaches,  the  nsost 
abundant  fruit  in  this  country,  are  sold 
very  (heap  during  their  season,  Febru- 
ary and  March.  In  the  country  they 
may  be    bought  for  less  than  a    shilling 


of  British  who  deserted  from  the  troops    sterling  per    bushel,  and  they  are  retail- 


of  Berestord  and  Whitelock,  and  live 
in  contented  barbarism,  eating  beef  and 
horse-flesh. 

Several  respectable  British  houses 
are  established  here,  and  there  are  some 
British  settlers,    who,    for  the    sake  of 


ed  in  the  town  at  from  20  to  50  ibr  a 
medio  (3|d.)  sterling.  Generallj,  15 
or  ^0  carts,  each  containing  about  15 
bushels  of  them,  may  be  seen  standing 
in  the  market  at  once.  About  this 
time  also,  melons  and  water-melons  are 


being  married    to   a    Spanish    woman,    abundant  and  cheap.      Grapes,   apples. 


have  become  catholics  ;  some,  perhaps, 
from  conviction,  and  some  who  before 
bad  no  religion,  now,  at  least,  profess 
one.  The  people  have,  in  general,  but 
little  respect  for  these  converts,  whom 
they  call  Christianos  parados,  or  stand- 
ing christians,  because,  when  re-baptiz- 
ed after  the  catholic  mode,  they  are  too 
big  to  be  held  in  the  priests'  arms,  and 
are  therefore  sprinkled  standing. 

They  are  generally  as  stu[)idly  jeal- 
ous of  foreigners  as  the  old  Spaniards, 
particularly  if  they  seem  to  be  getting 
money.        All    that  a  foreigner  gains. 


pears,  figs,  nectarines,  potnegranates, 
quinces,  and  apricots  make  their  ap- 
pearance during  the  summer,  but  none 
in  such  abundance  as  peaches.  The 
apple-tree  does  not  thrive  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  Piate  ;  the  fruit  is 
poor  and  soon  decays.  The  Monte 
Video  side,  which  is,  I  believe,  quite  a 
superior  country,  produces  them  in 
abundance.  Bitter  oranges  are  com- 
mon and  cheap,  as  are  lemons  ;  sweet 
oranges  are  thick-skinned  and  of  little 
flavour.  Cherries  and  Strawberries  are 
scarce  and  dear.   Gooseberries,  currants. 


they  consider  as  their  loss,  and   cannot    raspberries,  and  plums  are  unknown. 
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(Impei-ial  Magazine.) 

OX    THE    COMPRESSIBILITY    OF   WATER. 

XN  the   first  volume  of  the    Imperial     upon  the  cork  cannot,  we    imagine,   be 
Magazine,   an  article  appeared,  des-     accounted  for  but  in  one  way,  viz.  that 
cri'Ding    various     experiments     on    the    the  water  divided  into  very  minute  par- 
pressure  of  the  ocean.     Similar  experi-     tides,  must,  by  the  surrounding  pressure 
ments  have  since  been    made,   by    Mr.     of  the  water,  have  been  forced   through 
Jacob  Perkins,  on    his    passage     from     the  coverings,  and  filled  the  bottle  ;  that 
America  to  this  country,  and  published     the  water  thus  forced  in,  and  condensed 
in  the  last  number   of  the  Philosophical     to   a    great    degree,   expanded    as   the 
Transactions,    in    a   paper  entitled    the    pressure  was  removed  by   drawing   to- 
"  Compressibility     of   Water."       Tliis     wards  the   surface,   not  only    so    as   to 
article  has  been  handed  to  us  by  a  cor-     press  the  coik  back  into   the  neck,  and, 
respondent  who  calls  himself  'Selector.       owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  coverings, 
"  A.  strong   empty  porter  bottle   was    compress  it  half  its  size,  but  to  separate 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  130  fathoms,  bav-     the  neck  from   the   body  of  the    bottle, 
ing  first    lightly   corked    and    sealed    it         "  Experimei.t  4.     An   empty  porter 
in  the  following    manner.     Six    cover-     bottle  the  shortest  that  could  be  found, 
ings  of  cotton   cloth,  saturated  with   a     was  slopped  in  the    following   manner, 
composition   of  sealing   wax    and    tar,    A  cork  with  a    large   head  was    firmly 
were  strongly  fastened  over  the  cork  by     driven  into  the  neck  ;   it  was  then   cov- 
a  cord  wound  round  them,  directly  un-    ered  with  six  layers  of  fine  linen,   satu- 
der  the  projection    at   the  neck    of   the     rated    with  a    compo^ition    of  tar   and 
bottle.        After   the    bottle  had     been     whx,  over  them  was  applied  a  covering 
suffered  to  remain  at    the   depth   above     of  leather,  and  all  perfectly  secured    by 
mentioned  a  few  minutes,  it  v;as  drawn     being  well  bound  at  the  neck.    The  bot- 
up.      No   water    was    found    to    have    tie  thus  prepared  was  sunk  270  fathoms, 
been  forced  into    it,  neither   was  there    When  drawn  in,  it  was  found  perfectly 
any  visible  change  at  the  mouth.  sound,  and  the  sealing  unchanged  ;   but 

"  The  same  bottle  was  again  sunk  at  filled  with  water  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  increased  depth  of  220  fathc-ms  :  the  cork.  The  coverings  were  taken 
when  drawn  in,  it  was  found  to  con-  off,  layer  after  layer,  but  no  signs  of 
tain  about  a  gill  of  water,  but  not  the  moisture  were  visible.  Had  the  bottle 
slightest  visible  change  had  taken  remained  down  a  sufficient  length  of 
place  in  the  sealing.  time  to  have  completely  filled,  it  would 

"  The  saiue  bottle  was  now  sunk,  undoubtedly  have  been  broken  by  the 
for  the  third  time,  to  the  still  greater  expansion  of  the  water,  upon  being 
depth  of  300  fathoms  :  when  drawn  up,  drawn  towards  the  surface,  as  was  the 
only  a  small  part  of  the  neck  was  case  in  the  former  experiment.  It  is 
found  attached  to  the  line.  Its  appear-  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  the  water 
ance  was  truly  interesting.  The  bottle  from  this  bottle  was  poured  into  a  tum- 
was  not  broken  by  external  pressure,  bier,  it  effervesced  like  mineral  water, 
but  evidently  by  the  expansion  of  the  "  Experiment  5.  In  this  experiment 
condensed  sea-water,  which  had  found  two  strong  bottles  were  sunk  to  the 
its  way  through  die  sealing.  Upon  ex-  depth  of  500  fathoms  ;  one  of  them 
amination,  it  was  found  the  cork  had  was  stopped  with  a  ground  glass  stop- 
been  compressed  into  half  its  length,  per,  and  well  cemented,  then  placed  iu 
making  (olds  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  a  strong  canvass  bag  :  when  the  bag 
inch;  and  that  the  coverings,  consist-  was  drawn  in,  it  was  found  that  the 
ing  of  six  layers  of  cloth  and  cement,  bottle  had  been  crushed  into  many 
had  been  torn  up  on  one  side  before  thousand  pieces.  The  other  bottle 
the  bottle  burst.     The  effect    produced    was  very  lightly  corked,  but  not  havin"* 
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been    left  down  a  sufficient  lengjth   of  the  cementation  was   unaltered,  except- 

time,  it  came  up  whol<%  filled  to  with-  ing  at  the  surface,  where  it  had  become 

in  one  and  a  half  inch  :   the    cork    had  a   little  concave." 
been  driven   in  and  remained  so  ;  but 
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3Mr.  Editor,  Edinburgh,  June 6,  1821. 

A  MID  the  various  accounts  which 
iiave  been  given  to  the  world,  on 
the  late  events  al  Naples,  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen,  not  to  say  a  nar- 
rative, (ar  less  even  an  anecdote,  of 
those  which  occirred  last  summer  in 
Sicily,  and  which  had  their  immediate 
origui  in  the  political  changes  at  the 
seat  ol  government.  During  that  pe- 
riod I  resided  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
and  must  naturally  have  had  many  op- 
poriuriities  of  hearing  occurrences, 
which  my  countrymen  at  home  could 
not  be  supposed  to  have  the  means  of 
being  acquainted  with.  From  one 
gentleman  who  was  at  Palermo  during 
the  horrors  of  the  revolution,  I  had 
many  interesting  details  of  that  event  ; 
and  if  you  deem  the  following  account, 
which  is  strictly  conformable  to  his  nar- 
rative, at  all  worthy  a  corner  in  your 
valuable  Magazine,  it  is  at  your  ser- 
vice. I  merely  omit  names — delicacy 
to  those  persons  1  was  acquainted  with, 
will  sufficiently  plead  tny  apolo^^y. 

The  accounts  ol  the  revolution  at 
Naples — the  desertion  of  the  troops 
into  Calabria — the  deniarid  for  a  con- 
stitution— the  proclamation  of  ojie — 
and  the  King's  ratification,  reached  the 
capital  ol  Sicily  at  a  tin;e  when  every 
body's  attention  was  taken  up  with  the 
festivities  attendant  on  the  celebration 
of  their  national  saint's  festival  (St, 
Ro-alia.)  The  great  changes  on  tlie 
Continent  appeared  in  no  way  whatev- 
er to  diminish  the  general  joy,  or  re- 
strain the  populace  from  paying  due 
respect  on  the  succeeding  Sunday, 
whicl)  was  to  be  the  day  wht-n  the 
statue  ot  their  protectress  would  be  borne 
through  the  streets  with  wonted  pomp. 
Foreigners  of  all  classes,  bnt  more  es- 
pecially Englishmen,  were  astonish  d 
ai  this  apparent  apathy,  and   ridiculed, 


with  seemingly  just  severity,  the  mis- 
erable listlessness  of  this  enervated 
people.  They  were,  however,  deceiv- 
ed. This  apparent  calm  was  but  the 
prelude  to  an  unexpected  storm  ;  and 
that  storm  burst  forth  on  the  very  daj 
dedicated  to  the  most  imposing  specta- 
cles of  religion. 

My  friend,  his  wife,  and  daughter, 
had  been  invited  by  a  gentleman  of 
their  acquaintance  to  his  house,  in  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  better  view  of  the  procession 
in  honour  of  the  saint,  than  they  could 
do  elsewhere.  Tliey  had  sat  a  consid- 
erable time,  indeed  nearly  to  the  end  of 
it,  when  their  host,  from  certain  indica- 
tions in  the  mob,  and  his  local  know- 
ledge of  the  people,  added  to  some  ru- 
mours whispered  about  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  parade,  oJ  an  unexpected 
tumult,  pulled  my  friend  by  the  arm, 
and  begged  him,  for  any  sake,  to  re- 
treat to  his  hotel,  and  provide  for  the 
security  of  the  ladies.  For  some  time 
his  anxiety  to  behold  the  continuance 
of  the  pageant,  made  him  slight  his 
friend's  entreaties,  till  this  often-urged 
solicitude,  confirmed  partiatiy  by  his 
own  observations,  hastened  him  from 
the  room.  They  had  but  little  way  to 
go,  and  although  encountered  by  suspi- 
cious-looking ruffians  in  their  road,  en- 
tered their  hotel,  which  was  in  the 
Great  Square,  in  safety.  Scarcely  had 
they  effected  this,  when  a  shout  from 
the  populace,  and  a  discharge  of  fire- 
arms, told  that  the  religious  ceremonies 
were  over.  It  was  the  signal  for  their 
cessation,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  riot'ng.  A  wild  cry  directed  my 
friend's  regards  to  the  Square,  where  he 
observed  a  parcel  of  soldiers  flymg  be- 
fore the  multitude.  They  made  several 
attempts  to  stand,  and  were  joined  by 
others,   but  always   beaten   oft".     The 
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first  attack  by  the  rioters  was  on  the  jail. 
Tiiio   tliey  succeeded  in  breaking  open, 
and    liheratuif^   all    the   felons.      Tliese 
wretches,   covered    with   their  red   and 
yellow   rags,   cut   a    sorry    fijrure,  and 
haniened    either     to     hide     themselves 
among  the  mob,  who  had  now  increased 
to    immense  numbers,  or   to  disencum- 
ber themselves  of  their  insignia  in  the 
garments  of  those  who  lay   dead  about 
them,  from    the   fire    of    the   soldiery. 
One   monk,   in   the   garb  of  his   order, 
cam-"  forth  with  this    respectal^le  crew, 
bearing  his   mattras   very  coolly  on  his 
shoulders.      Though    beaten   hack,   the 
military  still  continued  their  fire,   which 
their    adversaries    returned  ;      and    my 
friend  observed,  that   every  time  one  of 
the    latter    fell,     he    was,    if  wounded, 
borne  to  the  rear — if  killed,  had  part  of 
the  regimentals   of  the  next   dead    sol- 
dier  thrown    over  him,  in  order  to  en- 
courage   the  idea,   that    the  latter  were 
suffering  the  most  from  the  conflict.      In 
fact,    they    were   finally    obliged    to  fly. 
Every  check  to  I  heir  desires  now  removed 
the  mob  proceeded  to  the   main  object 
of  their  mission.      This  was   to  pillage 
the  hotel   of  General   Church,  immedi- 
ately opposite  my  friend's,  like  so  many 
locusts,  entering   at  all  quarters,  rifling, 
plundering,  burning,  and  not  hesitating 
to  exclaim,  "  If  they   found  the    Gene- 
ral, they    would    kill    him  I"      Luckily 
for  him,   he  effected  his  escape  ;   but    a 
number  of  gentlemen,  who  were  chief- 
ly foreigners,  lost  their  all  by  the  dread- 
ful rapacity  of  the  mob.       They  threw 
furniture,   clothes,    money,   every  thino- 
out  of  the    windovvs  ;  dashed    the    su- 
perb   iTiirrors    and    glasses  to     pieces  ; 
with  the  most  inlatuated   cruelty,  strip- 
ped many  of  the  persons  they  found   in 
the    house    of  the  essential    articles  of 
common   clothing,   scarcely    being  pre- 
vailed   upon   to  spare  them  their  lives. 
Having    consummated    their    triumph, 
they  attacked   the    buildings    wliere  all 
the  public  archives   and  valuable  docu- 
ments of  state  were  preserved.     These 
they  collected    into    the   middle  of  the 
square,  and    forming  them  into   a  huge 
pyramid,  set   tlie    whole    mass  on  fire. 
All  this  while  the  alarm  of  the  numer- 
ous   inhabitants   of  the  square  may  be 
easily  concsived.      The  uucertainty  of 


the  views  of  the  rioters,  and  the  little 
hope  of  the  military  being  able  to  re- 
store tranquillity,  added  to  their  embar- 
rassment. Thev  dared  not  stir  out  for 
fear  of  being  murdered,  and  to  remain 
within  seemed  equally  bad.  As  the 
most  probable  way  of  turning  the  en- 
raged nniUitude,  (from  whom  they  ev- 
ery moment  dreaded  an  attack,)  my 
friend  and  the  other  Englishman  in  his 
hotel  collected  all  their  trunks  and  val- 
uables, and  having  emptied  their  con- 
tents on  the  flour,  indulged  the  hope 
that  the  semblance  ol  submission  might 
be  of  avail.  The  ladies  in  the  house 
then  ren  oved  to  an  inner  apartment,  as 
ren.ote  as  possible  from  danger,  and  the 
sight  of  what  was  going  on.  Their 
policy  v^as  notified  :  witli  the  expirmg 
flaii.es  of  the  consuming  archives  the 
mob  retired.  Tlie  succeeding  night 
was  dreadful:  no  sleep  ;  but  no  attack. 
Monday  passed  tranquilly  :  the  mob 
went  about,  but  commuted  no  exces- 
ses;  several  of  the  leading;  authorities 
of  the  tovvn  thinking  the  whole  but  the 
effect  of  a  popular  feeling  against  Gen- 
eral Church,  were  in  hopes  thai  peace 
and  order  would   be  again  restored. 

My  friend,  however,  determined  to 
leave  a  city  which  was  in  such  an 
unsettled  condition.  Two  days  before 
the  tumults,  he  had  intended  to  sail  by 
the  Neapolitan  packet  to  Naples,  and 
had,  lorlu (lately,  at  that  time  procured 
his  passport  and  passage.  A  young 
Englishman,  who  was  to  have  been  his 
companion,  but  who  forbore,  Irom  neg- 
ligence or  some  other  cause,  to  take  out 
his,  bitterly  repented  his  folly,  and 
wished  to  bribe  somebody  to  make  an 
attempt  to  get  him  one  now  ;  but  no 
one  could  be  found  to  undertake  the 
office.  With  the  hopes,  therelore,  of 
getting  on  board  the  packet,  he  sallied 
out  to  the  water-side  ;  but,  to  his  inex- 
pressible disappointment,  not  a  boat 
could  be  got  hold  of,  and  the  packet 
had  put  to  sea,  to  be  without  tha  reach 
of  the  batteries.  He  returned  to  his 
hotel — his  only  hope  of  relief,  in  suc- 
ceeding tranquillity.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  great  body  of  the  troops  had 
shut  themselves  within  the  barracks, 
and  closed  the  gates,  having  as  yet  tak- 
en no  part  against  the  people  j    but   to 
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the  terror  of  every  one,  on  Tuesday 
morninn;  they  niade  a  sally,  and  com- 
menced an  attack  on  them.  Tlie  peo- 
ple had  evidently  been  aware  of  their 
intention,  lor,  instead  of  tlyuij;:,  thf^y 
resisted,  and  a  regular  action  commen- 
ced. It  raided  lonji  and  bloody  ;  but 
by  degrees  waxing  fainter  in  tLe  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  my  friend's 
residence,  he  deemed  it  his  duty,  at  all 
perils,  to  make  another  attempt  to  get 
his  wile  and  dangiiter  on  board  the 
packet.  He  sent  his  servant  to  one 
quarter,  while  he  went  in  another  di- 
rection. His  own  attempt  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  but  his  servant  had  the  luck  to 
espy  an  English  gentleman  just  leaving 
the  beach,  in  his  boat,  lor  the  same  pur- 
pose. Fie  told  his  tale;  and  on  men- 
tioning that  ladies  were  in  distress,  the 
gallant  man  rowed  back,  and  bade  him 
tell  his  master  be  was  at  his  service.  To 
get  the  ladies  secretly  and  securely  to 
the  boat  was  now  the  point ;  it  was  no 
time  for  compli infants.  Tiiis  they  hap- 
pily effected  by  keeping  close  to  the 
wails  of  the  houses,  under  shelter  of 
the  broad  extending  roofs  ;  though  they 
ran  imminent  danger  twice  or  thrice, 
from  the  crossing  shots  of  the  skirmish- 
ers, pursuing  each  other  from   street  to 

street.      Their  brave  pilot,  Mr.  D , 

was  very  near  losing  his  life  for  his  hu- 
manity; {or,  having  pulled  his  boat 
ashore  to  await  their  coining,  a  flying 
troop  of  vagabonds  rushed  down  upon 


him,  and  mistaking  him  for  an  Italian, 
from  his  dark  complexion,  held  their 
daggers  to  his  throat.  His  presence  of 
miitd  save;)  him.  He  saw  their  mis- 
take, and  as  a  last  resource,  pronoun- 
ced the  word  "  J;;g/ese."  It  was 
enough  ;  the  crowd  re  echoed  it  with 
"  I'ivas"  and  passed  on  their  way. 
iVJy  friend  and  his  [)arty  got  on  board  ; 
they  pushed  off,  atjci  thought  themselves 
secure  from  danger  ;  but  they  perceived, 
with  dread,  the  ramparts  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  populace,  and  men  standing 
at  the  guns  with  tjiatches  in  their  hands. 
Whether  they  omitted  firing  on  them 
for  hunn.anity's  sake,  or  whether  they 
were  not  observed,  is  uncertain  :  they 
reached  ihe  Neapolitan  Irigatein  safety. 
They  found  her  decks  crowded  with 
refugees  of  every  description  : — Prin- 
ces, lawyers,  divines, — in  short,  every 
one  who,  dreading  the  popular  resent- 
ment, had  been  fortunate  enough  to  es- 
cape to  this  vessel.  Among  others,  I 
believe,   was    the    commander-in-chief. 

The    Duchess    of  ,    who    would 

scarcely  have  condescended  a  few  weeks 
belore   to   have    cast      eyes     on     Mrs. 

B ,  was  now  most  humbly  thankful 

for  the  loan  of  a  few  of  the  meanest  ar- 
ticles of  dress.  The  heat  was  very  great, 
and  their  decks  extremely  crowded  ; 
but  every  body  suffered  with  a  good 
grace,  tlianklul  to  Providence  they  had 
escaped  the  horrors  of  a  revolutionary 
banditti. 
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"1^  HAD  not  spent  more  than  a  fort- 
night in  Havana,  when  I  was  seized 
with  the  yellow  fever.  This  disease 
prevails  there,  to  a  great  degree,  during 
summer  and  autumn,  and  makes  dread- 
ful ravages  among  foreigners  of  every 
desciiption.  It  sometimes  attacks  peo- 
ple very  suddenly,  and  almost  without 
any  previous  warning. 

When  first  taken  ill,  I  was  in  a  mer- 
chant's ware-house,  making  inquiries 
about  a  vessel  in  which  I  proposed  go- 
ing to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island.  As  the  owner  was  out,  I  de- 
termined to  wait  until  he  came  home, 


and  accordingly  seated  myself  on  a  bale 
of  goods.  I  gradually  sunk  into  a 
state  of  feverish  torpidity,  during  which 
I  had  an  indistinct  conception  ot  where 
I  was,  but  could  not  rouse  myself,  or 
make  any  resistance  vvhatevei.  At 
last,  I  lost  all  sense  of  external  objects. 
I  dreamed  that  I  went  on  board  the 
vessel  I  had  been  inquiring  about,  and 
that  we  sailed  down  the  harbour  with  a 
fair  wind.  Suddenly,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  I  fell  overboard,  and  sunk  to  a 
considerable  depth.  When  I  regained 
the  surface,  I  saw  the  vessel  a  little  way 
before  me,  and  called  loudly  for  help. 
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but  she  swept  along,  under  a  press  of 
canvass,  and  no  one  in  her  seemed  to 
hear,  or_  pay  the  least  attention  to  my 
cries.  I  looked  behind  me  in  despair, 
to  discover  if  any  boat  was  ap[)roach- 
ing  to  afford  assistance,  but,  to  my  hor- 
ror, saw  the  whole  surface  of  the  har- 
bour covered  with  the  fioating  bodies 
of  dead  seamen  tied  upon  planks.  The 
vessels  around  seemed  deserted,  rotten, 
and  falling  to  pieces,  and  the  most  aw- 
rul  stillness  prevailed  in  every  direction. 
In  my  agonies  I  caught  hold  of  one  of 
the  corpses,  and  seated  myself  upon  it. 
The  limbs  and  muscles  of  the  dead 
man  were  instantaneon.>ly  relaxed — he 
uttered  a  horrible  shout,  burst  the  cords 
that  tied  him,  and  caught  me  firmly  in 
bis  arms.  We  immediately  began  to 
sink,  and  tlie  struggles  I  made  to  extri- 
cate mysi'lf  from  his  grasp  awakened  me. 

I  continued  for  some  time  in  a  state 
of  overpowering  agitation  and  giddi- 
ness; and  on  recovering  a  little,  per- 
ceived that  there  was  no  one  in  the 
warehouse  but  an  old  Spaniard,  to 
whom  I  could  not  explain  my  situation, 
as  he  did  not  understand  a  word  ot 
English.  I  therefore  walked  out,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  iny  way  to  the 
boarding-house  where  I  lodged  ;  but 
my  confusion  was  such,  that  in  spite 
of  all  my  efforts  at  recollection,  I  got 
bewildered,  and  at  the  same  time  so  fa- 
tigued, that  I  was  obliged  to  take  re- 
fuge in  a  coffee-house  near  the  Church 
of  St.  Dotningo. 

Here  I  sat  upon  a  bench,  stunned 
by  the  rattling  of  billiards,  and  unheed- 
ed by  the  crowds  of  Spaniards  that 
bustled  around.  I  knew  that  1  was  at- 
tacked by  the  yellow  fever,  and  I  also 
knew  that  few  of  my  age  or  tempera- 
ment ever  recovered  from  it.  I  was  a 
friendless  stranger  in  a  foreign  land. 
But  the  thoughts  of  ail  this  did  not  de- 
pn^ss  me.  1  felt  as  if  I  could  die  more 
calmly  in  a  country,  and  among  a  peo- 
ple, whose  language  1  did  not  even  un- 
derstand, than  at  home,  in  the  midst  of 
friefids  and  associates.  The  presence 
of  the  latter  would  endear  life,  and  their 
grief  would  embitter  its  termination  ; — 
but  when  every  thing  around  was  re- 
volting, affectionless,  and  gloomy,  the 
world  had  no  bold  upon  the  heart,  and 


could  be  relinquished  without  regret. 
— Though  excessively  weak,  1  immedi- 
ately left  the  colfee-room,  and  soon 
reached  my  lodging-^,  which  fortunately, 
were  not  far  distant  :  and  from  them  I 
was  removed,  by  the  advice  of  a  med- 
ical man,  to  a  sick-hou-e. 

The  establishment  which  is  known 
by  this  name  in  Havana,  reseinbles  a 
private  hospital,  it  being  intended  for 
the  accommodation  of  strangers  and 
foreigners  who  are  seized  with  the  fever, 
and  who  have  no  one  to  take  charge  of 
them  during  their  illness.  The  sick 
person  is  provided  with  an  apartment, 
attendance,  medicines,  and  diet,  and 
may  send  for  any  physician  he  chooses. 
In  summer,  houses  of  this  kind  are 
full  of  Europeans,  who  die  very  sud- 
denly, and  in  great  numbers. 

One  night  during  my  convalescence, 
I  was  disturbed,  after  I  had  gone  to 
bed,  by  repeated  groans  and  the  sound 
of  hard  breathing,  which  proceeded 
from  the  chamber  below  mine.  I  next 
heard  some  person  walking  quickly 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  then  a 
noise  of  a  heavy  body  falling  on  the  floor. 

As  the  people  of  the  house  were  in 
bed,  1  got  up,  that  I  might  inquire  if 
any  one  wanted  assistance,  and  went 
down  to  the  door  of  the  apartment, 
which  was  half  open.  On  looking  in, 
I  saw  a  man  dressed  in  a  bed-gown, 
pacing  hurriedly  about,  and  sometimes 
muttering  a  few  words.  A  lamp  stood 
upon  the  table,  and  when  the  light  fell 
upon  his  countenance,  I  perceived  it  to 
be  much  flushed  and  agitated. 

I  entered  the  room,  saying  I  feared 
he  was  ill,  and  would  call  up  a  nurse  to 
attend  hiin.  "Ay,  ay!"  cried  he,  "all 
a  damned  imposition.  They've  got 
me  here  hard  and  fast,  and  don't  care 
how  it  goes  with  me — But  they  won't 
make  inuch  more  out  of  me,  that's  one 
comfort.  Oh,  sir!  I'm  a  miserable 
man — I  want  to  write  a  letter — I  want 
pen,  ink,  and  paper — A  small  sheet 
will  do." 

"  1  entreat  you  to  return  to  bed," 
said  I  ;  "you  shall  have  all  these  arti- 
cles to-morrow  morning." — ■ 

"  To-morrow  uiorning  !"  cried  he 
with  vehemence.  "  You  don't  know 
what  you're  talking  about.      The  doc- 
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tor  told  rae  to-day — yes  he  did — that 
I  woiilii'iit  live  till  tlieii — May  God 
Almighty  prove  iiini  a  liar!  —  I've  got 
into  a  wrong  port  herw — Why  the  bell 
didn't  we  all  i^o  to  tiie  bottom  last  voy- 
age ! — 'riu>!  IS  a  dreadful    place   to  die 

ill Five  dollars  a  day,"   continued 

he,  rai-in^  his  voiw  ;  "What  con- 
founded siiarks  they  are! — My  hirth 
here  an't  worth  the  tenth  of  that — 
Well,  w  11,  when  I'm  dead  I  hope  my 
corp'^e  will  bring  a  plague  upon  the 
hunse,  and  infect  every  one  that  comes 
near  it — May  every  Spaniard  that 
meets  my  bnnal  in  the  street  drop  down 
dead,  and  be  eternally  damned  ! — I 
was  at  Itamsay's  funeral  the  other  day 
— The  coffin  was  hardly  big  enough  to 
hold  him — and  what  a  burying-place  ? 
— The  coffins  are  piled  above  one  an- 
other, and  their  corners  stick  through 
the  o-round — The  carrion-crows  flew 
about,  as  if  they  were  glad  to  see  us 
io  our  black  clothes — I'll  be  laid  there 
by  and  bye. — Lord  help  me! — But  I 
must  write  that  letter." 

Perceiving  that  it  would  he  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  compose  him.  I  went  up 
to  my  own  room,  and  biouglit  down 
writing  materials.  "  Ay,  that's  right," 
said  he  ;  "  thank  you.  I  must  write  to 
my  wife — Poor  yuiing  creature,  she's  in 
the  Orkneys  now — We  could  live  there 
for  two  weeks  on  the  money  I'm  now 
paying  for  a  day's  board  and  lodging. 
I  will  tell  her  that  I  am  well,  and  com- 
ing home  soon  ;  for  if  she  knew  I  was 
dying,she  would  break  her  heart — Two 
or  three  days  ago  I  hoped  to  have  seen 
her  again,  but  this  infernal  fever  has  ta- 
ken me  aback  with  a  vengeance." 

"  I  suppose  yon  are  master  of  some 
vessel  in  the  port,"  said  I. — 

"  No,  no,  not  master,"  returned  he  ; 
"  my  days  of  being  master  were  over 
Ion"-  asTQ,  though  1  once  commanded  as 
nice  a  sea-boat  as  ever  went  beiore  the 
wind — howsomever,  that's  neither  here 
nor  there  now.  Bui  I'll  tell  you  the 
whole.  About  two  years  since,  1  sail- 
ed a  small  vessel,  and  owned  a  part 
of  her.  Our  trade  lay  chiefly  in  con- 
traband goods  ;  and  well  was  she  fitted 
for  it,  for  nothing  on  the  seas  could 
keep  up  with  her.  Ay,  many  a  time, 
when   chased   by  a  king's  cutter,  we 


thought  it  no  more  than  play,  because 
we  knew  we  could  gei  clear  of  her  the 
moment  we  had  a  mind. 

"  Well,  one  day,  as  we  were  hauling 
out    ot  a   French    port,  a    young   man 
came  alongside  in  a  boat,  and  entreated 
hard   to  be  taken  on  board.      Now,  you 
know   smugglers  never  like  to  take  pas- 
seiigeis  ;    so  I  flatly  refused  to  have  any 
thing  to   do  with    him.       However,  he 
told  a  rigmaroie  story   about   h:s  being 
so    short    of    money,    that    if    he    was 
obliged  to  remain  any  longer  in  France, 
he  would  not   have  enough    to  pay   his 
passage  home,   and  said    I    might    land 
him    in  whatever    British  port    1  chose. 
Well,  I  took  him  on  board,  and  we  set 
sail.      At    first,    things  went   pleasantly 
enough  between  us  ;    for  he  was  a  clev- 
er   young    man,    and    had   a   world   of 
knowledge.       1  used    often    to  talk    to 
him  of  the  Orkney    Islands,   of  which 
I  was   a   native,  and    always    spoke  of 
them  as  partially,  as  every  one  must  do, 
who    has    enjoyed   their   delightful  cli- 
mate,   and    all    the   good  things  which 
they    abundantly   afford.       He    at   last 
began  to  joke  with  me  about  my  fond- 
ness   for    my    native   place,   which,   he 
said,    was  only    fit  for  the  habitation  of 
bears  and    seats.      Now    it's   so  natural 
for  a  man  to  love  his  country,  that  none 
but  a  wretch  would   try  to  put    him  out 
of  conceit   with   it  ;  and    I  should   not 
be    surprised  to  hear  even  one  of   these 
Spaniards  say,  that  this  infernal  hole  of 
a  town  was  the  finest  place  in  the  world. 
"  'SVfW,    this   young  fellow's  raillery 
went  farther   every    day,  and  began    to 
cut   me   to    the    heart.      I   often  tossed 
about  in   my    birth  for  hours  together, 
thinking  on  his  sharp  jokes,    and  wish- 
ing  to  death    that    1  had    the  power  of 
answering  them    with  effect,  and  hand- 
ling him  as  severely  as  he  did  me  ;   for 
he    was  easy  of  speech,  and  had  a  cool 
temper;    but   I  was  not  gifted  in  either 
of  these  ways. 

"  One  day  at  dinner,  when  he  was 
going  on  in  his  usual  style,  I  lost  pa- 
tience altogether,  and  called  him  a  liar, 
and  threw  my  fork  at  his  head.  He 
turned  as  white  as  that  sheet  of  paper 
for  a  moment,  but  soon  rer  overed  him- 
self, and  did  not  offer  to  touch  me.  I 
grew  more  and  more  provoked  j  for  I 
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had  hoped  that  he  woiild  strike  me,  and 
so  give  nie  a  fair  reason  tor  closing  up- 
on him,  and  choaking  him,  or  beating 
his  iite  out.  But  as  1  could  not  do  this 
with  any  show  of  jusiice,  I  ordered 
him  Forward  among  the  seamen,  tor- 
bidding  him,  at  the  same  time,  ever  to 
enter  the  cabin  again. 

"  He  obeyed  so  quietly,  that  my 
mind  quite  misgave  me  about  what 
would  be  the  end  of  the  business  ;  for 
I  knew  he  was  a  lad  of  spirit,  and  nev- 
er would  forgive  the  disgraceful  insult  I 
had  put  upon  him.  That  afternoon  I 
sent  him  his  trunk,  and  he  never  after- 
wards came  farther  aft  than  the  main- 
mast. He  used  to  remain  below  all 
day  ;  but  generally  made  his  appear- 
ance upon  deck  when  it  got  dark,  and 
sat  there  in  deep  thought.  Olten  at 
night,  when  all  were  in  ttieir  births,  ex- 
cept my'^elf  and  the  helmsman,  and 
other  two  hands,  I  have  observed  him 
gazing  stedfastly  upon  me  for  hours 
together.  This  behaviour  would  fill 
my  mind  with  such  fearful  foreboduigs, 
as  kept  me  from  sleeping  when  my 
watch  was  over. 

"  We  got  into  port  after  a  tolerably 
fair  passage.  We  had  scarcely  dropped 
anchor  before  he  cams  to  me,  as  I  stood 
by  the  cabin-door,  and  requested  to 
know  how  n)uch  he  owed  me  for  his 
passage;  adding,  that  I  had  used  him 
very  ill,  since  he  had  never  yet  said 
any  thing  with  the  intention  of  hurting 
my  feelings  in  the  least  degree.  These 
fair  words  threw  roe  off  my  guard  ;  for 
after  having  received  from  him  the  sum 
due  me,  I  foolishly  allowed  him  to  go 
on  shore.  He  went  direct  to  the  Cus- 
tom-house, and  informed  against  me. 
Whether  he  really  knew,  or  only  sus- 
pected, that  T  had  prohibited  articles 
on  board,  the  devil  perhaps  knows  best ; 
but  be  that  as  it  niay,  the  officers  were 
alcng'^ide  in  the  course  of  halt  an  hour. 
The  short  and  the  long  ot  it  was  this — 
botli  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  seized. 

"This  was  a  terrible  blow.  The 
owners  owed  me  a  good  round  sum  of 
money  ;  but  so  far  from  expecting 
them  to  pay  it,  I  felt  convinced  that 
they  woulu  throw  me  into  jail,  whenev- 
er they  got  hold  of  me.  1  had  sealed 
my  wife  on  a  small  place    in  the  Ork- 


neys. Part  of  its  price  was  paid,  and 
the  remainder  had  now  become  due  ; 
but  the  seizure  of  the  vessel  at  once 
deprived  me  of  those  means  of  making 
up  the  sum  that  I  had  counted  upon. 
It  was  some  time  before  I  quite  knew 
the  terribleness  of  my  misfortune  ;  but 
at  last  it  burst  upon  me  like  a  hurricane 
— assailing  me  first  in  one  quarter,  and 
then  in  another. 

"At  night  I  wandered  about  the 
streets,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  It 
was  dark,  and  rained,  and  blew  hard  ; 
but  I  did  not  miud  the  weather.  In 
passing  a  door,  where  there  was  a  light, 
?  saw  the  young  tnan  who  had  betrayed 
me,  walking  along  the  opposite  side  of 
the  way.  I  followed  him,  and  many  a 
time  could  have  knocked  him  over, 
without  being  seen  by  any  one  ;  but  1 
desisted,  for  I  had  not  resolved  upon 
what  sort  of  revenge  I  was  to  take.  Re- 
venge I  was  determined  to  have,  and 
that  very  night  loo.  At  last  he  went 
along  the  pier — I  looked  round  a  mo- 
ment— every  thing  seemed  quiet — t 
slipped  behind  him,  and  pushed  him 
over.  The  tide  was  just  coming  in, 
and  the  dashing  of  the  sea,  and  the 
noise  of  the  wind,  drowned  his  cries, 
if  he  uttered  any.  I  heard  him  plunge 
— that  was  enough  for  ine. 

"  That  night  I  slept  at  a  mean  tav- 
ern. I  did  not  sleep.  I  lay  in  bed, 
repenting  that  I  had  taken  such  a  poor 
revenge.  He  has  only  been  choaked 
with  water,  thought  I,  and  the  like  hap- 
pens to  many  an  honest  seaman. 

"Next  morning,  on  going  to  my 
window,  which  looked  to  the  harbour, 
I  observed  a  great  crowd  of  people 
gathered  round  something,  but  could 
not  see  what  it  was  for  their  heads.  I 
grew  quite  dizzy,  and  began  to  tremble 
all  over.  They  soon  began  to  move 
along  the  street  beiow  ine.  I  ran  back 
fioni  the  window,  and  then  to  it  again, 
four  or  five  times,  impelled  by  a  dread- 
ful curiosity,  which  1  leared  equally  to 
resist,  and  to  yield  to.  However,  1 
got  a  glimpse  as  they  passed  along. 
His  head  was  sadly  mangled  ;  but  I 
didn't  do  that,  you  know. 

"  I  wag  well  convinced,  that  my  on- 
ly safety  lay  in  making  off  as  fast  as 
possible  j  and   I   embarked   that  very 
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day  in  a  sloop  bound  for  llie  north  of  you  think,  because  I  pushed  a  devil  io- 
Scotland.  We  had  a  most  baffling  to  the  sea,  i  have  no  mercy  about  me 
time  of  it,  and  it  appeared  doulily  so  to  at  all.  Revenge  ia  sweet,  you  know, 
me,  because  I  was  coniiaually  tliiiikiiig  I  like  to  give  every  man  his  own  again, 
what  terrible  tniings  I  would  bring  to  be  it  good  or  evil  ;  but  I  would  not 
my  wife  and  children,  and  how  desti-  harm  a  Uy,  if  it  had  not  injured  me. 
lute  we  would  all  be.  I  don't  want  to  kill  my   wife.      I    dare 

"  FrOiD  the  sloop,  I  went  on  board  say,  poor  girl,  her  siepmother  makes 
another  ves'^ei,  which  carried  me  to  that  things  go  hard  enough  with  her  alrea- 
pari  of  the  Orkneys,  where  my  family  dy.  I  will  tell  her  lain  very  well,  and 
were.  Notwithstanding  the  dark  weight  the  hope  of  seeing  me  again  will  keep 
that  lay  upon  my  mind,  I  lelt  a  plea-  alive  her  spirits.  You  had  better  go 
santness  of  heart,  when  I  saw  my  native  away  now — I'll  write  best  alone." 
place  again.  It  almost  set  n)e  a  crying,  After  in  vain  endeavouring  to  per- 
and  I  tho.ight  more  of  my  country  than  suade  him  to  defer  his  purpose  till 
ever,  when  1  reHecled  upon  what  I  had  morning,  1  returned  to  my  oun  apart- 
brought  myself  10,  by  standing  up  in  its  ment. 
defence.  My  first  thought,  when    I  awakened 

"  I  soon  broke  the  disastrous  intelli-  next  day,    was    about  this  uiiforlnnate 

gence  to  my   wife.      As  we  were  in  ab-  seaman,   and  I    called  up  a  negro  man, 

solute  poverty,     I  found  it  necessary   to  who   belonged   to   the   house,   and    in- 

ask  relief  from  my  father-in-law.      This  quired  if  he  was  still  in  lite, 
was  a  trying  business,  for  he  was  a  hard         "'No,"    returned   the    negro,    "he's 

tyrannical  man,  and    had  just  married  a  dead — dead    sure    enough  :     I've  just 

second  wife  ;   however,  after  a   deal  of  come   from  telling    them    to    make    his 

parleying    and    abuse,   be  consented  to  cofiin.      The  coffin-makers   like  to   see 

take   my   family   into    his   own    house,  me — I    go    to   them    otten,    for    while 

provided  they  would    make  themselves  massas  die   very  fast   now.     They  die 

useful.      As    for   me,    he   said,  I    must  so  soon,  that  my  massa  can't  make  any 

shiit  for  myself.     By  his  recommenda-  thing  oi    them.     If  they  would  all  get 

lion,    I   soon   got   a    birth  on    board   a  better,  and  stay  long  like  you,   it  would 

small    vessel     hound    for  New     York,  answer  very   tine."       I  asked    at    what 

From  that  jiort,  I  sailed  in  a  ship  to  this  hour  he  died. 

here  Havana.  A  mercantile  house  "  Me  no  know  that,"  answered  the 
lately  offered  me  the  charge  of  a  vessel,  negro.  "  NoHody  was  beside  him; 
destined  tor  a  very  unhealthy  part  of  but  it  could  not  be  long  time  since,  for 
the  West  Indies,  which  I  immediately  I  heard  him  fighting  hard  with  death, 
accepted,  for  I  knew  1  could  make  a  and  wished  him' far  enough,  for  break- 
good  voyage  of  it.     But  this  accursed  ing  my  sleep.     I  found  him   quite  stifT 


fever  has  moored  me  fast,  and  death 
will  soon  make  all  things  square.  Now 
I  have  told  yon  all  this  black  story  ;  I 
would  rather  the  whole  world  should 
know  it,  than  that  I  should  die.  Is  there 
no  help  ?  Is  there  no  power  in  physic  ? 
— Oh,  it  Would  be  nothing  to  founder 
at  sea  ! — Nothing  compared  with  dying 
in  this  gloomy    deliberate  way.      But  I 


this  niOrning,  with  a  sheet  of  paper 
held  so  strong  in  his  hand,  that  I  had 
some  ado  to  pull  it  out.  He  be  buried 
this  afternoon  ;  but  we  no  know  where 
bis  friends  are  ;  so  niassa  will  just  take 
him  out  to  the  grave  in  a  volant  alone 
l)y  himself." 

Early  next  morning,  the  superinten- 
tendant  of   the   house   came     into    my 


must  begin  writing,  only  I'm  afraid  I'll     room,  and  informed  me  that  a  sick  gen- 


not  be  able  to    make  out   a  connected 
letter." 

"  If  yon  insist  upon  writing  to  your 
wife,"  said  I,  "  let  me  persuade  you  to 
tell  her  truly  in  what  state  you  are." 


tleman  below  wished  anxiously  to  speak 
with  me.  1  immediately  accompanied 
him  to  the  apartment  of  the  stranger, 
who  took  no  notice  of  us  when  we  en- 
tered, for  he  had   sunk    into   a  sort  of 


"  Nonsense,    noiisense,"    cried     he,     lethargic  slumber.     His  face  was  deadly 
"  I'm  not  such  a  wretch.     I  suppose    pale,  and  the   sharpness  of  bis  features 
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indicated  approaching  death.  My  at- 
tendant having  roused  him,  and  men- 
tioned the  cause  of  my  visit,  left  us  to- 
gether. 

"  1  am  informed,"  said  he,  endeav- 
ouring to  raise  himself  up  in  his  bed, 
"  that  you  are  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  I  wish  to  asii  one  question, 
which,  lor  the  sake  of  a  dying  man,  I 
conjure  to  answer  truly — is  the  fever 
under  wliich  I  now  labour  infectious  ?" 

"Assuredly  not,"  returned  I ;  "I 
never  supposed  it  to  be  so." 

"Thank  God!"  exclaimed  he; 
"  then  I  shall  yet  enjoy  a  few  moments 
of  comfort  before  I  die.  What  a  re- 
lief this   information  is  !      Poor  JMaria, 

you  will  still" Here  he  shook  with 

agitation,  and  tears  began  to  roll  down 
his  cheeks. 

"  I  owe  you  an  explanation  of  this 
behaviour,"  said  he,  recovering  himself 
a  little;  "since  you  have  removed  an 
uncertainty  which  has  hitherto  increas- 
ed the  disquiets  of  my  deathbed.  I 
arrived  here  a  few  days  ago,  from  Bal- 
timore. I  intended  to  have  commen- 
ced business  in  this  town  as  a  merchant, 
and  accordingly  brought  along  vvith  me 
a  daughter — an  only  daughter.  Being 
atacked  with  the  fever  almost  imr.iedi- 
ately,  I  was  conveyed  to  this  house,  for 
I  had  not  provided  any  place  of  my 
own.  My  daughter  Hves  at  present 
with  an  American  lady.  She  has  come 
to  see  me  twice,  pgainst  my  express 
commands  ;  and  I  have  ever  since  been 
full  of  terror,  lest  she  should  have  re- 
ceived infection  in  the  course  of  her 
visits.  But  you  tell  me  thiscanoot  be; 
— trusting  in  such  an  assurance,  I  will 
send  for  her — thai  I  may  see  her  again 
before  I  die." 

"  That  you  can  do  without  risk," 
said  I  ;  "  but  are  you  not  too  ready  to 
yield  to  desponding  thoughts  ?" 

"  No,  no,  no,  I  leel  sometiiing  here," 
returned  he,  laymg'  his  hand  on  his 
breast ;  "  I  know  it  is — it  must  be 
death.  Oh,  that  the  Almighty  would 
yet  grant  me  a  little  time!  I  do  not 
ask  it  for  my  own  sake,  but  tor  hers. — 
'Tis  hard  to  be  defiied,  since  there  is 
no  selfishness  in  my  petiiioo  ; — but  per- 
haps I'm    mistaken.     Oh    beware  how 
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you  contract  any   ties   that   will   bind 
your    heart  to  this  earth; — our  parting 

is  severe  enough  without  them." 

He  turned  his  face  from  me.  In  a 
little  time  I  addressed  him,  but  receiv- 
ed no  reply — tor  he  was  dead. 

One  afternoon,  while  taking  my  us- 
ual walk  round  the  court,  my  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  persons 
speaking  in  a  tone  of  altercation  and 
entreaty.  In  a  little  time,  the  snperin- 
tendant  of  the  house  looked  from  the 
door  of  one  of  the  apartments,  and 
asked  me  to  come  in. 

On  entering,  I  perceived  a  young 
man,  seated  on  a  bed,  lialf-dressed,  and 
in  the  act  of  putting  on  the  remainder 
of  his  clothe*.  He  was  much  emacia- 
ted, and  so  weak,  that  he  trembled  ex- 
cessively ;  but  his  manner  evinced  a 
degree  of  resolution  and  impatience, 
which  seemed  to  supply  the  place  of 
strength.  A  mulatto  woman  stood 
looking  at  him  with  an  expression  of 
astonishment  and  unconcern. 

"  No  person  in  his  senses  would 
think  of  leaving  my  house,  when  in 
such  a  stale,"  said  the  superintendant 
to  me. 

I  inquired  if  the  young  man  was 
not  delirious.  He  overheard  me,  and 
called  out  fiercely,  "  No,  sir,  I  am  not 
delirious — I  know  what  I'm  about, 
and  am  determined  to  do  as  I  please. 
I  have  given  reasons  for  my  conduct 
already." 

"  Rather  strange  ones,  though,"  said 
the  superintendant  to  me. — "  This 
morning;  he  asked  how  much  he  owed 
me  for  the  time  he  had  been  in  this 
house. — When  I  satisfied  him  on  thia 
point,  he  said  he  must  go  away,  'as  he 
had  scarcely  money  enough  to  pay 
what   was  already  due  ;   now  I've  just 

been  telling  hiuk" "  Say  no  more," 

interrupted  the  young  man  ;  "  I  will 
not  contract  debts,  when  I  have  no  pos- 
sible means  o«  payingthem.  A  friend  of 
mine  has  a  ship  in  the  harbour — I  will 
go  on  board  of  her,  and  die  there." 

"  Why,  it's  not  worth  while  moT- 
ing,"  said  the  mulatto  worr^an,  ''for  the 
doctor  told  me  you  could  not  live  two 
days.  My  master  won't  mind  the  ex- 
pence  of  keeping  you  that  time,  if  you 
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can  secure  him  against  the  charges  of 
your  funeral." 

"  Peace,"  rried  the  siiperintendant ; 
"Sir,  I  entreat  you  to  remain  here  for 
mysHke,  if  yon  will  not  for  your  own. 
The  credit  of  this  house  would  be 
injured,  if  any  sick  person  left  it  before 
he  had  perfectly  recovered." 

"  I  am  of  that  opinion  too,"  said  I 
to  the  young  man  ;  "  but  you  shall 
never  be  under  of)ligations  you  cannot 
cancel,  while  it  is  in  my  power  to  assist 
you.  Allow  me  to  offer  n'.y  services 
in  extricating  you  from  your  difhcul- 
ties." 

The  superintendant  and  nurse,  per- 
ceiving that  he  luid  abandoned  h-s  in- 
tention of  immediately  removing,  left 
the  room,  and  I  again  asked  if  I  could 
be  useful  to  him  in  any  way. 

"  A  tew  days  ago,"  said  he,  "  your 
generous  offers  would  have  proved  val- 
uable beyond  all  description  ;  and  I 
would  instantly  have  accepted  of  them. 
But  now  they  are  of  no  avail,  unless 
they  could  be  made  the  means  ot  pur- 
chasing life.  Were  that  granted  me,  I 
would  soon  have  it  in  my  power  to 
step  into  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  hap- 
piness. But  I  will  tell  you  my  unfor- 
tunate story. 

"  I  arrived  in  this  town  about  three 
weeks  ago,  from  Philadelphia,  where  I 
have  hitherto  resided.  I  was  bred  to 
mercantile  business  ;  but  as,  owing  to 
the  depressed  state  of  commerce  that 
has  lately  existed  throughout  America, 
I  could  not  procure  either  a  situation, 
or  ariy  employment,  I  spent  my  time  in 
idleness,  and  at  last  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  lady,  who  also  became  attached 
to  »\e.  We  wasted  away  our  hours  in 
each  others  company,  without  ever 
thinkingsenously  of  the  future.  When 
my  destitute  state  happened  to  force  it- 
self upon  my  mind,  1  smothered  the 
recollection  of  it,  by  building  castles 
in  the  air,  and  trying  to  believe  that 
some  piece  of  good  fortune  awaited  me. 

"  Flowever,  I  was  eventually  roused 
to  exertion,  by  the  deuth  of  my  dear 
one's  mother.  In  consequence  of  this 
event,  she  was  obliged  to  leave  Pnla- 
delphia,  and  rnsule  with  a  rich  brother, 
who  lived  in  the  country.  We  had  no 
longer  any  opportunity  of  seeing  each 


other  ;  and  the  distress  I  suffered  on 
this  account,  and  the  thoughts  of  the 
misery  which  my  supineness  would  be 
the  means  of  inflicting  upon  her,  made 
me  determine  to  push  my  fortune  some- 
where abroad.  As  I  understood  some 
Sj)anish,  and  could  procure  a  few  let- 
ters ol  recommendation  to  persons  in 
Havana,  I  soon  decided  upon  coining 
here. 

"  When  I  arrived,  T  hastened  to 
call  upon  those  people  to  whom  1  had 
introductions.  They  received  me  po- 
litely enough,  and  promised  to  forward 
my  views  as  much  as  possible,  at  the 
same  time  encouraging  me  with  flatter- 
ing hope?.  My  finance?  were  low  when 
I  reactied  this  city,  and  the  brilliant 
prospects  in  which  1  foolishly  indulged, 
did  not  lend  to  make  me  economical. 
At  last,  I  began  to  perceive  the  necessi- 
ty of  limiting  ttiy  expences,  and  retired 
to  obscure  lodgings,  where  I  lived  in  the 
narrowest  manner  possible. 

"  I  had  made  several  agreeable  ac- 
quaintances, though  the  sus|)ense  and 
anxiety  1  suffered,  made  me  indifferent 
about  having  much  intercourse  with 
them.  However,  there  was  a  young 
Spaniard,  for  whom  I  felt  a  particular 
regard.  One  evening,  he  called  at  my 
rooms,  and  requested  me  to  accompany 
him  to  his  aunt's,  that  he  might  intro- 
duce me  to  some  of  his  countryvvomen. 
We  went  and  took  coffee  with  the  ladies, 
and  it  being  a  festival  ol  the  church,  it 
was  agreed  that  we  sliould  go  to  the 
public  ball,  that  takes  place  on  such 
occasions. — It  was  late  when  we  left 
the  ball-room,  and  my  friend  and  I  ac- 
companied the  ladies  home.  Contrary 
to  my  expectation,  they  requested  us  to 
enter  the  house,  and  pressed  the  matter 
so  strongly  that  we  complied.  We  had 
not  sal  long, when  cards  were  proposed  ; 
but  I  took  alarm  at  this,  being  well  a- 
ware  of  the  expertness  of  the  Spaniards 
in  paying  games  ol  chance,  and  of  my 
own  inability  to  cope  with  them,  on  ac- 
count of  my  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  their  language.  I  theretore  pro- 
tested against  remaining  any  longer,  but 
without  avail,  for  my  triend  and  the  la- 
dies op|)OS(^d  every  thing  I  said.  I 
would  have  dep;irted  notwithstanding 
all  this,  but  1   did  not   know  the  way 
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home,  and  feared  to  risk  my    life    by  from  the  coffee-honse  boolcs  that  a  ves- 

waiideriiig  alone  through  the  streets  of  sel  had  just  cleared  out  lur  New\ork, 

Havana  at  midnight.  I  immediately  went  on    board    ot    her, 

"  We  accordingly  sat  down  to  cards,  and   agreed  with  the  captain  for  a  pas- 

and  I  lost  so  fast  that  I  began   to  have  sage,  which  was  to   cost  me  nearly   the 

suspicions  of  unfair  play.      I  was  soon  whole  sum  I  had  m  my  possession, 
slripi-ed  of  all  the  money  1    had  about         "  On    my  return  home,  after  having 

me,  but  my  friend  offered' to  be  security  made    these  arrangements,   I  suddenly 

for  whatever  the  ladies  should  win  from  recollected  that  the  young  Spaniard  had 

me.   Wlien  F  liad  lost  to  a  large  amount,  a  bill  upon  me  forsuthan  amount,  that, 

we  rose  and  took  leave,  but  not    before  if  I  paid   him,    it  would  be    impossible 

some  warm  words  that  passed  between  for  me  to  go  to  New  York.     The  ago- 

us,  made  me  give  him,  in  disdain,a  prom-  nies  I  felt,  on  recalling  this  circumstance, 

issory  note  tor  the  sum  I  had  borrowed,  vvere  succeeded  by  a  severe  struggle  be- 

"  Next  morning,  my  reflections  were  tween  love  and  honour.  It  I  lett  Ha- 
noi ol  the  most  agreeable  kind,  for  my  vana,  without  dir-chnrging  my  debt,  my 
finances  could  ill  support  the  encroach-  unprincipled  associate  would  proclaim 
ments  which  the  preceding  night's  p'ay  and  prove  me  a  villain  and  a  fugitive  ; 
had  made  upon  them.  Alter  breakfast,  but  if  I  remained  and  answered  his  de- 
I  went  to  the  coffee-house,  and  there  mands,  I  would  not  have  it  in  my  pow- 
met  a  gentleman  whom  I  had  seen  at  er  to  sail  for  the  United  States,  until  I 
the  ball.  He  inquired  in  a  very  signifi-  received  remittances  from  my  iriendg 
cant  manner  for  the  ladies  I  had  escort-  there  ;  and  I  knew  that  I  could  hon- 
ed there.  On  my  requesting  an  expla-  ourably  discharge  the  bond  I  had  given, 
nation,  he  informed  me  that  they  were  by  sending  him  the  sum  when  1  reach- 
women  of  no   reputation,  and  that   the  ^'^  Philadelphia. 

young    Spaniard,  whom  I    called     my         "  You  may  easily   suppose  how  this 

friend,  was  employed  by  them  to  entrap  conflict  ended.      I  went  on    board   the 

strangers,   and  bring   his  dupes  to  their  vessel,  which  was  to  sail  that  atternoon, 

house,  that  they  might  have  an  opportu-  and  endeavoured  to    find  a  justificatioa 

nity  of  cheating  them  at  cards,  or  obtain-  of  my  conduct,  in  the  reflection,  that  al- 

ing  money  from  them  in  a  more   been-  most  no    person    in  similar  circumstan- 

tious  way.      This  information  wounded  ces  would  have  acted   otherwise.      The 

my  pnde  as  deeply  as  my  losses  at  cards  thoughts  of  the  happiness  that  awaited 

had  drained  my  purse ;   and  I  could  not  me,  had   little   effect   in   shortening  the 

but    bitterly   re[)ent    tliat  I  had  given  a  the  hours  that  were  to  elapse  beiore  we 

promissory  note  to  one  who  so  little  de-  set  sail.      At   last,  to  my  great  joy,  the 

served   my    confidence.      However,  as  seamen  began  to  heave  up   the   anchor, 

things  could  not  be  retrieved,  I  endeav-  I  sat  in  the  cabin,  counting  the  turns  of 

cured  to  forget  my  misfortunes, and  went  the  windlass,  and   inhaling  with  delight 

to    the   po->t-office    to    inquire  if  there  the  favourable  breeze  that  blew  througU 

were    any    letter    for  me.      I   got  one,  the  windows. 

which  1  knew  from  the  superscription  to  "  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  cap- 
be  from  my  beloved.  She  informed  tain  called  me  upon  deck.  When  I 
me,  that  her  brother  having  died  sud-  got  there,  I  saw  the  custom-house  boat 
deidy,  had  left  her  thirty  thousand  dol-  lying  alongside,  and  the  harbour-mas- 
lars,  and  concluded  by  requesting,  that  ter,  who  stood  in  her,  immediately  de- 
I  would  return  to  Philadelphia  imme-  manded  my  passport. — I  attempted  to 
diately,  as  her  fortune  and  herself  were  answer,  but  my  alarm  was  such,  that  I 
now  at  my  disposal.  could    not  speak.      He  then    addressed 

"  The  perusal  of  this  letter  made  me  nie  in  English,  and  I  so  far  recovered 
tremble  with  joy.  Every  thing  around  myself  as  to  tell  him,  that  I  had  no 
me  seemed  delightful,  and  1  even  began  passport,  being  ignorant  that  such  a 
to  regard,  with  some  degree  ofcompla-  thing  was  necessary.  "\ou  must  re- 
cency, my  perfidious  companion,  and  turn  ashore  then,"  said  he,  "  I  must  do 
his  female  associates.     Having  learned  my  duty."     I  pleaded  against  this,  but 
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it  was  all  in  vain.  He  probably  con- 
sidered my  agitation  and  distress  as 
proofs  of  guilt  and  terror,  and  the  cap- 
tain himself  seeiiu'd  anxious  to  gv  t  rid 
of  me.  My  trunks  bein^  lowered  into 
the  boat,  I  was  obliged  to  follow,  and 
and  the  harljoiir-master  ordered  his  men 
to  row  to  the  uiiarf. 

"  ()(i  reac-liiiig  it,  we  found  a  crowd 
of  people  talking  together,  and  aniong 
them  I  recognized  the  young  Si)aniard. 
He  was  telling  the  others,  iu  Spanish. 
what  a  villain  I  was,  and  how  I  had 
attempted  to  run  away  without  paying 
my  debts.  As  the  harbour-master  had 
no  accugation  against  me,  he  merely 
bade  his  men  put  my  trunks  on  the 
wharf,  and  went  away.  When  my 
treacherous  associate  perceived  this,  he  . 
advanced  towards  me,  and  alter  using 
very  insulting  language,  demanded  jjny- 
ment  of  his  note.  My  feelings  were  at 
that  time  too  deep  to  shew  themselves 
externally.  I  opened  niy  portmanteau, 
and  counted  out  the  sum  into  his  hands, 
and  having  called  a  voUnito,  drove  to  the 
lodgings  which  I  had  formerly  occupied. 

"  At  first,  the  violence  of  my  resent- 
ment against  the  author  of  my  calam- 
ities in  some  degree  pre\ented  the  inva- 
sions of  grief  ;  and  the  cruel  exposure 
of  my  conduct,  which  he  had  made  to 
persons  wlio  were  ignorant  of  my  pe- 
culiar situation,  and  who  vvould  of 
course  put  the  worst  constructions  upon 


every  thing,  stung  me  even  more  than 
the  disappointment  I  had  suffered. 

"  Next  mornino-  I  made  inquiry  at 
the  coffee-hoiise,  and  at  several  other 
places,  i(  any  vessf-l  uassoott  exj.ected 
to  <ii\\  for  the  United  Siaies,  and  learn- 
ed that  there  vvould  be  one  in  less  than 
a  week.  My  next  business  was  to 
raise  inoney  to  pay  my  pa^sage.  I 
tried  various  plans  without  success,  till 
at  last,  overcome  with  taiigue  and  mis- 
ery. I  tell  sick,  ar  d  having  no  one  to 
attend  me  at  my  lodgings,  was  convey- 
ed to  this  hoii.-e  of  disease.  I  am 
aware,  that  death  will  soon  put  a  period 
to  my  agonizing  regrets,  but  you  may 
well  suppose,  that  I  am  little  prepared 
to  meet  it  ;  for  the  happiness,  which 
the  fatal  incidents  just  related  liave  he- 
reft  me  of,  appears  to  grow  more  and 
more  desirabie  as  life  ebbs  away,  and  I 
would  preler  the  possession  ot  her, 
whom  I  shall  never  see  again,  to  an  as- 
surance that  I  shcnild  hencelor'h  abide 
in   the  company  of  bles-ed  angels." 

My  health  being  now  re-estaV'lished, 
I  left  the  ?ick-house  the  following  day. 
However,  previous  to  my  depaiture,  I 
was  inforiried  of  the  death  of  this 
yotmg  American,  and  could  not  but  re- 
flect, with  gratitude,  upon  my  preserva- 
tion (rom  the  fatal  effects  of  a  pestilence 
which  daily  made  so  tnany  persons  its 
victims. 


(London  Magazine,  June.) 
SEJ-ECTIOX    OF    IRISH    MELODIES. 


BT    THOMAS    MOORE. 


^P'HE  eightli,  and,  we  fear,  the  last  there  is  prefixed  to  this  number  a  gen- 
number  of  the  Irish  Melodies,  by  eral  and  final  dedication  of  the  entire 
the  union  of  whose  music  to  his  bean-  work  to  the  nobility,  and  gentry  of 
tiful  verse,  Mr.  Moore  has  laid  his  Ireland,  which  really  looks  as  if  it  was 
country  under  such  infinite  obiig:itioii-,  brought  to  its  termination  in  good  ear- 
has  ju>t  issued  from  the  press.  When,  nest.  Why  this  should  be  so,  is  not 
in  a  fortner  portion  of  the  work,  the  for  us  to  say.  Tlie  poet  is  still,  and 
poet  bade  "  farewell  to  h.is  harp,"  with  long  may  he  continue  so,  in  full  pos- 
all  respect  for  him,  we  doubted  his  sin-  session  of  his  fine  faculties  ;  and  the 
cerity.  "At  lover's  perjuries  they  sav  wild  mountains  and  valleys  of  his 
Jove  laughs." — At  poet's  lapses,  then,  country  are  still  rich  in  most  melodious 
why  should  mortals  be  too  serious?  airs,  which  have  escaped  the  accompan- 
In  this  case  it  is  impossible,  because  iments  of  Mr.  Bishop.  Whether, 
the  delinquent  has  the  double  justifica-  however,  this  is  to  be  the  last  sound  of 
tioo  of  love   and   poetry.       However,  the  Irish  harp,  or   whether  it  will  pro- 
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duce  another  dulcet  echo,  its  mtisio  has 
certainly  established,  for  Ireland,  a  high 
name  in  vocal  science,  and  the  verse  to 
which  it  has  been  "  married"  places  its 
author  amongst  the  very  first  lyric  poets 
of  any  age  or  nation — even  by  the  side 
of  Horace  and  Anacreon.  Beantiful 
as  are  many  parts  of  his  Laila  Rookh, 
and  exquisite  as  we  admit  many  of  his 
epistles  from  America  to  be,  it  is  to  his 
songs  that  Moore  must  trnst  for  immor- 
tality, and  immortal  he  must  be  as  long 
as  English  ladies  can  love,  ox  Irisii  gen- 
tlemen can  drink,  which,  we  take  it, is  as 
much  of  immortality  as  any  modern 
bard  can  consider  himself  equitably  en- 
titled to.  The  lyrist  has,  indeed,  in 
this  respect,  a  great  advantage  over  the 
brotherhood  of  Parnassus.  The  heart 
of  every  one  takes  its  season  of  benev- 
olence, and  grows  tired  of  satire — the 
the  mind  will  not  for  ever  chill  itself 
within  the  shade  of  ethics,  and  neither 
heart  nor  mind  can  sustain  eternally  the 
horrors  or  the  heiglits  of  the  epic  as- 
pirant. But  the  lyrist  strays  carelessly 
along  the  verges  of  the  mountain. — 
The  echoes  vvhicli  he  awakens,  if  not 
loud,  are  sweet  ;  and  the  chords  with 
which  he  produces  them  are  heart-strings. 
He  identifii's  himself  with  the  passions 
of  youtli — he  associates  himself  with 
the  pleasures  of  manhood — he  sighs 
melodious  comfort  in  the  bower — he 
sings  most  mirthful  logic  over  the  bot- 
tle— he  resounds  and  sweetens  (lie  mu- 
sic of  the  chase  ;  and  whether  widi 
young  or  old — in  bowers,  or  copses,  or 
banquets — sighing  witli  lovers,  or  ca- 
rousing with  Bacchanals,  he  entangles 
himself  with  therichestthreads  of  ourex- 
istence — he  is  determined,  at  all  events, 
to  have  a  garland  ;  and,  when  the  sea- 
son of  the  flowers  is  past,  he  jovially 
awaits  its  return,  clustering  his  brows 
with  the  fruitage  of  the  vineyard.  In 
this  last  department,  indeed,  Moore  has 
one  living  rival  in  the  patriarch  poison 
of  Captain  Morris;  but  he  has  only 
one — there  is  no  one  else  similis  avt 
secu^ndus.  It  is  nodi-^paragement  to  any 
one  to  ailmit  Morris  to  a  convivial  com- 
petition. Bacchus  in  his  wildest,  merri- 
est, and  most  classical  moods,  has  not  a 
more  inspired  idolater  than  the  vir-teran 
laureate  of  the  vintage — the  snows   of 


eighty  winters  have  not  withered  a  leaf 
of  his  laurels,  and  even  Mont  Blanc's 
"diadem"  might  melt  in  the  sunshine 
of  his  perennial  imagination.  '  That 
time  flies  fast,  the  poet  sings,^'  and  '  That 
I  think's  a  reason  lair  to  till  my  glass 
again,'  will  remain  thestandaid  justifi- 
cations of  every  reveller  who  can  blend 
wine,  and  wit,  and  music  togetlier,  as 
long  as  the  ivied  god  retains  a  single 
votary  to  hiccough  over  his  orgies.  Of 
course  when  we  speak  of  tlse  songs  of 
Captain  Morris,  we  speak  only  of  those 
which  he  composed  before  the  second 
bottle, — of  those  which  age  may  hear 
without  a  blush,  and  to  which  youth 
may  listen  without  any  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences. As  the  lyrist  of  love,  how- 
ever, Moore  stands  alone  and  unrival- 
led. Anacreon  might  rise  from  his 
grave  to  hear  him,  and  Lalage  herself, 
wliether  "  dulce  ridens,"  or  "  dulce  lo- 
quens,"  might  forget  for  him,  for  a 
moment,  even  the  nightingale  of  Italy. 
Of  the  songs  contained  in  the  pre- 
sent number,  the  one  composed  in  me- 
mory of  Mr.  Graltan  is  the  most  ela- 
borate, if  not  the  happiest.  But  it  is 
scarcely  fair  to  consider  it  altogether  as 
a  song,  because  a  note  informs  us  that 
only  tlie  first  two  verses  are  intended  to 
be  sung.  It  is  a  poem,  which  the 
heart  aided  the  head  in  dictating,  and 
its  subject  well  deserves  the  celebration. 
The  first  patriot  of  any  country  is  wor- 
thy the  commemoration  of  its  first  poet. 
It  is  set  to  a  mournful  but  spirited 
air,  called   Mucfurlane''s  Lamentation. 

Slial!  tlie  liarp  ilien  be  silent,  when  he,  \\\\o  first  gave 
To  GUI'  country  a  name,  is  withdrawn  from  all  eyes  ? 

Shall  a  minstrel  of  Erin  stand  mute  by  the  grave, 
Wliere  the  iirit— where  the  lastof  her  patriots  lies  ? 

No— faint  tho'  the  death-song  may  fall  from  his  lips. 
Though  his  harp,  like  his  soul,  may  witli  shadows 
be  erost, 
Yet,  yet  shall  it  sound,  'mid  n  nalion's  eclipse, 
And  proclaim  to  the  world  what  a  star  hath  been 
lost  I 

What  a  union  of  all  the  affections  and  powers. 
By  which  life  is  exalted,  enibellish'd,  refin'd. 

Was  embraced  in  that  spirit— whose  centre  was  ours, 
While  its  migl.'ty  circumference  circled  mankind. 

Oh,  who  that  loves  Erin— or  who  that  can  see 
Throug;Ii  the  waste  of  her  annals,  that  epoch  sub- 
lime— 

Like  a  pyramid,  rais'd  in  tlie  desert— where  be 
And  his  glory  stand  out  to  the  eyes  of  all  time  ,' 
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That  one  lucid  intPrval,  snatcli'U  from  the  gloom 
And  themadnpss  of  sgc's,  whn«,fillM  with  his  sou!, 

A  nation  oVi-ltap'd  the  dark  bounds  of  her  doom. 
And,  for  one  sacred  instant,  touch'd  Libertj 's  goal ! 

Who  that  ever  hath  heard  him— hath  drank  at  the 
source 
Of  that  wonderful  eloquence, all  Erin's  own. 
In  whose  high-thoughted  dar.ng,  the  fire,  and  the 
force. 
And    the    yet    ujitam'd   spring  of  lier  spirit  are 
shown — 

An  eloquence,  rich — wheresoever  its  wave 

Wandcr'd  free  and  triumphant — with    thoughts 
that  shone  through, 

As  clear  as  the  brook's  "  stone  of  lustre,"  and  gave, 
With  the  flash  of  the  gem,  its  solidity  too. 

Who,  that  ever  approach'd  him,  when, free  from  the 
crowd. 
In  a  home  full  of  love,  he  delighted  to  tread 
'Mong  the  trees  which  a  nation  had  giv'n,and  which 
bow'd, 
As  if  each  brought  a  new  civic  ci  own  for  his  head — 

That  home,  where— ike  him  who.as  fable  hath  told. 
Put  the  rays  from  his   brow,  that  his  chiid  might 
come  near — 
Every  glory  forgot,  the  most  wise  of  the  old 
Became  all  that  the  simplest  and  youngest  hold 
dear. 

Is  there  one,  who  hath  thus,  through  his  orbit  of  life. 
But   at   distance    observ'd    him— through  glory, 
through  blame. 
In  the  calm  of  retreat,  in  the  grandeur  of  strife. 
Whether  shining  or  clouded,  still  high  and  the 
same — 

Such  a  union  of  all  that  enriches  life's  hour, 
Of  the  sweetness  we  love  and  the  greatness  we 
praise. 

As  that  type  of  simplicity  blended  with  power, 
A  child  with  a  thunderboltonly  portrays.— 

Oh  no— not  a  heart. that  e'er  knew  him.  but  mourns, 
Deep,  deep  o'er  the  grave,  where  such  glory  is 
shrin'd — 

O'er  a  monument  Famewill  preserve,  'mongtheums 
Of  the  wisest,  the  bravest,  the  best  of  mankind ! 

We  are  not  fond  of  aocnsincj  poets, 
and  particularly  such  poets  as  Wr. 
Moore,  of  a  .y  thiiijj  like  plagiarism. 
He  is  too  original  to  become  an  imita- 
tor of  any  one — too  rich  in  his  own 
stores  to  draw  upon  the  cofFt^rs  of  anoth- 
er,—  but  there  certainly  is  a  singular, 
and  rather  suspicious  coincidence  in 
one  of  the  songs  of  this  nunnbe.',  and 
the  lines  which  we  annex,  and  which 
are  selected  from  a  pretty,  and  raiher 
unjustly  neglncted  poem,  published  by 
Murray  in  1813. 

Ve'er  ask  the  hour — what  is  it  to  us 
How  time  deals  out  his  treasures  ? 
Tie  golden  moments.  If  nt  us  thus. 
Are  not  his  coin,  but  Pleasure's. 


If  counting  them  over  could  add  to  their  blisses, 

I'diiumbei  each  glorious  second  ; 
But  momentsofjoy  are,  like  Lt-sbia's  kisses, 

Too  quick  and  sweet  to  be  reckon'd. 
Then  fill  the  cup — w  hat  is  it  to  us 

How   rime  his  circle  measures  ? 
The  fairy  hours  we  call  up  thus. 

Obey  no  wand  but  Pleas^ire's  ! 

Young  Joy  ne'er  thought  of  counting  hours. 

Till  Care,  one  summer's  morning, 
Set  up, among  his  sruiling  flowers, 

A  dial,  by  way  of  warning. 

The  parallel  lines  to  which  we  al- 
lude are  these  : 

Fronting  the  ocean,  but  beyond  the  ken 
Of  public  view  and  sounds  of  inurm'ring  men. 
Of  unhewn  roots  composed,  and  gnarled  wood, 
A  small  and  rustic  oratoiy  stood— 
Two  mossy  pines,  high  bending,  interwove 
Their  aged  and  fantastic  arms  above. 
In  tront,  amid  the  gay,  surrounding  floweri, 
A  dial  counted  the  departing  hours. 
On  which  the  sweetest  light  of  summer  shone— 
A  rude  and  brief  inscription  niark'd  the  stone- 
To  count,  with  passing  shade,  the  hours, 
I  placed  the  dial  'mid  the  flowers  ; 
That  one  by  one,  came  forth  and  died, 
Blooming  and  w  ithering  by  its  side. 
Mortal,  lei  the  sight  impart 
Its  pensive  moral  to  thy  heart. 

The  coincidence  cannot  fail  to  strike 
the  reader  ;  it  may,  however,  cerlamly 
be  altogether  accidental.  The  name  of 
the  poem  is  "  The  Missionary." — 
There  are  a  number  of  other  very  beau- 
tiful poems,  which  our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  select.  The  poem  tailed, 
the  "  Parallel"  is  extremely  touching, 
and  quite  characteristic  ol  the  author. 
In  taking  our  leave  of  this  volume, 
whi<h  we  recommend  to  all  who  have 
"  mxisw  in  their  souls,"  we  cannot  con- 
clude better  than  by  noticing  the  great 
simpliciiy  and  beauty  of  the  air  to 
which  the  words,  "  Oli  banquet  not," 
are  set,  and  by  quoting  the  tollowing 
fine  hymn,  which  we  wish  the  Neapol- 
itans could  have  heard  in  their  ranks, 
before  they  relinquished  the  last  hope 
of  freedom  for  the  land  of  song. 

Oh,  the  sight  entrancing. 

When  morning's  beam  is  glancing 

O'er  files,  array'd 

With  helm  and  blade. 
And  plumes,  in  the  gay  wind  dancing  .' 
When  hearts  areallhigh  beating. 
And  the  trumpet's  voice  repeating 

That  song,  w  hose  breath 

Slay  lead  to  death, 
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But  never  to  retreating  ! 
Oh  the  sight  entrancins^. 
When  morning's  beam  is  glancing 

O'er  files,  array'd 

With  helm  and  blade. 
And  plumes,  in  the  gay  wind  dancinj^  '. 

Yet,  'tis  not  helm  or  feather— 
Toraskyon  despot,  whether 

His  plumed  bands 

Could  bring  such  hands 
And  hearts  as  ours  toerether, 
Leave  pomps  to  those  who  need  'em- 
Adorn  but  man  with  freedom, 


And  proud  he  braves 

The  gaudiest  slaves. 
That  crawl,  where  monarchs  lead  'etti. 
The  sword  may  pierce  the  beaver. 
Stone  walls  in  time  may  sever, 

"Tis  heart  alone. 

Worth  steel  and  stone 
That  keeps  men  free  for  ever  ! 
Oh  that  sight  entrancing. 
When  the  morning's  beam  is  glancing 

O'er  files,  array'd 

With  helm  and  blade, 
And  in  Freedom's  cause  advancing  ! 


(Blackwood's  Magazine,  June.) 
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HERE  is  nothing  more  solemn  tlian  ruse  the  lettered  monuments  with  some 
a  walk  in  the  church-yard,  and  did  degree  of  comfort.  A  laurel  bush 
the  Kood  people  of  Edinburgh,  who  might  then  mark  to  the  eye  of  the  pas- 
manage  the  public  affairs  of  their  fellow-  senger  the  last  resting-plateol  acelebra- 
eitizens,  thif.k  it  expedient,  meditations  ted  character;  aiione-ao-prttly  might 
among  the  tombs  might  not  be  unpleas-  betoken  that  the  inhabitant  below  was 
ing.  But  as  things  are  at  present  arran-  not  deficient  in  personal  charms;  a 
ged,  no  one  who  has  not  learnt  to  look  noli  me  tangere,  indicate  that  the  little 
upon  the  most  disgusting  and  repulsive  spot  was  sacred  to  a  maiden  lady  ;  and 
objects  in  nature  with  indifference,  will,  a  liltj  ot  Jiarcissus  tell,  more  eloquently 
as  a  matter  ot  choice,  visit  any  of  the  than  a  thousand  words,  that  innocence 
Edinburj^h  repositories  of  the  dead,  and  virtue  reposed  there  in  peace. 
A  late  traveller,  Mr.  Williams,  from  an  Forget  me  not  might  mark  the  graves 
inspection  of  the  cemeteries  of  other  of  the  most  intimate  and  dear  friends 
countries,  has  suggested  the  propriety  of  — the  primrose  or  the  snow-drop,  the 
some  improvements  in  our  own  ;  and  I  earthy  cradles  of  infancy  and  childhood. 
am  happy  to  observe,  that  several  indi-  — while  a  red  and  ichite  rose  migtit 
viduals,  who  think  shrubs  and  flowers  pleasingly  recal  to  the  memory  of  chil- 
are  fully  as  ornamental  as  rank  grass,  dren,  the  virtues,  or  the  tender  ties 
nettles  and  hemlock,  have  dressed  up  which  had  united  the  hearts  and  the 
the  little  spots  intended  for  their  last  re-  hands  of  their  parents, 
pose  in  a  very  becoming  manner.  I  Farther;  might  not  the  regal  corolla 
would  therefore  suggest',  for  the  consid-  ofan  z'm  point  out  the  last  bed  of  a 
eration  of  those  who  have  the  power  of  noble  personage — a  cluster  of  tulips 
carrying  improvements  into  execution,  perpeti.ate  the  remembrance  of  the 
that  all  the  church-yards  should  be  scarlet  and  ermine  of  official  characters 
carefully  levelled,  and  divided  by  walks  — and  the  u'_i/ mark  to  the  mind  the 
into  long  dormitories  of  six  or  eight  accommodating  manners  of  a  courtier  ? 
feet  in  breadth,  edged  with  box  or  olh-  Might  not  a  cabbage  or  a  caulijlower 
er  ornamental  border  ;  and  that  the  raise  au  appropriaie  vegetable  urn  over 
friends  of  the  deceased  should,  for  so  the  grave  of  an  aklerman — a  bush  of 
many  years,  have  the  liberty  of  plant-  hollij,  or  furze,  betoken  tlie  unapproach- 
ing  Huch  shrubs  or  flowers  over  the  little  able  dormitory  of  a  lawyer — and  a 
spots  where  their  friends  were  interred,  p'ant  of /je//e6ore,  or  rhubarb,  point  out 
as  they  should  judge  proper.  the  remains  of  a  prole:^3or  of  the  heal- 
Were  this  plan  to  he  carried  into  ex-  ing  art  ?  The  distinctions  of  nations 
ecntion,  instead  of  hillocks  fornied  of  might  even  be  perpetiiated  alter  death  ; 
human  bones  and  Iraginents  of  cofhns,  and  those  who  attached  value  to  s-ucfi 
our  cemeteries  would  (;resent  the  ap-  distinctions,  could  easily  be  gratified, 
pearance  of  a  large  garden,  in  which  The  sAwnu'oc/j  might  flourish  over  ihe 
the  contemplative  might  walk   and  pe-  grave  ot  an  Irishman — the  thistle  rear 
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its  head  over  the  remains  of  a  native  of  cle  of  humanity   would    be   extended, 
Scotland — and  the   leek    raise  its  green  and  the  duty  otcliariiy    practically    in- 
piilar     over    the    sleeping-place     of  a  culcated,  by  the  indiscriminate  combi- 
Welshinaii.      The  dreams  ol  the  poets  nation  of  all  to  the  common  welfare, 
would  thus  be    converted    into   realiiy  ;         'I'his    violation,    besides,   can    make 
and  the  fabled  iranslormatious   of  mor-  but  little  difference  to  those  good    peo- 
tals  into  llowers,   be    made    evident   to  pie  in  Edinburgh,  who  have   been    ac- 
the  most    unlettered  imagination.     The  customed  to  eat  the  mutton  fattened  on 
roses  and    the  lilies  ot    beauty,    prema-  the  graves    of  their    fathers,    or    to   be 
tureiy  snatched  away,    would,   in     this  served  witii  the  milk  of  cattle,  for  whom, 
manner,  bloom    afresii  in  the  lilies   and  with  greater  decency,  the  grass  of   the 
the  roses  which  decorated  the  graves   of  church-yard    is    periodically     cut.     A 
the  fair  ;  and  the  reputation   of  virtues  spike  ot   corn   is  certainly  a   more  deh- 
or lulenls,   expand    in  pireiinial  luxuri-  cate  medium  for  the    transformation   of 
ance  over  the   silent  beus  of  those    who  animal  matter  than    the   stomach    of   a 
were  distinguished  for  wisdom    or   be-  sheep  ;  and  it  strikes  me  as  less  revolt- 
neficence.  ing,  to  rea[)  the  virtues  of  our  ancestors 
1  am  aware  that  the   space  necessary  in  a  field  of  corn,  than  to  swallow  them 
for  the  comfortable  accommodation    of  in  the  sliape  of   fat    mutton.      The  op- 
the  dead  would  require    the    providing  position  of  the  clergy   to   the  measure, 
of  additional  ground  ;   but  as  this  is  al-  which  the  loss  of  the   pasturage   would 
ready  im|)eriouslv  required  for  the  pres-  be  sure  to  induce,    might    be   compro- 
ent  population,  and    must    be  speedily  mised  by  an  annual  payment  in  money  ; 
procured    in     some    shape     or     other,  or  the  reverend  gentlemen  might  be  al- 
this  oljection  to  the   projjosed   plan    is  lowed  to  expose  to  sale  the  superabun- 
easily    got   over.      Besides,    I    see    no  dant  flowers  which  decked    the    graves 
great  harm,   in  the  present   poverty    of  ot  their  parishioners, 
the  city   funds,    in    making   the    over-         Finally,  if  a  majority   of   my   fellow 
crowded    population    of    our    church-  citizens  approve   of  the    plan    lor  mak- 
yards    pay    the   necessary   expenses  of  ing  our  churchyards    a    more   becom- 
the  new  arrangement.      The  s  .le  of  the  ing  place  for  their  last  repose,  they    can 
soil,  to  the  depth  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  very  ea-^ily  bring    about   its   execution, 
for  the  purposes  ot  the   farmer,   would  They  have  only  to    meet,  and   unan- 
at  the  same  time  that  it  removed  a  seri-  imously  resolve,  neither  to  die    nor    to 
ous    and    alarming    nuisance,    increase  be   buried,  till  a  place  be    prepared    for 
the  agricultural  I'roduce  of  the  country  their  reception,  which  may  indicate,  by 
for  many  years  to   come;  and    the   in-  its  more  decent  appearance,  and    mod- 
decency     or   the    violation    of  feeling  est  ornament,  that  the  grave  is  not   the 
which      such     a     measure      might     be  final,  liut  only  the   temporary  abode   of 
thought  to  involve,    vanishes   at    once,  human  beings.      The  w^nt  of  the  neces- 
W'hen  it   is    considered    how   olten    the  sary  profits,  made  by  the  kirk-sessions, 
soil  is  dug  over,  that  the   ashes   of   one  and  the  undertakers,  on  the  rites  of  sep- 
individual  may   cover  the  body   of  an-  ulture,  would  soon    bring   these   corn- 
other.      To    the     patriotic   and    public  mercial  bodies   to  reason.      And,    even 
spirited,  moreover,  such  violation  ot  se-  though  a  sutlicient    number  of  citizens   ; 
pulchral   repose  comes   reccommended  should  not  be  found,  who  were   inclin-    , 
by     many      powerful      considerations,  ed  to  live  longer    on    the    account,    the 
The  spendthrilt  and    the    miser  would  managers    of  some  of    the  dissenting 
thus  become  equally  useful,  in   increas-  chapels  need  oniy  to  purchase   a  piece 
ing  thesupply  of  bread-corn  ;  and  tna-  of  ground,  and  lay  it  out  in  the  manner 
ny  a  one,  who  in  his  life  never  did  one  proposed,  to  break  the   monopoly — se- 
charitable    deed,   would    be   forced    to  cure  to  themselves  a  sure  and  increasing 
contribute  his  mite  to  the  raising  of  po-  fund,  for  the  purposes  of  charity, — and,^ 
tatoes  or  oaisfor  the  poor.    Public dep-  by  lessening  the  absurd  expence,    make 
redators  would  be  made  to  refund  some  it  not  so  serious  a  matter  for  a  poor  man 
of  their  ill-acauired  gains  :  and  the  cir-  to  die. 
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CORNUCOPIA 

OF   LITERARY   CDRIOSITIES   AND    REMARKABLE   FACTS. 


Ovid  tells  us,  in  his  Fasti,  that  the  she-goat  which  suckled  Jupiter  broke  off  one  horn  against  a  tree  ;  that  hi« 
nurse  Amalthea  picked  it  up,  wreathed  it  with  garlands,  filled  it  with  grapes  and  oranges,  and  thus  pre- 
sented it  to  young  Jove,  who  made  it  his  favourite  play-thing.  When  he  was  grown  up,  and  had  acquired 
the  doniinian  of  the  heavens, he  reraenilK-red  his  horn  of  sweet-meats,  made  a  constellation  in  memory  of  it, 
and  promoted  Amalthea  to  be  the  goddess  of  plenty,  or  fortune,  whose  symbol  it  became.  This  horn  is 
called  '  Cornucopia,'  and  is  feigned  by  the  mythologists  incessantly  to  shed  a  variety  of  good  things. 


THE  RULING  PASSION.  parts  of  the  human   body  in  great  per- 

A  NY  thing  may  be  believed  of  human  fection.     Sir  John    Pringle,    who  saw 

"^^  wickedness  ;   but,  let  it  be  added,  them,  said  that  stench  only  was  wanted 

that  nothing  is  incredible  of  human  vir-  to  make  them  actual.     But  what  a  pro- 

tue  :   for,  without  this,  we  should   libel  pensity  for  a  lady  ! 
human  nature.     Just  so  may  any  thing         Bullerjlu  [lunting. — In  a  letter  front! 


be  believed  of  human  folly  and  weak- 
ness ;  for  who  is  there  without  his  ru- 
ling passion,  too  often  a  weak  one. — 
What  woman  ever  thought  herself  u>^ly  ? 


What  wit  ever  thought   himself  dull  ?     catch  him  ! 


Mr.  Brune  to  Mr.  Rawlins,  June  14, 
1735,  in  the  Bodleian  collection,  he 
states,  that  one  Mr.  Vernon  followed  a 
butterHy   nine  miles    before    he  could 


Who  is  without  his  hobliy  while  living, 
and  his  peculiar  regrets  for  a  certain  un- 
achieved something  when  dying?  But 
we  are  under  the  necessity  of  adducing 
only  some  of  those  authenticated  male- 
rials  which  may  be  supposed  entertain- 


N.  T.  Barthe,  of  Marseilles,  was  the 
author  of  the  Selfish  Man,  and  other 
dramatic  pieces  ;  but  he  had  one  pro- 
pensity, exti«mely  common  among  au- 
thors, of  delighting  to  read  his  compo- 
sitions to  all     who    came  in    his   way. 


ing,  or  we  could  increase  this  paper  by  Colardeau  had  been  one   of  his  friends, 

a    discussion  in   a  different   way  ;    but  ^,,1,    latterly,  they     had    seldom     met. 

that  would  be  too  grave  for  the  purpose,  g^^,,,^^  however,  on  hearing  that  Colar- 

and,  alter  all,  perhaps,  unnecessary  ;   for  ^^^^^  ^^,^^  ^■^,^^  o^,^^  hy  the  faculty,  flew 

mankind  may  be  instructed  while   they  ^^  j^j^  ,^^^^g^  ^^^^  g„j,„g  l,i,„  y^t  able 

are  diverted,  and,perhaps,  this  IS  the  best  to  understand    what  was  said    to    him, 

mode  after  all  of  effecting  such  object.  ..  j  ^^  shocked,"  said  he,  "  to  see  you 

It  is  affirmed  that  St.  Anselm,  arch-  so  ill,  and  yet  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of 

bishop  of  Canterbury,  finding  himself  you  ;  it  is  to  hear  me  read  my   Selfish 

near  death,  at  the  age  of  76  years, wish-  Man." — 'Consider,    my   friend,'   said 

ed  for  a  little  delay,  that  he  might  finish  Colardeau,  '  I  have  only  a  few  hours  to 

a  very  obscure  question,  which  he  had  live.' — "  Alas  !   yes,  but  that  is  the  very 

begun,  on  the  origin  of  the  soul.     If  he  reason  that  makes   me     so    anxious  to 

had  obtained  yet  76  years  of  life  more,  know  your  opinion  of  my  piece."      He 

says    Bartholinus,  I  doubt   whether   he  pressed  the   subject  so    much,  that  the 

could     have  made  an   end   of  such  an  dying  man  was  compelled    to  submit  ; 

obscure  question,  and    after   hearing  it    through,  without 

The  Roman  emperor  y^f/na«  compo-  interruption,  '  Your  character,'  said  Co- 
sed, in  his  last  moments,  the  celebrated  lardeau,  '  is  only  deficient  in  one  essen- 


address  to    his    soul,  which    Mr.  Pope 
has  iO  sublimely  imitated,  beginning 
'  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame,'  &c. 

Mademoiselle  B;76erort,  of  Paris,  had, 
all  her  life-time,  a  passion  for  anatomy, 
says  GrimiTi.  She  attended  the  dissec- 
tions of  dead  bodies  for   a   lono;    time  : 


tial  point,' — "  What  is  it  V  Barthe  in- 
quiicd.  '  Yes,'  rejoined  Colardeau, 
with  a  smile,  '  it  only  wants  the  power 
of  forcing  a  dying  man  to  attend  to  the 
reading  of  a  comedy  in  five  acts." 

Currans  ruling  passion  was  his  joke. 
In  his  last  illness,  his  physician  observ- 


and,   at  length,    got  possession  of  such     ing  in  the  morning,   that  he   seemed   to 
knowledge,  that    she    moulded  all  the    cough  with  more  difficulty,  he  answer- 
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ed,    '  That    is    rather  surprising,  as  I 
have  been  practising  all  night.' 

SophiaChiiriotLe,  fir-!t  qtieen  of  Prus- 
sia, a  id  sister  to  our  G  -or^e  I,  wan  a 
great  character,  ()es;de  beinj;  well  read 
in  hiritory,  natural  philosophy,  theoloiry, 
&c.  She  spoke  most  of  the  European 
languages  with  ease.  Just  belore  her 
death,  some  of  her  friends  wanted  to  in- 
troduce a  Calvinist  minister  into  her 
apartment  :  but  she  said  to  them,  "Let 
me  die  in  peace  without  disputing  on 
this  occasion."  One  of  her  ladies  of 
honour,  of  whom  she  was  very  fond, 
was  dissolved  in  tears  :  "  Do  not  cry 
for  me,"  she  said,  "  for  I  am  now  going 
to  satisfy  my  curiosity  on  tiie  principles 
ofthing:^,  which  Leibnitz  could  not  ex- 
plain to  me,  on  space, infinity,  on  being, 
on  nothing  ;  and  I  am  preparing  for 
the  king,  my  husband,  the  shew  of  my 
funeral,  where  he  will  have  another  op- 
portunity to  display  his  magnificence," 
Pollnitz  says,  that  M.  de  la  Bergerie, 
the  minister  of  the  Fn-'nch  church,  who 
assisted  her  in  her  last  irioments,  v\asso 
surprised  at  her  courage  and  calmness, 
that  he  was  more  attentive  to  hear  than 
to  exhort  her.  "  I  have,"  said  she, 
"  for  twenty  years  seriously  studied  my 
religion,  and  have  read  the  books  that 
treated  of  it  with  too  much  application 
to  be  in  any  doubt  as  to  my  principles. 
You  cannot  uiention  any  thing  to  me 
but  what  I  have  read  ;  and  what  you 
can  say  to  me  will  certainly  add  nothing 
to  my  opinion."  She  died  in  her  thir- 
ty-seventh yt?ar. 

Jerome  Cardan  was  an  astrologer, 
and,  ainon-  other  things,  foretold  the 
time  of /i/s  oKJrt  death.  Jerome,  how- 
ever, being  very  well  at  the  time  his 
his  prediction  should  have  been  fulfilled, 
and  loving  hi«i  re|)utaiion  better  than  his 
own  life,  starved  himself,  that  he  might 
verify  his  prediction.  Bayle  says, 
"  Cardan  was  afraid  of  surviving  the 
faisi'hood  of  his  prognostics,  and  so  ten- 
der of  his  honour,  that  he  could  not  en- 
dure the  reproach  of  having  proved  a 
false  proi)het,  and  wronging  his  profes- 
sion. F'-w  people,  in  the  like  case, 
stand  up  with  so  much  courage  and  af- 
fection lor  the  honour  of  thi^r  art." 
Thus  did  Cardan  verify  his  ruling  pas- 


sion— a  most  extraordinary  instance  of 
astrological  superstition   and  vanity  1 

Alonzo  Cano,  a  Spanish  artist,  may 
be  iiterally  said  to  have  felt  the  ruling 
passion  strong  in  death  :  for,  when  the 
priest,  who  attended  him,  presented  the 
crucifix,  he  turned  his  eyes  away,  and 
refused  to  luok  at  it,  because  the  sculp- 
ture was  so  badly  executed  !  but  asked 
for  a  plain  cross,  which,  being  brought 
to  him,  he  devoutly  embraced  it,  and 
expired  ! — Jacob's  Travels  in  Spain. 

There  have  been  instances,  within 
our  own  personal  recollection,  of  two 
gentlemen,  who,  taking  it  into  their 
heads  to  commit  suicide,  (a  cowardly 
act,)  by  cutting  their  throats,  have  yet 
so  cautiously  placed  themselves,  as  not 
to  dirt  any  part  of  the  room  with  their 
blood.  Such  was  their  still  remaining 
love  of  cleanliness. 

Curiosity,  it  is  said,  is  woman's  ru- 
ling passion  :  we  admit  it  not : — still 
the  following  goes  far  to  fortify  the  as- 
sertion : — On  April  25th,  1769,  atCon- 
stantinople,  the  Turks  were  removing 
the  standard  of  Mahomet,  making  a 
grand  procession  through  the  city  :  all 
Christians,  upon  this  occasion,  were 
forbid  to  appear  in  the  streets  or  at  their 
windows.  But  the  wife  and  daughter 
of  the  Imperial  minister,  excited  by  cu- 
riosity, placed  themselves  at  a  secret 
window  to  observe  the  procession  ; 
which  was  no  sooner  discovered  by  the 
Turks,  tiian  they  attacked  l';e  ambassa- 
dor's house,  and  endeavoured  to  force 
an  entrance.  But  the  servants  of  the 
minister  0[)posing  them,  Wf-U  armed,  a 
dreadful  fray  ensued,  in  which  no  less 
than  one  hundred  persons  lost  their 
lives,  and  the  ambassador's  lady  was 
very  roughly  treated.  Some  of  the  ri- 
oters dragged  her  down  into  the  court- 
yard, and  made  preparations  to  strangle 
her;  when  a  party  of  janissaries,  who 
were  despatched  to  her  assistance  by  an 
aga  in  the  neighbourhood,  happily  came 
and  preserved  her.  Upon  complaint 
beii)g  made  of  this  outrage,  by  her  hus- 
band, to  the  grand  vizier,  that  minister 
expr^^ssed  great  sorrow  for  the  insult 
that  had  been  cflVred,  and  assured  him 
he  should  have  all  the  reparation  it  was 
possible  to  procure,     A  lew  hours  after 
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the  vizier  sent  the  Imperial  minister  a 
rich  present  of  jewels  for  his  lady,  and 
a  bag,  which  was  found  to  contain  the 
heads  of  the  three  principal  rioltrs. 

Voltaire  tells  us,  that  Camoens  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  ot  Malabar, or 
Mecon,  (in  Cochin  China,  according 
to  Mickle.)  but  swam  ashore,  holding 
lip  his  poem,  which  he  had  mosiiy 
written  at  sea,  in  one  hand,  which  other- 
wise had  been,  perhaps,  lost  for  ever. 

M.  de  la  Condamine.  displayed  an 
insatiable  curiosity  to  witness  execu- 
tions :  at  that  of  Dnmien,  he  forced  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  close  to  the 
executioner's  elbow,  and  there  stood 
with  pocket-book  and  pencil  in  hand, 
while,  at  every  tug  of  the  pincers,  or 
blow  of  the  iron-bar,  he  exclaimed, with 
agonizing  impatience,  "  Qu'est  ce  qu'il 
dit  ?"  Les  satellites  de  Maitre  Chariot 
voulurent  I'erarter  comme  un  importun; 
mais  le  bourreau  leur  dit,  "  Lc«ssez, 
monsieur  est  un  amateur." — (Grimm. ) 
The  exact  story  is  told  as  of  (ieorge 
Selwyn,  and  the  same  infernal  ruling 
passion  for  seeing  such  sights  proved  to 
have  belonged  to  him. 

The  following  instance  is  given  us 
by  Mr.Dutens  : — "  The  Duke  de  Cril- 
lon  was  at  Avignon  at  the  period  when 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  died  there  ;  and 
having  entered  his  chamber  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  latter  was  dying,  he 
had  nearly  been  witness  to  a  remarka- 
ble scene,  which  had  just  taken  place, 
between  the  expiring  nobleman,  who 
was  a  true  pattern  of  politeness,  and  a 
German  baron,  also  one  of  the  most  po- 
lite men  of  his  country.  The  dnke, 
feeling  himself  dying,  desired  to  be  con- 
veyed to  his  arm-chair  ;  when,  turning 
towards  the  baron,  "  Excuse  me,  sir," 
said  he,  "  if  I  should  make  some 
grimaces  in  your  presence,  for  my  phy- 
sician tells  me,  that  T  am  at  the  point  of 
death."—"  Ah,  my  lord  duke  1"  replied 
the  baron,  "  I  beg  that  you  will  not 
put  yourself  under  any  constraint  on 
my  account." 

Baker,  in  his  Chronicle,  speaks  of 
Henry  Beaufort,  cardinal  of  Winches- 
ter, who  was  extremely  rich,  crying  out, 
upon  his  death-bed,  in  such  speeches  as 


these  :  "  Fyo — will  not  death  be  hired  ? 
Will  mom  y  do  nothing  ?  Must  1  die, 
that  have  such  great  riches?  If  the  whole 
realm  of  England  would  save  my  life, 
]  am  able  either  by  policy  to  get  it,  or 
by    riciies  to  buy  ill" 

The  ruling  passion  may  be  as  well 
exhibited  at  the  tatal  tret',  as  elsewh^-re  ; 
and  was  once  by  a  woman  of  tlie  name 
ot  Dugoe,  who  was  remaikably  strong 
and  nr.asculine,  but  for  all  that  she  was 
cast  lor  death  for  stripping  her  lodgings, 
in  the  year  17G3.  She  once  stal)hed  a 
man,  in  Newgate,  who  was  evidence 
against  her.  At  the  place  of  execution, 
getting  her  hands  loose,  she  struggled 
with  the  executioner  ;  gave  hira  such  a 
blow  on  the  breast  as  almost  beat  him 
down,  and  then  disposed  of  her  hat, 
clothes,  and  cardinal  in  spite  of  him. 

Mr.  Day,  the  eccentric  founder  o' 
Fairlop  fair,  had  a  housekeeper,  who 
had  lived  with  him  for  thirty  years,  and 
was  equally  eccentric.  She  had  two 
very  strong  attachments  :  one  to  her 
wedding-ring  and  garments,  and  the 
other  to  tea.  When  she  died,  Mr  Day 
would  not  permit  her  ring  to  be  taken 
otT:  he  said,  "  It  that  was  attempted, 
she  would  come  to  life  again  ;"  and  di- 
rected that  she  should  be  buned  in  her 
wedding-suit,  and  a  pound  of  tea  in 
each  hand  :  and  these  directions  were 
literally  obeyed. 

The  study  of  grammar  was  the  great 
passion  of  the  Abhe  Dmigeau  ;  one  day 
somebody  was  talking  to  him  of  the  ap- 
prehensions entertained  that  some  great 
revolution  was  about  to  take  place  in 
public  affairs  ;  "  That  may  be,''  said 
the  abbe,  "  but  whatei^er  happens,  I  am 
extremelij  rejoiced  that  I  have  in  my 
portfolio  at  least  thirty-six  conjugations 
perfecdy  completed" 

The  ruling  passion,  or  the  current  of 
the  matrimoinal  gale,  must  certainly 
have  blown  dite  east  with  Mr.  Powell, 
who,  in  the  year  1776,  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  E;ist,  being  ilie  J'ourlh  wife 
he  had  married  of  the  same  name  ! 

When  Fabre  d' Eglantine,  one  of  the 
French  revolutionists,  was  in  prison, the 
thing  which  seemed  to  trouble  him  most 
was,  that  he  had  left    an  unpublished 
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comedy  among  his  manuscripts,  and  ap- 
prehendedBillaud  Varennes  would  pub- 
lish it  as  his  own. 

The  ruhng  passion  of  a  Frenoliman 
is — '  Our  fine  France  !'  To  this  na- 
tional vanity  truth  itself  must  give  way, 
experience  bite  the  dust.  Hear  St.Foix ! 
'  In  three  or  four  thousand  years  the 
names  of  the  other  nations,  who  inhabit 
Europe,  will  scarce  be  known  :  where- 
as ojtr  language  will  be  the  learned  lan- 
guage, and  will  be  taught  to  children. 
Every  one  will  pride  himseit  in  being 
acquainted  with  our  history,  and  in  enu- 
merating the  celebrated  nanr.es  of  our 
kings  and  heroes  ;  the  softness  and  po- 
liteness of  our  manners  will  be  admired 
by  posterity,'   Sfc. 

Dr.  Paul  Hijfernan,  an  author  of  no 
celebrity,  was,  however,  not  only  an  ec- 
centric character,  but  evinced  the  ruling 
pas-^ion  more  strongly  than  any  other 
•we  can  quote.  Sober  or  drunk,  no  one 
ever  knew  his  residence  :  he  frequented 
coffee-houses,  and  had  his  letters  ad- 
dressed there,  but  he  ever  adroitly  eva- 
ded letting  any  one  know  where  he 
lodged.  The  wits  and  wags  of  the  day 
tried  every  expedient,  but  in  vain.  Mr. 
Dossie,  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, used  to  spend  his  evenings 
at  Slaughter's  coffee-house,  and  he  had 
the  eccentric,  or  odd,  way  of  insisting 
upon  seeing  the  last  of  the  company 
home  ;  and,  as  Hiffernan  was  no  starter 
from  the  bottle,  they  were  frequently 
the  last.  The  latter,  however,  had  the 
address  to  defeat  his  friend's  |)oliteness; 
for  finding  that  '  apologies,' and  '  de- 
clinmg  the  friendly  office,'  'that  he 
lodged  a  long  way  off,'  &'-.,  all  in  vain, 
he  then  fairly  set  out  towards  the  City  : 
Dossie  persisted  till  he  got  to  St.  Paul's 
church-yard:  "- Pr^y,  doctor,  do  you 
live  much  farther  ?" — "  Oh  yes,  sir  !" 
says  the  doctor,  "and  on  that  account  T 
told  you  it  would  be  giving  you  a  great 
deal  of  trouble."  This  revived  the  oth- 
er's civility,  and  on  they  marched  till 
they  reached  theRoyalExchange.  Here 
the  question  was  asked  again,  when  the 
doctor,  who  found  him  lagging,  and 
thought  he  could  venture  to  name  some 
place,  replied,  that  "  he  lived  at  JBovv." 


This  answer  decided  the  contest  t,  Mr. 
D.  confessing  he  was  not  able  to  walk 
so  far,  and  wishing  the  doctor  a  good 
night,  walked  back  to  his  lodgings  near 
Charing  Cross  with  great  composure. 
And  as  soon  as  Mr.  Dossie  had  lairly 
got  the  start,  Dr.  H.  walked  home  to 
his  own  lodgings  in  one  of  the  little 
courts  in  St.  Martin's  Lane. 

Poor  Paul  was  singularly  improvi- 
dent ;  and,  when  the  hour  of  sickness 
came  on,  was  entirely  dependent  on  the 
generosity  of  his  friends  :  and  as  they 
did  not  at  all  times  know  his  precise 
situation,  his  poverty  would  cause  him 
to  crav.'l  out.  Calling  one  morning  at  a 
friend's  house,  he  was  so  faint  and  spir- 
itless, that  he  was  unable  to  walk  up  to 
the  diawing-room  :  he  was  told  in  as 
delicate  a  way  as  possil;le,  '  that,  as 
sickness  always  brought  on  additional 
expenses,  if  he  would  give  his  friend  his 
address,  he  would  very  readily  lendh\m 
a  guinea  per  week  until  he  recovered  I' 

The  doctor  received  the  promise  of 
the  loan  with  becoming  gratitude,  but 
referred  him  for  hisaddres><  to  the  usual 
place,  "  The  Bedford  coffee-house." — 
'  My  dear  doctor,'  says  the  other,  '  this 
is  no  time  to  trifle.  I  assure  you, in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  1  do  not  make 
this  inquiry  from  any  impertinent  curi- 
osity, or  idle  wish,  to  extort  a  secret 
from  you  under  your  preseitt  circum- 
stances ;  my  only  resson  is,  for  the 
quicker  despatch  of  sending  you  any 
thing  that  may  be  needful."  The  doc- 
tor still  expressed  his  gratitude  with  a 
sigh,  and  ardent  gripe  of  the  hand,  but 
left  the  house  referring  his  friend  to — 
the  Bedford  coffee-house.  It  was  in 
vain  to  expostulate  further  :  the  gen- 
tleman sent  on  the  two  following  Sat- 
urdays a  guinea  each  day,  sealed  up  in 
a  letter  ;  but  on  the  third  Saturday,  no 
messenger  arriving  to  receive  it,  upon 
inquiry,  it  was  found  he  was  no  more, 
having  died  the  preceding  evening. 

HandeVs  early  oratorios  were  but 
thinly  attended.  That  great  composer 
would  himself,  however,  often  joke  up- 
on the  emptiness  of  the  house,  which, he 
said,  '  would  make  de  moosie  sound  all 
de  petter. 
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Heurne  the  antiquarian. — We  insert  deCharolais.  Although,  in  the  agonies 
a  prayer  of  his,  exemplilying  his  char-  of  death,  it  was  easier  to  bring  her  to  re- 
ader in  a  very  remarkable  way,  "  O  ceive  the  last  sacTament«,  than  to  take 
most  gracious'  and  merciful  Lord  God,  off  her  rouge  :  no  longer  able  to  resist 
wonderful  in  thy  providence  ;  I  return  the  entreaties  of  her  confessor,  she  at 
all  possible  thanks  to  thee,  for  the  care  length  consented — "  But  in  this  case," 
thou  hast  always  taken  of  me.  I  con-  said  she  to  her  attendant  woman,  "  give 
tinually  meet  with  singular  instances  of  me  some  other  ribands  ;  you  know  that, 
this  thy  providence,  a?!rfo?ie  «cii/es/,er-  vvithout  rouge,  yellow  ribands  look 
day,  when  I  unexpectedly  met  li-ith  three  frightful  on  me."  The  last  words  of 
old  MSS.  for  which,  in  a  particular  Mrs.  Oldfield  were,  "  One  would  not 
manner,  I  return  my  thanks  T — We  look  like  a  fright  after  one's  death," — or, 
never  met  with  an  anecdote  more   stri-  according  to  Pope, 

kinfflv   illustrative  of  the    ruling  passion  Cue  would  not  sure  look  ugly  when  one's  dead, 

than  this  of  simple  Hearne  s. 


Lfl  Mothe  de  Vayer  ever  showed  a 
most  extraordinary  fondness  for  the  re- 
lations of  voyaijers,  and  of  every  infor- 
mation from  foreign  countries.  This 
propensity  he  retained  till  death  ;  and 
the  la'^t  words  which  he  uttered  to  a 
friend,  who  attended  on  his  last  mo- 
ments, were,  "  Have  you  heard, my  dear 
sir,  any  news  from  the  great  Mogul  ?" 

Cardinal  Mazarin  (like  the  dissimu- 
lating Tiberius)  carried  his  courtier-like 


And— Betty  !— gfive  these  cheeks  a  little  red  ! 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  declared  as  fol- 
lows to  Mr.  Northcote,  "  That  to  pro- 
cure a  really  fine  picture,  by  Titian,  he 
would  be  content  to  sell  every  thing  he 
possessed  in  the  world  to  raise  money 
for  its  purchase  ;"  adding,  with  empha- 
sis, "I  would  be  content  to  ruin  mysilf." 

But  never  was  the  ruling  passion 
more  displayed  than  by  a  poor  Swiss, 
who  was  in  the  mad-house  of  Zurich. 
He  was  rather  afllicted  by  imbecility 
than  madness,  and  was  allowed  his  oc- 


love  of  mystery  and  falsehood  even  into  casional  liberty,  which  he  never  abused 

his  death-bed.     He  sent  for  the  Prince  ^n   ^^■^^  happiness  consisted    in  ringing 

of  Conde,  and    told  him   something  in  ,,^g  j,g[|g  ^^(  ,i,^  parish-church  ;  of  this 

confidenc.%  which  that  prince  was  quite  ^e  was  somehow  deprived,  and  it  plun- 

inclinedtobelieve,  perceiving  the  dying  g^j    him    into  d.^spair.     At  length  he 

state  of  his  eminence.      But  a  very  short  sought  the  governor,   and  said  to   him, 

time  after  his  death  sufSced  to  prove,  to  .  ;  ^0,,^^^  g/,.^  ^^  ^^j.  ^  favour  of   you. 

his  titter  astonishment,  that,  even  in  that  j  ^^^^^  ^^  ,,,-„g.  ^j^^  5^;/,  .  ,-^  ^.^s  the  only 

awful  situation,   the  cardinal   had    not  ihiag  in  the   world   in  which    I  could 

told  him  one  word  of  truth.  ^^^^y  myself  useful,  but  they  will  not  let 

The  anecdote   of    Anne  Oldfeld,  a  me  do  it  any  longer.     Do  me  then  the 

celebrated  actress,  who,  in  her  last  mo-  pleasure  of  cutting  off  my  head  ;   I  can' 

ments,  was  so   entirely  engrossed   with  not  do  it   myself,  or  I  would  save  you 

the  dress  in  which  she  should  be  array-  the  trouble.''     Such  an  appeal  produced 

ed  after  her  death,  puis  us  in  mind  of  a  his  re-establishment  in   his  former  hon- 

similar  anecdote  of  the  French  Princess  ours,  and — he  died  ringing  the  bells. 


^arasrapf)S* 


(From  the  English  Magazines,  Sec,  June  1S21.) 

Our  readers  will  be  entertained  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  TiDO  Letters  to  Lord  Byron,  by  the 
Rev,  W.  L.  Bowles,  in  answer  to  his 
Lordship's  letter.  Whether  poetry  be  more 
indebted  to  what  is  sublime  and  beautiful  in 
nature  or  in  art,  is  the  ve.xata  qiiestio,  and 
whatever  opinion  the  reader  inay  form  for 
himself  he  will  agree  that  Mr.  Bowles  shews 
great  alacrity  and  spirit  in  the  contest,  and 
makes  very  good  fight,  Mr.  B.  seems  to  be 
delighted  with  the  opportunity    of  entering 


into  a  controversy  with  the  noble  Lord,  and 
certainly  upon  many  points  pushes  hitn  very 
hard.  The  letters  are  well  written,  with  a 
fluency  which  shews  them  to  have  been 
throwri  off  in  the  warmth  of  the  moment,  and 
the  tliorough  good  humour  which  pervades 
them  pleases  the  more,  when  contrasted  with 
the  usual  bitterness  of  similar  productions, 
from  which  indeed  Lord  Byron's  letter  is 
not  altogether  free. 
A  novel  feature  of  the  month,  is  the  prea- 
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encr  of  the  Madagascar  Prinre,  Rafaffe, 
brother  of  King  Radaiiia,of  thai  island,  who 
had  been  introduced  to  the  King,  His  |>er- 
soii  IS  good,  his  manners  not  unworthy  <»f  his 
rank,  and  he  converses  in  tolei-able  French. 
Ilisbrotlirr  has  likewise  applied  for  mis- 
sionaries and  mechanics  to  instruct  his  peo- 
ple not  01113;  '"  rs-ligion,  but  in  tl.e  arts  of  civ- 
ilized Mo.  By  these  means  we  may  acquire 
some  know  ledge  of  the  interior  of  that  vast 
island,  wiiich  is  now  an  utter  blank  in  geog- 
raphy. It  is  erroneously  stated  in  the 
newspapers  that  he  is  king  over  the  whole 
jslai:d,  bui  this  is  a  mistake.  It  contains 
two  or  three  sovereignties  and  numberless 
chiefs,  who  are  in  a  great  measure  indepen- 
denl.  F"or  some  curious  particulars  of  thee 
people,  we  ref/erthe  reader  to  the  tenth  num- 
ber of  the  Journal  of  Voyages  and  Travels. 
In  the  lat>  ly  pui.lished  transactions  of  the 
Literary  Society  of  Bombay  is  an  account 
of  a  surgical  cas'e,  in  which  the  loss  «f  a  por- 
tion of  bone  in  the  arm  of  an  Aiab  has  been 
supplied  through  the  dexterity  of  a  native 
surgeon,  by  a  silver  tube. 

We  have  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to 
Messrs.  Browell  and  Go's  discovery  for  tlie 
prevention  of  Mild'^w  in  Canvass,  at  a  time 
when  the  immense  property  vested  in  siiip- 
ping  is  suffpring  severely  from  the  ruinous  di- 
minution of  freightage.  Their  process  pre- 
vents mildew  in  flaxen  and  hemp'^n  canvass 
of  every  description  :  not  only  in  those 
kinds  of  canvass  which  are  whitened  by 
bleaching,  but  the  browner  kinds  are  also  se- 
cured by  tins  process  from  mildew,  whether 
in  u^e  or  laid  up  in  store.  An  opportunity  is 
thus  given  of  u>ing  with  safely  those  kinds  of 
brown  canvass  which,  when  made  of  good 
materials  and  evenly  woven,  are  stronger 
than  the  Coker  canvass,  and  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  use  on  board  the  superior  class 
ofships  solely  from  th.  ir  liability  to  mil- 
dew. Messrs.  Aikin,  Bab:ngton  and  Mar- 
cet,  certify  in  regard  to  the  just  principles 
of  the  preparations,  while  experimeius 
made  in  the  Royal  Navy  for  several  years, 
conducted  by  the  orders  of  the  Navy  Board 
under  the  care  of  their  own  officers  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  America  and  Newroundlaiid, 
amply  prove  the  efficacy  of  Messrs.  Brow- 
ell's  discovery. 

An  Hnglishman  of  the  name  of  Cochrane, 
has  reached  Irkutsk  on  foot,  on  his  road  to 
America,  by  the  north  east  promontory  of 
Asia.  On  the  thirteenth  of  September  last, 
he  had  travelled  8,000  versts,  in  123  days, 
entirely  on  foot,  and  sleeps  in  the  open  air, 
and  wears  nothing  but  nankeen  breeches. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Watts  has  in  the  press  Speci- 
mens of  the  Living  Poets,  with  bingrajihical 
and  critical  prefaces.  The  work  will  be 
comprized  in  two  volumes  crown  octavo  ;  to 
which  will  be  added  an  appendix  containing 
notices  of  those  poets  who  have  died  within 
a  few  years. 

Mr.  Campbell,  the  Missionary,  whose 
former  travels  into  South  Africa  are  before 
the  public,  has  lately  returned  after  another 
journey  e(|ually  interesting.  He  peiietr-ited 
800  miles  from  Cape  Town,  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  any  other  traveller  whose  good 
fortune  it  has  been  to  return,  and  considera- 
bly beyond  Latakoo.  Several  new  and 
large  towns  were  discovered.  The  popula- 
tion of  some  of  these  amount  to  10,000  or 
]2,000  persons ;  the  peopli-  friendly  and  do- 


cile, possessing  much  skill  in  the  manufacto- 
ry ofpott'My,  III  smelting  of  iron,  and  other 
useful  arts  ;  besides  so  intelligent  as  to  kiU'W 
the  value,  and  wish  for,  the  introduction  of 
better  informed  artizaiis.  They  have  like- 
wise desired  missionaries  to  be  sent  to  them, 
a  wish  which  will  be  doubtless  complied  with 
by  tlie  dircct<  rs  of  that  society. 

Shortly  will  be  published  in  4to  with  thir- 
ty plates  and  maps,  a  copious  History  of 
Brazil,  including  more  particularly  Us  Ge- 
ography and  C^ominerce,  l)y  Mr.  James  Hen- 
derson, recently  returned  from  S. America. 

Mr.  Busby,  the  architect,  is  preparing  a 
Descri[ition  of  all  the  principal  State  Pris- 
ons or  Penitentiaries,  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  work  will  be  illustrated 
with  plans  and  views  of  those  establi-hments, 
in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  i\Iar\  land,  and 
Virginia,  which  were  visited  by  Mr.  B  in 
the  years  1818  and    1819. 

Tliere  is  at  this  time  on  sale,  at  the  Muse- 
um of  Mr.  AcKERMAiVNiu  the  Strand,  Lon- 
don, one  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of 
Bibliography  which  has  ever  periiaps  been 
oHVred  to  the  world.  It  consists  of  the  His- 
tory of  Westminster  Abbey,  published  by 
Mr".  A.  and  thiscopy  is  characterised  by  the 
following  circun)stances  :  the  letter  press  is 
on  vellum,  the  84  original  drawings  by  our 
first  artists  have  been  introduced,  the  titles 
of  the  drawings  and  of  the  volumes  are  by 
the  late  Mr.  Tomkins,  and  the  binding  unites 
every  point  of  magiiificence,  bavins  cost  no 
less  than  ^278.  The  total  cost  of  the  three 
volumes  in  drawings,  vellum,  willing  and 
binding,  has  been  i  1796;  but  the  proprietor 
gratified  with  the  honour  of  preparing  such  a 
book,  asks  no  more  than  ^1500  for  it. 


ANIMAL    SOCIABIl  ITY. 
Mr.  Editor,  June  1821. 

Sir, —  In  the  first  volume  of  your  excellent 
and  entertaining  miscellany,  is  an  article, 
entitled,  "  Instinctive  Animosity  of  Animals 
doubtful."  Meetii  g  lately  with  a  similar  in- 
stance, I  have  been  induced  to  send  it  for 
insertion. 

Onvisitinsa  friend  lately,  he  observed, 
that  he  had  a  wonderful  family  of  rather  op- 
posite characters,  dwelling  together,  which 
he  shewed  me  ;  this  was  a  female  cat,  and 
four  young  rabbits,  which  she  was  suckling 
with  her  own  kitten.  It  appears  from  the 
account  which  he  gave  me,  that  the  cat,  a 
few  days  before,  had  four  kittens.  About 
the  same  time,  a  rabbit,  that  he  had  in  the 
house,  brought  forth  four  young  ones  a  so  : 
but  the  mother  dying,  they  were  induced  to 
try  to  rear  the  young  ones,  by  giving  them 
milk,  &c.  They,  however,  found,  111  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two,  that  they  refused  to 
take  any  food,  in  consef  uence  of  which,  my 
friend  drowned  three  of  the  kittens,  and  put 
the  young  rabbits  to  the  cat,  who  immedi- 
ately began  to  lick,  and  invite  them  to  >uck, 
which,  to  his  astonishment,  they  did.  They 
are  at  present  very  well,  and  bid  fair  to 
make  fine  rabbits.  The  cat  which  has  thus 
acted  the  part  of  a  parent,  caresses  them, 
and  appears  very  fond  of  them  ;  and  they 
run  about  the  room  with  the  old  cat  and  her 
kitten,  and  amuse  the  family  with  their  gam- 
bols: nor  has  she  shown  the  lea-t  animosity, 
but  suffers  them  to  jump  upon  her  back  ,  and 
practise  a  thousand  playful  tricks,  to  the  no 
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small  astonishment  of  roy  friend  and  his  vis- 
itt.rs ! 

1  must  confess,  that  I  have  been  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  tne  circumstance  ;  and  had  I 
not  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  fact,  I  should 
certainly  hav**  felt  disposed  to  doubt  its  real- 
ity. These  things  have  given  rise  to  a  train 
of  reflections  in  my  own  mind,  respecting 
the  animosity  that  appears  to  exist  in  the 
■world,  among  the  animal  tribes.  I  would 
therefore  beg  leave  to  propose  the  following 
questions  ;— 

Istiie  animosity  discoverable  between  an- 
imals, i.itinctive,  or  not?  If  instinctive, 
as  some  of  our  naturalists  assert,  why  is 
there  sometimes  a  manifestation  of  a  con- 
trary disposition?  and  if  not  instinctive, 
from  what  cause  does  the  animosity  origin- 
ate ?  An  answer  to  these  inquiries  by  some 
of  your  able  correspondents,  will  very  much 
•bilge your  constant  reader,  neanias. 

An  Essay  on  the  Utilitii  of  Sea- Bath- 
ing,S)C.  Btj  J.  fV.  IVilliams,  uMem- 
herof  the  lloijal  College  of  Surgeons. 
Mr,  Williams  is  not  the  first  who 
has  treated  the  subject  of  bath- 
ing as  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
animal  heat.  This  is  a  department  of 
his  work,  which  he  seems  most  mature- 
ly to  have  investigated,  and  therefore 
bespeaks  upon  it  with  decision  and  as- 
surance. We  submit  the  following 
quotation,  as  expressing  the  author's 
views  upon  this  particular  ;  for  which 
we  beg  leave  to  make  the  author  him- 
self responsible. 

"  It  may  not  be  nnseasnnable  to  repeat 
the  conclusion  to  which  ourenquiries  led  us, 
when  treating  on  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  in 
healtli,viz.  to  avoid  the  erroneous  and  mis- 
chievous custom  of  cooling,  before  the  act  of 
bathing.  We  have,  we  trust,  fully  shown, 
that  a  large  demand  on  the  vital  energies,  in 
such  a  state  of  exhaustion,  would  occasion  a 
wasteful  expenditure  of  the  natural  strength, 
and  expose  the  body  to  the  mort  serious  ef- 
fects. In  these  resorts  of  the  invalid,  (wa- 
tering-places,) we  too  frequently  see  per- 
sons slowly  walking  down  to  tiie  sea  side, 
lest  they  should  become  heated,  and  even  re- 
posing with  careful  solicitude  on  the  open 
beach,  exposed  to  the  keen  blast  until  they 
are  cool  enough  to  bathe.  Of  all  errors, 
this  IS  one  of  the  most  fatal  ;  and  it  were 
better,  like  Falstaff,  to  plunge  into  the  wa- 
ters '•  hissing  hot,"  than  to  enfeeble  the  liv- 
ing forces  oif  the  system  by  so  baneful  a  piece 
of  caution." 

The  Essay  contains  a  particular  enu- 
meration of  those  maladies,  which 
bathing  is  calculated  to  remove  or  alle- 
viate. Nervous  diseases,  scrophula, 
gout,  rheumatism,  epilepsy,  indigestion, 
and  many  inore  of  the  evils  which  af- 
flict and  thin  our  species,  are  brought 
forward  :  many  observations  are  made 


upon  their  causes,  natures,  &:c.  ;  and 
the  manner  in  wiiich  bathing  acts  to 
their  cure  is  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Williams,  while  he  prescribes 
bathing  as  a  remedy  in  nervous  cases, 
has  the  candour  to  acknowledge  that  the 
hypochondriac  is  often  indebted  to 
the  change,  the  society,  and  the  recrea- 
tions of  a  watering-place,  for  tlie  ben- 
efit he  experiences  ;  and  this  conces- 
sion he  illustrates  with  the  following 
whimsical  story. 

"  The  celebrated  Sydenham,  was  once 
much  perplexed  with  a  low-spirited  patient 
for  whose  rcl.ef  he  had  exiiausted  ail  the  re- 
souri-es  of  his  art :  but  he  had  the  penetra- 
tion to  discover,  that  if  he  could  furnish  him 
with  a  motive  of  sufficient  interest  to  divert 
the  current  of  his  ideas  fiom  the  cherished 
theme,  he  might  procure  him  relief.  The 
nobleman  was  therefore  informed,  that 
there  dwelt  at  Inverness  in  Scotland,  a 
physician  of  great  and  deserved  celebrity, 
in  tiie  cure  of  the  disorder  under  which  he 
suffered  ;  and  Sydenham  told  his  titled  pa- 
tient, since  he  couid  do  no  more  for  him,  he 
would  give  him  a  letter  to  carry  to  the  more 
skilful  Dr.  Robinson.  The  nobleman  seized 
the  idea  with  eagerness,  immediately  pre- 
pared for  his  long  journey,  and  from  the 
strong  interest  of  a  new  miUiveand  pursuit, 
and  tlie  various  engagements  on  the  road,  he 
bad  forgotten  his  malady  before  be  reached 
Inverness.  On  bis  arrival  in  that  town,  no 
Dr.  Robinson  could  be  found,  after  the 
strictest  search,  and  the  abused  invalid  re- 
solved to  hasten  back  to  London ,  to  load  his 
physician  with  reproaclies,  for  having  wil- 
fully deceived  him.  With  this  paramount 
idea  in  his  mind,  which  occupied  the  place 
of  his  former  association  of  distempered  no- 
tions, he  reached  home,  and  instantly  sum- 
moned Sydenham  to  his  presence,  and  de- 
manded how  he  dared  to  abu-e  his  confidence 
in  sending  him  on  such  a  foors  erri;nd  !  Syd- 
enham gravely  asked,  if  he  found  himself 
relieved?  The  patient  replied,  tliat  he  was 
now  ice//,  but  he  had  not  to  thank  him  or  Ur- 
Robinson  for  it,  and  continued  his  severest 
invectives,  &c." 

COURT  op  king's  bench— JUNE  16;  1821. 
Day  and  another  vs.  Brown. 
Tliis  was  an  action  by  Messrs.  Day  &  Mar- 
tin, blacking-makers,  of  H<)lborn,against  the 
defendant,  Henry  Brown,  for  an  imitation 
of  their  label.  The  trick  was  discovered  by 
a  typographical  error  in  the  counterfeit :  the 
damages  were  laid  at  J^^IOOO. 

Mr.  Scarlett  felt  no  hesitation  in  opening 
the  case,as  one  of  the  darkest  which  bad  ever 
been  piesented  to  a  jury.  Quicquid  agunt 
homines,  were  words  which  had  b'azed  upon 
the  proscenium  of  a  tlieatre  :  and  perhaps  the 
same  motto  might  be  equally  germane  to  the 
patties  of  a  court  of  jn.-tice;  a  sta^e  upon 
which  the  scene  was  varied  even  from  the  pa- 
lace to  the  pot-house,  and  where  almost  eve- 
ry character,  from  tlie  prince  to  the  pedler, 
in  turn  presented  himself  to  public  attention. 
Of  counsel  certainly  it  might  be  said  with 
truth  tliat  one  man  in   his  time  p!siyed  many 
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parts  ;  labouring  in  tlioir  vocation,  they  lent 
their  aid  alike  to  all  ;— and  the  man  who 
was  the  opponent  ot'  royalty  to-day,  mijiht 
•stand  up  for  the  ri^ht  of  a  chimney-sweeper 
tomorrow.  To  introduce  the  present  plain- 
tifis  formally  to  the  jury,  would  scarcely 
(Mr.  Scarlett  thoU);ht)be  requisite;  for  who, 
with  thesli2:htest  jjretension  to  polish,  could 
be  unacquainted  with  the  names  of  Uay  & 
Martin  ?  Could  it  he  necessary  of  thijse  gen- 
tlemen to  say,  that,  by  stooping  to  the  feet, 
they  had  raised,  themselves  io  the  head  of  so- 
ciety ?  Needed  i,t  to  be  observed  in  the 
year  1821,  that  theirftune  had  sjjread  through 
every  climate  where  shoes  were  made  of 
leather  ?-— Did  not  their  puft's  and  poems 
(passiuseven  those  of  Pic  ^  wood)  asiutiate 
every  newspaper  of  the  day  ?  and  would  not 
theythem-elves  jjo  down  tr)  posterity  the 
blackest,  yet  the  i)ri2;htest,  characters  of  the 
age  ?  Tne  Jul  V  w>'re  men  ;  and  they  would 
know  mankind.  The  jury  wore  boots;  and 
they  would  know  the  merits  of  Martin's 
blacking-  ;  of  tliat  inestimable  fluid,-— dark 
as  the  jetty  plumage  of  that  bird  whose  name 
the  maker  bore.  But  fame  raised  enemies; 
success  raised  rivals  ;  and,  even  as  with  oth- 
ers, so  iiad  It  fared  with  tiie  present  plaintift'^. 
Pretenders  had  put  up  for  public  favour; 
people  had  been  poisoned  for  a  while  with 
their  pernicious  preparations;  but  frail  as 
their  own  bottles  had  been  their  standing  in 
the  trade  ;  like  those  bottles  they  had  bro- 
ken ;  and  the  long  hands  of  sweeping  as- 
signees had  left  not  a  hamper  behind.  Yet 
there  was  one— and  now  the  learned  counsel 
came  to  the  gravament  of  his  case-— there 
was  one  man  who  played  a  deeper  game. 
An  envious  oilman  dwelt  near  Goldi-n-square, 
whosaw  and  grudzed  the  plaintiif's  rising 
fortunes.  The  caitiff's  name  was  Brown  ; 
and  he  could  make  a  liquid  which  he  called 
black,  hut  which,  like  hiin,  was  brown. 
Each  flask,  like  Pandora's  box,  contained 
a  thousand  ills  ;  it  burned  up  good  men's 
shoes,  did  harm  to  harness,  and,  lu>treless, 
defied  the  sweating  valet's  toil.  To  sell  this 
villanous  composition, however,  was  Brown's 
chiefest  care;  and  how  did  the  jury  think 
the  wicked  end  bad  been  attained?  Know- 
ing that  his  own  name  would  bring  no  buy- 
ers, the  man  of  guile  resolved  to  take  anoth- 
er's :  he  printed  a  quantity  of  labels  in  imi- 
tation of  the  labels  of  the  plaintiffs  ;  pasted 
them  at  leisure  upon  his  spurious  bottles; 
and  uttered  his  own  base  compound  to  the 
world,  as  the  genu  ne  blacking  of  the  illus- 
trious l3.-.y  &  Martin.  Even  thus  did  error 
steal  into  authority  ;  and  thus  was  High 
Holborn  cheated  of  its  homage  !  The  means 
by  which  the fi and  in  question  had  been  car- 
ried into  effect,  would  he  sufficiently  detailed 
in  the  course  of  the  evidence;  but,  upon  tiie 
effect  and  character  of  the  deceit,  a  few 
words  might  be  permitted.  The  plaintiffs 
did  nota'-k  vindictive  damages,  but  the  de- 
fendant, they  submitted,  was  a  double  tres- 
passer ;  at  once,  a  depredator  of  their  ines- 
timable ware,  and  a  destroyer  of  the  shoes 
and  boot;  of  th.e  community.  And  there 
was  another  topic  to  which  Mr.  Scarlett 
would  advert— his  comment  would  be  brief, 
but  it  would  not  be  thrown  away  upon  the 
jury;  he  did  feel  it  his  duty  to  add  a  sen- 
tence as  to  the  influence  of  such  conduct  up- 
on the  general  interests  of  trade.  It  would 
be  painful  to  say  that  the  high  and  honoura- 
ble feeling  wliich  had  distinguished  British 


commerce  wason  the  decline;  but  the  plain- 
tiffs were  not  the  ouly  persons  who  within 
the  last  few  years  had  suffered  by  mean  and 
piratical  practices.  There  was  a  ftlrs.  La- 
zenby  who  had  discovered  a  \>\c'W\e  io piquant 
as  to  tickle  the  palates  of  all  the  aldermen 
in  London — she  had  been  unable  to  keep 
possession  of  her  own  name.  A  Mr.  Cox, 
too,  the  inventor  of  a  mtist  delicious  sauce 
[that,  we  understand,  with  which  a  man 
might  eat  his  o«n  father]— Mr.  Cox  had 
been  obliged  to  defend  himself  at  law  :  and 
the  learned  counsel  really  apprehended,  un- 
less the  jury  made  an  example  of  the  pre-ent 
defendant,  that  some  rogue  would  go  down 
into  the  country,  redden  his  face,  put  on  a 
powdered  wig,  and  call  himself  Mr.  Scarlett ; 
or,  playii'ff  the  ^^ame  trick  upon  the  Itarned 
Solicitor  General,  receive  all  those  fees  and 
emoluments  of  office  to  which  that  learned 
gentleman  stood  entitled. 

Mr.  E.  Custance  had  been  ma'-y  years  in 
the  habit  of  using  Day  &  Martin's'bi'acking. 
He  houglif  a  bottle  of  blacking,  (purporting 
to  be  of  Day  &  Martin's  manufartu  e)  from 
the  defendant  Brown.  Finding  it  vile  stulf, 
he  carried  it  to  the  house  of  the  plaintiffs  ia 
High  Holborn,  who  abjured  it. 

James  Barton  proved  the  purchase  of  a 
similar  bottle. 

The  grim  counterfeits  were  then  put  in. 

Thomas  Richardson  was  printer  to  i'nc 
plaintiffs.  Their  labels  were  printed  from  a 
stereotype  plate.  Me  could  swear  that  the 
labels  on  the  spurious  bottle.-  were  not  print- 
ed from  the  plate  of  the  plaintiffs.  There 
were  several  typographical  errors:  among 
others,  tiie  word  "inestimable"  in  the  true 
bill,  stood   "  inestmiable"  in  the  counterfeit. 

ftichard  Brown,  first  rousin  to  the  defend- 
ant, admitted  ti'at  he  had  eot  about  2,400  la- 
belsstruck  off  from  a  plate  which  was  sup- 
plied to  him  by  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Denman  addressed  the  jury  in  mitiga- 
tion, but  called  no  witnesses. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  thought  it  a  case 
not  for  vindictive,  but  certainly  for  reasona- 
ble damages. 

The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs 
— damages  £\b. 
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(London  Magazines,  Jane.) 

Humboldt's  and  BONrLANo's  travels.* 


npHESE  volumes  translated  by  H. 
-*-  Maria  Williams,  terminate  the  se- 
cond volume  (in  quarto)  of  Mr.  Hum- 
boldt's personal  narrative  ;  and  belong 
to  a  work  so  universally  celebrated, 
that  we  need  only  say,  they  are,  if  pos- 
sible, more  thickly  studded  with  pieces 
of  valuable  information  and  curious 
matter,  than  the  parts  which  have  pre- 
ceded them. 

We  never  take  up  Humboldt  but  he 
reminds  us  of  Othello,  who 

Spake  of  most  Jisaslrous  chances. 

Of  moving  accidents,  by  flood,  and  field  ; 

Of  hair-bi-eadth  'scapes 

And  portance  in  his  travel's  histoiT' ; 

■Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  desarts  idle. 

Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch 

heaven, — 
And  of  the  cannibals  that  each  other  eat  ; 
Tlie  Anthropopliagi,and  men  whose  heads 
Bo  grow  beneath  their  shoulders, 

he  told  the  marvellous  stories.  Our 
author  is  hardly  a  trace  behind  him  ; 
and,  like  the  fair  Desdemona,  we,  vviih 
greedy  ear,  devour  up  his  discourse; 
whence,  without  further  preface,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  draw  for  the  ben- 
efit of  our  readers. 

The  natives  near  the  cataracts  or 
raudales  of  the  Oroonoko,  up  which 
river  M.  de  Humboldt  made  his  way 
to  a  height  little  known   to  Eiirooeans, 


are  distinguished  by  several  remarkable 
prejudices,  among  which,  none  are  more 
fatal  than  those  narrated  in  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"  Among  the  causes  of  the  depopu- 
lation of  the  Raudaies,  I  have  not  rec- 
koned the  small-pox ;  that  malady 
which,  in  other  parts  of  America,  makes 
such  cruel-  ravages,  that  the  natives, 
seized  with  dismay,  burn  their  huts, 
kill  their  children,  and  renounce  every 
kind  of  society. +  This  scourge  is  al- 
most unknown  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oroonoko.  What  depopulates  the 
Christian  settlements  is,  the  repugnance 
otthe  Indians  for  the  regulations  of  the 
missions,  the  insalubrity  of  a  climate 
at  once  hot  and  damp,  bad  nourish- 
ment, want  of  care  in  the  diseases  of 
children,  and  the  guilty  praciice  of 
mothers  of  preventing  pregnancy  by 
the  use  of  deleterious  lierlis.  Among 
the  barbarous  people  of  Guyana,  a^ 
well  as  thosH  of  the  half-civilixed  islands 
of  the  South  Sea,  young  wives  will  not 
become  mothers.  If  they  have  chil- 
dren, their  off:spring  are  expo-ed,  not 
only  to  the  dangers  of  savage  life,  but 
also  to  the  dangers  arising  from  the 
strangest  popular  prejudices.  Wheti 
twins  are  born,  false  notions  ot  proprie- 
ty and  family  honour  require,  that  one 
of   them    should    be    destroyed.      'To 


*  Personal  Narrative  of  Travels  in  the  Equinoctial  Regions  of  the  New  Continent,  &c.    London  1821. 
t  As  tlie  Mahas  in  the  plains  of  the  Missouri,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Ameiieaa  travellers, 
Clark  and  Lewis. 
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bring  twins  into  the  wx)<rl(i,  is  to  be  ex- 
posed to  public  scorn  ;  it  is  to  resemble 
rats,  opossums,  and  the  vilest  animals, 
■vi'bich  bring  forth  a  great  number  of 
young  at  a  time.'  Nay  more:  'two 
children  born  at  the  same  lime  cannot 
belong  to  the  same  father.'  This  is  an 
axiom  of  physiology  of  the  Salivas; 
and  in  every  zone,  and  in  difterent 
states  of  society,  when  the  vulgar  seize 
upon  an  axiom,  they  adhere  to  it  with 
niorestedfastness  than  the  better  inform- 
ed men,  by  whofti  it  was  first  hazarded. 
To  avoid  a  disturbance  of  conjugal 
tranquillity,  the  only  female  relations 
of  the  mother,  or  the  vaurp  japoi-nei 
(midwives,)  take  care,  that  one  of  the 
twins  shall  disappear.  If  the  new-born 
infant,  thouah  not  a  twin,  have  any 
physical  deformity,  the  father  instantly 
puts  it  to  death.  They  wi  1  have  only 
robust  and  well-made  children,  for  de- 
formities indicate  some  influence  of  the 
evil  spirit  loloquiamo,  or  the  bird  Ti- 
kitiki,  the  enemy  of  the  hum.an  race. 
Sometimes  children  of  a  feeble  consti- 
tution undergo  the  same  fate.  When 
the  father  is  asked,  what  is  become  of 
one  of  his  sons,  he  will  pretend,  that 
he  has  lost  hitn  by  a  natural  death. 
He  will  disavow  an  action,  that  appears 
to  him  blameable,  but  not  criminal, 
'  The  poor  mure,'*  he  will  tell  you, 
•  could  not  follow  us  ;  we  must  have 
waited  for  him  every  moment ;  he  has 
not  been  seen  again,  he  did  not  come 
to  sleep  where  we  passed  the  night.' 
Such  is  the  candour  and  simplicity  of 
manners,  such  the  boasted  happiness 
of  man,  in  the  slate  of  nature  I  He 
kills  his  son,  to  escape  the  ridicule  of 
having  twins,  or  to  avoid  journeying 
more  slowly;  in  fact,  to  avoid  a  little 
inconvenience." 

Amid  the  prodigality  and  magniti- 
cence  of  nature,  such  are  the  moral  evils 
which  deform  the  scene;  and  we  are 
often  compelled  to  leave  the  author's 
glowing  descriptions  of  superb  land- 
scape in  the  torrid  zone,  to  vex  our 
spirits  with  similar  details.  But,  the 
able  manner  in  which  distant  olijects 
and  remote  similitudes  are  brought  to 
bear  on  almost  every  subject  discussed. 


is  the  great  charm  of  this  work  ;  and 
we  have  so  vast  a  quantity  of  intelli- 
gence coiTibined  with  so  rich  a  fund  of 
amusing  anecdote,  that  the  mind  never 
tires.  It  has  i)een  alleged,  that  Mr.  H. 
is  too  prone  to  this  sort  of  classification, 
and  to  theories  built  upon  it  ;  but  how- 
ever that  may  be  in  a  philosophical 
point  of  view,  as  a  popidar  performance, 
it  wonderfully  enhances  the  attractions 
of  his  narrative.  He  is,  in  truth,  the 
very  Jaques  of  travellers;  and  his  way 
is  delectable,  "compounded  of  many 
simples,  extracted  from  many  objects  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  sundry  contemplation 
of  his  travels,  in  which  bis  often  rumi- 
nation wraps  him  in  a  most  humorous 
sadness."  He  morals  on  every  thing  i 
for  example  : — 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Atures  and 
Maypures,  whatever  the  missionaries 
may  have  asserted  in  their  works,  are 
not  more  struck  with  deafness  by  the 
noise  of  the  great  cataracts,  than  the 
catadupes  of  the  Nile.  When  this 
noise  is  heard  in  the  plain  that  sur- 
rounds the  mission,  at  the  distance  of 
more  than  a  league,  you  seem  to  be 
near  a  coast  skirted  by  reefs  and  break- 
ers. The  noise  is  three  tiines  as  loud 
by  night  as  by  day,  and  gives  an  inex- 
pressible charm  to  these  solitary  scenes. 
What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  increas- 
ed intensity  of  sound  in  a  desert,  where 
nothing  seems  to  interrupt  the  silence  of 
nature?  The  velocity  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  sound,  far  from  augmenting, 
decreases  with  the  lowering  of  the  tem- 
perature. The  intensity  diminishes  in 
air,  agitated  by  a  wind,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  direction  of  the  sound  ;  it 
diminishes  also  by  dilatation  of  the  air, 
and  is  weaker  in  the  higher  than  in  the 
lower  regions  of  the  attnosphere,  where 
the  number  of  particles  of  air  in  motion 
is  greater  in  the  same  radius.  The  in-  ,  j 
tensity  is  the  same  in  dry  air,  and  in  air 
mingled  with  vapours  ;  but  it  is  feebler 
in  carbonic  acid  gas,  than  in  mixtures  of 
azot  and  oxygen.  From  these  facts, 
which  are  all  we  know,  with  any  cer- 
tainty, it  is  diflicult  to  explain  a  phe- 
nomenon observed  near  every  cascade 
in  Europe,  and  which,  long  before  our 


In  Tamanack  mure  sigaifies  a  child  ;  emuru,  a  son. 
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arrival  in  the  village  of  Atiires,  had  plantains.  The  fertility  of  the  soil 
struck  the  missionary  and  the  Indians,  however  is  such,  that  at  Atures,  I  count- 
The  nocturnal  temperature  of  the  at-  ed  on  a  single  brancli  of  musa  108 
mosphere  is  3  degrees  less  than  the  fruits,  4  or  5  of  which  would  almost 
temperature  of  the  day  ;  at  the  same  suffice  for  the  daily  nourishintMit  of  a 
time  the  apparent  humidity  augments  man.  The  culture  of  maize  is  entirely 
at  night,  and  the  mist  that  covers  the  neglected,  and  the  horses  and  cows  have 
cataracts  becomes  thicker.  We  have  disappeared.  There  now  remains  in 
just  seen,  that  the  hygroscopic  state  of  testimony  of  the  ancient  cultivation  of 
the  air  has  no  influence  on  the  propaga-  these  countries,  and  the  industrious  ac- 
tion of  the  sound,  and  that  the  cooling  tivity  of  the  first  missionaries,  only  a 
of  the  air  diminishes  its  swiftness.  few  trunks  of  the  orange  and  tamarind 

"It   may    bethought,   that,   even  in     in   the  savannahs,  surrounded   by    wild 
places  not  inhabited    by  man,  the  hum     trees. 

of  insects,  the  song  of  birds,  the  rustling  "  The  tigers, or  jaguars,  which  are  less 
of  leaves  agitated  by  the  feeblest  winds,  dangerous  for  the  caitle  than  the  bats, 
occasion,  during  the  day,  a  confused  come  into  the  village  at  Atures,  and 
noise,  which  we  perceive  the  less  be-  devour  the  pigs  of  the  poor  Indians, 
cause  it  is  uniform,  and  constantly  The  missionary  related  to  us  a  striking 
strikes  the  ear.  Now  this  noise,  how-  instance  of  the  familiarity  of  these  ani- 
ever  slightly  perceptible  it  may  be,  may  mals,  'jpon  the  whole  so  ferocious, 
diminish  the  intensity  of  a  louder  noise  ;  Some  months  before  our  arrival,  a 
and  this  diminution  may  cease,  if  dur-  jaguar,  which  was  thought  to  be  young, 
ing  the  calm  of  the  night  the  song  of  though  of  a  large  siz3,  had  wounded 
birds,  the  hum  of  insects,  and  the  action  a  child  in  playing  with  him;  I  use 
of  the  wind  upon  the  leaves,  be  inter-  confidently  this  expression,  which  may 
rupted.  But  this  reasoning,  even  ad-  seem  strange,  having  on  the  spot  veri- 
mitting  its  justness,  can  soarctly  be  ap-  fied  facts  which  are  not  without  interest 
plied  to  the  forests  of  tha  Oroonoko,  in  the  history  of  the  manners  of  animal?. 
where  the  air  is  constantly  filled  by  an  Two  Indian  cliildren,  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
innumerable  quantity  of  moschettoes,  about  eight  and  nine  years  of  age, 
where  the  hum  of  insects  is  much  loud-  were  seated  on  the  grass  near  the  village 
er  by  night  than  by  day,  and  where  the  of  Atures,  in  the  middle  of  a  savannah, 
breeze,  if  ever  it  be  felt,  blows  only  af-  which  we  have  often  traversed.  At 
ter  sunset."  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,    a  jaguar 

This  hypothesis  is  well  worth  further  issued  from  the  forest,  and  approached 
investigation  ;  but  we  must  surrender  the  childien,  bounding  around  them  ; 
it  to  the  scientific  journals,  and  continue  sometimes  he  hid  himself  in  the  high 
our  more  mixed  career,  g''ass,  sometimes  be    sprang    forward, 

"  The  Indians  of  Atures,"  says  Mr.  his  back  bent,  his  head  hung  down,  io 
H.,  "are  mild,  moderate,  and  accus-  the  manner  of  our  cats.  The  little  boy, 
tomed,  from  the  etfects  of  their  idleness,  ignorant  of  his  danger,  seemed  to  be 
to  the  greatest  privations.  Formerly,  sensible  of  it  only  when  the  jaguar 
excited  to  labour  by  the  Jesuits,  they  wiih  one  of  his  paws  gave  him  some 
did  not  want  for  food.  The  fathers  blows  on  the  liead.  These  blows,  at 
cultivated  maize,  French  he?in^,  (fri-  first  slight,  became  ruder  and  ruder; 
soles)  and  other  Earopean  vegetables;  the  claws  of  the  jaguar  wounded  the 
they  even  planted  sweet  oran;;es  and  child,  and  the  blood  flowed  with  vio- 
tamarinds  round  the  villages  ;  and  they  lence.  The  little  girl  then  took  a  branch 
possessed  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  of  a  tree,  struck  the  animal,  and  it  fled 
head  of  cows  and  liorses,  in  the  savan-  from  her.  The  Indians  ran  up  at  the 
nahs  of  Atures  and  Carichana.  Thev  cries  of  the  children,  and  saw  the 
had  at  their  service  a  great  number  of  jaguar,  which  retired  hounding,  without 
slaves  and  servants  (peones,)  to  take  the  least  show  of  resistance., 
care  of  their  herds.  Nothing  is  now  "The  little  boy  was  brought  to  us, 
cultivated  but  a  little  cassava,  and  a  few    who  appeared    lively   and   iDlelligeot. 
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The  claw  of  the  jaguar  had  taken  away 
the  skin  from  the  lower  part  of  the  fore- 
head, and  there  was  a  second  scar  at 
the  top  of  the  head." 

"  It  was  among  the  cataracts  that  we 
began  to  hear  of  the  hairy  man  of  the 
woods,  called  salvaje,  that  carries  otf 
women,  constructs  huts,  and  sometimes 
eats  human  flesh.  The  Termanacks 
call  ii  achi,  and  the  Maypiires,  vasitri, 
or  great  devil.  The  natives  and  the 
missionaries,  have  no  doubt  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  anthropomorphous  mon- 
liey,  which  they  singularly  dread. 
Father  Gill  gravely  relates  the  history 
ol  a  lady  in  the  town  of  San  Carlos, 
who  much  praised  the  gentle  character 
and  attentions  of  the  man  of  the  woods. 
Sl;e  lived  several  years  with  one  in 
great  domestic  harmony,  and  only  re- 
quested some  hunters  to  take  her  hack, 
'  because  she  was  tired,  she  and  her 
children  (a  little  hairy  also,)  of  living 
far  Irom  the  church  and  the  sacra- 
ments." The  saine  author,  notwith- 
standing his  credulity,  confesses,  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  find  an  Indian, 
who  asserted  positively  that  he  had  seen 
the  salvaje  with  his  ovvn  eyes.  This 
fable,  which  the  missionaries,  the  Eu- 
ropean planters,  and  the  negroes  of  Af- 
rica, have  no  doubt  embellished  with 
many  features  taken  froin  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  manners  of  ttie  ourang  ou- 
tang,  the  gibbon,  the  jocko  or  chimpan- 
zee, and  the  pongo,  pursued  us  during 
five  years  from  the  northern  to  the 
southern  hemisphere ;  and  we  were 
every  where  blamed,  in  the  most  culti- 
vated class  of  societj',  for  being  the  on- 
ly persons  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the 
great  anthropomorphous  monkey  of 
America.  We  shall  first  observe, 
that  there  are  cer'ain  regions,  where 
this  belief  is  particularly  prevalent 
among  the  people  ;  such  are  the  banks 
oi  the  Upper  Oroonoko.  the  valley  of 
TJpar  near  the  lake  of  Maracaybo,  the 
mountains  of  Santa  Martha  and  of  Me- 
rida,  the  provinces  of  Quixos,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Amazon  near  Tomependa. 
In  all  thi^se  places,  so  distant  one  from 
the  other,  it  is  repeated,  that  the  salvaje 
is  easily  recognized  by  the  traces  of  its 
feet,  the  toes  of  which  are  turned  back- 
ward.    But  if  there  e.xist  a  monkey  of 


a  large  size  in  the  New  Continent,  bow 
has  it  happened  that  during  three  cen- 
turies no  man  worthy  of  belief  has  been 
able  to  procure  the  skin  of  one  ?  Sev- 
eral hypotheses  present  themselves  to 
the  mind,  in  order  to  explain  the  source 
of  so  ancient  an  error  or  belief.  Has 
the  famous  capuchin  monkey  of  Es- 
meralda, the  canine  teeth  of  which  are 
more  than  six  lines  and  a  half  long,  the 
physiognomy  much  more  like  man's 
than  that  of  the  ourang  outang.  and 
which,  when  irritated,  rubs  its  beard 
with  its  hand,  given  rise  to  the  fable  of 
the  salvaje  ^  It  is  not  so  large  indeed  as 
thecoaiia  (simia  paniscus  ;)  but  when 
seen  at  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  the  head 
only  visible,  it  mit^ht  easily  be  taken 
for  a  human  being.  It  may  be  also 
(and  this  opinion  appears  to  me  the 
most  probable,)  that  the  man  of  the 
woods  was  one  of  those  large  bears,  the 
footsteps  of  which  resemble  those  of  a 
man,  and  which  is  believed  in  every 
country  to  attack  women.  The  ani- 
mal killed  in  my  time  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Merida,  and  sent  by  the 
name  ot  salvaje  to  Colonel  Ungaro,  the 
governor  of  the  province  Varinas,  was 
in  fact  a  bear,  with  black  and  smooth 
fur." 

These  extraordinary  accounts  are 
succeeded  by  a  detailed  history  of  tl^e 
]\ioschettoes  of  this  region  ;  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  its  animal 
phenomena. 

"  Persons  who  have  not  navigated 
the  great  rivers  of  equinoctial  America, 
for  instance,  the  Oroonoko  and  the  Rio 
Magdalena,  can  scarcely  conceive,  how 
without  interruption,  at  every  instant  of 
life,  you  may  be  tormented  by  insects 
flying  in  the  air,  and  how  the  multitude 
of  these  little  animals  may  render  vast 
regions  wholly  uninhabitable.  How- 
ever accustomed  you  may  be  to  endure 
pain  without  complaint,  however  lively 
an  interest  you  may  take  in  the  objects 
of  your  researches,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  constantly  disturbed  by  the  mos- 
chettoes,  zanchdoes,  jejens,  and  teiiipra- 
neroes,  that  cover  the  face  and  hands, 
pierce  the  clothes,  with  their  long  suck- 
er in  the  form  of  a  needle,  and,  getting 
into  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  set  you 
coughing  and  sneezing  whenever  you 
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attempt  to  speak  in  the  open  air.  In 
the  missions  of  the  Oroonoko,  in  the 
villages  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  riv- 
er, surroumled  bv  immense  forests,  the 
jjlaga  de  las  moscus,  the  plague  of  the 
fliHs.  affords  au  inexhaustible  subject  of 
conversation.  When  two  persons  meet 
in  the  morning,  the  first  questions  they 
address  to  each  other  are,  '  How  did 
you  find  the  zancudoes  during  the 
iiijxht  ?  Hiw  are  we  to  day  for  the 
itioscheitoes.'  These  questions  remind 
us  of  a  Cliinese  form  of  pohteness, 
which  indicates  the  ancient  state  of  the 
country  where  it  look  birth.  Saluta- 
tions were  made  heretofore  in  the  celes- 
tial  empire,  in  the  following  words, 
roil  touhou,  '  Have  you  been  incom- 
moded in  the  night  by  the  serpents  V 
We  shall  soon  see,  that  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tuamini,  in  the  river  Magdale- 
na,  and  still  more  at  Choco,  the  coun- 
try of  gold  and  platina,  the  Chinese 
compliment  on  the  serpents  might  be 
added  to  that  of  the  moschettoes." 

"  I  have  just  shown,  from  my  own 
observations,  how  much  the  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  venomous  insects 
varies  in  this  labyrinth  of  rivers,  with 
white  and  black  waters.  It  were  to 
be  wished,  that  a  learned  entomologist 
could  study  on  the  spot  the  specific 
difFerences  of  these  noxious  insects, 
which  in  the  torrid  zone,  in  spite  of 
their  littleness,  act  an  important  part  in 
the  economy  of  nature.  What  appear- 
ed to  us  very  remarkable,  and  is  a 
fact,  known  to  all  the  missionaries,  is, 
that  the  different  species  do  not  asso- 
ciate together,  and  that  at  different 
hours  of  the  day  you  are  stung  by  a  dis- 
tinct species.  Every  time  that  the 
scene  changes,  and  to  use  the  simple 
expression  of  the  missionaries,  other 
insects  '  mount  guard,'  you  have  a  few 
minutes,  often  a  quarter  of  an  liour,  of 
repose.  The  insects  that  disappear 
have  not  their  places  instantly  supplied 
in  equal  numbers  by  their  successors. 
From  half  after  six  in  the  morning  till 
live  in  the  afternoon,  the  air  is  filled 
with  moschettoes  ;  which  have  not,  as 
we  find  related  in  some  travels,  the  form 
of  our  gnats,  but  that  of  a  small  fly. 
They  are  simuliums  of  the  family 
nemocerae  of  the  system  of  Latreille. 


Their  sting  is  as  painful  as  that  of 
sloinoxes.  It  leaves  a  little  reddish- 
brown  spot,  which  is  extravasated  and 
coagulated  blood,  where  their  proboscis 
has  pierced  the  skin.  An  hour  before 
sun-set  a  species  of  small  gnats,  called 
tempraneroes,  because  they  appear  also 
at  sun-rise,  take  the  place  of  the  mos- 
chettoes. Their  presence  scarcely  lasts 
an  hour  and  a  half  ;  they  disappear 
between  six  and  seven  in  the  eveninsj, 
or,  as  they  say  here,  after  the  Angelas 
(a  la  oracion.)  After  a  few  minutes 
repose,  you  feel  yourself  stung  by 
ztxncudoes,  another  species  of  gnat 
(culex)  with  very  long  legs.  The 
zancudo,  the  proboscis  of  which  con- 
tains a  sharp  pointed  sucker,  causes  the 
most  acute  pain,  and  a  swelling  that  re  - 
mains  several  weeks.  Its  hum  resem- 
bles that  of  our  gnats  in  Europe,  but  is 
louder  and  more  prolonged.  The  In- 
dians preiend  to  distinguish  '  by  their 
song'  the  zanciidoes  and  the  tempra- 
7ierues ;  the  latter  of  which  are  real 
twilight  insects,  while  the  zancudoes 
aie  most  frequently  nocturnal  insects, 
and  disappear  tov^ards  sun-rise. 

"  The  culices  of  South  America 
have  generally  the  wings,  corselet,  and 
legs  of  an  azure  colour,  annulated,  and 
variable  from  a  mixture  of  spots  of  a 
metallic  lustre.  Here,  as  in  Europe, 
the  males,  which  are  distinguished  by 
their  feathered  antennas,  are  extremely 
rare  ;  you  are  seldom  stung  except  by 
females.  The  preponderance  of  this 
sex  explains  the  immense  increase  of 
the  species,  each  female  laying  several 
hundred  eggs.  In  going  up  one  of  the 
great  rivers  of  America,  it  is  observed, 
that  the  appearance  of  a  new  species  of 
culex  denotes  the  approximity  of  a 
new  stream  flowing  in. 

"The  whites  born  in  the  torrid  zone 
walk  barefoot  with  impunity  in  the 
same  apartment  where  a  European  re- 
cently landed  is  exposed  to  the  attack 
of  the  niguiis  or  chegoes  ( pulex  pene- 
trans.) These  animals,  almost  invisi- 
ble to  the  eye,  get  under  the  nails  of 
the  feet,  and  there  acquire  the  size  of 
a  small  pea  by  th^  quick  increase  of  its 
eggs,  which  are  placed  in  a  bag  undiT 
the  belly  of  the  insect,  'i'he  nigua, 
therefore,  distingui^jbe?,  what  the  most 
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delicate  chemical  analysis  could  not  oven.  The  absence  of  moschettoes  i« 
distinguish,  the  cellular  membrane  and  purchased  dearly  enough  by  the  exces- 
blood  of  a  European  from  those  of  a  sive  heat  of  stagnant  air,  and  the  smoke 
Creole  white.  It  is  not  so  with  the  of  a  torch  ofcoyW,  which  lights  the  ov- 
moschettoes.  en  during  your  stay  in  it.  Mr.  Ben- 
in the  day,  even  when  labouring  pland,  with  courage  and  patience  well 
at  the  oar,  the  natives,  in  order  to  chase  worthy  of  praise,  dried  hundreds  of 
the  insect:^,  are  continually  giving  one  plants,  shut  up  in  these /io?-?i;7os  of  the 
another  smart  slaps  with   the   palm   of  Indians." 


the  hand.  Rude  in  all  their  move- 
ments, t'ley  strike  themselves  and  their 
comrades  mechanically  during  their 
sleep.      The  violence  of  their   blows  re- 


By  this  time  we  fancy  our  readers 
are  as  well  acquainted  with  the  habits 
of  the  moschettoes,  as  if  they  had  been 
bitten  by  them  all  over  ;    and    further 


minds  us  of  the  Persian  tale  of  the  bear,    knowledge  being  unnecessary,  we  shall 
that  tried  to  kill  with  his  paw  the  in-    advance  to  other  subjects. 


sects  on  the  forehead  of  his  sleeping 
master.  Near  Maypures  we  saw  some 
young  Indians  seated  in  a  circle  and 
rubbing  cruelly  each  others  backs  with 
the  bark  of  trees  dried  at  the  fire.  In- 
dian women  were  occupied  with  a  de- 
gree of  patience,  of  which  the  copper- 
coloured  race  alone  are  ca()able,  in  ex- 


Above  the  cataract  of  Atures,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Calaniapo,  Mr.  Hum- 
boldt gives  the  following  account  of  an 
extinct  tribe  : 

"  We  were  shown  at  a  distance,  on 
the  right  of  the  river,  the  rocks  that  sur- 
round the  cavern  of  Ataruipe  ;  but  we 
had    not  time  to  visit  that  cemetery  of 


tirpating  by  means  of  a  sharp  bone  the    the  destroyed  tribe  of  the  Atures.     W 

little   mass   of  coagulated    blood,  that    regretted  this  so   much    the    more,    as 

forms   the  centre   of  every    sting,   and     father   Zea   was  never  weary  of  talking 


gives  the  skin  a  speckled  appearance. 
One  of  the  most  barbarous  nations  of 
the  Oroonoko,  that  of  the  Otomacs,  is 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  moschetto 
curtains  ( mosquileros )  formed  of  a 
tissue  of  fibres  of  the  palm  tree,  nmri- 
chi.  We  had  lately  seen,  that  at 
Higuerote,  on  the  coast  of  Caraccas, 
the  people  of  a  copper  colour  sleep 
buried  in  the  sand.  In  the  villages  of 
the  Rio  Magdalena  the  Indians  often 
invited  us  to  stretch  ourselves  with 
them  on  ox-skins,  near  the  church,  in 


to  us  of  the  skeletons  painted  with 
annotta,  which  this  cavern  contained  ; 
of  the  large  vases  of  baked  earth,  in 
which  the  bones  of  separate  families 
appeared  to  be  collected  :  and  of  many 
other  curious  objects,  which  we  propos- 
ed to  examine  at  our  return  from  the 
Rio  Negro." 

At  Maypure,  higher  up,  we  hear 
more  of  the  pottery  of  the  Indians  : 

"In  every  part  of  the  forests,  far 
from  any  human  habitation,  on  digging 
the  earth,  fragments  of  pottery  and  delft 


the  miiidle  of  thep/a£-rt  g-ra??f/e,    where    are  found.     The  taste  for  this  kind  of 


they  had  assembled  all  the  cows  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  proximity  of 
cattle  give  some  repose  to  man.  The 
Indians  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko  and 
the  Cassiquiare,  seeing  that  Mr.  Bon- 
pl&nd  could  not  prepare  his  herbal,  on 
account  of  the  continual  torment  cf  the 
moschettoes,  invited  him  to  enter  their 
ovens,  (hornilos.)  Thus  they  call  lit- 
tle chambers,    without  doors   or    win- 


fabrication  seems  to  have  been  common 
heretofore  to  the  natives  of  both  Amer- 
icas. To  the  north  of  Mexico, — on 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Gila — among  the 
ruins  of  an  Azteck  city — in  the  United 
States — near  the  tumuli  of  the  jNIiamis  ; 
in  Florida — and  in  every  place  where 
any  trace  of  ancient  civilization  could 
be  found,  the  soil  covers  fragments  of 
painted    pottery  ;    and  the  extreme  re- 


dows,  into  \\\\\c\\  they  creep  horizon-  semblance  of  the  ornaments  they  dis 
tally  through  a  very  small  opening,  play  is  striking.  Savage  nations,  and 
AVhen  they  have  driven  away  the  in-  those  civilized  people,  who  are  con- 
sects  by  means  of  a  fire  of  wet  brush-  demned  by  their  political  and  religious 
wood,  which  emits  a  great  deal  of  institutions  always  to  imitate  theni- 
sraoke,  they  close  the  opening  of  the  selves,  strive,  as  if  by  instinct,  to  perpet- 
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uate  the  same  forms,  to  preserve  a  pecu- 
lifir  type  or  style,  and  to  follow  the 
mt'thods  and  processes  which  were  em- 
jiloyed  by  their  ancestors.  In  North 
America,  fragments  of  dellt  have  been 
discovered  in  places  where  lines  of  for- 
tilication  are  found,  and  thu  walls  of 
towns  constructed  by  an  unknown  na- 
tion, now  entirely  extinct.  The  paint- 
ings on  these  fragments  have  a  great 
funilitude  to  those  which  are  executed 
ill  our  days  on  earthenware  by  the  na- 
tives of  Louisiana  and  Florida.  Thus 
too  the  Indians  of  Maypure  often  paiiU- 
td  before  our  eyes  ihe  same  ornaments 
<i^  we  had  observed  in  the  cavern  of 
Ataruipe,  on  the  vases  containing  hu- 
iiian  bones.  They  are  real  grecques, 
:r.eandrites,  and  figures  of  crocodiles, 
ot  monkeys,  and  of  a  large  quadruped, 
wliich  I  could  not  recognize,  though  it 
has  always  the  same  squat  form." 

We  cannot,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
ii)terestiag  works  which,  are  at  present 
almost  daily  issuing  from  the  press,  do 
better  than  continue  to  devote  a  few 
snore  pages  to  the  agreeable  narrative 
ci  this  enterprising  and  intelligent  trav- 
eller. We  have  remarked  upon  the 
extraordinary  degree  of  general  knowl- 
edge which  he  brings  to  bear  on  any 
topic  he  is  illustrating.  The  following 
;s  an  admirable  example  of  the  truth  of 
this  position  : 

"  Every  hemisphere  produces  plants 
of  a  difitjrent  species  ;  atid  it  is  not  by 
the  diver.'^ity  of  climates  that  we  can  at- 
tempt to  explain,  why  equinoctial  Afri- 
ca has  no  laurinae,  and  the  New  World 
no  heaths  ;  why  the  calceolarias  are 
found  only  in  the  southern  hemisphere  : 
why  the  birds  of  the  continent  of  In- 
dia glow  with  colours  less  splendid 
than  the  birds  of  the  hot  parts  of  Amer- 
•  ua;  finally,  why  the  tiger  is  pecu- 
liar to  Asia,  and  the  ornithorhincus  to 
New -Holland.  In  the  vegetable  as 
well  as  in  the  animal  kian-dom,  the 
causes  of  the  distribution  of  the  species 
are  among  the  number  of  mysteries, 
which  natural  philosophy  cannot  reach. 
This  science  is  not  occupied  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  origin  of  beings,  but 
of  the  laws  according  to  which  they  are 
distributed  on  the  globe.  It  examines 
the  things  that  are,  the  coexistence  of 


vegetable  and  animal  forms  in  each  lati- 
tude, at  different  heights,    and  at  differ- 
ent degrees  of  temperature  ;    it  studies 
the  relations    under    which    particular 
organizations  are   more   vigorously  de- 
veloped, multiplied,   or  moditied  ;    but 
it  approaches  not  problems,  the  solution 
of  which  is  impossible,  since  they  touch 
the  origin,  the  first  existence  of  a  germe 
of  life.    We  may  add,  that  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made,  to  explain  the 
distribution  of  various  species   on   the 
globe  by  the  sole   influence  of  climate, 
date  at  a  period  when  physical   geogra- 
phy was  still  in  its  infancy  ;  when,   re- 
curring incessantly   to   pretended  con- 
trasts between  the  two   worlds,  it    was 
imagined,  that  the  whole  of  Africa  and 
of  America   resembled    the    desarts  of 
Egypt   and    the   marshes   of  Cayenne. 
At  present,  when  men  judge  of  the  state 
of  things  not  from  one  type  arbitrarily 
chosen,  but  from  positive  knowledge,  it 
is  asceitained,   that  the  two  continents, 
in  their  immense  extent,  contain   coun- 
tries   that    are    altogether     analogous. 
There  are  regions  of  America  as  bar- 
ren and  burning  as  the  interior  of  Af- 
rica.      The    islands   that  produce   the 
spices  of  India  are  scarcely  remarkable 
for  their  dryness  ;  and  it  is  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  humidity  of  the  climate, 
as  it  has  been  aflirmed  in  recent  works, 
that  the  New  Continent  is  deprived  of 
those  fine  species  of  laurineaj  and  my- 
rysticae,    which  are  found  united  in  one 
little  corner  of  the   earth  in  the  Archi- 
pelago of  India.     For  some  years  past, 
the   real  cinnamon  has  been    cultivated 
with  success  in  several  parts  of  the  New 
Continent ;  and  a  zone,  that  produces 
tlie  coumarouna,  the  vanilla,  the  puche- 
ri,  the  pine-apple,   the   myrtus  pimenta, 
the  balsam  of   tolu,  the  myroxylon  pe- 
ruvianum,   the    crotons,   the  citrosmas, 
the  pejoa,  the  incienso  of   the  Silla  of 
Caraccas,  the  quereme,  the  pancratium, 
and  so  many  majestic  liliaceous  plants, 
cannot    be   considered   as    destitute  of 
aromatics.       Besides,  a  dry  air  favours 
the   developement  of  the  aromatic,  or 
exciting  properties,  only  in  certain  spe- 
cies of  plants.     The  most  cruel  poisons 
are  produced  in  the  most  humid   zone 
of  America  ;    and  it  is  precisely  under 
the  influence   of  the  long  rains  of  the 
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tropics,  that  the  American  pimento, 
capsicum  baccalum,  the  fruit  ot  which 
is  often  as  caustic  and  fiery  as  Indian 
pepper,  vegetates  best.  From  the 
whole  of  these  considerations  it  follows, 
].st,  that  the  New  Continent  possesses 
spices,  aromatics,  and  very  active  veg- 
etable poisons,  that  are  peculiar  to  it- 
self, dilTering  specifically  from  those  of 
the  ancient  world  ;  'indly,  that  the 
primitive  distribution  of  spr<cies  in  the 
torrid  zone  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
influence  of  climate  solely,  or  by  the 
distribution  of  temperature,  which  we 
observe  in  the  present  slate  of  our 
planet  ;  but  that  this  difference  of  cli- 
mates leads  us  to  perceive,  why  a  given 
type  of  organization  developes  itself 
more  vigorously  in  such  or  such  local 
circumstances.  We  can  conceive,  that 
a  small  number  of  the  families  of  plants, 
for  instance  the  musaceee  and  the 
palms,  cannot  belong  to  very  cold  re- 
gions, on  account  of  their  internal 
structure,  and  the  importance  of  certain 
organs;  but  we  cannot  explain  why  no 
one  of  the  family  of  nielastomas  vege- 
tates north  of  the  parallel  of  thirty  de- 
grees, or  why  no  rose-tree  belongs  to 
the  southern  hemisphere.  Analogy  of 
climates  is  often  found  in  the  two  con- 
tinents, without  identity  of  produc- 
tions." 

Here  follow  some  verv  curious  ob- 
servations on  the  difference  of  colours 
in  rivers,  springs,  and  lakes  ;  but  we 
must  pass  them,  and  from  the  Oroono- 
lio  portage  our  readers  across  by  Pim- 
ichin  to  the  Iiio  Negro,  on  the  frontier 
of  Brazil.  Here  is  seen  in  ail  Us  maj- 
esty the  pluguau  or  pirajao  palm. 

"  Its  trunk,  armed  with  thorns,  is 
more  than  sixty  feet  high  ;  its  leaves 
are  pinnated,  very  thin,  undulated,  and 
frizzled  towards  the  points.  Nothing 
is  more  extraordinary  than  tlie  fruits  of 
this  tree  ;  every  cluster  contains  from 
fifty  to  eighty  ;  they  are  yellow  like 
apples,  grow  purple  in  proportion  as 
they  ripen,  two  or  three  inches  thick  ; 
and  generally,  from  abortion,  without 
a  kernel.  Among  the  eighty  or  ninety 
species  of  palm-trees  that  are  peculiar 
to  the  New  Continent,"  adds  Mr.  H., 
"  which  I  have  enumerated  in  the  Nova 
Genera     Flantarum     aquinoctialium, 


there  are  none  in  which  the  sarcocarp 
is  developed  in  a  manner  so  extraordi- 
nary. The  fruit  of  the  pirijao  fur- 
nishes a  farinaceous  substance,  as  yel- 
low as  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  slightly 
saccharine,  and  extremely  nutritious. 
It  is  eaten  like  plantains  or  potatoes, 
boiled  or  roa-ted  in  the  ashes,  and  af- 
fords an  aliment  as  wholesome  as  it  is 
agreeable.  The  Indians  and  the  mis- 
sionaries are  unwearied  in  their  praises 
of  this  noble  palm-tree,  which  might  be 
called  the  peach  palm,  and  which  we 
found  cultivated  in  abundance  at  San 
Fernando,  San  Balthasar,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, and  wherever  we  advanced  to- 
ward the  south  or  the  east  along  tho 
banks  of  the  Atabapo  and  the  Upper 
Oroonoko.  In  those  wild  regions  are 
we  involuntarily  reminded  of  the  as- 
sertion of  Linneens,  that  the  country  of 
palm-trees  was  the  first  abode  of  our 
species,  and  that  man  is  essentially 
palmivorous.  On  examining  the  pro- 
vision accumulated  in  the  huts  of  the 
Indians,  we  perceive,  that  their  sub-^ist- 
ence,  during  several  months  of  the 
year,  depends  as  much  on  the  farina- 
ceous fruit  of  the  pirijao,  as  on  the 
cassava  and  plantain.  The  tree  bears 
fruit  but  once  a  year,  but  to  the  amount 
of  three  clusters,  consequently  Irom  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  to  two  hundred 
fruits." 

Here,  also,  is  the  gigantic  bombax 
(bomhax  ceila)  one  of  which,  as  they 
sailed  along,  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  travellers,  and  they  landed  to  meas- 
ure it.  "The  height  (we  are  told) 
was  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet,  and  tlie  diameter  hetween  fourteen 
and  fifteen.  This  enormous  effort  of 
vegetation  surprised  us  the  more,  as  we 
had,  till  then,  seen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Atabapo,  only  small  trees  with  slender 
trunks,  which  (rom  afar  resemt-led 
young  cherry-trees.  The  Indians  as- 
sured us,  that  these  small  trees  do  not 
form  a  very  extensive  group.  They  are 
checked  in  their  growth  by  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  river  ;  while  the  dry- 
grounds  near  the  Atabapo,  the  Temi, 
and  the  Tuamina,  furnish  excellent  lim- 
ber  for   building." 

Thus    (as  we    have   stated,)    inter- 
spersed with  anecdote,  does  Mr.  Hum- 
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boldt  vary  his  entertaiiiingvoluines;  and 
that  our  review  may  partdk  or  the 
character  of  its  subject,  we  shall  con- 
clude the  preseut  division  of  it  by  copy- 
ing a  very  affecting  story.  Where  the 
Aiabapo  enters  tlie  Rio  Tenii,  the  nar- 
rative says  : 

"  Bftore  we  reached  its  confluence, 
a  granatic  huimnock,  that  uses  on  the 
western  bank,  near  the  month  of  the 
Guasacavi,  dxfd  our  attention  ;  it  is 
called  the  Rock  of  the  Guahiba  woman, 
or  the  Rock  of  the  Mother,  Fiedra  de 
la  Madre.  We  inquired  the  cause  o( 
so  singular  a  denoiiiiQatioi).  Father 
Zea  could  not  satisfy  our  curiosity  ; 
but  some  weeks  after,  another  mission- 
ary, one  of  the  predecessors  of  this 
ecclesiastic,  whom  we  found  settled  at 
San  Fernando  as  president  of  the  mis- 
sions, related  to  us  an  event,  which  I 
recorded  in  my  journal,  and  which  ex- 
cited in  our  minds  the  most  painful 
feelings.  If,  in  these  solitary  scenes, 
man  scarcely  leaves  behind  him  any 
trace  of  his  exi-tence,  it  is  doubly  hu- 
miliating for  a  European  to  see  perpet- 
uated by  the  name  of  a  rock,  by  one 
of  those  imperishable  monuments  of 
nature,  the  remembrance  of  the  moral 
degradation  of  our  species,  and  the  con- 
trast between  the  virtue  of  a  savage, 
and  the  barbarism  of  civilized  man  ! 

"  In  1797,  the  nnissionary  of  San 
Fernando  had  led  his  Indians  to  the 
banks  of  the  Kio  Guaviare,  on   one  of 

I  those  hostile  incursions,  which  are 
prohibited  alike  by  religion  and  the 
Spanish  IdU's.  Tliey  found  in  an 
Italian  hut,  a  Guahiba  mother  with 
three  children,  two  of  whom  were  still 
infants.  They  were  occupied  in  pre- 
paring the  flour  of  Cassava.  Resist- 
ance was  impossible;  the  father  was 
gone  10  fish,  and  the  mother  tried  in 
vain  to  flee  with  her  children.  Scarce- 
ly had  she  reached  the  savannah,  when 
she  was  seized  by  the  Indians  of  the 
mission,  who  go  to  hunt  men,  like  the 
whites  and  the  negroes  in  Africa.  The 
mother  and  the  children  were  bound, 
and  dragged  to  the  bank  of  the  river. 
The  monk,  seated  in  his  boat,  waited 
the  i-sne  of  an  expedition,  of  which  he 
partook  not  the  danger.  Had  the 
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mother  made  too  violent  a  resistance, 
the  Indians  would  have  killed  her,  tor 
every  thing  is  permitted  when  they  go 
to  the  conquest  of  souls  (u  la  coitqidsta 
cspirilual,)  and  it  is  children  in  partic- 
ular they  se<-k  to  capture,  in  order  to 
treat  them,  in  the  mission,  as  poitos,  or 
slaves  of  the  Christians.  The  prison(  rs 
were  carried  to  San  Fernando  in  the 
hope,  that  the  mother  would  be  unable 
to  find  her  way  back  to  her  home,  by 
land.  Far  from  those  children  who 
had  accompanied  their  father  on  the 
day  in  which  she  liad  been  carried  off, 
th.is  unhappy  woman  showed  signs  of 
the  deepest  despair.  Stie  attempted  to 
take  back  to  her  family  th3  childrea 
who  had  been  snatched  away  by  the 
missionary,  and  fli'd  with  them  repeat- 
edly from  The  village  oi  San  Fernando, 
but  the  Indians  never  lai;ed  to  seize 
her  anew  ;  and  the  missionary,  after 
having  caused  her  to  be  mercilessly 
beaten,  took  the  cruel  resolution  ot  sep- 
arating the  mother  from  the  two  chil- 
dren, vvho  had  been  carried  oft'  with, 
her.  Siie  was  coriveyed  alone  toward 
the  missions  of  the  Eiio  Negro,  going 
up  the  Atahapo.  Slightly  bound,  she 
was  seated  at  the  bow  of  the  boat,  ig- 
norant of  the  fate  that  a  waited  her  ;  but 
she  judged,  by  the  direction  of  the 
sun,  that  she  was  removed  farther  and 
farther  from  her  hut  and  her  native 
country.  She  succeeded  in  breaking 
her  bonds,  threw  herself  into  the  water, 
and  swam  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Ata- 
bapo.  The  ciirrent  carried  her  to  a 
shelf  of  rock,  which  bears  her  name  to 
this  day.  She  landed,  and  took  shelter 
in  the  woods,  but  the  president  of  the 
missions  ordered  the  Indians  to  row  to 
the  shore,  and  follow  the  traces  of  the 
Guahiba.  In  the  evening  she  was 
broiight  back.  Stretched  upon  the 
rock  (la  Piedra  de  la  Madre)  a  cruel 
punishment  was  inflicted  on  her  with 
those  straps  of  manatee  leather,  which 
serve  for  whips  in  that  country,  and 
with  which  the  alcades  are  always  fur- 
nished. This  unhap[)y  woman,  her 
hands  tied  behind  her  back  vvitli  strong 
stalks  of  imwacnre,  was  then  dragged 
to  the  mission  of  Javita. 

"  She  was  there  thrown  into  one  of 
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the  caravanseras  that  are  called  Casa 
dd  Rei/.  It  was  the  rainy  si^ason,  and 
the  ni{2;ht  was  profcMjndly  dark.  For- 
ests, till  then  believed  to  be  impenetra- 
ble, separated  the  mission  of  Javjta 
from  that  of  San  Fernando,  which  was 
twenty -five  leagues  distant  in  a  straight 
line.  No  other  part  is  known  than 
that  of  the  rivers  ;  no  man  ever  attempt- 
ed to  (TO  by  land  from  one  vilhige  to 
another,  were  they  only  a  few  leagues 
apart.  But  such  diOficuUies  do  not 
stop  a  mother,  who  is  separated  from 
her  children.  Her  children  are  at  San 
Ff'riiando  de  Atahapo  ;  she  must  find 
them  again,  she  must  execute  her  pro- 
ject of  delivering  them  from  the  hands 
of  Christians,  of  bringing  them  back  to 
their  iather  on  the  banks  of  the  Gua- 
viare.  The  Guahibi  was  carelessly 
guarded  in  the  caravansera.  Her  arms 
being  wounded,  the  Iiidiaus  of  Javita 
had  loosened  her  bonds,  unknown  to 
the  missionary  and  the  alcades.  She 
succeeded  by  the  help  of  her  teeth  in 
breaking  them  entirely  ;  disappeared 
during  the  night  ;  and  at  the  Iburth  ri- 
sing sun  was  seen  at  the  mission  ol  San 
Fernando,  hovering  around  the  hut 
where  her  children  were  confined. 
'  What  that  woman  performed,'  added 
the  missionary  who  gave  us  this  sad 
narrative,  '  the  most  robust  Indian 
would  not  have  ventured  to  undertake. 
She  traversed  the  woods  at  a  season 
when  the  sky  is  constantly  covered 
with  clouds,  and  the  sun  during  whole 


days  appears  but  for  a^few  minutes. 
Did  the  course  of  the  waters  direct  her 
way  ?  The  inundations  of  the  river.'i 
forced  her  to  go  far  from  the  banks  of 
the  main  stream,  through  the  midst  of 
woods  t'fhere  the  movement  of  the  wa- 
ters is  almost  imperceptible.  How  often 
she  must  have  been  stopped  by  the 
thorny  lianas,  that  form  a  network 
around  the  trunks  they  entwine  ?  How 
often  must  she  have  swum  across  the 
rivulets,  that  run  into  the  Atabapo  ! 
This  unfortunate  woman  was  asked 
how  she  had  sustained  herself  during 
the  four  days!  She  said,  that,  exhaust- 
ed with  fatigue,  she  could  find  no  other 
nourishment  than  those  great  black  ants 
called  imchacos,  which  climb  the  trees 
in  long  bands,  to  suspend  on  them  their 
resinous  nests.'  We  pressed  the  mis- 
sionary to  tell  us,  whether  the  Guahibi 
had  peacefully  enjoyed  the  happiness 
of  remaining  with  her  children  ;  and  if 
any  repentance  had  followed  this  excess 
of  cruelty.  He  would  not  satisfy  our 
curiosity;  but  at  our  return  from  the 
Rio  Negro,  we  learnt  that  the  Indian 
mother  wag  not  allowed  time  to  cure 
her  wounds,  but  was  again  separated 
from  her  children,  and  sent  to  one  of 
the  missions  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko. 
There,  she  died,  refusing  all  kind  of 
nourishment,  as  the  savages  do  in  great 
calamities. 

"  Such  is  the  remembrance  annexed 
to  this  fatal  rock,  to  Piedra  de  la 
Madre.^'' 


(Literary  Gazette,  June.) 


lAMEXT. 


OH  !  fare  tliee  well,  dearest,  the  morning  may  bloom. 
And  deck  the  wild  flowers  that  breathe  on  thy  tomb, 
But  its  rays  cannot  britchten  the  spirit  that's  fled, 
Nor  a walte  the  sweet  corse  from  the  trance  of  the  dead. 

Oh  .'  fare  thee  well,  dearest— the  even  may  close 
The  leaves  of  the  bashful  and  beanliful  rose; 
But  the  fairest  of  flower*  is  sunli  on  its  breast, 
The  loveliest  of  roses  in  slumber  is  blessed. 

Oh  I  fare  thee  well,  dearest, — thy  spirit  though  gone. 
Shall  live  in  tliis  desolate  bosom  alone. 
'I'ill  it  burst  in  th     splendor  of  weakness  forgiven, 
And  immaculate  shine  iu  the  lustre  of  heaven. 
June  7, 1821. 


R.  U.  M. 
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SONG. 

We  coT>y  the  following  touching  little  (unpublished)  ballad  from  the  album  of  a  fi-iend,  where  it  was  written 
by  its  author,  Mr.  Thomas  Pringle,  a  few  days  before  he  left  the  new  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Mr. 
P.  was  the  editor  of  the  first  volume  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,as  well  as  the  three  first  volumis  of  Consta- 
ble's new  series  of  the  Scot's  Mafjazine.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled  the  Autum- 
nal Excursion.  The  sketch  of  the  new  settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Gooel  Hope,  about  to  be  published  by 
Mr.  Murray,  ii  said  to  be  from  the  same  pen. — Ed. 


Old  Border  air—''''  My  good  Lord  John." 


1 


Our  natire  land— our  native  vale, — 

A  lone^  and  last  adieu  ; — 
Farewell  to  bonny  Teviotdale, 

And  Cheviot-mimntaius  blue  ! 
2 
Farewell,  ye  hills  of  glorious  deeds, 

And  stream*  renown'd  in  song  ; 
Farewell  ye  blithesome  braes  and  meads. 

Our  hearts  have  lov'd  so  long;. 
3 

Farewell  ye  broomy  elfin  knowes 

Whei-e  thyme  and  harebells  grow  ; 
Farewell  ye  hoary  haunted  bowes 

O'erhung  with  birk  and  sloe. 
4 
The  battle  mound— the  Border  tower 

That  Scotia's  annals  tell  ; — 
The  martyr's  grave — the  lover's  bower, 

To  each — to  all — farewell  ! 


Home  of  our  hearts !— our  father's  home— 

Land  of  the  brave  and  free  ! 
The  sail  is  flapping  on  the  foam 

That  bears  us  far  from  thee  ! 
6 
We  seek  a  wild  and  distant  shore 

Ef  yond  the  Atlantic  main  ; 
We  leave  thee  to  return  no  more. 

Nor  view  thy  cliffs  again! 

7 

But  may  dishonour  blight  our  fame, 

And  quench  our  household  fires, 
V/hen  we,  or  ours,  forget  thy  name. 

Green  island  of  our  ^res. 
8 
Our  nativeland— our  native  vale, — 

A  long,  a  last  adieu  ; — 
Farewell  to  bonny  Teviot  dale, 

And  Scotland's  nioantains  blue. 


A  new  work,  in  the  fashion  of  the  Percy  Anecdotes,  under  the  title  of  Lives  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,  Part  T. 
has  just  appeared,  in  a  very  neat  little  half-crown  volume.  It  contains  sketches  of  James  the  1st  of  Scot- 
land, Thomas  the  Rhymer,  Barbour,  Wintoun,  Gavin  Dongas,  Allan  Ramsay,  W.  Meston,  John  Home, 

Ceattie,  and  Burns. Ramsay  made  it  his  boast  to  give  new  words  to  every  old  air  he  could  meet  with. 

Upon  one  of  these, "  Bon  Nannie,"  we  have  the  following  interesting  note  :— 

"  The'  new  words,'  by  Ramsay,  to  this  air,  present  a  characteristic  example  of  what  is  lobe  gained  by  mod- 
ern adaptation.  They  are  too  vulgar  to  be  repeated,and  could  only  have  been  popular  among  such  a  knot 
of  ingenious  young  gentlemen,  as  embellished  the  Tea  Table  Miscellany.  The  original  words  which,  not- 
withstanding Ramsay's  neglect,  are  fortunately  not  lost,  are  simple  and  touching  enough.  I  «n  indebted 
for  the  following  copy  of  them,  to  a  gentleman  who  procured  them  from  John  Mayne,  Esq.  author  of  the 
'Siller  Gun,' '  Glasgow,'  &;c.  '  I  believe,  them,' says  Mr.  Mayne,  speaking  of  this  copy  of  verses,' to 
be  the  very  words  that  gave  birth,  or  were  first  adapted,  to  that  beautiful  air,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  four  lines  of  the  third  stanza,  which  are  mine.  I  never  heard  the  others  but  in  my  father's  family,and 
there,  at  first,  in  infancy.'  On  more  particular  inquiry,  I  find  that  the  lines  are  traced  back  in  Mr.  M.'s 
family,  toa  period  quite  as  remote  as  the  MS.  quoted  by  Lcyden. 


ORIGINAL   WORDS   TO   THE   SCOTCH    AIR    OF    '    MY   NANNY,    O    !  — NEVER   BEFORE   PRINTED. 


As  I  cam  in  by  Einbro'  town. 

By  the  back  o'  the  bonny  city,  O  ! 
1  heard  a  young  man  mak  his  moan. 
And,  O  !  it  was  a  pity.  O  1 
For  aye,  he  cried,  his  Nanny,  O  ! 
His  handsome,  charming  Nanny,  O  ! 
Nor  friend,  nor  foe.  can  tell,  oho  ! 
How  dearly  I  loo  Nanny,  O  ! 

Father,  your  counsel  I  won't  take, 

But  ye  maun  not  be  angry.  O  ! 
I'd  rather  ha'e  Nanny,  but  a  plack. 

Than  the  laird's  daughterand  her  hundred  mark. 


My  bonny,  bonny  Nanny,  O  ! 
Nor  friend,  nor  foe,  can  tell,  oho  ! 
How  dearly  I  loo  Nanny,  O  ! 

Then  dinna  mock  our  wanto'  gear. 

Nor  lightify  my  Nanny,  O  ! 
For  Heav'n  will  smile  on  ane  saedear. 
With  a'  that's  gude  and  canny,  O  1 
My  boniiy,  bonny  Nanny,  O  ! 
My  handsome,  charming  Nanny,  O  ! 
Come  weal,  come  woe,  the  warld  shall  know 
How  dearly  I  loo  Nanny,  O  ! 


"  Burns  has  also  supplied  us  with  a  set  of  words  to  this   tune  ;  but,  though  not  among  his  worst  effusions, 
tliey  are  mu<b  inferior  to  thii  original  version." 
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(Liteiary  Gazette.) 
THE    CROSS    f(F     I  HE    SOUTH. 


BY    JIRS.  HEMA\S. 

"  The  pleasure  ve  felton  discoverinp;  tlie  soutliein  cross,  was  warmly  sliarrd  by  siicli  of  the  crew  as  had 
lived  ill  the  co'onies.  In  the  soiitude  of  the  SL-as,  we  hail  a  star  as  a  f'  lend  from  whom  we  have  been  long 
separated.  Amonp;  the  Portuguese  au'l  Spaniards,  peculiar  motives  seem  to  increase  this  feeling;  a  relig- 
ious sentiment  attachc-s  th^tn  to  a  constellation,  the  form  of  which  recalls  the  sign  of  the  faith  planted  by 
their  ancestors  in  the  deserts  of  the  new  world.  The  two  great  stars  which  mark  the  summit  and  the  foot 
of  the  cross,  havmgneariy  th--  same  right  ascension,  it  follows  Iii-nce,  that  the  constellation  is  almost  perpen- 
dicular, at  the  the  moment  when  it  passes  the  meridian.  This  circumstance  is  known  to  every  nation  that 
lives  beyond  the  tropics. or  in  the  south-rn  hemisphere.  It  has  been  observed  a'  what  hour  of  the  night,  in 
diff  rent  seasons,  the  cross  of  the  south  is  erect  or  inclined.  It  is  a  tims-piece  that  advances  very  regularly 
jieariy  four  minuteja  day,and  no  other  group  of  stars  exhibits. to  the  naked  eye,  an  observation  of  time  s» 
easily  made.  How  often  have  we  heard  our  giiiJes  exclaim  in  the  savannas  of  Venezuela,  or  in  the  des- 
ert extending  from  Lima  to  Truxillo,' midnight  is  past,  the  cross  begins  to  bend.'" 

De  Humboldt's  Travels, 

THE    CKOSS    0¥    THE    SOn  K. 


IN  the  silence  and  grandeur  of  midnight  I  tread, 
Where  Savannos  in  boundless  magnificence  spread  ; 
And  bearing  sublimely  their  snow-wreaths  on  high, 
The  far  Cordilleras  unite  with  the  sky. 

The  Fern-tree  waveso'er  me,  the  fire-fly's  red  light. 
IVith  its  quick-glancing  splendor  illumines  the  night, 
And  I  read  in  each  tint  of  the  skies  and  the  earth. 
How  distant  ray  steps  from  the  land  of  niv  birth. 

But  to  thee,  as  thy  lode-stars  resplendently  burn. 
In  their  ciear  depths  of  bine,  w  ith  devotion  I  turn. 
Bright  Cross  of  the  South  !  and  beholding  thee  shine, 
Scarce  regret  the  lov  d  land  of  the  Olive  and  Vine. 

Thou  recallest  the  ages  when  first  o'er  the  main, 
My  fathers  unfolded  the  streamer  of  Spain, 
And  planted  their  faith  in  'heir  regions  that  see 
Its  nuperishing  symbol  emblazon'd  in  thee. 

How  ofr.  ir.  their  course  o'er  the  oceans  unknown, 
Where  all  was  mysterious  and  awfully  lone, 


Hath  their  spirit  been  cheer'd  by  thy  light,  wh  en  the 

deep 
Reflected  its  brilliance, in  tremulous  sleep  ! 

As  the  vision  that  rose  to  the  Lord  of  the  wnrld,i" 
Vi'hen  first  his  bright  banner  of  faitli  was   unfurPd  ; 
K'en  such,  to  the  heroes  of  Spain,  when  their  prow 
Made  the  billows  the  path  of  their  glory,  wert  thou  i 

And  to  me,  as  I  traverse  the  world  of  the  west. 
Thro'  deserts  of  beauiy,  in  stillness  that  rest; 
By  forestsand  rivers  untam'd  in  their  pride. 
Thy  beams  have  a  language,  thy  course  is  a  guide. 

Shine  on  !  my  own  land  is  a  fur  distant  spot, 
And  the  stars  of  thy  sphere  can  enlighten  it  not ; 
And  ;he  eyes  which  I  love,  tho' e'en  now  they  may  be 
O'er  the  firmament  wandering,  can  gaze  not  on  thee  ! 

But  ihou  to  iiiy  thoughts  art  a  pure  blazing  shrine, 
A  fount  of  bright  hopes  and  of  visions  divine; 
And  my  soul,  as  an  eagle  exulting  and  free. 
Soars  high  o'er  the  Andes,  to  mingle  with  thee  ■ 


TO    THE    IVY. 


Bt/  the  same. 


Oh !  how  could  fancy  crown  with  thee 

In  ancient  days,  the  God  of  wine, 
And  bid  thee  at  the  banquet  be 

Companion  of  the  vine  ? 
Thij  home,  wiid  phut,  is  where  each  sound 

Of  reveliy  hath  long  been  o"er, 
Wiiere  song's  full  notes  once  peal'd  around, 

But  now  are  heard  no  more. 

The  Roman,  on  his  battle-plains. 

Where  kings  before  his  Eagles  bent, 
Entwin'd  thee,  with  exulting  strains, 

Around  the  Victor's  tent  ; 
Tfet  there,  tho'  fivsh  in  glossy  green, 

Triumphally  thy  boughs  might  wave, 
Better  thou  lov'st  the  silent  scene, 

Around  the  Victor's  grave. 


Where  sleep  the  sons  of  ages  flown. 

The  bards  and  heroes  of  the  past — 
Where,  through  the  halls  of  glory  gone, 

Murmurs  the  wintry  blast  .' 
Where  years  are  hastening  to  rfllice 

Each  record  of  the  grand  and  fair, 
Thou  in  thy  solitai-^  grace. 

Wreath  of  tlie  torob  '.  art  there. 

Thou,  o'er  the  shrines  of  fallen  gods. 

On  classic  plains  dost  mantling  spread. 
And  veil  the  desolate  abodes, 

And  Cities  of  the  dead. 
Deserted  palaces  of  kings. 

Arches  of  triumph,  long  o'erthrown, 
And  all  once  glorious  earthly  things, 

At  length  are  thine  alone. 


t  Alluding  to  tlie  Vision  of  Constantine  the  Great. 


VOT.. 
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Oh  !  many  a  temple,  once  sublime, 

Fieneatli  the  blue  Italian  sky. 
Hath  nought  of  beauty  kfc  by  time. 

Save  thy   wild  tapesto'  • 
And   rear'd  midst  crags  and  clouds,  'tis  thine 

To  wave  where  banners  wav'd  of  yore  ; 
O'er  mouldering  towers,  by  lovely  Rhine 

Crestini;  the  rooty  shore. 

Hiffh  from  the  fields  of  airlooU  down 

Those  eyries  of  a  vanished  race, 
Homes  of  the  mighty,  whose  renown 

Hath  pass'd.  and  left  no  trace. 
But  thou  art  there — thy  foliage  bright, 

Unchang'd  the  mountain-storm  can  brave, 
Thou  that  wilt  climb  the  loftiest  height, 

And  deck  the  humblest  grave. 


The  breathing  forms  of  Parian  stone, 

That  rise  round  grandeur's  luarble  halJs^ 
The  vivid  iuus.by  painting  thrown 

Kich  oVr  the  glowing  walls  ; 
Th'  Acanthus,  on  Corinthian  fanes, 

Insculptur'd  beauty  waving  fair; 
These  periih  all— and  what  remains  ? 

Thou,  thou  alone  art  there  ! 

'Tis  still  the  same — where'er  we  tread. 

The  wrecks  of  human  power  we  see. 
The  marvels  of  all  ages  fled, 

Left  to  Decay  and  thee  ! 
And  still  let  man  his  fabrics  rear, 

August  in  beauty,  >rrace,  and  strength, 
Days  pass — Thou  Ivy  never  sere,* 

And  all  is  thine  at  length ! 


SONG. 


BY   ISJIAEL  riTZADAir,   THE   WATER-POET. 


A  blessing  on  thy  bltie  eye,  Mary  ! 

Like  beacon-iight  it  glows. 
Guiding  the  sea-boy,  wet  and  weary 

To  harbour  of  repose. 
Too  long  the  treacherous  billows'  sport, 

The  fool  of  every  gale  ; 
Thy  smile  at  length  invites  to  port, 

And  bids  me  stay  my  sail. 

Hence,  then,  that  heresy  of  heart, 

Which  worships  every  eye  ; 
Those  wilderiiig  fires  on  life's  dim  chart, 

Tliat  effervesce  and  die. 


Where'er  a  tress  more  radiant  wreathes, 

By  blush,  or  bosom  lured. 
The  transient  fever  folly  breathes, 

At  once  confess'd  and  cur'd. 

But  come  tlie  soul-reflecting  will 

By  kindred  tempers  wove  ; 
Welcome  the  fond,  familiar  smile, 

Of  sweet  domestic  love. 
Far,  very  far,  ye  miss  your  road, 

Abroad  for  bliss  who  roam. 
Love's  faithful  lip's  her  best  abode, 

Her  smiling,  heavenly  home. 


(European  Magazine.^ 
SECRETS    OF    CABALISAI. 


/^N  the  evening  of  the  29ih  of  June 
^~^  1555,  in  one  of  the  narrow  streets 
near  the  Poultry  Contpter  in  London, 
a  dark  sqiiare-buit  ruffian,  in  a  thrum 
cap  and  leatliern  jerkin,  suddenly  sprung 
forth  from  his  hiding-place,  and  struck 
his  dagger  with  all  his  force  against  the 
breast  of  a  nnan  passing  by.  '  By  my 
holidam,'  said  the  man,  '  that  would 
have  craved  no  thanks  if  my  coat-hardy 
had  been  thinner — but  thou  shalt  have 
a  jape+  for  thy  leraan  to  know  thee 
by' — and  flourishing  a  short  gisarme,  or 
double-pointed  weapon,  in  his  left 
hand,  with  his  right,  on  which  he 
seemed  to  wear  au  iron  giove,  he 
stamped  a  sufficient  mark  on  the  assas- 
sin's face,    and    vanished  in  a  moment. 


'  Why,  tliou  lozel  !'  said  another 
ruffian,  starting  from  beneath  a  pent- 
house, '  wast  playing  at  barley-break 
with  a  wooden  knife?  Thou  v\ilt  hard- 
ly earn  twenVy  pounds  this  bout.' 

'  A  plague  on  his  cloak,  Coniers  ! — 
he  must  have  had  a  gambason  under 
it — Thou  rnayest  earn  the  coin  thyself 
— thou  ha^-t  gotten  a  gold  ring  and 
twenty  shil.ings  in   part   payment.' 

'  Get  thee  gone  to  thy  needle  and 
baudekin  again,  like  a  woman's  tailor 
as  thou  art  I  Thou  hast  struck  a  wrong 
man,  and  he  has  taken  away  thy  nose 
that  he  may  swear  to  the  right  one — 
That  last  quart  of  liufFcap  made  froth 
of  thy    brains.' 

'  My  basilard  i.s   sharp   enough  for 


*  "  Ye  myrtles  brown,  and  Ivy  never  sere." 
t  A  fool's  mark. 


-Milton, 
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thee,  I  warrant' — mutfered  his  disap- 
pointed companion,  as  he  drew  his 
tough  hyke  or  cloak  over  his  bruises, 
and  slunk  into  a  darker  allf^y.  Mean- 
while, the  subject  oi  their  discourse 
and  of  their  villaiuy  strode  with  in- 
creased haste  towards  the  Compter- 
prison,  and  enquired  for  the  condemn- 
ed prisoiifr  John  Bradford.  The 
keeper  knew  Bisliop  Gardiner's  secre- 
tary, and  admitted  him  without  hesita- 
tion, hoping  that  he  brought  terms  of 
grace  to  the  pious  man,  whose  meek 
demeanour  in  the  prison  had  won  love 
from  all  about  him.  The  Secretary 
found  him  on  his  knees,  as  his  custom 
was,  eating  his  spare  meal  in  that  hum- 
ble posture,  and  ineditatii'g  with  his 
hat  drawn  over  his  face.  He  rose  to 
receive  his  visitor,  and  his  tall  slender 
person,  held  gracefully  erect,  aided  a 
countenance  which  derived  from  a  faint 
bloom  and  a  beard  of  rich  brown,  an 
expression  of  youthful  beauty  such  as 
painter  would  not  have  deemed  unwor- 
thy the  great  giver  of  the  creed  for  which 
he  sufTered.+  Gardiner's  secretary  un- 
covered his  head,  and,  bending  it  hum- 
bly, kissed  his  hand  with  tears.  '  Be 
of  good  comfort,  brother,'  said  Brad- 
ford— '  I  have  done  nothing  in  this 
realm  except  in  godly  quietness,  unless 
at  Paul's  Cross,  where  I  bestirred  my- 
self to  save  him  who  is  now  Bishop  of 
Bath,  when  his  rash  sermon  provoked 
the  inultitode.' 

'Ah,  Bradford  !  Bradford!'  replied 
his  visitor,  '  thou  didst  save  him  who 
will  burn  thee.  Had  it  not  been  for 
thee,  I  had  run  him  through  with  my 
sword  that  day  !' — Bradford  started 
back,  and  looked  earnestly — '  I  know 
thy  voice  now — and  I  remember  that 
voice  said  those  same  wor. is  in  my  ear 
when  the  turmoil  was  at  Paid's  Cross. 
■ — For  what  comest  thou  now  ?  a  man 
of  blood  is  no  fit  company  for  a  sinner 
going  to  die.' 

'  Not  while  I  live,  my  most  dear  tu- 
tor—  1  am  Rufford  of  Edlesburgh.' 

The  old  man  threw  his  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  hung  on  it  for  an   instant 


— '  It  is  twelve  years  since  T  saw  thee, 
and  my  heart  grieved  when  I  heard  a 
voice  like  thine  in  the  fierce  riot  at 
Paul's  Cross — Art  thou  here  boddy,  or 
do  I  only  dream  ? — Tiiere  is  rumour 
abroad,  that  thy  old  enemy  Coniers 
slew  ihee  at  Huntingdon  last  year.' 

'  He  meant  well,  John  Bradford, 
but  I  had  a  thick  qiidted  pourpoint  and 
a  tough  leathern  cap — I  have  met  his 
minions  more  than  once,  and  they  know 
what  print  my  hand  leaves.  Enough 
of  this — I  am  not  in  England  now  as 
Giles  RufFord  ;  1  shall  do  thee  better 
service  as  what  I  seem.' 

'  Seeming  never  was  good  service,' 
said  the  divine — '  what  hast  thou  to  do 
with  me,  who  aiB  in  God's  hand  V 

'  He  makes  medicines  of  asps  and 
vipers,'  answered  his  pupil — '  I  shall 
serve  him  if  1  save  his  minister,  though 
it  be  by  subtlety.  I  have  crept  into 
Gardiner's  favour  by  my  skill  in  strange 
tongues  and  Hebrew  secrets,  therelore 
I  am  now  his  secretary:  and  1  have 
an  ally  in  the  very  chamber  of  our 
queen-mistress.' 

'  That  woman  is  not  unwise  or  un- 
merciful,' replied  Bradford,  '  in  things 
that  touch  not  her  laith  ;  but  I  will  be 
helped  by  no  unfair  practice  on  her. 
Mercy  with  God's  mercy  will  be  wel- 
come, but  I  am  readier  to  die  than  to 
be  his  forsworn  servant.' 

'  Master,  there  can  be  no  evil  in 
gathering  the  fruit  Providence  has  ri- 
pened for  us.  Gardiner  was  Woisey's 
disciple  once,  and  hath  more  heathen 
learning  in  bim  than  catholic  zeal. 
There  is  a  leaven  left  of  his  old  studies 
which  will  work  us  good.  He  be- 
lieves in  the  cabalism*  of  the  Jews, 
and  reads  strange  books  from  Padua 
and  Antwerp,  which  tell  him  of  lucky 
and  unlucky  days.  He  shall  be  made 
to  think  to-morrow  full  of  evil  omens, 
and  his  superstition  shall  shake  his  cru- 
elty.' 

'  Thou  art  but  a  green  vouth  still,' 
rejoined  Bradford,  '  if  thou  knowest 
not  that  cruelty  is  superstition's  child. 
Take  heed    that   his  heathenish  witch- 


+  Some  account  of  this  extraordinary  man  may  be  found  in  Middleton's  BioprapliiaEvangelica. 
*  Raimond  Lully  derives  tliis  word  from  Arabic,  and  interprets  it  "  supcrabuadaut  science."   His  com- 
mentator Cornelius  A  grippa  goes  great  lengths  into  it. 
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craft  doth  not  shake  both  thy  wit  and 
safety.  For  though  I  sleep  but  little, 
and  have  few  dreams  of  earthly  thiof^s, 
there  came,  as  1  think,  a  vision  raised 
by  no  holy  art,  into  my  prison  last 
night.  And  it  had  such  a  touch  of 
heaven's  beauty  in  its  face,  and  such 
rare  music  in  its  voice,  that  it  well  nigh 
tempted  me  to  believe  its  promise. 
But  I  remembered  my  frailty,  and  was 
safe." 

The  Secretary's  eyes  shone  brightly, 
and  half  a  smile  opened  his  lips.  But 
he  lowered  both  his  eyes  and  voice  as 
he  replied,  '  What  did  this  fair  vision 
promise  ?' 

'  Safety  and  release,  if  I  would  trust 
her,  and  be  pledged  to  obey  her.' — 
There  was  a  long  pause  before  the 
voung  man  spoke  again — '  Do  you  not 
remember,  my  foster-father,  the  wild 
laurel  tree  that  grew  near  my  birth- 
place ?  An  astrologer  at  Pisa  told  me 
it  should  not  wither  till  the  day  of  my 
death — And  it  seems  to  me,  when  I 
have  walked  under  its  shade,  that  the 
leaves  made  strange  music,  as  if  a  spirit 
had  touched  them.  It  is  greener  and 
richer  than  its  neighbours,  and  the 
fountain  that  flows  near  its  root  has, 
as  men  believe,  a  rare  power  of  healing 
— the  dreams  that  visit  me  when  I  sleep 
near  it  are  always  the  visitings  of  a 
courteous  and  lovely  spirit — What  if 
the  legends  of  Greece  and  Syria  speak 
truth  ?  May  we  not  both  have  guardian 
spirits  that  choose  earthly  shapes'^' 

'  My  son,'  replied  Bradford,  '  these 
thoughts  are  the  diamond-drops  that 
lie  on  the  young  roses  of  life — But  the 
Sun  of  Truth  and  Reason  should  dis- 
perse them.  Man  has  one  guardian, 
and  he  needs  no  more  unless  he  forgets 
that  One.  Thou  wast  called  in  thy 
youth  the  silken  pleader,  because  thy 
words  were  like  soft  threads  spun  to 
a  rich  tissue.  Be  wary  lest  they  en- 
tangle thee,  and  become  a  snare  instead 
of  a  banner  fit  to  guide  Christians. — I 
am  a  blighted  tree  mark^-d  for  the  fire, 
and  thou  can'st  not  save  me  by  searing 
the  fresimess  of  thy  young  laurel  for 
my  sake.' 


'  I  will  shame  the  astrologer  to-mor- 
row,' said  his  pupil  ;  '  and  therefore  I 
must  make  this  hour  brief.  She  who 
rules  the  Queen's  secrets  has  had  a  bribe 
to  make  Mary  merciful.  There  is 
hope  of  a  birih  at  court,  and  death 
ought  not  to  be  busy.  Fare-ye-well  ! 
— but  do  not  distrust  that  fair  appari- 
tion if  it  should  open  these  prison-doors 
to-morrow.' — So  saying,  the  young 
man  departed  without  heeding  Brad- 
ford's monitory  gesture. 

Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester and  High  Chancellor  by  Queen 
IMary'"  favour,  sat  that  night  alone  and 
thoughtful  in  his  closet.  He  had  been 
the  chief  commissioner  appointed  to 
preside  at  Bradford's  trial  ;  and  though 
he  had  eagerly  urged  his  colleagues  to 
condemn  him,  he  secretly  abhorred  the 
timeserving  cruelty  of  Bishop  Bonner 
and  the  cowardice  of  Bourne,  who  had 
not  dared  to  save  the  life  of  the  bene- 
factor he  had  once  begged  to  save  his 
own.  '  You  have  tarried  late,'  said 
Gardiner,  as  his  secretary  entered — 
'  the  stars  are  waning  and  their  intelli- 
gence will  be  imperfect.' 

'  I  traced  it  before  midnight,'  replied 
the  Secretary,  '  but  I  needed  the  help 
of  your  lordship's  science.' 

'  It  is  strange,'  said  his  patron,  lean- 
ing thoughtfully  on  one  of  Roger  Ba- 
con's volumes,  '  that  men  in  every  age 
and  climate,  and  of  every  creed,  have 
this  appetite  for  an  useless  knowledge 
— and  it  would  be  stranger,  if  both 
profane  and  sarred  history  did  not  shew 
us  that  such  knowlt^dge  hath  been  some- 
times granted,  though  in  vain. — What 
is  that  paper  in  thy  hand  V 

•  It  is  a  clumsy  calculation,  my  lord, 
of  this  night's  aspect,  I  learned  in 
Araby,  as  your  lordship  knows,  sonrie 
small  guesses  at  Chaldean  astrology  ; 
but  I  deem  the  characters  and  engraved 
signs  of  the  Hermetic  Men*  more 
powerful  in  arresting  the  intelligent  bod- 
ies in  the  heavpos.  They  were  the 
symbols  used  by  Pythagoras  and  Zo- 
roaster, and  their  great  master  Apol- 
lonius.' 

'  Ignatius    Loyola  and    Athanasius 


*  Hermes  Trisraegistus,  founder  of  tliis  sect  in  E,7ypt,  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  year  2076,  in  the  reign 
of  Ninus  after  Moses.  The  Rosicrucians,  a  similar  sect,  appeared  in  Germany  in  the  bejjinning:  of  the  sev- 
enteenth ceutury,  calling  lUeniselves  the  enlightened,  immortal,  and  invisihle. 
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Kircher  did  not  disdain  them,'  replied  retary,  who  called  himself  Ravenstone 

the    liisliop,    crossing     hiuiselt — 'But  — 'but    there    may  be  a  I V  kite  Bishop 

what  was  the  Iruit  ol   thy  calculation  V  of  Winchester.' 

'  Nolliing,'  answered   his   Secretary,  'Ah!    1    trow  thy  meaning — White 

h'lmbly — '  uoti.ii)^,    at    least,    not    al-  is  a  shrewd  chnrchinan,  and   hjoks  for 

reiidy    known  to  one  abler  than  myself,  my  place.       II -arken   to    me,    tlien  —  I 

Tne  lirst  oi  July  is  a  day  ol  evil  omen,  have  a   thought   that  evil   is  gathering 

and  the  last  day  of  June  has  a  doubt-  against  me  to  night  ; — to  profit  by  my 

ful  influence.      i\ly  intell  geiice  says,   if  dream,    I  will  go  privily  from    London 

li!e  ts  taken  on  that  day,  a  mitre  will  be  within  this  liour,   and  abide  in  secret  at 

among  ashes.'  Winchester  till    the   ides  of  June  are 

'  Ha  ! — and  the  heretics  will  think  it  past.     But  take  thou    my  signet-ring, 

if  Bradford  dies — for  they  are  wont  to  and    put   my  seal    and   countersign   to 

say,  he  is  worthier  of  a  bishopric  than  Bradtord's  death-vparranl  when  it  come 

we  oi  a  parish-priesthoud. — Thou  hast  from   court.' 

not  y<^t  told  all.'  '  Does   my    lord    think    it    wi'l     be 

'My   lord,    I    seethe  rest  dimly. —  sent!' — said   the    Secretary,     calmly — 

There  are  symbols  of  a  falling  star  and  '  Tht-y  say    the    Queen's  bed-chan.ber- 

a  flame  quenched  with   blood.       They  woman  has   told    her,  she   will   be  the 

tell  of  a  gorgeous  funeral  soon.'  moiher  of  no  living  thing  if  she  tiarins 

Gardiner  was  silent  several  minutes  ought  that  has  lite.' 
before  he  raised  his  head.  '  Thou  '  Tush — that  woman  is  a  crafty  gig- 
knowest,  Ravtjnstone,  that  I  was,  like  let,  but  we  need  such  helps  when  a 
the  Jesuit  Loyola,  a  student  of  earthly  queen  reigns.  It  was  well  done.  Ba- 
things, and  a  servant  iu  profane  wars,  vetistone,  to  promise  her  Giles  Ruf- 
before  I  took  the  cross.  Then  fore  I  ford's  lands.  Since  the  man  is  dead, 
sinned  not  when  1  learned  as  he  did.  and  his  heir  murdered  him,  we  will 
And  thou  knowest  he  thought  much  of  make  Alice  of  Huntingdon  his  heiress.' 
heathen  and  Egyptian  conjuration —  Not  a  muscle  in  the  pretended  Rav- 
But  that  is  not  my  secret.  Plato  and  enstone's  face  cbanu;ed,  and  his  deep 
Socrates  had  their  attendant  demons —  black  eye  \Vas  steady  as  he  replied — 
I  have  seen,  it  may  be,  such  a  one  in  a  'It  will  be  well  done,  m,y  lord,  it  she 
dream  last  night.  Methought  there  is  faithful.  At  what  hour  is  Joha 
stood  by  me  in  my  oratory,  a   woman  Bradford  to  die?' 

of  queen-like  stature  and  strange  beau-  '  Bid  the  marshal  of  the  prison  have 

ty.      She   shewed   me,   as  it   were   be-  a  care  of  him  till  four  o'clock   to-n  or- 

yond   a  mist,  a  green  tree  growing  near  row,  for  he  is  a  gay  and  glorious  talker 

a   fountain,  and  the  star  that  shone  on  — and  so  was  his  namesake,    mad  John 

that  fountain    was   the  brightest  in  the  of  Munster,*  even  among  red  hot  irons, 

sky  :   presently  the  tree  grew  wide  and  Look  to  the  warrant,   Ravenstone,  and 

broad,  and  the  light  of  the  star  set  be-  see  it  speedily  sent  to  Newgate.      Ttiat 

hind   it.       Then  I  saw  in  my  cathedral  done — nay,      come    nearer — I     would 

at    Winchester  my   own    efligies  on   a  speak    in    thine  ear.      There  i>  a  coffer 

tomb,  but  all  the  inscription  wasefFaced  in    my    private   chamber   which  I  have 

and  broken  except  the  date,   and  I  read  left    unlocked.      Attach  my   sit^net  ring 

"  the    first  day    of  July.' — Is    it     not  to    the    silver  chain,   and  let   me  know 

strange,     Ravenstone,     that    a    dream  what  thou  shalt  hear  : — Hut  let  this  be 

should  so  well  tally  with  thy   planetary  done  in  the  very  noon   of  night,   when 

reckoning?   Yet  I  was  once   told   by  a  no  eye  or  eat  but  thine  own  can  reach  it.' 

witch-woman,  that  the  Bishop  of  Win-  Ravenstone  promised,  and    his  hand 

Chester  should  preai-h  our  Queen    AJa-  trembled    with   joy   as  he   received   the 

ry's  funeral  sermon.'  riuL:.      It  was  already  almost  midnight, 

'  So  he  may,  my  lord,'  said  the  Sec-  and   Gardim-r,    as   he  stole  out  of    his 

•  John  of  Leydeu,  a  butcher,  and  afterwards  a  furious  mistagogiie,  \v.is  cruelly  executed  at  Munster,  ia 
1533. 
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house,  stopped  to  look  at  the  moon's  or  lavyn  garment,  as  if  he  had  privately 

rauitio'.v,    tliei)   deemed  a  rare  and  aw-  returned  troni  council,  according  to  his 

ful  omen.       '  Alice   ol    Huntingoon   is  custom.      '  Hath   no   messenger  arrived 

busy,'    he  said,   wiih  a  ^jhasily  smile —  tVum   the   court?'     said  the   counierleit 

'but   the   dead    man's  land  will   be  tee  Prelate. — 'None,    my    lord,     for    the 

enough  for   the    blue-eyed    witch — she  Quet-n,    they  say,  is  sore  sick.' — '  Tar- 

cannot    huy   a   hnshand    without  it.' —  ry  not  ai\  instant  if  one  comeih,  and  see 

And  stealiiiga  look  at  flavenslone,  the  tliat    the   Marshal  of  the  Compter    be 

Chaiicellor-bishop  departt-d.  waiting  here   to  take  my  warrant,  and 

'I  am    a    tool,'   said  Huvenstone  to  execute  it  at  his  peiil  betore  day-break, 

himselt,    'and    v\orse   than    a    fo   1,    to  The    puge    retired  ;     and    Ravenstone, 

heed  how    this   wsuton   gglet   may   be  now  alone,  saw  tiie  coffer  standing  on 

made  Ht  lor  a    knavy's  bribe — and    yet  its   solitary    pedestal  near  him.      It  was 

that  tins  dull   bigot,  thissuny  and  sell-  urilu(kf(i,   and  he  found  within  it  only 

ish   drone,    should  liave   such  glimpses  a  deep   silver  howl  with  a  chain  poised 

of  a  poet's  paradise,  is  a  wonder  woith  exactly  in  its  centre.       Ravenstone  was 

envying.      I   have  heard   and  seen  men  no  stranger  to  the  mode  of   divination 

with    Platonic   superstition    under   the  practised      with     such      instrumeists.* 

hot  skies  ol  Spain,  wtiere  the  air  seems  Witat  could  he  risk  by  suspending  the 

as  1}  ii  was  the  t>ieathing  of  kinu  spir-  si^^net-ring  as  Gardiner  had  requested? 

its    and    the    waters  are   biif^ht  enough  liis  curiosity   prevailed,   and    the  ring 

for  (heir  dwelling — but  here  I — in    this  when   attached    to   the  silver  chain  vi- 

foggy   island — in   this    old    man's  dark  brated  of  itself,  and  struck  the  sides  of 

he.-id  and  iron  heart!  —  I    will  see  what  the    bowl   three   times    distinctly.      He 

familiar  demon  stoojjs  to  hold  converse  listened  eagerly    to   its   clear  and  deep 

with  such  a  sorcerer.'  sound,   ex(iectuig    soine   response,  and 

And  young  Ravenstone  locked  him-  when  he  looked  np,  Alice  of  Hunting- 
self  in  his  chamber,  not  ill-pieased  thaf"  don  stood  by  his  side, 
his  better  purpose  would  serve  as  co-  Tliis  woman  had  a  queen-like  sta- 
\ert  and  gilding  for  his  secret  passion  ture,  to  wiiich  the  height  of  her  volu- 
to  pry  into  his  patron's  mystery.  He  pure,  or  veil,  twisted  in  large  white 
arrayed  his  person  in  the  apparel  he  folds  like  an  Asiatic  turban,  gave  in- 
had  provided  to  equip  him  as  Gardi-  creased  majesty.  Her  supertunic,  of  a 
Der's  representative  ;  and  while  he  thick  stuff,  in  those  days  called  Siam- 
threw  it  over  the  close  pourpoint  and  mel,  hun^  from  her  shoulders  with  that 
tunic  which  fitted  his  comely  tignre,  he  ample  flow  which  disiini^uiahes  the 
sniiled  in  scorn  as  he  remembered  the  drapery  of  a  Uian  in  ancient  sciilp- 
ugliness  and  decrepitude  he  meant  to  ture.  '  You  summoned  n-.e,'  she  said, 
counterfeit.  At  the  eleventh  hour,  'and  I  attend  yon.' 
when  the  darkness  of  the  narrow  Ravenstone,  though  he  believed  him- 
streels,  interrupted  only  by  a  few  Ian-  self  sporting  with  the  superstition  of 
terns  swinging  above  his  head,  made  Gardiner  as  with  a  tool,  lelt  startled  by 
his  pas^a'^e  safe,  he  admitted  himself  her  sudden  appearance;  and  a  thrill  of 
into  the  Bishop's  house  by  the  private  the  samesuperstitious  awe  he  had  mock- 
postern,  of  which  he  kept  a  master-key.  ed  in  his  patron,  passed  through  his  own 
By  the  same  key's  help  he  entered  the  blood.  But  he  recollected  his  purpose 
chatTiber,  and  ringing  his  patron's  silver  and  his  disguise  ;  and  still  keeping  the 
bell,  gave  notice  to  the  page  in  waiting  cowering  attitude  which  befitted  the 
that  his  presence  was  needlnl.  When  bishop,  tie  replied,  '  Where  is  thy  'skill 
this  confidential  servant  entered,  he  in  divination  if  thou  knovvest  not  what 
was  not  surprised  to  see,  as  he  suppos-  I   need  V 

ed,   the  Bishop  seated  behind  his  leath-         '  I   have   studied  thy   ruling  planet,' 

em   screen   muffled   in  his  huge  rochet  said  Alice  of  Huntingdon,  '  and  as  thy 

*  A  follower  of  Ro?er  Bacon  practised  tliis  mode,  and  pretended  tlie  vine:  Tsould  give  such  answers  as  the 
celebrated  Brazfii  Head.   "  Time  is,  time  was,  time  is  past"    Sec. 
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wishes  arc  without  number,  so  they  are 
without  a  place  in  tiiy  destiny.  But  I 
have  read  the  signs  oF  Mary  Tudor's, 
and  I  know  which  of  her  high  officers 
will  lose  his  stall"  tiiis  nit;ht.'' 

'  Knowcst  thou  the  marks  of  his  vis- 
afje,  Alice'.''  asked  the  counterfeit 
Bishop,  bending  down  his  head,  and 
dravvnii^  his   hood  still  farther  over  it. 

'Hear  them,'  replied  Alice:  'a 
swarthy  colour,  hai!i:;ing  look,  frowuing 
brows,  eyes  an  inch  within  his  head, 
hooked  no:?;',  wide  nostrils,  ever  snufi- 
ing  the  wind,  a  sparrow-mouth,  great 
hands,  long  talons  rather  than  nails  on 
his  Itet,  which  make  him  shnflle  in 
his  gait  as  in  his  actions — tliese  are  the 
marks  of  his  visage  and  his  shape — 
— none  can  twll  his  wit,  for  it  has  all 
shapes. — Do«t  tliou  know  this  portrait, 
my  Lord  ol  Winchester  ?' 

'  Full  well,  woman,'  answered  Ra- 
venstone,  '  and  his  trust  is  in  a  witch 
whosi"  blue  eyes  shame  heaven  for  lend- 
ing its  colour  to  hyiiociisy  ;  and  her 
flattery  has  made  boys  think  the  tree 
she  lov^d  and  the  tountain  she  smiled 
on  became  holy.  And  now  she  serves 
two  masters,  one  blinded  by  his  folly, 
the  other  by  his  age.' 

Ravenstone,  as  he  spoke,  dropped 
tht^  rochet-hood  from  his  shoulders, 
and  shaking  back  his  long  jet-black 
hair,  stood  b^i'fore  her  in  the  firmness 
and  grace  of  his  youthful  figure.  Alice 
did  not  shrink  or  recede  a  step.  She 
langlit'd,  but  it  was  a  laugh  so  musical, 
and  aided  by  a  glance  of  such  sweet 
mirth,  that  Ravenstone  relaxed  the 
stern  grasp  iie  had  laid  upon  her  man- 
tle. '  The  warrant,  Alice  ! — it  is  mid- 
night, and  the  marshal  waits — where 
is  the  warrant  for  John  Bradford's  re- 
leasf  ?' 

*  It  is  in  my  hand,'  she  said,  'and 
needs  oidy  thy  sign  and  seal — here  is 
the  hand-writing  of  our  Queen.' 

Ravenstone  snatched  the  parchment, 
but  did  not  rashly  sign  without  uniold- 
ing  it — '  Thou  art  deceived,  Alice,  cr 
willing  to  deceive — this  is  a  marriage- 
contract,  investing  ihee  with  the  lands 
of  Giles  Ruf!bru  as  thy  dowry.' 

'And  to  whom,'  asked  she,  smiling, 
does  my  queen -mistress  license  me  to 
give  it  by  her  own  manual  sign  V 


Ravenstone  looked  again,  and  saw 
his  own  name  entered,  and  himself  de- 
scribed as  the  husband  chosen  for  her 
maid  of  honour  by  Queen  Mary. 
'  Has  she  also  signed,'  he  said,  '  the 
reprieve  of  John  Bradford?' 

'  It  is  in  my  hand,  and  now  in  thy 
sight,  Henry  Ravenstone  ;  but  the  seal 
that  will  save  thy  friend  may  not  be 
placed  till  thou  hast  given  sign  and  seal 
to  this  contract.     Chuse  !' — 

The  warrant  for  Bradford's  libera- 
tion was  spread  before  him,  and  her 
other  hand  held  the  contract  of  espou- 
sals. He  smiled  as  he  met  the  gaze 
of  her  keen  blue  eyes,  and  wrote  the 
name  of  Henry  Ravenstone  in  the 
blank  left  for  it.  She  added  her  own 
without  removing  those  keen  eyes  from 
his  ;  and  placing  the  parchment  in  her 
gipsire,  suffered  him  to  take  the  warrant 
of  his  friend's  release.  It  was  fiill  and 
clear,  but  when  he  turned  to  seek  the 
Chancellor's  signet-ring,  the  coffer  had 
closed  upon  it.  '  Blame  thyself,  Ra- 
venstone !'  said  Alice  of  Huntingdon 
— '  thon  hast  laughed  at  tiie  tales  of 
imps  and  fairies,  yet  thou  hadst  wo- 
man's weakness  enough  to  pry  into  that 
coffer  and  expect  a  miracle.  As  if 
thy  master  had  not  wit  sufficient  to  de- 
vise a  safe  place  for  his  ring,  which  thy 
curiosity  placed  there  more  than  thy 
obedience  !  Didst  thou  think  I  came 
into  this  chamber  like  a  sylph  or  an 
elfin,  without  hearing  the  stroke  on  the 
silver  bowl  which  gave  notice  thou 
wast  here? — Truly,  Ravenstone,  man's 
vanity  is  the  only  witch  that  governs 
him.' 

'  Beautiful  demon  !  when  die  crafty 
churchman  who  tutors  thy  cunning  has 
no  need  of  it,  will  thy  other  master,  the 
creat  Prince  of  Fire,  save  thee  from 
the  stake?' 

'  My  trust  is  in  mj/se//,'  she  an- 
swered; and  throwing  her  cloak  and 
wimple  on  the  ground,  she  loosened 
her  bright  hair  till  it  fell  to  her  feet, 
waving  round  her  uncovered  shoulders, 
and  amongst  the  thin  blue  silk  that 
clunk  to  her  shape,  like  wreaths  of  gold. 
Her  eyes,  large  and  brilliant  as  the 
wild  leopard's,  shone  with  such  impe- 
rial beauty  as  almost  to  create  the  tri- 
umph they  demanded.     '  Be  no  rebel 
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to  my  power,  Ravenstone,  for  it  is  thy 
safety.      Gardiner  has   ordered    Brad- 
ford's death  without  appeal,  and  feigned 
his  dreann    of    danger  to  decoy    thee 
here  !   But  I  have  earned  a    fair  estate 
by  serving  him,  Hnd  thou  mayest  share 
it  with  me.' — "  Thy  wages  are  not  yet 
paid,  Alice  !'  he  replied,  grinding  his 
teeth — '  That  fair  estate  is   mine,  and 
that   contract   can    avail   thee     nothing 
without   my  will — Henry   Ravenstone 
is  a  name  as   false  as  thy  prom  se   to 
save  Bradford.' — Alice   paused   an   in- 
stant,   then     laughing    shrilly,  clapped 
her    hands  thrice.      In   that  instant  the 
chamber    was  filled  with  armed   men, 
who  surrounded  and  struck  down  their 
victim   notwithstanding    his   desperate 
defence.      '  This   is   not  the    Bishop  !' 
one  of   the   men    exclaimed — '  this  is 
not  Stephen   of  Winchester — we  shall 
not    be    paid    for   this.' — '  He  is  Giles 
Ruffbrd    of    Huntingdon,'     answered 
his  companion,  the  ruffian    Coniers — 
*and  I  am  already  paid.' — Alice  would 
have  escaped  had  not  the  length  of  her 
dishevelled   hair  enabled   her  treacher- 
ous  accomplices    to   seize  it.      They 


twined  it  round  her  throat  to  stifle  her 
cries,    making    her   boasted  beauty  the 
instrument    of  her  destruction.*     She 
was  dragged   to  Newgate  on   a  charge 
of    sorcery,    and    executed     the    next 
morning    by    John    Bradford's  side  in 
male  attire,    lest     her    rare     loveliness 
should  excite  compassion.     He  knew 
her,    and    looking  at    the   laurel-stem3 
mingled    with    the  faggots,    said,  as  if 
conscious  of  his  young  friend's  death — 
'  Alas  !   the  green  tree  has  perished   for 
my  sake  !' — It  was  indeed  his   favour- 
ite laurel,  which  had  been  hewn   dowQ 
with    cruel    malice   for     this    purpose. 
The  people,  just  even  in  their  supersti- 
tions to  a  good  man's  memory,  still  be- 
lieve  the    earth   remains   parched     and 
barren  where   John  Bradford   perished 
on    the    first  of  July   1555;    and  his 
heart,    which   escaped  the  flames,  like 
his    fellow-martyr.    Archbishop  Cran- 
mar's,  was  embalmed  and  wrapped   in 
laurel-leaves.       His   memory  is    sanc- 
tioned   by  the  religion  he  honoured--- 
while     Alice    of    Huntingdon's    sunk 
among  dust  and  ashes,    as    a    worthy 
emblem  of  the  Cabalism  she   practised. 

V. 
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(Gentleman's  Magazine.) 
Sir.  Ui-ban,  Philadelphia,  March  1, 1S21. 

IV/TY  wish  is  occasionally  to  transmit 
you  some  account  of  the  people 
of  these  new  stales;  but  I  am  far 
from  being  qualified  for  the  purpose, 
having  as  yft  seen  little  more  than  tlie 
cities  of  New-York  and  Philadelphia. 
I  have  discovered  but  few  national  sin- 
gularities among  them.  Their  customs 
and  manners  are  nearly  the  same  with 
those  of  England,  which  they  have 
been  long  used  to  copy.  For,  previous 
to  the  revolution,  the  Americans  were 
from  their  infancy  taught  to  look  up  to 
the  English  as  patterns  of  perfection  in 
all  things.  I  have  observed,  however, 
one  custom,  which,  for  aught  I  know, 
is  peculiar  to  this  country.  An  account 
of  It  may  afford  considerable  amuse- 
ment to  tlie  numer  MIS  readers  of  your 
respectable  Miscellany. 


When  a  young  couple  are  about  to 
enter  into  the  matrimonial  state,  a  nev- 
er-failing article  in  the  marriage  treaty 
is,  that  the  lady  shall  have  and  enjoy 
the  free  and  and  unmolested  exercise  of 
the  ri<rht  of  u'hite-icashins;,  with  all  its 
ceremonials,  privileges,  and  appurte- 
nances. A  young  woman  would  fore- 
go the  most  advantageous  connexion, 
and  even  disappoint  the  warmest  wish 
of  her  heart,  rather  than  resign  the 
invaluable  right.  You  would  wonder 
what  this  privilege  of  white-washing 
is  ;  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  ceremony,  as  I  have  seen  it 
performed. 

There  is  no  season  of  the  year  in 
which  the  lady  may  not  claim  her  priv- 
ilege, if  she  pleases  ;  but  the  latter  end 
of  May  is  most  generally  fixed  upon 
for  the   purpose.     The  attentive   hus- 


Coniers  and  bis  gang  eonfcssed  their  guilt  before  the  Queen's  Council  in  Noremljer  15*5. 
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band  may  judge  by  certain  prognostics     ret  to  the  rat-hole  in  the  cellar,  no  place 


when  the  storm  is  nigh  at  hand  ;  when 
the  lady  is  unusually  tietful,  finds  fault 
wilh  the  servants,  is  discontented  with 
the  children,  complains  much  of  the 
fiUhiness  of  every  thing  about  her  ; — 
these  are  si-jns    which  oiiiiht  not  to   be 


escapes  unrumniaged.  It  would  senm 
as  it  the  day  of  general  doom  was 
come,  and  the  utensils  of  the  house 
were  dragged  forth  to  judizment.  In 
this  leiTipest,  tiie  words  o(  L>'ar  natur- 
ally present  themselves,  and  might,  with 


■  Let  the  preat  pods 


neglected  ;   yet  they  are  not  decisive,  as     some  alteration,  be  made  strictly  appli- 
they  sometimes  come   on   and    go   off    cable 

again,  without   producing  any    further    4. 

efiect.  But  if,  when  the  husband  rises 
in  the  morning,  he  should  observe  in 
the  yard  a  wheelbarrow  with  a  quanti- 
ty of  lime  in  it,  or  should  see  certain 
buckets  with  lime  dissolved  in  water, 
there  is  then  no  time  to  be  lost ;  he 
immediatf-ly  locks  up  the  apartment  or 
closet  where  his  papers  or  his  private 
property  i^  k'  pt,  and  pu'iing  the  key  in 
bis  pocket,  betakes  himself  to  flight  ; 
for  a    husband,   however    beloved,    be- 


That  keep  tins  dreadful  pother  o'er  our  lieads, 
Fijid  out  their  etiemies  now.    Tremble,  thou  wretcli, 
Thai  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes 

Unwhipt  of  justice  ! 

Raise  your  ci)iiC(  aliiin;  continents,  and  asts 
These  dreadful  summoners  grace  !" 

This  cen  mony  comijleted,  and  the 
house  thorougiily  evacuated,  the  next 
operation  is  to  smear  the  walls  and 
ceilifiijs   of  every  room  and  closet  with 


brushes  dipped  in  a  solution  ot  lime, 
comes  a  perfect  nuisance  during  this  called  uhile-wash,  to  pour  l)uckets  of 
season    of  female   rage;   his   authority     water  over  every  Hoor,  and    scratch  nil 


IS  superseded,  his  commission  is  sus- 
pended, and  the  very  scullion  who 
cleans  the  brasses  in  the  kitchen,  be- 
comes of  iTiore  consideration  and  im- 
portance than  him.  He  has  nothing 
to  do,  but  to   abdicate,    and    run  from 


the  [)artitions  and  wainscots  with  rough 
brushes  wet  with  soap-gud«,  and  dip|)ed 
in  stone-cutiers'  suid.  The  windows 
by  no  means  escape  the  general  deluge. 
A  servant  scrambles  out  upon  the  pent- 
house, at  the  risk  of  her  neck,  and  with 


an  evil   which    he  can   neither  prevent    a  mug  in  her  hand,  and  a  bucket  withia 


nor  mollity. 

The  husband  gone,  the  ceremony 
begins.  The  walls  are  in  a  few  minutes 
stripped  of  their  furniture  ;  paintings, 
prints,  and  looking-glasses,  lie  in  a  hud- 
dled heap  about  the  floors  ;  the  curtains 
are  torn  from  the  testers,  the  beds  cram- 
med into  the  windows  ;  chairs  and 
tables,  bedsteads  and  cradles,  crowd  the 
yard  ;  and  the  garden  fence  bends  be- 
neath the  weight  of  carpets,  blankets, 
cloth  cloaks,  old  coats,  and  ragjied 
breeches.  Here  may  be  seen  the  lum- 
ber of  the  kitchen  forming  a  dark  and 
confused  mass  :  for  the  fore-ground  of 
the  picture,  gridirons  and  frying-pans, 
rusty  shovels  and  broken  tongs,  spits 
and  pots,  joint-stools  and  the  fractured 
remains  of  rush-bottomed  chairs; — • 
there,  a  closet  has  disgorged  its  liowels, 
cracked  tumblers,  broken  wine-glasses, 
phials  of  forjjotten  physic,  pa|,iers  of 
unknown  powders,  seeds,  and  dried 
herbs,  handfols  of  old  corks,  tops  of 
tea-pots,  and  stoppers  of  departed  de- 
canters ; — horn  the  rag-hole  in  the  gar- 


reach,  she  dashes  away  innumerable 
gallons  ol  water  against  the  glass  panes, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  passen- 
gers in  the  street. 

I  h;ive  been  told,  that  an  action  at 
law  was  once  brought  against  one  of 
these  water-nymphs  by  a  person  who 
!iad  a  new  suit  of  clothes  spoiled  by 
this  operation  ;  but,  after  long  argu- 
ment, it  was  determined  by  the  whole 
Court,  that  the  action  would  not  lie,  in- 
asmuch as  the  defendant  was  in  exer- 
cise of  a  h^gal  right,  and  not  atiswer- 
able  for  the  consequences  ;  and  so  the 
poor  gentleman  wasdoul^ly  non-smfed; 
for  he  lost  not  only  his  suit  ol  clothes, 
but  his  suit  at  law. 

These  smearinjs  and  scratchings, 
washings  and  dtishings,  being  dniv  I'Pr- 
formed,  the  next  ceremonial  is  to 
cleanse  and  replace  ife  distracted  iurni- 
ture.  You  nrtity  hive  seen  a  house - 
raisin^r,  or  a  ship-lanncli,  wiien  all  the 
hands  within  reai'h  are  coli.'i-tetf  togeth- 
er;    reciuleet,    if  you     can,    ilie    hiirr/, 

bustle,  confusion,  and  noise,  of  such  a 
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scene,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of 
this  cleaniMg  match.  Tise  rnislurtune 
is,  tliai  the  sole  oiject  is  to  tnake  thiiigs 
clenn  ;  it  matters  not  how  many  useful, 
ornamental,  or  vahiahle  thin|;s  are  mu- 
tilated, or  suffer  death  under  the  opera- 
tion ;  a  maliogany  chair  and  carved 
frame  undergo  the  same  discipline; 
they  are  to  he  made  clean,  ai  all  events, 
but  tiieir  preservation  is  not  v\orthy  of 
attention.  For  instance,  a  fine  large 
engraving  is  laid  flat  on  the  floor, 
Entailer  prints  are  piled  upoo  it,  and 
the  supermcumbent  weight  cracks  the 
glasses  ot  the  lower  tier;  but  it  is  of 
no  consi-quence  !  A  valuable  picture 
is  placed  leaning  against  the  sharp  cor- 
ner ot  a  table  ;  others  are  made  to  lean 
against  that,  until  the  pressure  of  the 
•whole  forces  the  corner  of  the  table 
through  the  canvass  of  the  first.  The 
frame  and  giass  ol  a  fiie  print  are  to 
be  cleaned  ;  the  -pirit  and  oil  used  on 
this  occasion  are  suffered  to  leak  thro' 
and  spoil  the  engraving ;  no  iiiatier  if 
the  glass  is  clean,  and  the  frame  shine, 
it  is  sufficient,  the  rest  is  not  worthy  of 
consideration. 

An  able  arithmetician  has  made  an 
accurate  calculation,  loGnded  on  long 
experience,  and  has  discovered  that  the 
losses  and  destruction  mcidenl  to  two 
■wh'te-washirigs,  are  equal  to  one  remo- 
val, and  three  removals  equal  to  one 
fire. 

The  cleaning  frolic  over,  matters  be- 
gin to  resume  their  pristine  appearance. 
T^ie  storm  abates,  and  all  would  be  well 
again  ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  so  great  a 
convulsion,  in  so  small  a  community, 
should  not  produce  further  effects.  For 
two  or  three  weeks  after  the  operation, 
the  lamily  are  usually  afflicted  with  sore 
throats  or  sore  eyes,  occasioned  by  the 
caustic  quHlity  of  the  lime,  or  with  se- 
vere colds,  from  the  exhalution  of  wet 
floors,  or  damp  walls. 

I  know  a  gentleman  who  was  fond 
of  accoiiiitirii;  for  every  thin;:  in  a  plii- 
lo^opliical  way.  He  considers  this, 
■which  i  have  r-alled  a  custom,  as  a  real 
periodical  disease,  peculiar  to  the  cli- 
maie.  His  train  of  reasoning  is  ingen- 
ious and  whimsical  ;  but  ]  am  not  at 
leisure  to  give  you  a  detail.      The  re- 


sult was,  that  he  found  the  distemper  to 
be. incurable  ;  but  alter  much  study,  be 
conceived  he  had  discovered  a  method 
to  divert  the  evil  he  could  not  subdue. 
For  this  [lurpose  he  caused  a  small 
building,  about  twelve  leet  square  to  be 
erected  in  his  garden,  and  liirnished 
with  some  ordinary  chairs  and  tables, 
and  a  few  prints  of  the  cheapest  .^ort 
were  hung  against  the  wail.  His  hope 
was,  that  when  the  while-washing  iren- 
zy  Sfized  the  females  of  his  family, 
they  migtit  repair  to  this  a[)artmpnt,  and 
scrub  and  smear,  and  scour,  to  their 
hearts'  content,  and  so  spend  the  vio- 
lence ot  the  disease  in  this  oul-post, 
wtiile  he  enjoyed  himself  in  quiet  at 
head-quarters.  But  this  experiment 
did  not  answer  his  expectation  ;  it  was 
impossible  it  should,  since  a  principal 
part  of  the  qualitication  consists  in  the 
lady's  having  an  uncontrolled  right  to 
torment  her  husband  at  least  ame  a 
year,  and  to  turn  him  out  of  door^^nd 
take  the  reins  of  government  into  her 
own  hands. 

There  is  a  much  better  contrivance 
than  this  of  the  philosopher  ;  which  is, 
to  cover  the  walls  of  the  house  with 
paper  ;  this  is  generally  done  ;  and 
though  it  cannot  abolish,  it  at  least 
shortens  the  period  of  female  domin- 
ion. The  paper  is  decorated  with 
flowers  of  various  fancies,  and  made  so 
ornamental  that  the  women  have  ad- 
mitted the  fashion  without  perceiving 
the  design. 

There  is  also  another  alleviation  of 
the  husband's  distress  ;  he  has  general- 
ly the  privilege  of  a  small  room  or 
closet  for  his  books  and  pap-rs,  the  key 
of  which  he  is  allowed  to  keep.  This 
is  considered  as  a  priviledged  place, 
and  stands  like  the  land  of  Goshen 
amid  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  But  then 
he  must  be  extremely  cautious  and  ever 
on  his  guard.  For  should  he  inadvert- 
ently go  abroad,  and  leave  the  key  in 
his  door,  the  housemaid,  who  is  always 
on  the  watch  lor  such  an  opportunity, 
immediately  enters  in  triumph  with 
buckets,  brooms,  and  f>rushes,  takes 
possession  of  the  preinises,  and  forth- 
with puts  all  his  books  and  papers  to 
rights,  to  his  utter  confusion,  and  some- 
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times  serious  detriment.  For  instance  :  the  Sa&bath,  and  is,  I  believe,  the  only 
A  gentleman  was  sued  by  the  executors  religious  rite  in  which  the  numerous 
of  a  tradesman,  on  a  charsje  found  sectaries  of  this  city  perfectly  agree, 
against  bim  m  the  deceased's  oooks,  to  The  ceremony  begins  about  sun-set, 
the  amount  of  30/.  Tne  defendant  and  continues  till  about  ten  or  eleven 
was  strongly  impressed  with  an  idea  ai  night.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a 
that  be  liad  discharged  the  debt  and  stranger  to  walk  the  streets  on  those 
taken  a  receipt ;  but,  as  the  transaction  evenings;  he  runs  a  continual  risk  of 
was  of  long  standing,  he  knew  not  having  a  bucket  of  dirty  water  thrown 
where  to  find  the  receipt.  The  suit  against  his  legs;  but  a  Pbiladelphian 
went  on  in  course,  and  the  time  ap-  born  is  so  much  accustomed  to  the  dnn- 
proached  when  judgment  would  be  ob-  ger,  that  he  Hvoids  it  with  siir(>rising 
tained  against  him.  He  then  sat  seri-  dexterity.  It  is  from  this  circumstance, 
ously  down  to  examine  a  large  bund'e  that  a  Philadelpliian  may  be  known 
of  old  j>apers,  which  he  had  united  and  any  where  by  his  gait.  Tiie  streets  of 
displayed  on  a  table  for  that  purpose.  New  York  are  paved  with  rough  stones; 
In  the  midst  of  his  search,  he  was  sud-  thise  indeed  are  not  wash' d,  hut  the 
denly  called  on  business  of  importance;  dirt  is  so  thoroughly  swept  from  before 
he  forgot  to  lock  the  door  of  his  room,  the  doors,  that  the  sic.iies  stand  up 
The  housemaid,  who  had  been  long  sharp  and  prominent,  to  the  great  in- 
looking  out  for  such  an  opportunity,  convenience  of  ttiose  wiio  are  not  ac- 
iramedialely  entered  with  the  usual  im-  customed  to  so  rough  a  path.  But 
plejjjteiits,  and  wiiii  great  alacrity  fell  to  habit  reconciles  every  thinoj.  It  is  di- 
cle^Tig  the  room,  and  puttmg  thini;s  verting  enough  to  fee  a  Philadelphiati 
to  rights.  The  first  obj^'ct  that  struck  at  New  York  ;  he  walks  the  streets 
her  eye  was  the  coalused  situation  of  with  as  much  painful  caution,  as  if  his 
the  papers  on  the  table;  these  were  toes  were  covered  with  corns,  or  his 
without  delay  bundled  together  like  so  feet  lamed  by  the  gout  ;  while  a  New 
many  dirty  knives  and  forks;  but,  in  Yorker,  as  little  approving  th"  masonry 
the  action,  a  small  piece  of  paper  fell  of  Philadelphia,  shufUes  along  the 
unnoticed  on  the  floor,  which  happened  pavement  like  a  parrot  on  a  mahogany 
to   be  the  very  receipt  in  question  ;  as  table. 

it  had  no    very  respectable  appearance.  It   must  be    acki'Owledged   that   the 

It    was  soon    after   swept  out  with   the  ablutions  I  have  mentioned  are  attend- 

common  dirt  of  the  room,   and  carried  ed    with    no  smdU  inconvenience;   but 

in  a  rubbish   pan  into    the  yard.      The  the  woirien  would  not  be  induced,  from 

-tradesman  had    neglected   to    enter  the  any  consideration,  to   resign  their   priv- 

credit  in  his  book  ;   the  defendant  could  ilege.        Notwithstanding   this,    I    can 

find  nothing  to  obviate  the  charge,  and  give  you  the  strongest    assurances  that 

so  judgment  went  against  him  for  (he  the  women  of   America  make  the  most 

debt  and  costs.       A  Ibrtnight  after  the  faithlul   wives,  and    the   most   attentive 

whole  was  settled,  and  the  money  paid,  mothers  in  the  world  ;     and   1  am  sure 

one  of  the  children  found    the   receipt  you  will  join  with  me  in  opinion,  that 

among  the  rubbish  in  the  yard.  if  a  married  man  is  made  miserable  on- 

There  is  a  also  another  custom  pecu-  ly   one   week  the  whole    year,  he    will 

liar    to    the  city   of  Philadelphia,   and  have  no  great  cause  to  complain  of  the 

nearly  allied    to   the  former.      I  mean,  matrimonial  bond, 

that  of  re-ashing  the  pavement  before  the  Yours,  &.c.                             *  * 
doors   every   Saturday   evening,      I  at 

first  took  this    to  be  a  regulation   of  the  [A  part  of  the  above  article  appears  to  us  like  an  old 

police;      but     on    a     further     inquiry,  I  Weml  w.th  anew  face.  a..d  must  have  been  pilfered 

',    J   .     :                    .             .                          1        J'  Jrom    an   Ameiican    work,   the  Farmer's   Museum, 

nnd  It  IS  a  religious  nte,  preparatory  to  ^^ebeliere,  published  about  twenty  yeavs  since.] 
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(Imperial  Magazine.) 
ORIGIN    OF   PARISH    CLERKS,   PSALM-SINGING,  &C. 


"  A  goodly  sight,  I  wot  it  were   to  view, 
T  he  decent  Parish  Clerk  on  Sabbath-day, 

Seated  beneath  the  curate  in  his  ptw  ; 

Or  kneeling  down  with  lifted  hands  to  pray, 

And  ever  and  anon  with  clo'.e  of  prayer. 

He  ans\veretb*"Araen  !"  with  solemn  air." 

yernon. 

JEDiDiAii  Cleishbotiiam,  sfhool- 
inaster  and  parish  clerk  of  Gan- 
dercleuifh,  althoii'jh  little  celebrated 
for  his  official  functions,  is  sufficient- 
ly so  in  his  subordinate  character,  as 
the  collector  of  "  the  Tales  of  my 
Landlord."  This  characteristic  of  tale- 
telling,  however,  is  no  way  peculiar  to 
the  above-mentioned  Jedidiah,  but 
common  to  most  country  parish  clerks. 
Indeed,  these  are  not  unfrequently  the 
depositories  of  all  the  popular  lore,  and 
all  the  "  cRONiCKs"  (as  honest  Wil- 
liam Caxton  calls  them)  of  the  villages 
where  they  reside.  As  an  individual, 
I  confess,  1  have  a  great  reverence  for 
these  rural  antiquarians,  and  can  sel- 
dom meet  one  of  them,  with  sapient 
face,  solemn  gait,  and  ancient  garb,   the 


•  suit  of  black  he  weai-s. 


"  Which  fi-om  the  curate's  wardrobe  did  descend  ;" 

without  a  pleasurable    sort   of  mental 
greeting. 

It  appears  that  almost  five  centuries 
ago,  the  parish  clt^rk  was  a  similar  fac- 
totum to  what  he  is  Ireqnently  found 
to  be  in  the  present  driy  ;  to  which  it 
seems  was  added  a  fondness  for  the  ale, 
and  probably  also  the  tale'*,  of  his  land- 
lord, as  witness  the  following  lines  of 
Chaucer : — 

"  Now  was  ther   of  that  chirche  a  parish  clerk 
The  which  that  was  yclepi'd   Absolon, 
A  merry  child  he  was,  so  god  me  save, 
Wei  eouldhe  leten  blod.and  clip,  and  shave. 
And   make  a  charti-e  of  lond,  and  a  quittance, 
In  twenty  manere  could  he  trip  and  dance, 
(Afior  thescoleof  Oxenforde  tho) 
And  with  his  legges  casten  to  and  fro  ; 
And  p'.ayen  sonf;^es  on  a  small  ribible. 
Thereto  he  song  some  time  a  loud  quinible, 
And  as  wel  coud  he  play  on  a  giterne, 
In  all  tlie  toun  n'as  brewhous  ne  taverne 
That  he  ne  visited  with  his  solas." 

Miller's  Tale. 

The    parish    clerks   are     the    lowest 
officers  in  the  church  :  they   were  for- 


merly clerks  in  orders,  and  their  busi- 
ncs'^  was  to  officiate  at  the  altar,  and 
they  had  a  competent  maintenance 
arising  out  of  the  offerings.  Now  they 
are  generally  laymen,  and  have  certaia 
fees  with  the  parson,  on  christenings, 
marriages,  burials,  &c.  besides  wages 
for  their  subsistence.  In  country  pla- 
ces the  salary  is  generally  insufficient; 
it  is  therefore  frequently  eked  out  by 
the  clerk  attaching  himself  to  some  oth- 
er calling,  often  that  ot  teaching  a 
school,  and  too  frequently  the  keeping 
of  the  village  alehouse,  a  practice,  whicU 
1  wish  the  law  would  render  incom- 
patible with  hisgraverfunction.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  such  was  the  abjec:: 
state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  at  the-Jfc- 
ginning  ol  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  inat 
the  greatest  part  even  of  the  clergy  theni- 
selves,  were  so  ignorant,  tliat  they  could 
do  little  more  than  read.  Some  of  (hem 
were  carpenters  and  tailors,  having  ta- 
ken to  these  employments,  because  they 
could  not  subsist  on  their  benefices,and 
even  some  kept  alehouses  :  but  to  re- 
turn  to  Parish  Clerks, — 

They  are  expected  to  be  twenty  years 
of  age  at  least,  of  honest  conversation, 
and  competent  to  the  duty  of  reading, 
singing,  &c.  In  this  latter  qualifica- 
tion, many  believe  themselves  to  excel- 
and  many  a  village  clerk  when  he  pitch- 
es the  tunes  of  the  psalmody,  seems  to 
reach  the  acme  of  his  own  importance. 
Singing  is,  indeed,  an  important  branch 
of  public  worship,  and  a  briefdigression 
of  the  subject  will  not  be  uninteresting. 
"  The  RoiV'anists,"  says  Sotithey,  iji 
his  Life  of  Wesley,  "  are  indebted  for 
their  church  nusic  to  the  B^'iiedictines, 
an  order  to  which  Europe  is  so  deefily 
indehted  tor  many  thinftfi.  Our  fine 
Cathedral  service  is  derived  from  them: 
— nay  it continnt  forever!  The  psalm- 
ody oi  our  churiiies  was  a  pofiular  in- 
novation, during  the  first  years  of  the 
R"lormation  ;  and  the  psalsi  s  cf  Stt-rn- 
hold  and  Hofikins  were  allowed  to  be 
sung — not  enjoined.  The  practice 
however  obtained,  and  bavins  contriba- 
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ted  in  no  slii^ht  measure  to  the  religious 
revouiiioii,  when  th;^  pas-ion  in  wliich 
it  orii^iiiaied  wat  gone  by,  it  became  a 
mere  imerlude  in  the  service,  serving 
no  other  purpose,  than  that  of  allowing 
a  little  hreaitiin^-tinie  to  the  minister  ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  this  interval 
is  tilled,  where  iheie  is  no  organ  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  singers,  or  cover  their 
delects,  is  often  irreverent  and  di-grace- 
ful."  It  these  officers  were  uttener  selec- 
ted from  among  the  more  respectable 
members  of  the  ditierent  congregations 
where  they  officiate,  a  reciprocity  of 
credit  might  then  be  induced  between 
the  office  and  occupant,  who  would  not 
then  be,  as  t6o  often  is  the  ca*e,  "  a 
poor  hnm-drum  wretch  who  can  scarce- 
ly read  what  he  drones  out  with  such 
an  air  of  importance,  but  one  who 
would  know  what  he  is  about." 

They  publish  monthly  and  annual 
bl||^of  mortality;  one  of  the  latter 
lies  before  me,  ornamentally  bordered 
with  flying  hour-glasses,  deaths'  heads, 
and  cross  bones,  and  headed  with  the 
king's  and  city  arms.  It  was  in  the 
year  1593,  that  the  keeping  an  account 
of  the  numbers  dying  weekly  in  Lon- 
don began  to  be  practised,  though  it 
was  not  till  1603  that  regular  bills  of 
mortality  were  kept.  I  may  add,  that 
the  parish  clerk  was  formerly  interred  in 
the  porch,  the  bnryin^  place  of  the  in- 
ferior officers  of  the  church. 

The  law  regards  them  as  officers  for 
life,  and  they  are  considered  by  the 
comirion  law,  as  persons  who  have 
freeholds  in    their  offices  ;  and    there- 


fore, though  they  may  be  punished,  yet 
they  cannot  be  deprived  by  ecclesiasti- 
cal censures  :  1  Comm.  3[)b.  Tiiey  are 
generally  appointed  by  the  minister,  un- 
le.-s  there  is  a  custom  for  the  parishion- 
ers or  churchwardens  to  choose  them, 
in  which  case  the  canon  cannot  abrogate 
such  custom  ;  and  when  chosen,  it  is 
to  he  -igiiitied  to  li.em,  and  they  are  to 
be  sworn  into  their  office  by  the  arch- 
deacon. 

As  to  the  word  Amen,  the  pronun- 
ciation of  which  seems  to  be  the  pride 
and  the  prerogative  of  the  parish  clerk, 
there  is  no  word  in  the  King's  English, 
that  has  been  tortured  into  such  a  vari- 
ety of  cadence,  as  this  important  dissyl- 
lable. The  signification  of  ilie  word  is 
well  known,  and  is  used  in  various  lan- 
guajes,  as  with  us,  untranslated.  The 
rabbies  atiacli  various  mystical  mean- 
ings to  it,  Scalijier  i-ays  it  is  Arabic  ; 
but  it  i>  generally  aliosved  to  be  an  He- 
brew word,  ii\irn\(y\f^g  true, faithful,  6,'c. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  churches  have 
preserved  this  word  in  their  prayers, 
conceiving  it  to  be  more  energetic  than 
any  in  their  own  languages  ;  and  at 
the  coni-lu<ion  ot  thi-ir  public  piayers, 
the  people  answend  with  a  loud  voice, 
Amen  !  Remarkable  is  the  assertion  re- 
corded ^'y  St.  Jeiome,  who  says,  that 
at  Rome,  when  the  people  answered 
.^meH,  the  sound  of  their  voices  was 
like  a  clap  of  thunder.  The  Ji-ws  as- 
sert, that  the  gates  of  heaven  are  open- 
ed to  him  who  says  Amen  with  all 
his  miirht.  palemon. 

April  11,  1821. 
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(Literarj-  Gazette.) 

nnniS  work  is   excellently  written  ;  afford    peculiar  to    the    enquiries  and 

the  countries  traversed,  replete  the  tastes  of  each, 
with  various  matters  formed  in  the  high-  For  ourselves,  we  must  say,  that  we 
est  degree  to  invite  human  observation  ;  have  reaped  great  pleasure  from  this 
the  author  every  way  competent  to  the  book.  The  friends  of  our  literary  la- 
task  of  unfolding  what  is  most  worthy  hours  are  aware  of  the  bent  of  our 
of  note,  and,  whether  to  the  antiquary,  minds  towards  the  class  of  subjects  of 
the  artist,  the  scholar,  the  lover  of  na-  which  it  principally  treats.^  With  Mo- 
ture,  or  the  studier  of  mankind,  to  pre-  rier,  Rich,  Walpole,  Von  Hammer, 
sent  to  them  all   that  the-^e  vast   regions  Carmichael,  Fitzclarence,  Heude,   Bel- 

•  Ti-aYels  in  G.srgia,  Persia,  Annenia,  Ancient  Babylouia,  &c.  duiing  tlje  years  1S17,  IS,  19  and  20.    By 
Sir  Robert  Ker  Poiter. 
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zoiii,  and  others,  we  have  delighted,  in 
our  preceding  volumes,  to  make  our 
readers  intimately  acqiiaintcd.  The 
soul,  indeed,  must  'le  insensible  to 
the  grandest  innpressions,  which  could 
resist  the  aunals  of  investigations  car- 
ried on  ill  the  very  cradle  of  ancient 
inytholoiiy,  history,  science,  and  arts  ; 
and  we  avow,  that  to  us  no  writer  can 
come  wiih  surer  claims  to  regard,  than 
one  who  has  explored  the  earliest  seats 
o[  our  civilized  species,  the  monu- 
ments, the  ruins,  the  tombs,  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  first  nations  of  man- 
kind. There  has  Sir  Robert  Porter 
been,  and  there  he  has  not  been  in 
vain.  An  accomplished  mind,  the 
skill  of  an  artist,  and  facilities  of  ex- 
amination, were  all  in  his  favour;  and 
he  has  produced  vvhat  we  consider  to 
be  a  work  of  uncommon  merit  in  al- 
most every  respect.  The  style  is  agree- 
able ;  the  descriptions  picturesque  ;  the 
engravings  of  portraits,  conuine,  an- 
tiquities, ikc.  and  the  maps,  are  char- 
acteristic and  faithful  ;  and  the  anec- 
dotes intersjiersed  among  the  graver 
topiis,  so  judicious  as  to  render  the 
whole  deserving  of  the  praise  we  have 
bestowed  upon'  it.  But  having  pre- 
faced thus  much,  we  shall  proceed  to 
our  review. 

Sir  Robert  Porter  left  Petersburgh 
on  ihe  6th  of  August  (O.  S.)  1817, 
and  journeyed  into  Persia,  by  the  route 
across  the  Cossack  Steppes,  and  over 
the  tremendous,  chain  of  Caucasus,  to 
Titiis, — nearly  the  satne  I'y  which 
Mrs.  Freygang  (of  wiiO:^e  aifeeting 
narrative  we  translerred  the  substHuce 
into  our  columns)  performed  her  voy- 
age, five  years  hetore.  Their  accounts 
coincide  in  every  point  ;  as  does  Sir 
liotiert's  with  those  of  Tiflf*,  by  a 
German  traveller,  1H18.  From  these 
we  derive  an  assurance  of  the  general 
Correctnes-  of  his  statemeiits. 

N 'ar  Odessa,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  is  rising  into  va-t  imporiance, 
is  Kohli.ika,  the  seat  of  General  Kob- 
ly  ;  and  we  may  cite  as  an  instance  of 
Russian  pio-^ress,  that — 

"  His  property  in  that  neighbour- 
hood IS  ut  cuiisiderable  extent,  and 
great  ^alne. — Tne  soil  produces  abun- 
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dance  of  corn,  besides  feeding  multi- 
tudes of  sheep,  bred  from  the  original 
Merinos.  This  latter  speculation  has 
been  found  tiifihly  prohta!>le  to  the 
landholders  in  general,  whose  pastures 
every  where  around  rivalled  tho^e  of 
Koblinka  ;  some  having  from  twenty 
to  thirty  thousand  sheep  m  their  fiorks, 
equal  in  lorm  and  wool  to  any  oi  the 
species  T  ever  saw  in  Spain.  Tlie 
breed  is  crossed  by  Moldavian  ewes, 
but  the  fleece  does  not  degenerate. 

"  A  dock-yard  has  been  established 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Ingul,  for 
building  ships  of  war.  One  seventy- 
four,  and  one  frigate,  were  on  the 
stocks  when  I  visited  it.  Indeed,  an 
arsenal  of  this  kind,  and  to  be  constant- 
ly at  work  too,  is  necessary  to  maintain 
a  navy  on  these  shores  ;  for  the  Black 
Sea  possesses  a  pecuiiariiy  more  hos- 
tile to  its  fleets,  than  the  guns  of  the 
most  lorrnidable  enemy, — nothing  more 
than  a  worm  !  But  the  progress  of  that 
worm  is  as  certain  and  as  swift  as  the 
running  grains  of  an  hour-g  ar<s.  It 
preys  on  the  ship's  f»ottom,  and  whea 
once  it  has  established  itself,  nothing 
that  ha->  yet  been  discovered  can  slop 
its  ravages.  Even  coppeied  vessels  are 
ultimately  rendered  useless,  when  any 
small  opening  admits  the  perforation  of 
this  subtle  little  creature. 

At  Kherson,  the  tomb  of  the  phi- 
lantliropist  Howard,  is  dear  to  the  eye 
and  heart  of  an  English  traveller. 

"  The  evening  (says  Sir  R.  Porter) 
was  drawing  to  a  ciose  when  I  ap- 
proached the  hill,  in  the  bosom  of 
which  the  dust  of  my  revered  country- 
man reposes  so  far  from  his  native 
land.  No  one  that  has  not  experienced 
'  the  heart  of  a  stranger'  in  a  distant 
country,  can  imagine  the  feelings  which 
sadden  a  trian  while  standing  on  such  a 
sp(jt.  It  is  well  known  that  Howard 
tell  a  sacrifice  to  his  humanity  ;  having 
caiiglu  a  contagious  fever  from  some 
wretched  prisoner?  at  Kherson,  to 
wfiosQ  extreme  need  he  was  adminis- 
tering his  charity  and  his  co.isoUitions. 
Ailmiral  Priestman,  a  worthy  Biiton, 
in  liie  Russian  service,  alio  was  his  in- 
timate irieno,  attended  him  in  his  last 
moments,  and  erected  over  his  remains 
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the  monument,  which  is  now  a  sort  of 
shrme  to  all    travellers,    whether    Irom 
Briiain  or  foreign  coniitrie?.       It   is  an 
oheli-k   ot    wliitish   stone,     suUicieiitly 
hif^h  to  be  conspifuous  at  several  miles 
distance.      The  hill  on  which  it  stands, 
may    be  about   three    wersts  out  ol    the 
direct  road,  and  has  a  little  villaj^e  and 
piece  of  water  at  its  base.       Ttie  whole 
is  six   wersts  frum  Klierson,    and  forms 
a  picturesque  as  well  as  interestin":  ob- 
ject.     The  evening  having  closed  when 
I  arrived  at  the  tomb,   I  could   not  dis- 
tinguish  its  inscription  ;   but  the   name 
of  Howard  would  be  sufficient  eulogy. 
At  Klierson    I  learned  that  the  present 
emperor  has  adopted  the    plans,    which 
the  threat   philanthropist   formerly   gave 
in  to  the  then   existing  government,  for 
ameliorating  the  state  of    the  prisoners. 
Such  is  the  oidy  monument  he  woud 
have  desired,  and  it  will  commemorate 
his  name  for  ever  ;   while  that   of  the 
founder  of  the  pyramids  is  forgotten — 
so  much  more  imperishable  is  the  great- 
ness of  goodness,  than  the  greatness  of 
power." 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  question 
the  validity  of  this  sentiment  ;  hut  we 
are  afraid  that  the  greatness  of  power 
is  at  least  as  imperisliabie  as  the  great- 
ness of  goodness — we  lisar  more  of 
the  lieroes  than  of  the  sages  of  antiqui- 
ty ;  and  if  we  are  not  at  a  loss  about 
Psammis  or  Cheops,  as  the  excavators 
of  tombs,  and  builders  of  pyramids,  we 
know  nothing  of  any  of  their  good  con- 
temporaries. 

On  his  way,  our  countryman  arrived 
at  New  Tcherkask,  the  city  of  the  il- 
lustrious H<^tman,  or  more  properly, 
Attaman,  Piatoif,  from  whom  he  ex- 
perienced the  same  kind  and  cordial  re- 
ception, given  hy  tiiat  celebrated  war- 
rior to  every  native  ot  Britain,  augment- 
ed hy  the  recommendation  ol  previous 
acquaintance  and  regard  for  the  Russian 
family  ot  Scherbaloff,  with  which  Sir 
R.  is  connected  by  marriage.  We  shall 
transcribe  portions  of  the  journal  here. 

"  The  iTiaster  of  the  inn  where  I  put 
up,  told  me  the  Attaman  was  at  his 
summer  residence,  about  two  iniles 
from  the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Axai.  My  wish  was  no  sooner  ex- 
pressed,  to  join  him   there,    than  the 


worthy  Cossack  supplied  me  with  a 
guide  and  a  horse  :  and  taking  our 
course  by  a  pleasant  road,  1  soon  reach- 
ed the  palace  of  my  friend.  It  is  a 
fine  building,  perfectly  suitable  in  style 
and  appendages  to  the  high  station  of 
its  brave  inhabitant.  A  guard  ol  Cos- 
sacks kept  the  gate  ;  others  with  naked 
swords  stood  at  the  great  aoor  of  en- 
trance ;  while  officers  in  wailing,  or- 
derlies, and  every  other  degree  of 
princely   and   military    state,    occupied 

the  passages  and  anti-rooms. 

*  '  *  *  * 

"  I  (lid   not  delay   being  conducted 
to  the  Attamau's  presence  ;  and   words 
cannot  express   the   hospitable  greeting 
of  the    kind  old   man.       He  embraced 
me,  and  repeatedly  congratulated   him- 
self on  the  events,  whaieter  they  might 
have  been,  whi(;h   had   induced  me  to 
change  my  route  to  that  of  his  territory. 
When   he   could   spare  me  to  proceed, 
he  said,  he    would  pledge  himself  that 
1   should    have    every    facility    in   his 
power  to   bring  me  to  Tiflis  in  safety. 
The  police-officer  of  Tcherkask  being 
in  the  room,  was  ordered  to  provide  me 
suitable   quarters  in  the  town  ;   but  the 
Attaman's  table    was  to  t)e   mine,  and 
he    commanded    an     equipage    to    be 
placed  entirely  at  my  disposal.      I  urg- 
ed that  my  stay  must  be  short  ;     but  he 
would  not  hear  of    my   leavint;  hun  till 
I  had  shared  with  him  the  honour  of  a 
visit    he    was  then   expecting   from    his 
Imperial   Highness     the    Grand    Duke 
Michael.      Anxious  as  I  was  to  lose  no 
time  in  crossing  the  Caucasus,   I  could 
not  withstand  persuasions  flowing  front 
a  heart  so  kindly  to  my-elf,    and  grate- 
fi)l  to  my  country.       He  expressed,  in 
the  most  enthusiastic  language,  his  sense 
of  the  attentions  be-towed  on  him   by 
all  ranks  of  persons  during  his  stay  in 
England    in   the   year    1814;   he  said, 
that,     independent    of    private   respect 
for   iiiflividnal-*,   he    must    always   con- 
sider  hi;i.self  fortunate    when    circum- 
stances   brought    any    Englishman   into 
the    Donskoy    country,     to     whom   he 
might   evinee  his  gratitude." 

Tiie  enlerlainment  given  to  Prince 
Miihaej  are  detailed  in  an  agreeal^le 
nianner;  but  like  Mazeppa's  horse, 
we  must  on  over  the  Steppe,  and  quote 
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the  author's  first  %'iew  of  Caucasus,  as  a 
fair  example  of  the  picturt'~que  and 
happy  style  in  which  he  treats  the  beau- 
ties and  f^randeur  of   nature. 

''  On  quitting  Zergitskoy,  we  mount- 
ed the  heii.ht,  and  couiinued  travellinj^ 
over  a  country  similar  to  that  we  liad 
passed  the  preceding  day.  We  hoped 
to  gam  the  town  of  Aiexandroff  before 
night,  but  were  disappointed,  and 
obli-jed  to  halt  at  the  villajje  of  Sever- 
nai,  finding  it  iinpo-jsible  to  proceed  on 
so  dangerous  a  toad  after  dusk.  We 
set  oflf,  however,  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing; and,  after  traversing  a  rather  un- 
even country,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or 
ten  vversls  Iron  our  last  lodgings,  reach- 
ed tile  brow  of  a  very  steep  hill  ;  from 
•whence,  (or  the  first  time,  I  beheld  the 
snipendous  mountains  of  Caucasus. 
No  pen  can  express  the  emotion  w  hich 
the  sudden  burst  of  this  sublime  range 
exiiied  in  my  mind.  I  bad  seen  al- 
most all  the  wildest  and  most  gigantic 
chains  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  but  none 
gave  me  au  idea  of  the  vastness  and 
grandeur  of  that  I  now  contemplated. 
This  seemed  nature's  bulwark  between 
the  nations  of  Europe  and  of  Asia. 
Elborus,  amongst  whose  rocKS  tradition 
reports  Prometheus  to  have  been  chain- 
ed, stood,  clad  in  primeval  snows,  a 
world  of  mountains  in  itself,  towering 
above  all,  its  white  and  radiant  sum- 
mits mingling  with  the  heavens  ;  while 
the  (lale  and  countless  heads  of  the  sub- 
ordinate range,  h)gh  in  themselves,  but 
far  beneath  its  altitude,  stretched  along 
the  horizon,  tiil  lost  to  sight  in  the  soft 
fleeces  ol  the  clouds.  Several  rough 
and  huge  masses  of  black  rock  rose  from 
the  intermediate  plain  :  their  size  was 
mountainous  ;  but  being  viewed  near 
the  mighty  Caucasus,  and  compared 
with  them,  they  appeared  little  niore 
than  hills  ;  yet  the  contrast  was  fine, 
their  dark  brows  giving  greater  effect  to 
the  diizzling  summits  which  towered 
atiove  them.  Poets  hardly  fei;i;n,  when 
tliey  talk  of  tiie  genius  of  a  place.  I 
triow  not  who  could  behold  Causasus, 
and  not  led  the  spirit  of  its  sublime 
solitudes  awiii}:^  liis  soul." 

This  is  genuine  and  artist  li'^e — 
equally  remote  from  the  aftectation  of 
fine  writing  aud  want  of  proper  feeling. 


Our  tcaveller  having  joined  a  con- 
voy, proceeded  over  the  n.ountaia 
passes  towards  TiHis.  He  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  Caucasian 
tribes  of  Tartars,  especially  </i  the 
Tchelchiiizi,  a  plundering  and  barbar- 
ous set  of  robbers.  "  The  men  are 
stout  and  robust  in  their  persons,  with 
fine  countenances  and  dark  coin[)iex- 
lons.  Ttie  women  are  not  to  be  de- 
scribed, being  kept  so  close,  as  not  to 
be  Seen  by  strangers,  even  of  their  own 
tribe."  Of  their  habits,  an  idea  may 
be  formed  from  the  following  relatioa 
of  what  prevented  the  author  from  see- 
ing the  Russian  General  Pozzo. 

"  The  convoy,  and  my  fellow-trav- 
ellers set  forth  again,  early  m  the  morn- 
ing of  October  3d  (O.  S.,)  the  day  af- 
ter we  arrived  ;  but  it  was  under  so 
heavy  a  rain,  that  I  thought  less  of  my 
imprudence  in  having  decided  to  re- 
main behind  them.  At  noon  the 
we.ither  began  to  clear,  and  almost  at 
the  same  instant  a  courier  appeared 
from  the  general,  to  inform  the  officer 
at  the  fort,  that  his  excellency's  arrival 
there  was  uncertain  ;  he  being  detained 
at  the  new  redoubt,  negociating  wfth  a 
party  of  the  Tchetchinzi,  for  the  recov- 
ery of  an  unfortunate  European  lady, 
who  had  become  their  pfisoner.  The 
circumstances  of  her  captivity  were  par- 
ticularly distressing.  Her  husband, 
who  was  a  cossack  ofiicor,  had  left 
Kislar  for  this  mountain  journey,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife  and  a  single 
servant,  without  anv  escort  whatever. 
The  loo  probable  consequences  of  his 
rashness  followed  ;  he  was  attacked  by 
a  party  of  these  brigands.  His  coach- 
man and  his  servant  were  murdered  ; 
and,  before  the  officer  had  time  for  any 
defence,  the  robbers  fired  into  the  car- 
riage, and  killed  him  by  the  side  of  his 
wife.  They  then  plundered  the  equi- 
page, leaving  tlie  dead  bodies  on  the 
scene  of  niuider,'  and  carried  the 
wretched  lady  into  the  mountains, 
where  they  sold  her  to  a  chief  going 
further  iiito  the  interior.  From  the  un- 
suspected sources  of  communication 
which  General  del  Pozzo  has  amongst 
these  people,  he  soon  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  of  who  were  the  actor*;  in 
this  horrid  tragedy  ;  and  with  adniira- 
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ble  address,  lost  no  time  in  possessing 
hiinselt  of  their  persons.  He  now 
holds  them  as  hostages  tor  the  safety 
o(  tlie  laiiy,  and  proclaims  his  intention 
to  dt'^am  them  till  she  is  repurchased, 
and  brouffht,  nuharmed,  to  his  prolec- 
teciion.  This  fiaj.py  result  of  his  hu- 
niaiie  exertions  he  ex[>ects  daily  to  ar- 
rive ;  but,  meanwhile,  does  not  deem 
it  proper  to  stir  from  the  redoubt  till 
she  really  shidl  appear  ;  and  so  ex- 
change the  most  horrible  servitude,  for 
those  respectful  consolations  which  ev- 
ery human  mind  would  be  solicitous  to 
administer  to  her  wretched  siate.  This 
poor  lady's  calamity  is  one  instance  out 
of  n.any,  oi  the  barbarity  with  which 
these  hereditary  plunderers  maltreat 
their  unfortunate  captives  ;  and,  in- 
deed, ihe  stories  we  are  daily  told,  of 
the  refined,  or  rather  savage  criieldes, 
practised  on  the  detencef  ss  human 
creatures  who  fall  in  their  way,  are 
enough  to  shake  the  resolution  of  any 
yonnu  traveller  commen<-ing  a  journey 
throntjh  so  perilous  a  country." 

The  relics  of  Mskett,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Georgia,  are  briefly  noticed. 
Among  them  was  shown  (says  our 
text)  "  the  place  where  the  great  and 
untorttinale  Heraclius,  the  last  king  of 
Georgia  reposes,  with  his  sons,  from  all 
the  troubles  of  his  reign  ; — slee()s  at 
rest,  unconscious  that  the  foitt  oi  a  for- 
eiiin  sentinel  treads  and  retieads  the 
earth  near  his  grave  ! 

"  The  good  father  who  accompani- 
ed me,  mentioned,  as  other  olyects 
usually  interesting  to  travellers,  several 
holy  relics.  Those  of  the  greatest 
note  he  named,  were  the  vest  of  our 
Saviour,  and  part  of  the  mantle  of  Ell- 
as. The  first,  for  many  years  I'ack, 
had  been  coiisijjned  to  the  safe-keep- 
ing of  a  finely  wr  ught  shrine,  within 
the  precincts  of  the  hiiih  altar  ;  and  the 
latter,  with  other  treasures  of  similar 
character,  could  not  be  sliown  to  me, 
the  archimandrite  being  absent, to  whose 
char<:eihe  relics  were  committed." 

TiHis  is  26'-27  wersts  from  Peters- 
burgh  (two  English  miles  are  ahont 
three  Rnss  an  weists  ;)  and  at  Tiflis 
the  convoy  arrived  *n  safety.  As  we 
shall  not  in  our  present  number  go 
farther  into  the  bowels  of  the  land    of 


Persia,  our  remaining  selections  will 
refer  to  the  most  novel  and  proniiuent 
features  of  this  city,  as  they  are  sketched 
by  the  author.  The  following  is  a 
sintriiliir  description  o!  the  (emale  baths, 
and  we  may  well  observe  upon  it,  that 
travellers  see  strange  sights. 

"  I  was  urged  (s;iys  S  r  H.)  by  ihe 
gentleman  who  accompanied  me,  to 
try  it  we  could  not  get  a  g'impse  into 
the  baths  dedicated  to  the  fair  sex. 
The  attempt  seemed  wild  ;  but,  to 
please  him,  I  turned  towards  the  build- 
ing,  and,  to  our  astonisliment,  found  no 
difficulty  in  entering."  An  old  woman 
was  standing  at  the  dixjr  ;  and  she, 
without  the  least  scruple,  not  only 
showed  us  the  way,  but  played  our 
gyhil  the  whole  while.  In  one  of  the 
bathing-rooms  nearest  to  the  door,  we 
found  a  great  numl)er  ol  naked  chil- 
dren, ol  different  inlantine  ages,  im- 
mersed ill  a  circular  bath  in  the  miiidle 
of  the  chami>er,  where  their  mothers 
were  occupied  in  washing  and  riibl)ing 
them.  The  torms  of  children  are  al- 
ways lovely  ;  and,  altogether,  there  be- 
ing a  regularity,  and  its  consequent 
cleanliness,  attending  the  adjnstmeni  of 
their  little  persons,  we  looked  on,  with- 
out receiving  any  of  those  disagreeatile 
impressions  which  had  disgusted  us  in 
the  bntlis  of  their  fathers.  Passing 
through  this  apartitient,  without  any 
remark  of  surprise  or  displeasure  frotn 
the  mothers  ot  the  children,  we  entered 
a  much  larger  chamber,  well  lighted, 
and  higher  vaulted  in  (he  roof.  No 
water  was  seen  here  ;  but  a  stone  di- 
van, spread  with  carpets  and  mattrasses, 
was  placed  round  the  room,  and  on  it 
lay,  or  sat,  women  in  every  attitude  and 
occupation  consequent  on  an  Asiatic 
bath.  Some  were  balf-dresstd,  and 
others  hardly  had  a  covering.  They 
were  attended  by  servants,  emjiloved 
in  rubbing  the  lair  forms  ot  these  ladies 
with  dry  cloths,  or  dyeing  their  hair 
and  eye-brows,  or  finally,  painting,  or 
rather  enamelling,  their  laces.  On 
quitting  this  apartment  (which  we  did 
as  easily  as  we  entered  it,  without  cre- 
ating the  least  alarm  or  astonishment  at 
our  audacity,)  we  passed  into  the  place 
whence  thev  had  just  emerged  Irom 
the  water.     Here  we  found  a  vast  cav- 
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ern-like  chamber,  glooinily  lighted,  and 
smelling  most  potently  ot  sulphuric 
evaporations,  which  ascended  from 
nea  ly  twenty  deep  excavations. — 
TiiroUf{h  these  filmy  vapours,  wreathing 
like  sinoke  over  the  snrtace  of  a  boiling 
cauldron,  we  could  distinguish  the  fig- 
ures ol  women,  in  every  posture,  per- 
haps, which  the  fancy  ot  man  could  de- 
vise lor  tlie  sculpture  of  bathing  god- 
desses. But,  I  coulees,  we  were  as 
much  shocked  as  surprised,  at  the  un- 
bkishiiig  coolness  with  which  the 
Georgian  Venuses  coiitiiuied  their  ab- 
lutions, after  they  had  observed  our  en- 
trance ;  they  seemed  to  have  as  little 
modest  covering  on  their  minds,  as  on 
their  badies  ;  and  the  whole  scene  be- 
came so  unpleasant,  that,  declining  our 
conductres'^'s  offer  to  show  us  farther, 
we  made  gciod  our  relre'at,  fully  satisfi- 
ed with  the  extent  of  our  gratified  cu- 
riosity. 

"  Persons  who  bathe  for  health  do 
not  remain  longer  than  a  few  minutes, 
or  whatever  time  may  be  pre-cnbed,  in 
the  water  ;  but  vvhen  the  bath  is  taken 
for  pleasure,  tliese  people  are  so  fond  of 
it,  that,  like  the  Turks  in  the  case  of 
opium,  they  prolong  its  application  to 
such  an  extent,  as  ultimately  to  be 
equally  injurious  to  their  strength  and 
personal  appearance.  Some  pass  many 
hours  every  day  in  this  debilitating  at- 
mosphere, independent  of  one  whole 
day  in  each  week  ;  great  part  of  which, 
however,  is  spared  from  the  water,  to 
be  spent  in  making  up  their  faces,  black- 
ening the  hair,  eye-brows,  and  eye- 
lashes, so  as  to  render  only  occasional 
repairs  I'ccessary  during  ibe  ensuing 
week.  Thus  occujiied  in  the  vaulted 
room,  these  P^asiern  goddesses,  growing 
in  renewed  beauty  under  the  hands  of 
their  attendant  graces,  meet  each  other 
in  social  conference  ;  discussing  family 
anecdotes,  or  little  scandals  of  their  ac- 
quaintance ;  and,  not  unhequenlly, 
laying  as  enteriaining  grounds  of  retal- 
iation, by  the  arrangement  of  some  lit- 
tle intrigue  of  their  own.  For,  I  am 
told,  there  are  days  in  the  week  when 
any  lady  may  engage  the  bath  for  her- 


self alone,  or  with  any  other  party  she 
may  choose  to  introduce  as  her  com- 
panion. The  good  dame  who  was  our 
conductress,  1  uiiderslood,  is  never 
backward  in  preparing  such  accommo- 
dation." 

Sir  R.  traces  much  of  this  laxity  of 
morals  to  intercourse  with  the  Russian 
military,  and  slates  that  — 

"  Amongst  the  lower  oiders  in  Tiflis, 
the  effect  of  European  companionship 
has  been  yet  more  di^cided.  Owing  to 
the  nunibers  of  Russian  soldiers,  who, 
from  time  to  tiirif,  have  been  quartered 
in  their  houses,  the  customary  lines  of 
separation  in  those  houses  could  no 
longer  be  preserved  :  and  their  owners 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  necessity 
of  their  v\ives  being  seen  by  their  stran- 
ger guests.  The  morals  of  a  soldier, 
with  regard  to  women,  are  seldom  rig- 
id ;  and  these  gentlemen,  not  making 
an  exception  to  the  rule,  made  the  best 
of  the  opportunities  afrorded  them  by 
tlife>  occasional  absence  of  the  husbands, 
to  eriidirate  all  remains  of  female  re- 
serve, and  its  sacred  domestic  conse- 
quences, from  the  characters  of  their 
ignorant,  but  pretty  wives." 

From  ih  bath  to  the  oven  is  no  in- 
consistent transition,  and  we  beg  our 
readers  to  cross  with  us  and  our  au- 
thority to  the  bakers. 

"  While  passing  along,  my  attention 
was  arrested  at  a  baker's  shop,  by  the 
singular  way  in  which  tlie  owner  was 
forming  and  breaking  his  bread.  He 
first  rolled  it  out,  to  the  length  and 
breadth  of  a  common  chamber-bowl, 
and  not  much  thicker  ;  then  tak- 
ing it  up  over  the  palms  of  his  hands 
threw  it  with  admirable  dexterity  against 
the  side  of  the  oven,  where  it  stuck. 
The  wal]  of  the  oven  being  kept  con- 
tinually hot,  by  a  constant  supply  of 
burning  wood  beneath,  in  a  couple  of 
minutes  the  cake  was  baked,  and  re- 
moved by  the  point  of  a  stick.  This 
kind  of  bread  is  in  use  over  most  part 
of  Asia,  and  serves,  not  merely  as 
food,  but  for  plate  and  napkin  during 
the  whole  meal." 
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THE  TH  STORY  OF  THE  PLAGUE, 

AS  IT   LATELY    APPEARED    IN   THE   ISLANDS   OF    MALTA,  GOZO,    CORFU,   CEPHALONIA,   &C. 

BY  J.   D.  TULLY,    ESQ. 

JTF  a  reader  take  up  this  work,  per-  that  the  soldier  is  the  best  physician, 
ceivsng  the  name  of  a  medical  au-  and  the  sword  and  bayonet,  entorcing 
thor  treating  upon  a  professional  sub-  segregation  of  the  diseased  from  the 
ject,  and  expect  to  find  laid  open  in  sound  to  be  the  sorest  treatment. 
terms  of  the  art,  the  causes,  symptoms,  Baouaparte  had  much  experience  of  the 
and  process  of  cure  of  the  plague,  he  plague  when  in  Egypt  ;  and  happen- 
will  be  disappointed.  This  is  not  here  ing  to  be  visited  ai  Elba  by  one  ot  the 
the  object  ofth*^  author.  "  It  wasorig-  chief  civil  ofiS  :ers  of  Malta,  he  enquir- 
inally  intended,"  says  the  preface,  "  to  ed  into  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted 
offl'r  to  the  profession  a  medical  trea-  by  Sir  Thomas  M  litland,  and  express- 
tise  on  this  disease,"  an  i  this  work  is  ed  ttrongly  his  concurrence,  on  learning 
pro.iiised  on  a  future  oc'casion.  In  the  that  the  sole  remedy  to  be  relied  u|)on 
mean-while,  the  more  popular  view  of  was  the  sword,  to  compel  separation. 
the  rise  a-id  suppression  of  the  plagues  Tht3  plague  was  brought  to  Malia  by 
whic^h  broke  out  i-i  our  pos^es^ion^  in  means  of  the  brig  St.  Nicholas,  which 
the  Mediterranean,  from  1813to  1815,  arrived  from  Alexandria,  March  28, 
is  presented  to  the  public,  with  the  view  1813. 
of  counteracting  soma   novel    doctrines, 

which  have   been  recently  promulgated,        "  ^""?  ^^^  ^I'-position  of  the  captain,  it 

'  '  ^         '     appeared,  tiiat  iwo  of  his  crew,   whicli  jon- 

Or    the    non-coatagion    of    the    plague,     sistpd   of   t^^n   porsoas,    had    l)een    su'ldpiily 

These  notions  are  altogether  at  vari-     seiz^'d,    dunng   the  vDyaa:^,    with    violent 

syiiiijioms  of  a  pestilential  nature,  whch 
suldeiily  terminated  the.r  existence.  Tlie 
ship  on  her  departure  from  Ali'xandria, 
was  furnished  with  a  foul  bill  of  healtii,  that 
is  to  say,  a  declaration  from  the  Br.tish  con- 
su'ar  offi  -e,  of  the  actual  existence  of  plajue 
in  fiiat  c.ty.  T^ie  danger  attendant  on  the 
detention  "of  tiie  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  port  of 
Milta,  as  far  as  it  exposed  the  public  health 
and  safety,  to  very  imminent  risk,  w  is  ia,<en 
into  co;)-.tderation  by  the  competent  author- 
ities at  the  t  me.  Daring  these  deliherat  ions, 
the  captiin  of  the  St.  Nicholas  wa^  taken  ill, 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  plague  upon  fiim. 
Tills  took  place  o:i  the  1st  of  April,  and  on 
the  following  day,  the  sailor  who  attended 
him,  was  attacked  with  similar  >jmptons. 
0:i  th"  7th  botn  died  ;  and.o.i  an  iiispcction 
ofthe  bodies,  no  doubt  remained  asto  the 
nature  of  the    dis^a-e.      These    unfor^tunate 


ance  with  the  experience  of  those  quar- 
ters which  are  almost  constantly  alflict- 
ed  with  this  disease.  And  although 
these  doctrines  have  been  exploded  be- 
fore the  work  ot  our  author  could  reach 
this  country,  he  has  performe.l  an  ac- 
ceptable service  to  mankind,  in  giving 
to  the  light  so  authentic  a  detail  of  this 
singular  disorder,  and  placing  in  the 
clearest  light  before  the  public,  that  in 
its  nature  it  is  nowise  infectious,  or 
communicable  by  the  air,  but  solely 
contagious  or  to  be  received  by  actual 
contact. 

The  term  plague  may  have  been  ap-  events,  determined  the  government  to  send 
plied  in  various  parts  of  the  world  to  <!""  St  Nicholas  back  to  Alexandria  and 
'     .,       .         ,         '  .    -      .  ...  she  sailed  on  the  lOih  of  \pril  for  that  port, 

epidemics  ot  an  infectious  kind;  but  under  the  esco-t  of  his  maj-sly's  brig  Badg- 
er. The  puMic  m'md  was  now  so  newhat 
tranquillized  :  the  apartm'"nts  oc-  upied  by 
the  infected,  were  reported  to  have  been 
diilv  expurgated,  and  the  precautions  that 
had  been  adopted,  w»re  gfuerally  believed 
siifli'^ient  to  ensure  safety.  U  ;happily  or  the 
countrv,  at  the  moment  the  puMic  were  thus 
indulging  themselves  in  the  fond  hojje  of  se- 
curity, this  insidious  disease  was  insinuating 
itself  in  every  angle  of  the  cly,  in  places  re- 
ni  )te  from  the  scene  of  its  fir>t  appeara:ice, 
laying  firm  hold  of,  and  marking  W'lh  unde- 
niable symptoms,  its  unhappy  victims  a-  it 
advanced  in  itscnurse.     Its  first  as-   u'r  was 


the  disease  here  treated  of  is  th*  plague 
peculiarly  prevalent  in  the  Levant. 
It  is  the  extraordinary  nature  of  this 
malady,  that  none  may  be  more  easily 
avoided,  may  be  approached  with  more 
perfect  impunity,  and  that  simply  by 
shunning  contact  :  yet  no  one  seems, 
where  once -seizing  on  the  human  frame, 
more  to  baffle  the  medical  art — to  make 
a  more  rapid  and  certainly  fatal  prog- 
ress.      It    has,    therefore,    been   foiand,     oq  the  persou  of  the  daughter  of  a  shoemaker, 
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itvho  ipjided  in  Strada  St.  Paolo  ;  she  was 
attacked  oil  the  16th  of  April,  and  was  at- 
tended in  her  illiiebs  by  a  physician  of  liigh 
re?i)ectability  ;  and, although  the  syinptOQis 
were  violent,  and  deatli  followed  in  a  few 
day?,  it  does  not  appear,  that,  at  the  mo- 
inci.t,  any  suspicions  were  excited  as  to  the 
disease;  insomuch  that  the  customary  church 
services  were  performed  over  the  body,  and 
it  was  buried  in  the  accustomed  manner.  A 
few  hours  after  the  death  of  the  daughter, 
the  Wife  of  the  shneniaLer  was  attacked  with 
a  high  decree  of  fever,  accompanied  with 
violent  head-ache,  vom.tins;  and  giddiness 
Cjuickly  succeeded  by  abortion.  On  the 
3(1  of  Aiay  the  symptoms  were  still  more 
alarming,  and  on  the  1th,  the  committee  of 
health,  in  an  extraordinary  '.ession,  reported 
the  public  h'^altii  to  be  in  imminent  danger. 
About  this  period  the  wife  of  the  shoemaker 
died,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
the  body  was  examined  by  several  profts- 
sional  men,  and  the  original  report  was  con- 
firmed. This  ev»>nt  had  scarcely  occurred, 
when  theshoemaker  himself  was  taken  ill; 
upon  the  knowledgeof  which,  and  the  gen- 
eral suspicions  of  the  nature  of  the  disease 
most  of  the  inhal>itants  were  thrown  into 
tiie  ulmist  consternation  ;  alarm  spread  it- 
?elfevery  where,  and  flight  was  not  only 
meditated,  but  in  numerous  instances  carri- 
ed iii  to  effect.  The  streets  and  reads  were 
crowded  with  carts,  conveying  the  baggage 
of  many  families  hurrying  to  the  interim  ; 
whilst  the  sea-fanng  people  were  betaking 
themselves  to  their  shij)s.  Those  accustom- 
ed to  similar  scenes  in  the  Levant,  as  well 
as  the  English  generally,  and  the  most  (iru- 
de:)t  part  of  the  natives  shut  themselves  up 
Tvithui  their  respective  residences." 

During  several  days,  little  obviously 
indicative  of  plague  appeared,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  aloiost  lulled  into  se- 
eurity,   when — 

"  On  the  16tli  the  disease  began  visibly 
to  increase,  assuming  in  its  nature  the  most 
unequivocal  proofs  of  plague  ;  many  deaths 
were  announced,  and  it  now  appeared,  that 
contagion  had  every  where  insinuated  itself." 

Early  in  June,  the  extent  of  this 
awl'ul  visitation  had  becoine  every 
where  apparent,  iii  the  town  and  the 
easals  or  villages, 

"  This  distress  was  still  further  increased 
by  tiie  daily  intelligence  of  the  loss  of  the 
dearest  friends  and  relatives.  These  scenes 
were  not  conS/.ed  to  at-y  particular  i)art  of 
the  town  or  its  suburbs,  but  alike  extended 
to  every  street,  lane,  and  alley  ;  the  transler 
of  the  sick,  the  dying,  the  dead,  and  the  sus- 
pected, being  an  liouily  occurrence,  and  an 
object  of  constant  contem|>!at  on.  Alarm 
every  where  prevailed  Self-preservation 
was  the  only  acknowledged  law,  and  all 
alike  dreaded  their  fellow-creatures. 

'  Dependants,  friends,  relations,  love  himself, 

Savag'd  bj  woe,  f  jrgot  the  tender  tie. 

The  sweet  eui^agemeuts  of  the  feeling  heart.' " 

,  Thomson. 


ijs  (u  uiiuvT  iirir  iiiir  iiv>urse.  On  ttie  7th  of 
•January,  a  proclamation  directed  the  court 
of  judicature  to  recommence  their  regular 

sessions." 

It  was  in  the  Ionian  Islands  that 
Mr,  Tully,  presiding  o^er  the  medical 
department,  was  infiimediately  engaged 
in  watching  and  checking  the  progress 
of  the  plague  which  broke  out  success- 
ively in  several  of  those  islands. —  He 
thus  relates  its  commencenaent  iu  Cor- 
fu :— 

"  It  was  at  Marathia,in  the  district  of  Lef- 
timo,  that  the  plague  first  discovered  itself  in 
the  island  of  Corfu.  A  committee  was  in  con- 
sequence constituted,  of  which  I  was  ap- 
pointed president,  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  nature  of  the  disease.  According- 
ly, on  the  same  evening  I  proceeded  for 
Leftimo,  accompanied  by  two  of  the  princi- 
pal physicians  of  the  island  ;  after  an  anx- 
ious investigation,  we  found,  that  a  fever  had 
broken  out  amongst  this  little  community  so 
fariiack  as  the  15th  of  the  previous  month 
(November  1815,)  and  that  this  disease  had 
assumed  a  most*  malignant  form;  thirteen, 
out  of  a  population  of  aiiout  fifty  having  di- 
ed. Tnis  was  the  Slim  of  all  the  real  infor- 
mation we  could  obtain,  and  from  a  people 
over  whom  ignorance  and  su[)erstition  seem- 
ed to  reiffn  with  unbounded  sway,  it  was 
with  difficulty  we  could  even  o!)tain  this. 
Tliey  attributed  the  whole  of  the  evils,  with 
which  they  were  afflicted,  to  the  agency  of 
a  spirit,  being  that  of  a  man  who  had  been 
murdered 'ill  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  village 
some  months  before.  They  were  confident 
that  this  was  the  true  cause  of  their  sutl'erings, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  every  atotiement 
to  the  angry  spirit  by  means  of  church  ott'er- 
ings,  prayers,  and  processions.  All  who  di- 
ed it  wasasserted,  had  been  attacked  either 
in  the  evening  or  returning  from  their  field 
labours,  or  during  tlie  night.  Tliey  believed, 
that  the  spirit  intiicted  punishment  by  stripes, 
and  by  etibrts  at  strangulation,  and  that  the 
terror  excited  in  the  minds  of  alS  those  who 
were  attacked,  and  the  continued  nightly 
persecution  of  the  spirit,  hurried  ihem  from 
one  extreme  of  agony  to  another,  ui  til  their 
snii'erings  terminated  in  d.^atli."  Precautions 
were  adopted  to  prevent  the  disease  from  ex- 
tending itself  beyond  its  original  limits,  but 
it  had  however,  found  its  way  into  other 
parts;  atd  the  cause  was  discovered  to  have 
l>eei)  a  religions  ceremony,  held  at  Marathia, 
at  which  seven  or  eight  p«;>'»s  or  clergymen 
from  varioiis  villages  assisted,  remaining 'the 
whole  night,  endeavouring  to  appease  the 
angry  sp\rit,  to  whose  influence  they  attribu- 
ted ti^ie  whole  of  their  sufierings.' 

We  have  not  place  to  cite  the  sev- 
eral singular  accidents  by  which  this 
Proteuslike  disease  broke  out  after  dif- 
ferent intervals,  and  when  expected 
so  be  entirely  extinguished.     We  can- 
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not  however,  resist  giving  the  curious 
accouuit  ot  its  appearance  in  auotlier 
pan  oi  Corfu  : — 

"  The  river  Potami,  which  divides  the 
town  of  tii>>  iii.me  fioin  Melicciua,  hiid 
hitherto  be'Mi  its ')()unda'y  ;  '-"t,  taitht'ul  to 
the  course  it  li;:d  luii,  cli^ci;e.i  as  it  eli'cctUtil- 
ly  had  been  !/y  tiie  sjroat  roriion  that  exten- 
ded acr«ss  the  island  from  iinrth  to  south,  tiie 
disease  crossed  the  river,  where  it  finally  ter- 
minated, 1  may  almost  say,  ut  tiir  very  i>riiik 
of  the  s'Ni.  Upon  the  ai)pfarance  of  plague 
at  Potami  tiie  iniiahitanis  of  Me'iccriia, 
from  its  coiitiguity,  were  placed  under  close 
observatinii  ;  daily  inedical  inspection  to^k 
place  ;  ai-d,  alttioufjh  intercourse  between 
the  families  was  not  expiesbiy  prohibited, 
precaution  was  strongly  urged.  Tlie  uihab- 
itatits  were  prevented  from  entering  the 
cou:  try,  and  th<'ir  churches  and  places  of 
public  resort  directed  to  be  closed.  Such 
was  our  imaginary  security  on  the  2nd  of 
April,  1816,  when  the  medical  officer  of 
Melicchia  (assistant-surgeon  Goodison,  of 
the  75th  regiment,  whose  conduct,  during  a 
perilous  and  iirdiious  duty,  in:rils  the  ;)ii;|j?st 
encomiums,  jcalled  upon  me  to  state,  that  he 
had  visited  a  yonng  woman  reported  ill 
that  morning,  and  from  her  general  appear- 
ance he  strongly  suspected  tiie  case  to  be 
plague.  I  proceeded  witiiout  deliy  to  the 
house,  and  on  demanding  to  see  tlie  patient, 
staggering,  she  was  led  forth  by  an  aged 
Diother;  she  was  unable  to  coiUinue  in  an 
erect  posture,  her  limbs  trembled,  and  I  soon 
perceived,  that  there  w;is  not  wanting  a 
symptom  which  ma  ks  plague  in  its  most  ag- 
gravated lorm. 

"  It  appeared  that  this  young  woman, Ma- 
ria Canta,  had  been  working  in  her  garden 
in  the  rear  of  iier  house,  the  pveceUng  day, 
andtli:.lt<>\va'-d  the  ev -nii'g,  faithin!  to  the 
period  tliat  plague  was  invariiibly  usiiered  in, 
she  wa-  sudde.ily  attacked.  T'l-  disea-e  had 
assumed  tlie  most  malignant  form,  rapid  in 
its  progress,  and  promised  to  be  as  rapid  in 
!tsten-';naiu>n  ;  tiie  prognosis  was  too  true  ; 
forshdrtiy  after  she  was  received  uilo  the 
hospital  ;  death  terminated  hei  sutlVrings, 
the  disease  running  its  course  in  thirty-six 
hours.  The  family,  and  all  who  were  sus- 
pected of  having  commun  cated  with  them 
for  sevral  days  previous,  were  tr.insf-'ired 
to  the  ditteicnt  camps,  accorduig  to  their 
respective  gr.vlesof  suspicion.  Tiiis  inves- 
tigation had  hut  just  commenced,  when  an 
aged  female  of  tiie  same  name,  an  !  dist;int- 
ly  related  to  the  deceased,  was  taken  ill. 
The  residenc  of  this  woman  was  distant 
from  the  liivt  case.  As  she  was  attarked, 
however,  on  the  i4th,  two  days  subsequent, 
it  was  evident,  tiiat  the  plague  must  be  eititer 
geiie.al  in  the  town,  aid  on  tlie  point  of 
op' nly  bursting  forth,  or  this  woman  must 
have  had  direct  nr  iniiiect  commu^iicatioii 
with  the  iirsl  unhajspy  sufferer.  Witheuf 
this  being  clearly  ascertained,  I  f  It  it  would 
be  utterly  impo  "sible  to  sliike  at  tne  root  of 
dinger  ;  and",  under  this  conviction,  I  callfd 
for  the  services  of  a  (Jreek  priest,  whose 
zeal  1  had  witnessed  on  similar  occasions, 
and  requested  him  to  accompany  me  to  ihe 
houses  of  all  tho-e  w M  wliom  w"  had  rea- 
son to  believe  either  of  th-"  members  of  those 
families,  in  which  plaaiue  had  manifested  it- 
jelf,  had  communicated  :   urging  him  to  ex- 


plain to  them,  in  the  most  impressive  terms, 
the  importance  of  a  candid  confession.  The 
duty  was  faithfully  fulfilled  ;  and  ttie  mem- 
bers of  the  immediate  family  of  the  aged  fe- 
male under  dist-ase  were  threatened,  at  that 
awful  inoinent,  wth  excommunication,  if 
tiiey  witiiheld  ihe  i  .formation  so  anxiously 
re(|uired.  This  produced  the  desired  eftect  ; 
and  a  confession  followed,  developing  a 
long  list  of  persons,  witti  wliom  tlie  family 
were  in  the  lialiits  of  intimacy  and  daily 
intercourse.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the 
old  woman  had  not  (;uitted  her  house  for  a 
considerable  time. 

"  The  patient  was  the  next  object  of  at- 
tention ;  I  examined  her  immediately.  Two 
evenings  pr>'vicu3  to  my  visit,  she  had  (to 
use  her  own  words)  an  "  aguish  fit,"  which 
continued  neaily  twohours,  an  .  was  follow- 
ed by  head-ache  nioie  than  usually  severe  ; 
but,  as  siie  liad  frequently  similar  attacks 
during  the  winter,  siie  took  .lO  particular 
notice  of  it.  The  last  evening  it  came  on 
sharper  than  usaai,  witii  increased  head- 
ache, and  several  other  sympioms  that  were 
strongly  indicative  of  piague  ;  her  eyes 
were  heavy  and  watery,  her  breatliing  was 
hurried,  tlie  vital  spariv  seem'^d  to  be  fast  re- 
ceding, and  With  little  suffering,  and  the  ut- 
mo-t  tranquillity  of  mind, she  appeared  in- 
sensibly passing  to  the  tomb. 

"  This  was  the  first  time  she  had  been  vis- 
ited under  suspicion;  she  was  faint,  and  sup- 
ported in  tiie  armsof  her  si>ii,a  ■■trong  young 
man.  T-iis,  like  tiie  former,  was  a  hopeless 
case  ;  altaough  the  symptoms  did  not  a,ipear 
urgent,  death  was  evidemly  lOt  remote  ;  the 
patient  was  removed  to  tiie  liospital  without 
loss  of  time, where  she  expired  the  same  even- 
ing. From  the  confession  of  tne  son.  I  'lad 
learned,  that  he  was  in  habits  of  intimacy 
with  thefam  ly  of  Ihe  deceased  Maria  Can- 
ta, and  had  passed  some  time  at  then  house 
when  she  was  taken  ill  ;  he  had  als  assisted 
her  in  the  first  moments  of  her  mlisposition. 
The  case  wa«  ttius  far  clear,  and  there  was 
no  longer  any  diHiht  as  to  the  souice  from 
whence  the  motlier  received  disease,  the  son 
being  unqncstionai'ly  the  vehicle  of  coi  ta- 
gion,  imparting  it  to  his  ajed  and  debilitated 
parent,  although  he  escaped  disease  him- 
self." 

But  the  mocHe  by  which  the  plague 
had  touiiil  its  way  to  thi.s  apparnatly 
iiiacceiSMhle  place,  remains  to  be  re- 
lated : — 

■'  I  had  yet  to  discover  the  source  of  the 
plagu''  oii'thisside  ci*  the  river,  noH  aiij.ar- 
eiitlyofthe  tiist  importance.  I'he  mother 
and  family  of  the  deceased  Maria  tanta 
were  inflex  ble,  with  wiiom  all  my  elforts 
were  ineffectual,  as  they  firmly  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  caii^e. 

"  At  length,  rtfter  much  perseverance,  on 
tlie  mnining  nf  tne  '25tii,  turce  days  from 
the  occurrence  of  the  first  case,  I  oiitaned 
the  inuc'i  vvishid  for  infov'ation  thniigh  the 
mcdum  of  confe-sion  ;  by  wiiic'.iit  appear- 
ed, that  a  man  of  the  name  of  Vasili  Samv  Ji, 
a  native  of  P  taini,  oud  a  relat've  of  t  •"  de- 
ceaseri  iVlana  (  anta,  had,  a  few  days  pre- 
vious descended,  alnng  tlie  rivc  ,  evadiii,>;  the 
viirilance  ot  tiie  sentries  ;  and  obspi  vug  the 
deceased  and  iier  mother  in  tiieir  vincjard 
ou  the  opposite  banks,  contigious  to  his  pro- 
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perty,  he  requested  tlicir  siipernitendance  in 
the  p  lining  of  ins  viiirs,  as  roninimiiratioii 
w.ih  ciit  Dit"  beuveen  liotii  tiiwn-.  i'o  ensure 
tl)ew(jiii  lie  t'lrew  ii)ur  (iiastres,  or  small 
pieces  (if  money,  wiapped  up  in  a  piece  of 
liu'MT,  across  tne  river,  wliicli  tiie  mother  of 
the  (itcpased  carefully  deposited  in  her  bo- 
som Do  iPtufii  ng  in  tne  aftrriiooii,  tiie 
mother  handed  the  p  ece  of  liiier,,  as  she 
pi  ■ki'd  It  U(i,  to  iter  daiijihter,  who  put  it  into 
her  box,  niicre  It  leinaiiied  for  a  few  days, 
ui.tii  jiie  was  calierl  upon  to  make  a  pay- 
ment ;  (HI  t;itit  eveu'  ig,  and  ,iUer  handling 
the  conieiits  of  tne  linei.,  she  was  seized,  as 
has  .'seen  alrea'ly  noi  ced. 

"  Two  d.iys  £ifter  this  transaction,  that  is 
tosiy,  aft' r  Sainvili  had  tlirovvi  tlie  money 
across  tiie  river,  he  (  Samvili)  w;,s  attacked 
wit.i  plaj;ue  of  the  very  w  .ist  degree  ;  and 
out  of  tii>  family,  which  consisted  of  five 
in  I'Viduals,  net  oi.e  escaped  ;  all  fell  victims 
to  til'' disease  !  This  man  ha<t  no  coiniiiuni- 
ration  with  the  family  of  Canta  ;  tney  were 
separated,  as  I  havo  siiewn,  by  a  wide  river, 
o\er  vvii.ch  ;)e  cast  the  money  ;  aiui  it  is  ev- 
ident, that  at  the  moment  he  -sued  from  his 
house,  he  «a- un'ier  the  influence  of  disease, 
although  It  did  not  ulanlfe^t  itself  until  two 
days  after. 

CJur  author  had  not  lon^  had  the 
satistaetion  ot  seeing  the  hea  ih  '1  the 
island  ot  Corfu  c'om|i  etely  established, 
when  in  the  moiilli  ot  June  he  receiv- 
ed a  suiiiiiioiis  to  repair  to  CepMaloiiia, 
where  the  plajjue  l)ail  peneirateii  tro'n 
Albania.  It  tirst  appeared  ut  the  vil- 
lage o(  Coinitato,  remarkable  tor  its 
salubrity  : — 

"  At  Comitato  there  were  no  local  causes 
(hejoiif!  tiie  absolute  existence  of  an  intro- 
duce co;.t<ig,oii)  to  produce  dis'  ase  ;  it  was 
even  remarkei,  to  l)e  a  spot  peruiiarly  heal- 
thy ;  in  no  part  of  the  world  was  robust  old 
age  more  co.ipicuous  ;  the  people  looked 
upoo  a  century  as  a  common  span  of  life, 
a-  d  many  at  the  time  had  passed  that  period 
by  several  years,  and  at  that  at;e  were  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  ti.eir  faculti'-s.  Dur- 
ing tne  transfer  to  camp  we  witnessed  two 
ettraordinary  occui  recces,  which  will  give 
Some  idea  of  the  lon^eviiy  of  that  peasantry. 
Tiie  son,  a  stout  man  of  eiglity-tive,  cairied 
his  father,  a  joliy  old  man,  who,  by  the 
parish  priest's  account,  had  passed  his  hun- 
dred and  twentieth  year,  on  his  back  to 
camp;  whilst  another  man,  equally  stout, 
about  seventy  years  of  age, .can  led  his  moth- 
er wnir  was  a  hundred  and  ten  years  of  age, 
to  camp,  wiiere  ihey  coiitinned  in  perfect 
he.iltii,  and  returned  safely  to  their  iiomes  at 
the  expiration  of  their  quarantine." 

We  remarked  that  medicine  in  its  re- 
source, haidly  offers  as  yet  any  pallia- 
tion or  renu'Liy  lor  this  di3ease,so  inim- 
ical to  human  life. — The  victim  in  utter 
helplessness  submits  to  his  fate.  Of  the 
last  hundred  attacked  at  Malta,  we  have 
been  lutormed,  that  lour  only  survived. 

As  a  preventive  hovvevei,  of  plague, 
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it  seeiDS  to  us,  that  the  author  might 
have  dwelt  soin  thing  muie  upon  the 
utility  of  unction  with  oil. —  It  has  oc- 
curred to  us  to  witness  in  the  AjeOiter- 
ranean,  the  etiicaiy  of  itii«  preserva- 
tive.—  It  became  commonly  adopted  ia 
families,  where  the  plague  had  brokea 
out,  and  in  no  instance  could  we  learn, 
that  it  had  tailed  to  be  a  perfect  security, 
even  to  those  who  continued  to  rentier, 
without  reserve,  the  last  services  to  rel- 
atives and  mmrftes  lahouring  under  the 
disorder. — So  well  founded  did  this  ap- 
pear to  tiie  authuiities  in  iVialta,  that 
(iocumeuts  were  issued  by  ihem  (sotne 
of  which  now  lie  belore  u),  in  recom- 
mendation of  llie  use  of  on  to  all  any- 
wise exposed.  Among  these  not  the 
least  were  tlio'se  persons  who  «ere  al- 
lowed to  traverse  the  streets  lor  the  sale 
ot  (irovisions  to  the  secluded  lamilies, 
and  the  slight  anointment  of  their  bod- 
ies, becatrie  an  established  and  entorced 
practice,  wnder  daily  superiutendance. 
The  conclusion  to  f)e  drawn  trotu 
the  work  before  us,  and  from  the  prac- 
tice ol  the  Levant,  is,  that  the  suie  safe- 
guard on  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague, 
is,  lor  every  family  to  close  the  doors 
and  cut  off  communication  with  otiiers. 

—  A  pail  of  water  is  placed  within  the 
door,  into  which  all  provisions  are  im- 
mersed ;  and  a  simjile  fumigating  ma- 
chine, through  which  all  papers  are 
passed.  Whet  ever  the  disorder  breaks 
out,  every  article  of  furniture  of  suscep- 
tible nature,  must  be  depurated  by- 
washing  and  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
the  diseased  separated  from  the  he.lihy. 

—  It  is  thus  withm  a  limited  time,  and 
with  few  victims,  that  every  plague  may 
be  brought  to  a  termination.  Were  it 
not  for  the  fatalism  inculcated  by  Ma- 
hometunism,  lorbidding  every  precau- 
tion against  visitations  held  to  be  inevi- 
table, this  scourge  would  have  been 
long  ago  extinct. 

We  recommend  ttie  work  of  Mr. 
Tully,  to  those  who  may  be  desirous  of 
further  details  upon  this  subject  ;  and 
for  some  useful  inferences  he  draws 
with  regard  to  quarantine  regulations, 
which  if  generally  adopted  would  be  of 
much  service  towards  a  tnore  ready, 
yet  not  less  sate  mtercourse,  amongst 
countries  connected  with    the  Levant. 
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SAUVE    qui    PKUT, 

OU   LES     CAMPAGNES    MEMORABLES. 

Air  :   On  71"  ai/ne  bien  que  la  premiere  fois. 


D'uNconquerantfher,  bienclipra  la  France, 
Je  viens  iri  celehrer  les  exploits, 
Dire  coininent  sa  priirl  •ncp.  vaillaiice, 
L'  adu  peril  sauve  jusqu'  a  six  fois. 

Pjes  de  Memphis  pone  par  son  courage, 
11  fut  vanqucur  presque  diirant  un  moi'-. 
Puis ses  Ian riers  rc^urcnt  quflqu' outrage, 
II  sc  sauva  .  .  .  pour  la  premiere  fois. 

Aux  champs  fleurisde  Y  antique  Iherie 
II  va  porter -es  armeset  ses  iois  ; 
porce  bicntot  de  quitter  la  patrie, 
II  sp  sauva..  pour  ladeuxierae  fois. 

Son  aisle  aftVeuse,  an  carnaje  animee. 
Vole  einbiaser  Ics  villes  et  les  bois ; 


Maisl'  Aquilon  devorantson  armee, 
II  se  sauva  .  .  .  pour  la  troisieme  fois, 

Chez  les  Saxons,  il  poursuit  la  victoire  ; 
P'lle  etoit  U'etp  a  couiir  ^sa  voix; 
Un  ponf  s  ecroule  ;  iielas!   Adieu  lagloire, 
11  se  sauva  .  . .  pourla  quatrieine  fois. 

Vers  la  Belgiquexinm?i*\n  il  s'avance; 

Le  soir  a  vu  terminer  ses  explo.ts, 

Et  le  heros,  ^uirie  par  sa  prudence  ; 

Se  sauve  encor  .  .  .  pour  la  cinquieme  fois. 

Paris  entier,  ravi  de  sa  vaillance. 

Pour  r  applaud  ir  n'eut  vrait>ieni  qu'  unc  voix; 

Ce  jour  enfin,  il  a  sauve  la  France, 

En  se  sauvant . . .  pour  la  dcrniere  fois. 


TO    CONTENT. 


CONTENT  !  thy  tluone,  as  was  thy  birth, 
Is  in  supernal  realms  :  of  earth 

No  denizen  an  thou  ; 
Then,  much  as  I  rafly  wish  thee  mine, 
I  will  not  bend  before  thy  shrine, 

Nor  waste  for  thee  one  verse.  , 
Thou  art  the  theme  of  poets'  lays, 
The  idol  of  the  sages'  praise. 

Who  bid  mankind  be  free        . 
From  human  passions  and  di  sires, 
All  the  wild  tumults  hope  inspires, 

And  geek  alone  for  thee. 
jT  were  right ;  did  not  experience  teach 
How  useless  is  the  truth  they  preach  ; 

"  Content  is  happiness." 
We  know  it,  but  as  well  we  know 
There  is  no  hap])int  ss  below. 

Thou  stranger  here  no  less. 
The  tenant  of  the  lowly  cot 
Finds  thee  no  shaver  of  his  lot, 

As  dreaming  boards  still  chime  ; 
Thou  fiifstfrom  peasant,  prince,  and  sage. 
From  ardent  youth,  from  hopeless  age, 

Each  sex, and  rank,  and  clime. 


And  nature  too  hath  given  the  breast 
A  fiery  spirit  of  unrest. 

Which  bids  content  depart ; 
And  cries  unceasingly  within, 
"  On— something  find  to  chase  and  win, 

But  say  not  what  thou  art.*' 
Wealth,  rank,  and  power,  lead  mortals  on 
With  hopes  of  joy  that  oft  is  won, 

Tho'  short,  imperfect,  vain  ; 
But  who  seeks  thee,  and  spurns  at  these. 
Seeks  what  on  earth  heaven's  fixed  decrees 

Forbid  him  to  attain. 
Star  of  their  coui-se,  let  virtue  shine. 
And  all  thc-y  may  of  bliss  divine. 

She  gives  mankind  to  feel. 
And  gives  to  those  who  seek  the  strife^ 
Of  power  and  fame,  as  those  whose  lifa 

Ne'er  own'd  ambition's  zeal. 
Then  goddess,  tho'  thy  lover,  I 
Forswear  myself  thy  votary,— 

To  Hope  alone  I  bow, 
Whose  joys,  still  withering  and  still  blooming. 
Are  yet  more  read  than  aught  illuming 

This  dreamy  path  below. 


A    SUBI.IME     SONNET. 

« as  the  great  extreme  of  dimension  is  sublime,  so  the  last  extreme  of  littleness  is,  in  some  measure 

sublime  likewise."  £,,rAe  on  the  Sublime,  Part 2, sec.  S.' 

Ages  on  ages  hence— when  the  world's  frame. 
And  habitants,  are  changed  ;  and  mightier  men 
Have  to  our  dwarfish  lacesucceeded  ;  when 
Almost  the  site,  the  record,  even  the  name. 
Of  this  proud  city  hath  been  swept  away— 
The  traveller,  up  Ludgate's  lonely  glen 
Will  pause  his  step  gigantic,  'mid  the  tlocks 
Bronzing  its  pastured  slope;  and  ask,  if  Fame 
That  spot  had  ever  known  in  ancient  day  ?— 
Then-as  his  lofty  smile  our  London  mocks. 
And.  Thames,  thy  waters,  still  the  same, 
Tho'  bared  of  their  broad  arohings,  he  shall  say, 

pt'  rning  Paul's  forgotten  Cupola— 
"  Look-this  was  that  small  people's  pepper-box  ."^ 
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HYPOCHONDRIACS. XERVES. — "  BLUE   DEVILS." 

nPHE  spleen,  the  vapours,  blue  devils,  common  egotist  is  occasionally    amu- 

tlie  bile,  and  so  on,    are  all  terms  sing  :   but  those  who    are    continually 

given  to  the   tedium   vita,    which   idle  dwelling  on  their  real  or  taniastic  intir- 

and  luxurious  people  are  subject  to  be-  mities,  are  as  disconsolate  as  the  diary 

yond  all  others,  but  which  have  afflicted  of  an  hospital,  or  an  obiiuary  bill.    The 

some    who   are    even   studious.     The  plaintive   tone,  too,  with     which   their  » 

rich  and  powerful,  by  way  of  soothing  complaints  are  uttered,  is  less  to  be  en- 

their  griefs  and    disappointments,  pre-  diired  than  children  cuttmg  their   teetb. 

scribe  lo  themselves  a  thousand    reme-  Goldsmith,  iu  his  Ciuzen  ot  the  World, 

dies.     Gaming,  riding,  sparring,  bath-  letter  92,  remarks.,  that  no  where   was 

ing,  Solomon's  Balm  of  Giiead,  chain-  this  extravagant  passion  carried  to  such 

paigoe  and   opium,  mineral  waters,  &c.  an  excess  as  in  this  country,  where  man 

&c.  &c.     But  with  their  inferiors,  that  has  been  found  so  ingenious  as  to  i/iueni 

is,  when  such   diseases  attack   authors,  an  art  of  distress,  a  system  of  torment, 

they  are  obliged  to   wiite  them   off   in  and  then  to  adopt  it. 

prose  or   verse,  in    essay,    disouisition.         nri  ■     .  r ^„    „, 

t.                      '     ,          J-,    ui.^uisuiuii,  1  here  are  some  instances  of  men  car- 

nistory,  sonnet,  ode,  or  epic,  and  so,  bv  •      .u                         i       i.     .           ..„» 

■'',     ,       '        ■         "    ,  aiiu  3u,  uy  ryinff  the  imajruiative  tacultv  to  a  great 

repeated    doses,  evacuating  in  ink,  and  v       f,       t-  i   •              .                .,,     .  „ 

f^.    ,.     ,,         '        ,      ,    °            '  heijrht.      lulpius  mentions    a    painter, 

periodically  repeated,   they   recover,  as  i            i     u           ^  .i    .    n  ,u     u^       ^( 

l^  .,,,.-,  .',      .  ',        •'         "     ■,  as  yyjiQ  verily  believed  that  all  the  bonesot 

Uvid  did  in  his  banishment,  by  eegies  •  u-    u    .                        r.      j    a     m      .i  „♦ 

,,    c.,       .11,         ,       J.    '°o'"  3  his  body  were  so  soft  and   nexible,  that 

as  Mr.  bhandy  did,  by  a   oii':  haran"-ue  .u              i  .  u            i     j   .       .v            i-  i 

1      .   T^   ,  1           -^  T       o  ""^"o"'=  they  miijht  be  crushed  together,  or  tol- 

over  dead  Bobby  :  as  Lord   Lvtt  eton  a  J            -.u-           .u        v\                    ( 

,.  ,  r       r      ■,■','                   ij^iuciuii  ^^^  pi^g  within  another,  like  pieces  ot 

did  lor    JLucinda,  by  a  monody,  which  pija^le  wax. 


made  him  ready  for  another  wife  ;  and 
as  Waller,  Shenstone,  and  Hammond, 
all  gentlemen  in  love,  became  cured 
by  telling  their  griefs  to  a  sijmpathising 
public.  A  noble  lord,  who  has,  as  it 
is  called,  a  complication  of  (the  above) 
disorders,  writes  on,  therefore,  because 
he  has  more   hebetated    matter  to    dis 


Bartholinus,  Lemnius,  and  others, 
speak  of  a  man,  who  was  persuaded  that 
his  nose  was  grown  to  that  prodigious 
length  and  greatness,  tliat  it  was  a  great 
hindrance.  The  physician  cured  him 
by  holding  concealed  a  long  stuffed 
thing  like  a  sausage  to  his  nose,  and  ta- 


charge  :   when  his  house   is  cleared  of  '^i"?  hold  of  the  invalid's  nose,  scraich- 

blue  devils,  he  will  then  become  a  mor-  *^^  ^^'^^  ^^'i''^'  a"  instrument,  dexterously 

ry  one  himself.  pretending   he    had    whipped    ofl'  the 

Spleen  vvill  even,  occasionally,   work  excrescence. 


itself  into  the  composition  of  an  Italian. 
Pratt,  in  his  Gleaaings,  tells  us  of  a 
French  physician,  who,  having  been 
consulted  by  a  person  subject  to  the 
most  gloomy  fits  of  melancholy,  advised 
his  patient  to  mix  in  scenes  of  gaiety 
and  dissipation,  and  particularly  to  fre- 
quent the  Italian  theatre  ;  adding,   "  If 


Three  different  authors  speak  of  one 
so  extremely  nervous,  as  to  imagine  his 
bottom  to  be  made  of  glass.  He  dared 
not  sit  down  lest  a  simple  or  a  com- 
pound fracture  should  ensue. 

A  Liisitanian  physician  had  a  patient 
who  ijisisted  upon  it  he  was  perpetually 


Carlini  does    not    dispel   your  gloomy  *^^°^''"'  ""^  '^°"ld  ^'^  '^^'o'"^  »  S^^^^^  tire 

complaint,  your  case  must  be  desperate  ^J*""  '"  ''^'^  dog-days.     The  Portuguese 

indeed."      Alas  1  sir,  said  the  patient,  I  J^'S''"'ap'us    procured   him  a    dress    of 

myself  am  Carlini,  and  while  I  divert  all  """"Sh   sheep-skins,  saturated  with  aqua 

Paris  with  mirth,  and  make  them  almost  ''"^'  ^"^  ^^^  ^"'"  «"  ^ire.     The  patient 

die  with  laughter,  I    myself  am  dying  '''^"  declared  he  was  quite  warm,  rather 

with  melancholy  and  chagrin.  ^^°  "^"'^  so,  and  was  cured. 

Btit,  generally,  such  people  are  most  Pedro  Mexio  tells  of  a    servant,    at 

intolerable    companions.       The    mere  Cremona,  who  verily  persuaded  himself 
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that  he  was  the  pope,  and  had  formed  A  young  man  had  a  strong;  imapina- 
a  foasistory  of  cardinals,  archbishops,  tion  thai  he  was  dead,  and  ear^  estly 
and  nishops,  in  his  chamber.  At  a  cer-  begged  his  friends  to  hury  h'm.  They 
tain  hour  of  the  day  he  would  seat  hiin-  consented  by  the  advice  oi  the  physiciaR. 
seit  in  a  chair,  like  a  new-created  pope,  He  was  laid  upon  a  bier,  and  carried 
ext.-miinsi  forth  bis  foot  to  be  kissed,  upon  the  slioulaers  ol  men  to  church, 
enveiiainiii^  aniba-sadors,  making  car-  when  some  pleasunt  lellows,  w/)  to  <fte 
din^ls,  dispatching  bulls,  and  ord-iinina;  business,  nnet  the  procession,  and  en- 
officers  for  the  see  apostolical.  This  quired  who  it  was  ;  tliey  answered  : — 
fit,  when  it  vvas  upon  him,  gave  him,  it  "  And  a  very  good  job  it  is,"  said  one 
seems,  a  marvellous  pleasure.  Elianns,  of  them,  "  lor  the  world  is  well  rid  of  a 
or  Aihenaeus,  make  a  report  of  another  very  bad  and  vicious  character,  vvhich 
inan,  who  kept  sundry  cats,  wherein  he  the  gallows  must  have  had  in  due 
took  particular  deliglit  and  pleasure,  course,"  The  young  man,  itow  lying 
persuading  himself,  and  telling  others,  dead,  hearing  this,  jiopped  his  head  up, 
that  tiiey  were  lions.  and    said    they   ought  to  be  ashamed  of 

Gj   A    ■               1             r         c  theiTT^elves   in    thus    traducing    his  fair 

a'en    and  Avicen   make  mention  ot  memeivts    m    uus                  5 

fame,    and    if  he  was   alive,  he    wimld 
thrash  them    for    their  insolence.      But 


people  who  have  fancied  themselves 
earthen  pots,  and  thereloie  have  care- 
fully avoided  being  touched,  lor  fear 
they  should  he   broken. 

Menedenus,  a  cynic  philosopher,  fell 
info  that  sort  of  ennui,  that  he  went  up 
and  down  in  the  dress  of  a  fury,  spying, 
*'  He  was  sent  as  a  messenger  from  hell, 
to  bring  die  devil  an  account  of  the  sins 
of  all  mortals." 

In  our  memory,  says  Lemnius,  a  no- 
ble person  fell  into  a  fancy,  that  he  was 
dead  ;  insomuch  that,  when  his  friends 
besought  him  to  eat,  or  urged  him  with 
threats,  he  still  refused  all,  sayiriii,  "  It 
was  in  vain  with   the  dead."       Fearing 


they  proceeding  to  utter  the  most  dis- 
graceful and  reproachlul  language, dead 
flesh  and  blood  could  no  longer  bear  it; 
up  he  jumps,  they  run,  he  after  them, 
until  he  lell  down  quite  exhausted. 
He  was  put  to  bed  ;  the  violent  exer- 
tion he  had  gone  through  promoted 
perspiration,  and  he  got  well. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  tlie  insane 
watchmaker,  mentioned  by  Pmel,  who 
insisted  that  he  had  been  guillotined, 
and  that  another  head  had  afterwards, 
by  mistake,  been  put  on  his  shoulders 
instead  of  his  own.      "  Look  at   the?e 


that  this  obstinacy  would  prove  his  ''^^'l''  he  would  say  :  "  mine  were  ex- 
death,  it  beins  the  seventh  day  from  tremely  handsome;  these  are  rotten 
pvhence  he  had  continued  it,  they  and  decyed  :  my  month  was  sound 
thought  of  this  device:     they    brought     and  healthy  ;     this  is  foul.      How  dii- 

feient  is  this  hair  from  that  ot  my  own 
head  !"  Mr.  Ha«lam,  in  his  work  oa 
insanity,  mentions  a  case  ot  one,  who 
insisted  that  he  had  no  mouth,  and 
\^hen  comjielled.  by  force,  to  swallow, 
declared  thit  a  wound  had  been  ninde 
in  his  throat,  through  which  the  food 
had  been  introduced.  But  we  forbear 
citing  any  instances  of  insanity,  r.'ter- 
ring  our  readers  to  Crichton's  Work, 
2  vo  s  ,  and  those  ol  Arnold.  Dr.  Cox, 
Haslam,  the  French  Pinel,  cVc. 

Benvenuto  Cellini,  the  celebrated 
Floientiu''  artist,  in  his  Life,  says,  that 
"  the  governor  of  the  castle  in  v\h'ch 
panied  by  her  own  apparition,  and  who,  the  former  was  confined  had  a  penodi- 
therefore,  may  be  justly  said  to  have  cal  disorder  of  this  >ort  ;  every  year 
been— beside  herself.  be   had    some    different  whim.     One 


TV 

thoug 

into  his  room,  which  was  purposely 
made  dark,  some  fellows  wrapped  in 
their  shrouds  •  these  bringing  in  meat 
and  drink,  iiegan  liberally  to  treat  them- 
selves. The  sick  man  seeing  this,  asks 
them  who  they  are?  and  what  about  ? 
They  told  him  they  were  dead  persons. 
*'  How  is  this  ;  do  the  dead  eat,  iben  ?" 
Yes,  to  be  sure  they  do  ;  and  if  you 
will  sit  down  with  us,  you  shall  find  it 
so.  The  invalid  sprung  out  of  bed,  and 
fell  too  ;  supper  ended,  tiie  wine,  which 
had  bf^en  pre])ared,  cured  him. 

Dr.  Ferriar    records   the    case    of  a 
young  lady,  who  lancied  herself  accom- 
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time  he  conceited  himself  nnetamorphos-  there  was  not  a  woman   in    Bourdeaux 

ed  ii)to  ci  iiuclicr  ot   uil  ;     anutlier    nine  wlio   cuiiiplaihed    ot    her    nelve^;      the 

he  thoiighl  hiuiselt  a   Irn^;,  and  bei;a(i  lo  fear  u\   being    suspected   ol   a    Irightlul 

leap  as  siieh  ;   anutlii-r   time,  again,    he  malady  cured  thein  \ii  an  instant.     The 

ima^innd    lie     was  dead,    and    ii     was  conduct  ol   Silva  w^s  that  ol    a  uiaii  of 

found    necessary  to  hunioiir  his    conceit  acineness  and  peiie'ration.      Pretty  wo- 

by    making   a  sliew   of    burying    hinu  ri'en  wish    to  interest,  they  do  not  wish 

Ai    ;ength    be    thought  tiiinsell   a    hat,  to  terrily. 

and  when  he  went   to   take   a  walk,  he         Thr'  Count  de    Lauraguais  sent   the 

soineiiiv.es  made  just  sill  h  a  noise  as  bats  followiu:;  question  to  the  tacuhy  ot  ijhy- 

do  ;  he  likevvise  used   gestures  with    Ins  sic  at  Paris.      "  Tlie   gentlemen  of  the 

hands  and  budy,  as  il   he  were  going   to  faculty  are  requested   to    give,    in    due 

fly," — Bnt  it  is  a  matter    ot    some  Jest  lorm,  their  opinion  upon    all  tiie    possi- 

that  Celiini   the  writer  of  anothei's  hy-  ble  cons*  quences    of  ennui  on  the    hu- 

pochondriacs,  r-hould  himsell   state,  that  man  body,  and  to  what  point  the  health 

a  respendf-nt  light  shone  over  his  (own)  may    be    a  fleeted  by  it  ?"     The  faculty 

head  Iroin  morning  till    two    o'clock  in  answered,  the  enuui  mijiht  oc<  a^ion  ob- 

the  atternoon,  and   then  again    at   sun-  structions  of  digestion,  prevent  the  free 

set;  and   that    it    was    conspicuous  to  circidation  ot  the  blood,  create  vapours, 

oth-rs,  to  whom  he    thought    proper  to  &c.,  and  that,  by  continuance,  it  might 

shew   it.  even    produce     marnsnius    and    death. 

The     celebrated    French    physician,  Fnrnish*^d    with    this    authentic   docu- 

Silva,  in  a  journey  he    was    obliged  to  ment,  M.  de  Lauraguais  hastened    to  a 

take  to  Bourdeaux,   was  consulted  dur-  commissary,  whom  lie  compelled  to  re- 

ing  his  stay  thi-re  by   the   whole   town,  ceive    his    complaint;     which    was    ia 

The   prettiest    women   flocked    aronod  substance,    that    he   denounced   Prince 

him,     complaining     of    weak     nerves,  de  Henin  as    the   murderer    of   Sophia 

Silva    made  no  reply,  nor  did    he  pre-  Arnoud,  (a  favourite  actress,)  since,  for 

scribe  any  remedies.     Pressed  for  a  long  five  whole  montlis  he  had    never  stirred 

time  to  explain  the  reason  ot  his  silence,  from  her  side. — Giimm  calls  this  a  ve- 

at  length  he  said,    with   a  very  oracular  ry  new  and  original   sally,   from  a  little 

tone  and  manner,    These  are    not  ner-  twist  in  the  brain,    doing    no    harm   to 

vous    complaints,    thetj    proceed  from  any  body, 
ihefuUiltg    sickness.        The     next    day  Concluded  in  our  nest.  ^^ 

tOR::ucopiA  • 

OF  LITERART   CPRIOSITIES   AlVD    REMARKABLE    FACTS. 
(London  Magazines,  June  and  July.) 


ANIMAL  SAGACITY. 
We  are  indebtr-d  to  a  friendly  eon-  spondent  for  the 
|i>llo\ving;  account  of  avciy  lemarkablr  circumstance. 
"■  1  vvds  yesteniay  evening  ai  Chelsea 
boiaii'cal  gardens,  where  there  is  a  large^ 
gU  .^e,  loose,  and  very  tame  ;  one  wing 
ba-i  been  «'jt  ever  since  he  has  been 
there,  to  prevent  his  escape.  I  went 
rci'her  nearer  than  he  approved  of,  and 
bein^  a  stranger  to  him,  he  attemjjted 
to  H\,  wliicli  he  did  forahout  ten  yards. 
T  i;s  f  iKJticed  to  Mr.  Anderson,  who 
is  resident  there,  '  Yes,'  lie  replied,  '  I 
liiiivv  Ii,  aitd  lie,'  speaking  of  the  bird, 
'  IS  no  Inoi  ;  tor  you  may  observe  that 
he  has  broke  the  feathers  off  the  win^ 


uncut,  to  fna!»-e  it  even  with  the  ether  : 
tliis  tie  has  been  seen  to  do.'  I  was 
much  surprised  by  so  curious  a  fact,  and 
inquired  n^ore  particularly  if  the  feath- 
ers on  the  uncut  wing  were  really  broke 
by  the  bud,  and  was  assured,  that  it 
was  most  certainly  the  case.  As  this 
comes  so  very  near  reason,  I  think  it 
worthy  of  insertion  in  your  journal." 
June  1st,  1821. 

A  Turkey,  the  property  of  Mr  Fra- 
ser.  King's  Arms,  Dumfries  havino- 
picked  up  an  acquaintance  with  a  very 
fine  Newloundland  dog  chained  in  (Jje 
yard,  has  at  last  established  her  head- 
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quarters  in  the  lower  end  of  his  narrow 
kennel  ;  where,  so  tar  from  being  dis- 
turbed by  her  canine  friend,  she  is 
watched  and  protec'ed  with  the  most 
affectionate  care.  Although  frequently 
removed  iroin  the  situation,  the  turkey 
alway-  returned  to  it  the  first  opportuni- 
ty ;  and  i)('ir!<r  now  placed  on  the  et^gs 
she  formerly  laid,  bids  fair  to  grace  the 
kennel  with  a  brood  of  young  turkeys, 
to  which  the  dog  will  no  doubi  act  as 
guardian.  When  any  boys  or  other 
intruders  happen  to  take  a  pee[)  at  this 
singular  pair,  the  dog  appears  irritated, 
and  immediately  prepares  for  a  stern 
resistance. 

From  a  curious  work,  entitled,  "  A 
Relation  of  Apparitions  and  Spirits  in 
the  County  of  Monmouth  and  Princi- 
pality of  Wules,"  by  tlie  liev.  Ed'.nund 
Jofi.'S,  we  find  that  besides  a  staunch 
belief  in  the  existence  of  witches,  gliosis, 
goblins,  and  fairies,  the  Welsh  have 
certain  wild  fantasies  which  seern  to  be 
peculiar  to  themst-lves.  The  following 
are  the  most  singular. 

1st.  The  Dogs  of  the  Sky  (Own 
Wybir),  or,  as  they  are  sometinies  de- 
nominated, Cwn  Annwn.  These  ter- 
rific animals  are  su()posed  to  be  evil 
spirits,  under  the  semblance  of  hunting 
dogs  (of  what  pariicniar  breed  or  spe- 
jdps,  deponent  saith  not),  and  they  are 
'usually  accompanied  by  fire,  in  some 
form  or  other.  Their  appearance  is 
supposed  to  indicate  the  death  of  some 
friend  or  relative  of  the  person  to  whom 
they  show  themselves.  N.  B.  They 
have  never  been  known  to  commit  any 
mischief  on  the  persons  of  either  man 
or  woinan,  goat,  sfieep,  or  cow,  (S:c. 

2ndly.  Corpse  Candle  (Canwll 
Corpli.)  This  ap|)arition  (lor  apftari- 
tion  it  is,  and  of  a  li;^hted  tallow  candle 
too,  laugh  who  may  !)  is  also  the  fore- 
runner of  death.  Sometimes  itappears 
in  the  form  of  a  stately  flambeau,  and 
stalking  about  uninvited  from  place  to 
place  ;  and  sometimes  it  appears  in  the 
hand  of  tlie  spectre  of  the  person  whose 
fate  it  foretols. 

3dly.  Cyhiraeth— -a  doleful  forebo- 
ding noise  before  death,  heard  by  the 
nearest  kin  to  the  person  about  to  depart. 


4tlily.  The  Knockers — a  very  good- 
natured  fortunate  sort  of  beings,  whose 
business  it  is  to  point  out,  by  a  peculiar 
kind  of  bumping,  a  ri<-h  vein  of  metal 
ore,  or  any  otiier  subterraneous  treasure. 
They  are  hii;hly  respected,  and  are 
deemed  nearly  allied  to  the  fairies. 

Tiie  Apparitions  among  the  modern 
Greeks  are  equally  accoiumodating. 
Almost  every  cavern  about  Athens  has 
its  peculiar  virtues  ;  some  are  celebrated 
for  providing  its  fair  votaries  with  hus- 
bands, after  a  few  sacrifices  ;  while 
others  are  snpposi-d  to  be  instrumental 
in  accomplishing  the  dire  purposes  of 
hatred  and  revenge.  The  offerings 
made  by  women  to  the  destinies,  in  or- 
der to  render  them  propitious  to  their 
conjugal  speculations,  area  small  feast, 
consisting  of  a  cup  ol  honey  and  white 
almonds,  a  cake  on  a  little  napkin,  and 
a  vase  of  aromatic  herbs,  burning  and 
exhaling  an  agreeable  perfume.  But 
those  evil  spirits  whose  assistance  is  in- 
voked for  vengeance  and  blood,  are  not  i 
regaled  upon  cakes  and  honey,  but  on  a  •« 
piece  of  a  priest's  cap,  or  a  rag  from  his 
garment,  which  are  considered  as  the 
most  favorable  ingredients  tor  the  per- 
petration of  malice  and  revenge.  Magic 
is  perfonnod  for  good  or  evil  purposes, 
according  to  ciicumstances. 

Tlnyda  when  he  sat  down  to  com- 
pose, always  dressed  himself  with  the 
utmost  care  ;  had  his  hair  nicely  pow- 
dered, and  put  on  his  best  suit.  Fred- 
erick II.  had  given  him  a  diamond  ring, 
and  Haydn  declared  that  if  he  happen- 
ed to  begin  without  it,  he  could  not 
summon  a  single  idea.  He  could 
write  only  on  the  finest  papor,  and  was 
as  particular  in  his  notes,  as  if  he  had 
been  engraving  them  on  coppijr-plate. 
'After  all  these  minute  preparations,  he 
began  by  choosing  the  theme  of  liis 
subject,  and  fixing  into  what  keys  he 
wished  to  modulate  it  ;  and  he,  as  it 
were,  varied  the  action  of  his  subject, 
by  imagining  to  himself  the  incidents 
of  some  little  adventure  or  romance. 

Gluck,  when  he  felt  himself  in  a  hu- 
mour for  composing,  had  his  piano 
carried  into  a  beautiful  meadow,  and 
with  a  bottle  of  Champaignw  on   each 
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side  of  him,  transported  his  imagination 
to  Elysium. 

Sarii,  a  man  of  gloomy  imagination, 
preterred  the  solemn  stillness  of  a  spa- 
cious room,  dimly  hghled  by  a  single 
Jam  p. 

Cimarosa  delighted  in  noise  and 
mirth  ;  surrounded  by  a  parly  of  friends, 
he  composed  his  operai  ;  and  as  the 
ideas  presented  themselves,  he  seized 
and  embodied  them.  lii  this  wav  he 
planned  the  beautiful  opera,  II  Mutri- 
inoiiio  Stcrdo. 

Pasiello  composed  his  Barburre  de 
Siiviglid,  and  La  ^^lonilara,  in  bed. 

Sacchini  declared  that  he  never  had 
moments  of  inspiration,  except  his  two 
favourite  cats  were  silling  one  on  each 
shoulder. 


SINGULAR     CAPTCRB. 

English  history  does  not  record  a 
more  daring  action  than  that  of  Edward. 
Stanley,  an  English  officer,  at  'he  attack 
of  one  ot  the  torts  ot  Zutphen  in  the 
low  countries,  in  the  year  15S6.  Three 
hundred  Sjianiards  detended  this  lort, 
and  when  Stanley  approached  it,  one 
of  them  thrust  a  pike  at  him  to  kill  him; 
he  seized  hold  ot  it  with  both  his  hands, 
and  held  it  with  such  force,  that  the 
Spaniards  unable  to  wrest  it  from  him, 
drew  him  up  into  the  fort.  He  instant- 
ly drew  bis  sword,  and  dispersed  all 
that  were  present.  This  so  as'.onished 
the  garrison,  that  it  gave  Stanley's  fol- 
lowers time  to  storm  the  fort,  and  estab- 
lish themselves  in  iheir  conquest. 


^aracjrapf)^* 


MRi.    HEMAVS. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  one  of  the  first 
Steps  taken  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture, was  to  oifer  premium*  of  100,  f'O,  and 
23gu  iieas  rospeciivelv,  for  the  b^t  View  of 
the  Age  of  Homer,  tlie  he»t  poem  on  Dart- 
moor, and  the  best  (:>>ay  en  the  Greek  Lan- 
j:ua^e  ;  whrch  should  be  uibmitted  to  it  r,  ith- 
in  certain  periods,  [t  ^ivcs  u<  mnch  satis- 
faction to  slate,  that  the  second  of  these  com- 
petitions has  been  determined,  and  that  on 
opening  the  sealed  reference  to  the  name  of 
the  author,  it  was  found,  that  the  decision 
hadtalleu  uponaladv,  of  celebrity  in  the 
Literary  w 'rid— Mrs.  Hemavs;  who  has, 
we  uiidei-stood,  produced  a  beautiful  poem 
on  the  occasion,  aud  one  likely  to  add  to  her 
frame. 

From  the  announcement,  we  observe,  that 
the  Essay  on  the  Ase  of  Homei",  shouhi  be 
sent  at  farthest  by  the'2-7d  of  Februarv,  1822: 
and  we  ma\  further  take  upon  ourselves  to 
say,  that  the  Vmc  for  tiie  re -eption  of  the  Fs- 
say  on  the  Greek  Language,  will  be  prolong- 
ed to  the  same  (jenod.  A>  bo'h  tho-o  sub- 
jects are  obviously  highly  interesting,  and 
peculiarly  so  uiuleV  the  present  circuiastan- 
ce>  of  Greece;  and  as  they  are  open  to  the 
whole  world,  it  may  be"  anticipated,  that 
they  will  lead  to  some  very  strikins;  couimu- 
nications. 

The  publisher  of  Shelley's  Queen  Mah, 
has  been  indited  by  the  Society  for  the  Sap- 
pre^sion  of  Vi  e.  "  It  is  dreadful  t«  think, 
that  for  the  chance  of  a  miserable  |>ecun  ary 
profit,  any  man  would  become  the  active 
a'^em  to  disseminate  principles  so  subversive 
of  t'le  happiness  of  society. 

The  Pirate,  noticed  in  our  last,  will  not, 
wehear,fri>m  a  well-infoi  niedFdinbursa  cor- 
respondent, be  C'-ady  in  les^thai^  (wuaionths. 

Literal  copy  of  a  board,  atfixel  to  the 
pales  of  a  smnll  field,  at  the  en:l  of  Osiia- 
burg  Street.  Regent's  Park: — "  Whoso  l,v- 
er  Traspass  in  tins  Park— fFil'ierCricket  or 
Trapbail,  or  any  such,  Deperdatioi),  Will  be 
Piosseculed  ac'ordiug  to  Law." 


DEAF   AND    DUMB. 

A  young  per?on  of  tlie  name  of  Devenne, 
deaf  and  dumb,  was  lately  presented  to  the 
kins  of  France  :  and  laid  before  his  .Majesty 
the  modfl  of  a  grand  Chateau  in  pasteboard. 
It  has  about  two  hundred  windows  with  cur- 
tains and  ti  iinmiii£s,  beneath  which  was  dis- 
cerned tne  interior  and  well-furnished 
apartments.  Tlie  design  was  altogether  im- 
aginary, and  cost  three  years  labour  with 
rule,  pen-knife,  and  compass. 

HYDROPnORIA. 

Some  shocking  casesof  Hvi'.rophobia,  have 
lately  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Farnham, 
Surry,  and  after  the  evil  had  happened,  a-  is 
too  liiuch  the  case  in  this  country,  precaiitioj 
yvere  adopted  to  save  su  ton -.ding  aim 
and  consequ 'iitly  the  neighbouring  p 
tion  from  the  dreadful  malady, 
some  police  regulation  might  be  s 
to  prevent  the  now.  very  frequent 
ance  of  so  appalling  an  accident, 
tax  is  perhaps,  less  elTif  iently  <oll< 
any  other  lU  the  CouDtiy  .  its  ei>f(»rcei 
wo"uld  do  soiue20»d:  but^espe-ialiy  ui  large 
towns  and  citie$,^MgHMMr>^  of  Zurich, 
init;ht  be  foUowed^^^^^^BM^ry 
At  Ztiiich.ceriai(<^BpB^>WiPtal!le>  are 
appointed  for  every  iMStrici,  yvho^e  office  it 
is,  to  pound  every  .loj  found  roamius  aliout 
immuzzelled.  These  personsare  armed  witii 
a  Ions -tiik.  havi:g  ,1  rnnning  iio.ise  at  the 
end.  which  they  sip  ov-^r  fie  ue -k  of  (be  un- 
lawful prouler,  and  if 'us  size  permit,  whirl 
biina'ofi  in  air  round  tiier  head,  till  stupifi- 
ed  :  '»t  is  then  drajged  to  the  pound,  whenre 
hfsowner  must  redeem  him.  otr.erwis',  his 
skin  ;s  taken.  Ovvins  to  this  arrnBgement, 
hydropliobia  i»  uaknnwa   in  these  parts. 

NEGRO    POETRY. 

The  well-ki'own  propeps'ty  of  the  slaves 
in  the  West  Ind'es  to  ma  e  verses  on  a'l  sub 
jects.  has  i)eeii  often  noticed.  The  foil  •wing 
con  .l^t  has  amused  us  by  its  yvh  insical  -.on- 
seoii'tur.  Mr.  Martin,  a  favourite  with  the 
black  popnl.itiiMi,  had  lo-t  50  M.  on  a  i'o^se- 
liice  -,  the  aosmals  together  roi  beui^  wortti. 
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perhaps,  one-fifth   of  that  sum  ;    and  upon 
this,  the  African  banl  wrote-— 

"  Ma«a  Martin,  Massa  Mariin.  me  sorry  lor  your 
loss ! 

But  five  hiinder  pounds  would  have  bought  a  bet- 
ter horse." 

The  Exptdiencf)  of  Safety  Lamps  is  enforced 
by  t/te.folLnvi'ig  ^lelaacli  dy  detail. 
Explosion.  Oh  tae  a^ta  of  .vlay,  a  fatal 
acculeiit  happened  ironi  an  explosion  of  tire 
da.np  ill  a  coal  muu',  at  Serains>;  near  Lie^e, 
in  tlie  kiii>;doui  of  me  Netherlands.  M.  Mi- 
cha,  amasier  miner,  ikivli;  descended  to  a 
partoi  tiie  wovK5':iol  ells  deep,  proceeded 
■with  twent)-six  workmen  to  follow  the 
course  of  a  m  w  vein.  J'ney  ..ad  n.it  gone 
far,  w.ieii  a  slignt  detonation  was  ii>-'ard,  and 
a  intiiuleafierwaid*,  a  second  very  vmleut 
one,  and  at  t.ie  -  ame  tune  alino  t  tne  whole  of 
the  gallery  fell  in  with  a  dreadful  erasli. 
The  retea!  oi  the  worliuien  being  tiiu:^  cut 
oft;  an  attempt  wasinaOe  to  remove  tlie  earth 
that  had  Jalleii  in,  hut  thk-  was  fouad  iinprac- 
ticahle,as  fresh  stone-  and  eartn  contmue.l  to 
descend  as  fast  as  the  fui.^s  were  cleared  away. 
It  was  requisite,  tUere  ore,  to  open  a  i.evv- 
way  tlirough  the  solid  SLiatum,  w  nclt  could 
not  beaccouiplisned  V-W  aftei  foriy-five  nouis 
inc'ssant  labour.  Tnis  new  passage  was 
conducted  with  great  judgm-nl,  tor  it  led 
to  tlie  precise  spot  where  tne  a.  cide.it  had 
happened;  twenty-three  of  the  workmen 
were  found,  hut  untiappily  all  quite  dead. 
The  four  others  nave  not  been  fou.id. 

NEW   COLOUR    FOR   ARTISTS. 

We  have  al<¥ays  noticed  any  impiovement 
in  arts  or  science  which  h...s  faH»-n  under  our 
cognizance;  and  the  following,  tiiongn  ta- 
mUiar  to  some  iii  ividuais,  may  yet  not  be 
so  generally  known,  nor  its  importance  to 
the  tine  arts  so  sufficiently  appreciate;!,  as 
cugut  to  be.  It  relates  to  tlie  produc- 
tion of  a  colour  in  pai.iting,  hitherto  the 
most  transient,  although  the  most  indispensi- 
b!e  in  use  amoi.g  our  ai  tists.  We  alluue  to 
gladder  Lake.  '  After  more  than  seven  years 
30ur,  and  more  tlian  a^iiousand  expcri- 
ts,  Mr.  Field  has  prepared  a  Lake  from 
er,  wliich  m  point  of  brilliancy  and 
^h,"both  for  oil  and  water  colours,- 
wi'thin  a  sbort  time  had  nothing  com- 
I  to  It  in  trie  arts.  To  these  qualities 
(as  we  are  assured)  the  quality  of 

*kUe  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  known 
to  say  tiiath^ji^ikLaL^^  *  thousand  gu.n- 
easfursUchJU^^HIi;  and  we  cannot 
doubt,  btlriWl^^Kpnihat  the  di,ad- 
vantagesofTIie  iSI^Piruse,  that  many  ot 
his  experiments  were  made.  If  this  state- 
ment he,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  correct,  art- 
ists may  now  look  with  confidence  to  tne 
employment  of  a  colour,  on  whicn,  of  all 
others,  tliey  could  heretofore  least  depend  ; 
and  purcnaseis  of  modern  art,  may  calculate 
upon  performances  more  lasting  invvi.at 
gives  them  value  tiian  any  produciionf  witfc- 
in  the  last  century,  we  might  pertiapssrfy, 
withiu  the  last  two  centuries. 

DR.    BUSBY. 

It  happened  one  morning,  whilst  the  Doc- 
tor was  at  his  desk,  hearing  a  class,  that  a 
stone  came  suddenly  tbn.ugh  the  window, 
and  fell  very  near  h.m  ;  on  wQicn,  knowing 
thatsome  of  tne  boys  were  without,  He  .iis- 
patcued  two  of  tae  larger  bojsot  tne  class  he 
was  hearing,  to  bring  m  the  culprit  for  whom 


he,  in  the  mean  time,  took  out  his  instruments 
of  liagellat.on. 

Tne  boys  being,  howrver,  unwilling  to 
bring  111  their  oliendmg  comrade,  wlio  was 
soon  discovered,  ih'-y  laid  their  ..aiiis  upon 
a  meagre  lookiig  Frenciiman,  wlio  Happen- 
ed to  pass  by  at  the  time  ;  ihey  brjus  .t  iim 
in,  and  aci  u^cd  him  if  the  tiebpas^,  upon 
which  withiinl  hearing  what  he  had  to  say 
for  himself,  tne  Doctor  said  "  Take  him  up,  ' 
and  gave  iiitn  such  a  tluggin^  as  lie  woultl 
one  of  his  own  boys.  Tne  Fienc.nnan 
thinking  It  in  vain  to  snew  his  resentment  for 
the  unexpected  chastisement  he  had  received, 
to  a  masi-r  surrounded  by  his  s-  bolars,  a.-.d 
exposed  to  their  nooiiug-,  indignantly  re- 
treated; but  at  the  hist  colfee-hou-e  hr  came 
to,  stopped,  wiote  tne  Doctor  a  challenge, 
and  sent  it  by  a  porter..  Having  read  this 
billet  doux  he  ordeied  in  the  messenger,  on 
whose  app.araiice,  says  the  Doctor  again, 
"  Tate  nun  up,"  and  served  him  exactly  as 
he  had  done  his  employer.  It  was  now  the 
porter's  turn  to  he  wiatiiful,  who  returned 
growling  aad  swearing  liiat  the  Fieiichnian 
snouid  mar^e  him  full  amends  for  the  treat- 
ment he  had  exposed  him  to;  fromwi'om, 
however^  all  tne  redress  he  got,  was  a  slung 
of  the  shoulders,  accompanied  with  thee.iicla- 
mation, "'  Ah,  sure  he  be  de  vlpping  man,  he 
vip  me,  vip  you,  aud  v  p   all  de  w)'  Id." 

FONDNESS    OF     rHE  PARISIANS    FOR    SHOWS. 

Sa;m  Louis  published  a  tanif  ior  the  regu- 
lating the  duties  upon  the  ditierent  articles 
bioug.it  Into  Paris  ly  the  gate  of  the  Little 
Ciiat'^let  ;  and  among  othei  particulars  is  the 
fiiliowiug  : — '"That  wnosjever  fet;  hes  a 
mo,'.>.  y  into  the  city  for  sal  •,  snail  pay  four 
deniers  ;  nut  if  tii  inoniify  beio;igs  to  a  Uer- 
ry  And  ew,  t.ie  Meiry  Andrew  shall  be  ex- 
em, t  from  paying  the  duty,  as  well  upon  the 
said  inon^My  as  on  every  Im.g  else  e  car- 
ries along  with  him,  by  c.usiiig  his  monkey 
to  play  before  the  colh'ctoi  !"  Fioni  henco 
is  derived  tne  Frep'^'i  prover.)  "•  i^ayer  en 
monnoiede  -iitige;"  "  Laugh  at  a  man  in- 
stead of  payi.g  h  m  "  Anotiier  article  in  the 
ab.ivetar.lt  speech,  s,  that  jugglers  shall  be 
exempt  from  all  impost-,  provided  ihey  sing 
a  couplet  of  a  song  hetore  the  tollgatherer. 

SINGULAR    STDHY. 

A  widow  lady  resiling  at  Chenis,  near 
Lyon-,  beiig  possessed  ot  considerable  prop- 
erty, promised  to  make  her  will  in  favour  of 
one  oi' her  neices.  who  lived  witnher.  The 
aunt,  however,  died  without  accomplish  ng 
her  desgn,  and  the  young  lady  undertook  to 
execute  the  will  l:ei self.  Having  retired  to 
bed,  in  a  suitable  disguise,  she  sent  lor  a  no- 
tary, to  whom  wiih  a  feeble  faulterin;:  voice 
she  dictated  the  supposed  testament.  Unior- 
tunately  one  of  t.ie  witnesses  brought  by  the 
notary  discovered  the  tnck.  The  girl  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  the  disgraeeiul 
punisiiment  thai  awaited  her:  vexaiioii  and 
disappointment  produced  so  powertul  ai.  im- 
pression on  her  mind,  that  sue  expired  almost 
immediately,  and  was  buried  at  the  same 
tiinp  with  hei  aunt. 

Mr.  Barth  ot  Miasburg  has  just  published, 
in  the  Gazette  of  Maye.jce  his  discovery  of  a 
new  Barometer,  wnicii  will  announce  every 
change  »f  the  weatiier  thirty  hi.urs  before  it 
happens.  Ti. is  instrument,  wiichin  the  time 
of  Galileo  would  perhaps  have  conducted  the 
i.  ventor  into  tne  prisons  nf  the  inquisition, 
will  it  is  asseriej,  give  notice  ot  t  lunder 
storms  twelve  hours  before  they  occur. 
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SIR   E.    K.  porter's    TRAVELS. 


(Literary  Gazette.) 


^IH,  Robert's  observationg  on  the 
mighty  Caucasian  chain  are  alto- 
gether good  ;  but  we  can  copy  only  a 
part,  describing  some  of  the  supersti- 
tions and  dreadlul  phenomena  connect- 
ed with  that  giant  belt  of  mountains, 
in  which  Elborus  is  intimated  to  be 
16,700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
"  There  is  a  tradition  here,  that  dur- 
ing the  subsiding  of  the  deluge,  the 
ark  of  Noah,  while  floating  over  these 
mountains  in  the  direction  of  Ararat, 
its  place  of  final  rest,  smote  the  head 
of  Elborus  with  its  keel,  and  the  cleft 
it  made  in  the  mountain  has  remained 
ever  since.  To  give  any  colour  of  fea- 
sibility to  the  legend,  it  had  better  have 
represented,  that  the  ark  struck  off  the 
top  of  the  one  mountain  in  its  passage 
to  the  other  ;  for,  otherwise,  Elborus, 
towering  as  it  is,  being  at  present  much 
lower  than  Ararat,  it  could  not  have 
been  touched  at  all  by  the  sacred  vessel 
floating  towards  so  much  higher  a  re- 
gion. But  this  oral  remembrance  of 
some  junction  having  taken  place  be- 
tween Elborus  and  the  earliest  person- 
ages of  Holy  Writ,  is  not  the  only 
honour  of  the  kind  attached  to  the  his- 
tory of  this  celebrated  mountain. 
Heathen  traditions,  and  classical  writers 
al"'irm,  that  Elborus  was  the  huge  and 
savage  rock  of  Caucasus  to  which  Pro- 
iTOfctheus  was  chained.  And  who,  but 
Eschylus,  has  drawn  its  picture  ?  In 
his  pages  alone,  we  find  the  magnitude, 
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sublimity,  and  terror  of  that  *  stony  gir- 
dle of  the  world,'  that  quarry  of  the 
globe,  whence  all  its  other  mountains 
may  seem  to  have  been  cbisselled  ;  such 
are  its  woMdrous  abysms,  its  vast  and 
caverned  sides,  and  summits  of  every 
form  and  altitude,  mingling  with  the 
clouds.  There  is  still  a  traditioa 
amongst  the  natives,  who  reside  in  the 
valleys  of  Elborus,  that  the  bones  of 
an  enorm.ous  giant,  exposed  there  by 
Divine  wrath,  are  yet  to  be  seen  on  its 
smaller  summit.  Indeed,  the  story  is 
so  much  a  matter  of  firm  belief  with 
the  rude  tribes  in  that  quarter  of  t 
Caucasus,  that  people  are  to  be  foun 
amongst  them,  who  will  swear  thej^ 
have  seen  these  huge  remains.  Mar- 
vellous as  the  story  is,  it  seemed  so  well 
attested,  that  some  time  ago,  a  Euro- 
pean general  officer  thought,  he  might 
make  it  a  ground  for  penetrating  farther 
than  had  yet  been"  att«npted,  into  the 
interior  of  the  mountain  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, I  was  told,  he  set  forth  on  this 
expedition,  with  a  party  of  two  hun- 
dred men  and  a  light  piece  of  artillery, 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  so  extraor- 
dinary a  tale.  However,  the  moment 
was  not  yet  arrived  for  a  European  *'ye 
to  behold  the  remains  of  this  dead  Co- 
lossus ;  for  scarcely  bad  he  penetrated 
any  distance  into  the  recesses  of  the 
mountain,  when  a  dreadlul  avalanche 
rolled  in  fury  down  its  side,  and  over- 
whelmed the  whole  party,  excepting  its 
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leader,  nnd  two  or  three  soldiers. 
Thtre  was  now  no  douin  atiiongst  ilie 
natives,  that  the  intention  ot  the  expe- 
dition was  to  have  ijiven  charitable  sep- 
ulchre to  the  tinbnried  corpse,  and  that 
the  accident  happened  in  consequence 
of  the  vengeance  ol  the  spirits  of  the 
moniitain,  who  had  the  mysterious  re- 
lics 111  cliarf:;e  ;  thus  to  show,  that  the 
doom  ot  their  beinf:^  lett  to  bleach  on 
that  unsheltered  rock  lor  ever  should 
never  be  reversed.  So  far  i!ie  judg- 
ment of  the  spirits  of  the  mountain  ! 
But  it  is  more  credibly  believed,  by  the 
persons  who  told  me  the  story,  that  the 
Teal  object  of  the  expedition,  which  set 
forth  imder  this  tnask,  was  to  reconnoi- 
tre ground  tor  the  establishment  of 
some  good  positions  in  the  mountains." 

Avalanches  frequently  happen  in 
these  stupendous  regions  : 

"  And  they  are  not  always  confined 
to  the  winter  season;  but  happen  at 
any  time,  when  either  the  power  of  the 
sun,  or  the  weight  of  the  snuws,  may 
disengage  the  preponderating  load  from 
its  hold  on  the  mountain.  In  June, 
1776,  the  course  of  the  Terek  was 
stopped  by  one  of  these  ice  torrents  ; 
vvhen  its  impeded  waters  rose  to  the 
height  of  258  (eet,  and  suddenly  tear- 
inga  jiassagetlirough  the  rocky  barrier  of 
that  tremendous  detile,  with  a  noise 
louder  than  thunder  resounded  by  a 
thousand  echoes,  rushed  onward  in  a 
devastating  flood. 

"  Siniilar  was  the  horrid  scene,  report 
brought  to  us  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1817.  The  pi,le  summit  ol  the 
mountain  Kasibeck,  on  the  other  side 
which  shelves  down  into  the  dark  val- 
ley between  Derial  and  the  village 
•which  bears  the  mountain's  name,  had 
been  se+'n  abruptly  to  move.  In  an  in- 
stant it  was  launched  forward ;  and 
nothing  was  now  beheld  for  the  shaken 
snow,  and  dreadful  over-'.hadowing  of 
the  falling  destruction.  Tiie  noi-e  that 
accompanied  it,  was  the  most  stunnin<j, 
bursting,  and  rolling  onward,  of  all  ih^t 
must  make  death  certain.  As  the 
avalanche  ruslied  on,  fmge  masses  of 
rock,  rifted  from  the  mountain's  side, 
Vi^ere  driven  before  it  ;  and  the  snows, 
and  ice  of  centuries,  pouring  down  in 
immense  shattered  lorms,  and  reudiog 


heaps,  fell,  like  the  fall  of  an  earthquake  ; 
covering  trum  human  eye,  villages,  val- 
leys, and  people!  What  an  awiul 
moment,  when  all  was  still  ! — when  the 
dreadful  cries  ol  man  and  heasl  wt-re 
heard  no  more  ;  and  the  tremenoous 
avalanche  lay  a  vast,  motionless,  white 
shroud  on  all  aronnd. 

"The  magnitude  of  the  destructioa 
will  readily  I'e  comprehended,  when  it 
is  undersiood  ;  ttiat  the  depth  ol  the 
snow,  which  thus  rolled  dovvnward-.  in 
sijjfit  ot  the  app.alled  inhabiiants  of  ihe 
valley,  was  lull  tweniy-eight  fathoms 
that  is,  168  feet  ;  and  iis  extent  nore 
than  six  wersts,  or  four  miles  Kn^lish. 
It  immediately  blocked  up  the  course 
of  the  Terek,  whose  obstructed  waters, 
beating  ti(),  in  immense  billows,  foam- 
ing and  raging  against  this  strange  im- 
pediment, seeoied  at  tinges,  ready  to 
overtop  it  ;  hut,  still  rei^elled  by  the 
firmness  and  height  of  the  snow,  it  lell 
ba<  k  on  its  bed  with  a  roaring  that  pro- 
claimed the  dreadful  scene  to  a  vast  dis- 
tance. The  overt  barged  waters  'hen 
formed  theuiseUes  into  a  lake,  which 
spread  down  the  whole  valley,  on  the 
river-side  of  its  tremendous  barrier ; 
thus  completely  barring  all  communica- 
tion with  Wlady  Caucasus.  Nearly 
twelve  days  elapsed  before  th*^  river  had 
sapped  Us  way  through  so  immen^^e  a 
body  of  coiusolidafed  snow  ;  but,  when 
it  did  make  an  opening,  its  flood,  and 
fury,  and  di^vastating  consequences,  fell 
not  tar  short  of  the  dreadful  ruin  occa- 
sioned by  the  cause  of  its  obstiiution. 
Bridges,  forts,  every  thing  contiguous 
to  its  path,  were  washed  away  in  the 
torrent." 

As  we  do  not  like  to  leave  Tiflis  with 
so  painful  an  im;  ression,  we  shall  di- 
versify our  page,  and  finish  with  some 
particulars  respecting  the  people  of 
Circassia  ;  obiained  from  natives  who 
accompanied  the  Russian  embassy. 

"  The  prince  and  his  nobles  have 
much  the  same  soit  of  education  that 
was  Hestowed  on  ttie  ^reat  ivien  amongst 
our  Saxon  ancestors;  manly  exercises, 
and  tne  use  of  arms.  The  prince 
alone  is  regularly  tauglit  to  read  and 
write.  In  all  but  this  di>tinciion, 
(which  is  a  real  superiority,  as  its  ten- 
dency is  to  eulaige  the  knowledge  where 
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most  power  resides,)  he  is  trained,  from 
bis  earliest  youlli,  alon^j  with  the  young- 
er chiellains,  to  the  maiiageuieiit  of  the 
horse,  and  the  aoasiery  ot  every  weap- 
on in  use  amongst  them  ;  and  at  a  cer- 
tain at;e,  he  accompanies  his  instructors 
and  their  followers  in  occasional  excur- 
sions a;jainst  the  neighbouring  predato- 
ry infies,  to  inure  him  to  brave  danger, 
to  rescue  plunder,  or  retaliate  rapine  ; 
and  to  make  him  rfcquainied  ahke  with 
the  jirtsses,  which  will  most  readily  con- 
duct him  into  the  territories  ot  his  en- 
emies, and  the  avenues  that  might  easi- 
est lead  them  to  his  own. 

''  The  women,  who  are  so  often  the 
only  spoil  sought  aker  by  the  maraud- 
ing tribes  about  Circassia,  are  brought 
up  in  simple  and  domestic  habits  by 
their  inottiers  ;  a  mode  of  education 
that  must  make  the  act  of  bems  torn 
from  their  parents  and  country  doubly 
distressing  to  the  youthful  victims. 
They  are  taught  by  their  mothers,  not 
merely  the  use  (jf  the  needle  in  decora- 
tive works,  but  to  make  their  own 
clothes,  and  those  of  the  men  of  their 
family.  Soon  after  a  female  infant  is 
born,  her  waist  is  encircled  by  a  leath- 
ern bandage,  sewn  tight  and  which  on- 
ly gives  way  afterwards  to  the  natural 
growth  of  the  child.  It  is  then  replac- 
ed by  another  ;  and  so  on,  till  the  shape 
is  completely  formed,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  country.  The  first  nightof 
her  nuptials,  the  husband  cuts  the  cinc- 
ture with  his  poignard  ;  a  custom 
something  dangerous,  and  certainly  ter- 
rific, to  the  blushing  bride.  After  mar- 
riage the  women  are  kept  very  close, 
not  even  their  husbands'  own  relations 
being  suffered  to  visit  them  ;  but,  what 
seems  an  extraordinary  inconsistency,  a 
man  has  no  objection  to  allow  that 
privilege  to  a  stranger,  whom  he  per- 
mits to  enter  the  sacred  precincts  of  his 
home,  without  himself  to  be  a  guard 
over  its  decorum.  For  it  is  a  rule  with 
the  Circassians,  never  to  be  seen  by  a 
third  person  in  the  presence  of  their 
wives  ;  and  they  observe  it  strictly  to 
their  latest  yeais. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  celebration 
of  a  marriage,  the  bride  presents  her 
inteuded  husband  with  a  coat  of  mail, 


helmet,  and  all  other  articles  necessary 
to  a  full  equipment  for  war.  Her 
lather,  on  the  same  day,  gives  her  a 
small  portion  of  her  dowry  ;  while  he, 
at  the  same  time,  receives  irom  his  >on- 
in-law  an  excbange  of  genealogies  ;  a 
punctilio,  on  which  they  all  pique 
themselves  with  as  great  a  nicety,  as  on 
any  point  of  personal  honour;  every 
man  being  more  or  less  esteemed,  ac- 
cording to  the  purity,  and  illustrious 
names  of  his  descent.  When  the  first 
child  of  the  marriage  is  born,  the  lather 
of  the  bride  pays  up  the  residue  ot  her 
fortune  to  the  husband  ;  presenting 
her,  at  the  same  auspicious  moment, 
with  the  distinguishing  badges  of  a 
married  woman,  (never  put  on  with 
this  tribe,  until  off'-pring  is  the  Iruit  of 
union,)  whicti  honoura')le  marks  are,  a 
long  white  veil,  ovei  a  sort  of  red  coif  ; 
all  the  rest  ot  the  dress  being  while  al- 
so. Indeed,  white  is  univeisal  with  the 
women,  married  and  single  ;  but  the 
men  always  wear  colours.  The  wife 
has  the  care  of  her  husband's  arms  and 
armour  ;  and  she  is  so  habitually  anx- 
ious he  should  not  disgrace  them,  tliat  if 
she  have  the  most  distant  idea  he  has 
used  them  with  less  bravery,  in  any 
particular  action,  than  his  brethren,  she 
never  ceases  assailing  him  with  reproach 
and  derision,  till  he  washes  away  tlia 
stain  of  imputed  cowardice,  either  in 
the  blood  of  his  enemies  or  his  own. 
At  present,  the  professed  reliirion  of 
these  people,  is  Mahometan  ;  but  this 
sort  of  female  heroism,  speaks  more 
like  the  high  mind  of  a  Spartan  virgin, 
or  a  Uoman  matron,  than  one  of  tha 
soul-less  daughters  of  the  Arabian 
prophet.  Formerly,  the  Christian  faith 
had  made  some  progress  amongst  them, 
but  not  a  vestige  ot  its  ordinances  ia 
now  to  be  found.  Ho-<pitalily,  howev- 
er, is  an  eminent  virtue  with  the  tribe  of 
the  true  Circassians  ;  and  \i  is  a  no  in- 
consequential one,  in  these  remote  re- 
gions of  savage  men,  and  more  savage 
hostility.  One  of  the  courtesies  pecul- 
iarly reserved  by  this  tribe,  to  do  fion- 
our  to  strangers,  1  have  already  men- 
tioned— that  of  admitting  them  to  tha 
sacredness  of  their  domestic  hearths  ; 
but  this  sort  of  welcome  goes  still  farther. 
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and  wven  to  a  preposterous  length  (to 
say  the  least  of  it)  amongst  other  tribes 
of  the  Caucasus,  and  particularly  th;it 
of  the  Kisty,  Wlien  a  traveller  arii\?es 
at  one  of  the'r  aliodes,  the  iiost  orders 
one  of  his  daughters  to  do  tl)e  honours 
of  his  reception,  to  take  care  of  his 
horse  and  his  bafi;gage,  to  prepare  his 
meals,  and,  when  night  comes  on,  to 
share  his  tied.  The  refusal  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  entertainment,  would  be 


considered  as  a  great  aflfront  to  the 
young  lady  and  her  father.  The  na- 
tives of  a  part  of  Lapland  not  very  far 
from  Torneo,  have  a  sut.ilar  custom  ; 
but  then  it  is  the  wife  of  the  host,  whom 
he  delivers  into  tlie  bosom  ot  his  gupst ; 
and  she  remains  with  the  stranger,  as 
his  exclusive  properly,  during  the  whole 
of  his  sojourn  under  her  husband's 
roof." 


HUNTING    THE    GOUR,    OK    WILD    ASS    OF   PERSIA. 


CIR  Robert  Ker  Porter,  in  his  inter- 
esting  Travels  through  Georgia, 
Persia,  Babylonia,  &c.,  recently  pub- 
lished, describes  falling  in  with  two  of 
the  above  animals. 

"  The  aun  (says  this  writer)  was 
ju%t  rising  over  the  summits  of  the  east- 
ern mountains  when  my  greyhound 
Cooley  suddenly  darted  off  in  pursuit 
of  an  animal,  wi.ich  my  Persians  said, 
from  the  glimpse  they  had  of  it,  was  an 
antelope.  I  instantly  put  spurs  to  my 
horse,  and  followed  by  Sedak  Bey  and 
the  mehmander,  followed  the  chase. 
After  an  unrelaxed  gallop  of  full  three 
miles,  we  came  up  with  the  dog,  who 
was  then  within  a  short  stretch  of  the 
creature  he  pursued  ;  and  to  my  sur- 
prise, and  at  first,  vexation,  I  saw  it  to 
be  an  ass.  But  on  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion,judging  from  its  fleetness  it  must 
be  a  wild  one,  a  species  little  known  in 
Europe,  but  which  the  Persians  prize 
above  all  other  animals,  as  an  object  of 
chase,  I  determined  to  approaeh  as 
near  to  it,  as  the  very  swift  Arab  I  was 
on  would  carry  me.  But  the  single  in- 
stant of  ciiecking  my  horse  to  consider, 
had  given  our  game  such  a  head  of  us, 
that  notwithstanding  all  our  speed,  we 
could  not  recover  our  ground  on  him. 
I,  however,  happened  to  be  considera- 
bly before  my  companions,  when,  at  a 
certain  distance,  the  animal,  in  its  turn, 
made  a  pause,  and  allowed  me  to  ap- 
proach within  pistol-shot  of  him.  He 
then  darted  off  with  the  quickness  of 
thought ;  capering,  kickiog,  and  sport- 


ing in  his  flight,  as  if  he  were  not  blown 
in  the  least,  and  the  chase  were  his 
pastime. 

"  He  appeared  to  me  to  be  about  ten 
or  twelve  hands  high  ;  the  skin  smooth 
like  a  deer's,  and  of  a  reddish  colour  ; 
the  belly  and  hmder  parts  partaking  of 
a  silver  grey  ;  his  neck  was  that  oi  a 
common  ass,  being  longer,  and  bending 
like  a  stag's,  and  his  legs  beautifully 
slender  ;  the  head  and  ears  seemed 
large  in  proportion  to  the  gracefulness 
of  those  forms,  and  by  them  I  first 
recognized  that  the  object  of  my  chase 
was  of  the  ass  tribe.  The  mane  was 
short  and  black,  as  was  also  a  tuft  which 
terminated  his  tail.  No  line  whatever 
ran  along  his  back  or  crossed  his  shoul- 
ders, as  are  seen  on  the  same  species 
with  us.  When  ir.y  followers  of  the 
country  came  up,  they  regretted  I  had 
not  shot  the  creature  when  he  was  so 
within  my  aim  ;  telling  me  his  flesh  is 
one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  in  Persia  ; 
but  it  would  not  have  been  to  eat  him 
that  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
him  in  my  possession.  The  prodigious 
swiftness  and  peculiar  manner  with 
which  he  fled  across  the  plain  coincided 
exactly  with  the  description  Xenophon 
gives  of  the  same  animal  in  Arabia. 
But,  above  all,  it  reminded  me  of  the 
striking  portrait  drawn  by  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Job.  I  shall  venture  to 
repeat  it,  since  the  words  will  give  life 
and  action  to  the  sketch  that  is  to  ac- 
company these  pages : — 
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" '  Who  hath  loosed  die  bonds  of  the  wild  ass,  whose 
house  I  have  made  in  the  wildeiiiess,  and  the  banen 
land  his  dwellings  !  He  scorneth  the  multitude  of 
the  city,  neither  regardeth  he  the  crying  of  the  dri- 
ver.    The  range  of  the  mountain  is  his  pastime.' 

"I  was  informed  by  the  mehmander 
who  had  heen  in  the  desert,  v.  hen  ma- 
kirig  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Ali, 
that  the  wild  ass  of  Irak  Arabi  differs 
in  nothing  from  the  one  1  had  just  seen. 
lie  had  observed  them  often  tor  a  short 
time  in  the  possession  of  a  person  who 
told  him  the  creature  was  perfectly  un- 
tameable.  A  few  days  after  tliis  dis- 
cussion, we  saw  another  of  these  ani- 
mals, and  pursuing  it  determinately  had 
the  good  fortune  after  a  hard  chase  to 
kill  and  bring  it  to  our  quarters. — It  is 
celled  gour  by  the  Persians,  and  is  us- 
ually seen  in  herds,  though  often  single, 
straying  away,  as  the  one  I  first  saw,  in 
tbp  wantonness  of  liberty.  To  the  na- 
tional passion  for  hunting  so  wild  an 
object,  Persia  lost  one  of  its  most  esti- 
mable monarchs,  Baharam,  surnamed 
Gour,  from  his  fondness  for  the  sport, 
and  general  success  in  the  pursuit  of  an 
animal  almost  as  fleet  as  the  wind. 
The  scene  of  this  chase  was  a  fine 
open  vale,  near  to  Shiraz,  but  which 
had  the  inconvenience  of  being  inter- 
sected by  a  variety  of  springs,  forming 
themselves  into  exceedingly  deep  ponds, 
caverned  at  the  bottom  by  nature  to  an 
extent  under  ground  not  to  be  traced. 
While  the  king  was  in  the  heat  of  the 
pursuit,  his  horse  came  suddenly  to  the 
brink  of  one  of  these  pieces  of  water, 
and  tumbling  headlong,  both  horse  and 
rider  disappeared.  Tlie  pond  was  im- 
mediately explored,  to  the  utmost  of 
•their  ability  in  those  days,  but  the  body 
of  the  king  could  not  be  found  ;  hence 
it  is  supposed,  it  must  have  been  driven 
by  the  stream  into  one  of  the  subterra- 
neous channels,  and  there  found  a  wa- 
tery grave.  This  event  happened  1400 
years  ago,  and  yet  it  forms  an  interest- 
ing tale  in  the  memories  of  the  natives, 
to  relate  to  the  traveller  passing  that 
way. 

"  PRACTICE    MAKES    PERFECT." 

Baharam  the  fifth,  surnamed  Gour, 
who  was  killed  in  a  gour-hunt,  as  above 
related,   was  one   of  the    bravest  and 


best  princes  of  the  Sassanian  race.  Sir 
John  Malcolm  gives  a  curious  anecdote 
respecting  the  love  of  this  king  towards 
his  queen,  and  the  circumstances  which 
raised  her  into  such  high  estimatioa 
with  him,  as  to  induce  him  to  commem- 
orate her  image  with  his  own  by  giving 
her  profile  with  his  on  the  Sassanian 
coins.  The  story  is  thus  told  on  the 
spot  where  they  say  it  happened  : — 

"  The  ruling  passion  of  Baharam 
was  the  chase,  and  proud  of  his  excel- 
lence as  an  archer,  he  wished  to  exhibit 
his  skill  before  his  favouiite  wife.  She 
accordingly  accompatiied  him  to  the 
plain,  and  an  antelope  was  descried  at  a 
distance  lying  asleep.  The  monarch 
drew  his  bow  with  such  precision,  that 
its  arrow  grazed  the  animal's  ear.  The 
antelope  awoke,  and  put  his  hind  hoof 
to  the  spot  to  strike  off  the  fly, by  which 
he  appeared  to  conceive  lie  was  annoy- 
ed. The  monarch  shot  again,  and  pin- 
ned the  hoof  to  the  horn.  The  exult- 
ing Baharam  turned  to  the  lady  with  a 
look  that  demanded  her  opinion  of  bis 
skill,  but  she  coolly  observed,  "  Prac- 
tice makes  perfect."  So  indifTerent  a 
reply  where  he  expected  such  warm 
praises,  stung  him  to  the  soul  with  dis- 
appointment and  jealousy,  and  in  the 
fury  of  the  moment  he  ordered  her  to 
be  carried  to  the  n)0untains,  and  expo- 
sed to  perish.  The  minister,  who  was 
to  obey  this  cruel  command  took  her 
thence,  but  mercifully  sparing  her  life, 
allowed  her  to  retire  under  a  deep  dis- 
guise, to  an  obscure  village  on  the 
mountain  side.  She  took  up  her  lodg- 
ings in  the  upper  chamber  of  a  tower, 
to  which  she  ascended  by  twenty  steps. 
On  her  arrival  she  bought  a  young 
calf,  which  she  regularly  carried  up  and 
down  the  flight  every  day.  This  exer- 
cise she  continued  for  four  years,  and 
the  improvement  in  her  strength  kept 
pace  with  the  increasing  weight  of  the 
animal.  Baharam,  who  had  supposed 
his  favourite  to  have  been  long  dead, 
happened,  altera  fatiguing  chase,  to  be 
one  evening  at  this  village  ;  he  saw  a 
young  woman  carrying  a  large  cow  up 
a  flight  of  twenty  steps.  He  was  as- 
tonished, and  sent  to  enquire  how 
strength  so  extraordinary  had  been  ac- 
quired by  a  woman  of  apparently  so 
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truly  a  feminine  form.      The   young  at  the  same    time   lifting;   up  her    veil, 

person,  who  had  wrapped  herselfin  her  The    kin^    recoj^nized    and    en. braced 

veil,  ?aid   she  would   to  timuiiicate  her  her,  strnck  with  tlie  le!<,son  she  had   thus 

secret  to  none  but  the  king,  and  to  him  given  him,  and  deiiglited  vviln    a  pr.'of 

only  O)  Ins  condertc-ending  to  come    to  ot   love  vs  hich  had  indticed  her  tor  tour 

the   lower  alone.       Bahara.n   instantly  years    to   pur-ue  so  ardncns  a    plan  of 

obeyed   the   summons,  and  on    his  re-  convincing    him    ot   tus    mistake.      He 

peating  his  admiration  ol   what   he  had  restored  tier  to  his  afflcnon  and  rai  k  as 

seen,  she  bid  him   nut  lavish  his  praises  his   lavuunte  wite,   ano    had    a    palace 

as  if  she  had  performed  a  miracle,   tor  built   on  the  spot  of  their  re-union,   to 

*'  practice    mak^s     perfect,"     said     the  commemorate  the  event." 
queen,  lu  her  natural  tone  of  voice,  and 


XORD  BTROK   AND  MR.  BOWLES'  CONTROVERSY    RESPECTING    POPE. 

(Grntleman's  Mapazine.) 

The  "  Quarrels  of  Authors"  have  been  most  ably  and  satisfaciorily  treated  by  Mr.  D'Israeli  ;  and.  though 
th*-  present/rncQf  would  at  this  n.oment  be  tender  ground,  it  may  find  s  niche  in  soDie  fi.ti.n  F.cliccn 
of  those  very  amusing  Volumes.  Having  alrerdy  noiiced  this  Controversy  at  some  Ungth  in  a  pitc.ding 
Kumber,  we  shall  only  again  revert  to  It.  for  the  purpose  of  observing,  that  \hr  Nob  le  Bard,  in  his  Let- 
ter to  a  i-espectalj  ■-  B)0k<.'lier.  wit.i  a  war  nth  *hich  nfl-ct-i  honour  oa  his  Loidship's  feelings,  dtfindj 
botii  the  Tj.in.  an  I  po  nica  charaete.r  of  Poo'-.  We  are  seriously  inclined  to  think  that  iht  Pubiiek  are 
as  raiichinl'bted  to  Lo.d  Byron  for  thu  elega-it  Epistle  in  Prose,  as  for  an)  of  his  loft\  Poems,  and 
shall  proceed  to  point  out  one  delightful  passage,  which  more  immediately  relates  to  liimself. 

*'T  LOOK  upon    myself  as    entitled  to  the   numbers   (about  two   tmndred)    of 

•1-  talk  of  naval  matters,    at  least   to  Greek  and   Turkish    crait,  which    were 

poets: — with  the  exception   of  Waiter  obliged    to   "  cut  and  run,"   betore  the 

Scott,  Moore,   and   Sonthey,    perhaps,  wind,  from  their  unsafe  anchorage,  some 

who    isave     been     voyagers.       I   have  for    Tenedos,    some     (or    other    Isles, 

swam  more   miles  than    all    the  rest  of  some  for  the  Main,  and    some  it  might 

them  together   now    living    ever  sailed,  be  tor    Eternity.       The   sight  ot   these 

and   have  lived  for  months  and  monihs  little 'icudding  vessels,  darting  over   the 

on  ship-board  ;    and,  during  the  whole  foam   in    the    twilight,    now    appearing 

period  of  my  life  abroad,  have  scarcely  and    now     disappearing      between    the 

ever  passed    a   month    out    of  sight  of  waves  in  the  cloud  of  night,  with  tlieir 

the  Ocean  :    besides   being  brought  up  peculiarly  tr/uie  sails,   (the  Levant  sails 

from  two  years  till  ten    on  the  brink  of  not  being  ot  '' course  cunvus,"    but  of 

it.        I   recollect,   when     anchored    off  white  cotton),  skimming  along  as  qnick- 

CapeSigeurain    1810,  in    an  Englisti  ly,  but  less  safely    than    the   sea-mews 

frigate,  a   violent  squall  coming   on   at  which  hovered   over   them  ;     their  evi- 

sunset,  so  violent  as  to  make  us  imagine  dent  distress,  their    reduction  to  Hutter- 

the  ship  would  part  cable,  or  drive  Irom  ing  specks  in  the  distance,  their  crowd- 

her  anchorage.       Mr.    Hobhouse   and  ed  succe-sion,   their    littleness,  as   con- 

xnyself,  and  some  officers,  had  been  up  tending  with  the  giant   element,    v\hich 

the  Dardanelles  to   Abydos,  and  were  made  our  stout    forty-lours  teuk  tim- 

just  returned   in  time.       The  aspect  of  bers,  (she   was   built   in    India),    creak 

a  storm  in  the    Archipelago  is  as  poeti-  again  :   their  aspect   and  their    moiion, 

cal  as  need  be,  the  sea  being  particularly  all    struck    me  as   something    far  more 

short,  dashing,  and  dangerous,  and   the  "  poetical"  than  the  mere  broad,  braw- 

navigation  intricate  and    broken  by  the  ling,  shiplesssea,  and  the  sullen  winds, 

isles  and  currents      Cape  Sigeum,  the  could     possibly    have    been     without 

tumuli  of  the   Troad,  Lemnos,  Tene-  them. 

dos,  all   added   to   the    associations  of  "  The  Euxine  is  a  noble  sea  to  look 

the  time.     But  what  seemed  the  most  upon,  and  the  port   of    Constantinople 

"  poetical  oi  all  at  the  moaieot,  were  the  most  beautiful  of  harbours,  and 
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yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  twenty 
sail  oi  the  line,  sonne  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  gnus,  rendered  it  more  "  po- 
etieal"  by  day  in  the  sun,  and  by  night 
pei  haps  still  more,  for  the  Turks  illu- 
minate their  vessels  of  war  in  a  man- 
ner the  most  picturesque,  and  yet  all 
this  i^  (uiijicial.  As  tor  the  Eiixine,  I 
stood  upon  tbe    Syinplegades — I  stood 


by  the  broken  altar  still  exposed  to  the 
winds  upon  one  ol  them- — 1  telt  all  the 
^^  poetri/^  oi  the  situation,  as  I  repeat- 
ed the  first  lines  of  Medea  ;  but  would 
not  that  '  poetrj'  have  been  heighten- 
ed by  the  Jirgo  ?  Tt  wa*  so  even  by 
the  appearaiire  ol  any  merchant  vessel 
arriving  trom  Odessa." 


SECRETS    OF    CABALISM. 


(European  Magazine.) 


TNthe  month  of  Au2:ti8t.  1798  a  ves- 
sel -ti'ering  tovvards  die  western  en- 
traiite  ot  the  straits  of  Magellan  was 
stranded  on  a  reef  of  coral  rocks,  and 
went  to  piec6>s.  One  i'renrhnidn swain 
on  shore,  accompanied  by  a  gentoo 
Servant  whose  efforts  saved  him  from 
peri!4hing.  The  Island  on  which  chance 
had  cast  them  appeared  not  inoie  than 
a  mile  brc^ad,  crossed  by  a  deep  valley. 
In  the  centre  of  this  vuliey,  surrounded 
by  a  thick  plantation  of  bananas  and 
plantain  trees,  the  two  shipwrecked 
strangers  loiind  three  rows  of  house-i, 
each  in  the  turm  of  an  oblong  square, 
with  a  shelving  roof,  siippoited  by  sev- 
en posts  on  each  side  and  three  in  the 
middle.  The  eaves  reached  within  two 
feet  of  the  ground,  leaving  the  rest  open 
and  unwalled.  These  roofs  or  eaves 
were  composed  of  palm-leaves,  thatch- 
ed with  a  degree  of  skill  and  symmetry 
that  promised  civihzed  inhabuants. 
The  Frencliman  took  a  branch  of  the 
Mimosa  tree,  knowing  how  generally 
its  tender  and  tiexible  leaves  are  res- 
pected, [lerhaps  because  they  seem  even 
to  rude  nations  an  emblem  of  courtesy, 
and  presented  himself  at  the  first  hut's 
entrance.  He  was  surprised  to  receive 
a  courteous  an-^wer  from  a  gentle  voice 
in  the  English  language.  The  speaker 
had  the  features  of  a  Briton,  though 
shaded  with  a  deep  olive  tint  ;  and  the 
white  cloth  which  covered  his  tall  and 
■well-shaped  figure  was  arranged  in 
something  like  European  costume.  The 
stranger  spake  English  well,  anu  was 
instantly  surrounded  by  all  the  resi- 
dents of  this  valley,   hailing   with  cries 


and  gestures  of  joy,  the  countryman  of 
their  ancestors.  Their  welcome  was 
shared  by  his  gentoo  atteiuiani,  who 
knelt  humbly  to  receive  it,  and  both 
were  led  into  the  central  hut,  seated  on 
a  bench  covered  with  soft  malting,  and 
feasted  on  delicious  fish.  Delombre 
was  cautious  to  avail  himsellot  fortunate 
accidents,  and  spoke  ot  England  with 
the  glee  and  familiarity  of  a  native. 
He  heard  the  traditions  of  the  islanders, 
who  informed  him,  that  an  accident  very 
similar  to  his  own  had  thrown  an  En- 
glish ship  on  what  they  called  the  coast 
ot  Omorca,  about  the  year  1649.  The 
passengers  in  this  crevv  were  a  person 
named  D  ghy,  his  family  and  a  few  of 
his  Iriends,  emigrating  to  the  new  south- 
ern world  from  the  turmoils  of  rebellion. 
These  had  been  the  parents  and  found- 
ers of  the  colony,  in  which  Delombre 
was  surprised  to  find  no  traces  of  Chris- 
tianity. There  was,  indeed,  a  Moravi- 
an regularity  in  the  movements  ot  tbe 
whole.  The  central  hut  was  so  con- 
trived as  to  command  a  view  of  those 
that  surrounded  it,  and  they,  resting  on 
detached  pillars  of  the  clustered  stems 
of  trees,  formed  a  perspective  on  all  sides 
not  unlike  the  arcades  of  the  Banian 
tree.  Theinhabitant  of  this  centre  was 
invested  with  the  office  of  chief  magis- 
trate, and  teacher  of  those  mysteries 
which  seemed  to  be  at  once  their  law 
and  gospel.  At  first  Delombre  was 
cautiously  and  reluctantly  admitted 
among  the  audience,  but  his  profound 
and  submissive  attention  gained  their 
confidence.  He  then  discovered,  that 
the  seven  props  of  every  house  alluded 
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symbolically  to  the  seven  metals,  the 
seven  planets,  and  the  seven  days'  work 
of  creation  :  that  they  believed  in  two 
things,  a  good,  and  an  evil  spirit,  and  ex- 
pected a  miilenniiim  or  perfect  state  of 
man  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years. 
In  preparation  for  this  great  sabbath, 
they  appeared  to  live  in  an  entire  com- 
munity of  brotherhood  and  peace. 
Their  huts  or  dwellings  were  all  equal  ; 
the  little  isle  was  common  property, 
like  lands  of  ancient  parishes. ;  and  their 
boats  were  divided  into  small  allotments 
of  the  same  size,  in  which,  whatever 
was  the  success  of  any  individual  in  fish, 
he  was  only  permitted  to  deposit  as 
much  as  it  would  contain,  and  to  dis- 
tribute the  rest  among  his  companions. 
On  the  same  principle,  the  public  gra- 
nary was  subject  to  the  equal  demands 
of  every  family,  and  the  cloth  which 
their  mulberry  trees'  bark  afforded  be- 
longed not  to  the  manufacturers,  but 
to  the  commonwealth.  Punishments 
seemed  hardly  needed,  for  the  mild 
temperament  of  these  people,  subdued 
by  a  pure  and  moderate  diet,  incessant 
labour,  and  the  total  absence  oPall  ex- 
citements to  love,  avarice,  ambition,  or 
revenge,  almost  promised  to  realize  their 
hope  of  perfectibility.  Love  was  no 
passion  here,  for  the  young  women  of 
the  island,  seen  all  day  at  work  in  their 
open  huts  in  the  plain  clothing  never 
permitted  to  be  embellished,  had  none 
of  the  charms  afforded  by  seclusion, 
myste.'"y,  or  parade.  The  mayor,  or 
chief  magistrate,  united  them  in  the 
central  pavilion  of  the  valley,  and  dis- 
solved their  contract  when  they  com- 
plained of  discontent,  which  seldom 
happened,  for  neither  party  could  gain 
any  thing  by  a  change,  except  a  new 
progeny,  and  a  consequent  increase  of 
labour.  There  was  no  ceremony,  no 
congratulations,  no  change  of  scene  or 
dress,  to  flatter  the  imagination  ;  and 
love,  as  Rochefoucault  merrily  says,  was 
never  known,  because  it  was  never  spo- 
ken of. 


Delombre,  a  pupil  of  Rochefoucault 
in  manners,  but  of  a  much  deeper  phi- 
losophy in  other  points,  was  surprised 
and  strongly  interested  by  this  Utopi- 
an island.  He  easily  perceived  in  the 
obscure  creed  of  its  inhabitants  the  rel- 
ics of  that  superstition  which  prevailed 
among  the  Rosicrucians  *  or  Hermetic 
men,  the  Cabalists,  Platonists,and  lUu- 
minati  of  the  Dutch  and  German  schools 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  remem- 
bered the  name  of  Digby  among  their 
disciples,  and  had  no  doubt  that  the 
father  of  this  colony  was  some  kinsman 
of  the  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  famous  for 
his  faith  in  the  dreams  of  Jacob  Beh- 
men,  and  .John  of  Munster  during  the 
first  Charles's  reign.  He  was  surprised 
to  find  such  a  community  of  men  gov- 
erned by  the  simple  levelling  principle 
of  those  enthusiasts,  without  any  help 
from  the  more  solemn  inventions  and 
witcheries  of  Dr.  Dee,  and  Hugh  Peters. 
He  rather  expected  to  have  found  in  this 
relic  of  their  sect  some  traces  of  the 
beryl  glass  and  magic  tripod  by  which 
those  impostors  either  duped  or  aided 
the  reformers  of  Cromwell's  days.  And 
he  was  not  mistaken.  For  on  the  sev- 
enth sabbath  after  his  arrival  in  the  isl- 
and, he  witnessed  an  assembly  of  the 
eldest  men  held  in  silence  at  midnight, 
"  under  the  close  shade  of  innumerous 
boughs,"  while  their  chief  read  from  the 
remnant  of  a  very  ancient  bible  certain 
strange,  and  dark  texts  in  the  Apocry- 
pha. And  there  was  a  rude  altar  of 
stone  on  which  a  plate  +  of  some  mix- 
ed metal  was  fastened,  inscribed  with 
Egyptian  characters,  and  covered  with 
a  crimson  veil  which  none  but  the  patri- 
arch presumed  to  raise.  "  T  am  not 
mistaken,"  said  Delombre  to  himself: 
"  the  vision  of  universal  equality  and 
perfection,  and  the  omnipotence  of  God 
and  Matter,  or  rather  of  Matter  without 
God,  has  found  its  way  from  the  Magi- 
ans  recorded  by  Plutarch,  through  the 
secret  tribunals  of  Westphalia,  the  ele- 
gant academies  of  Descartes  and  Spino- 


•  Some  account  of  these  dreamers  may  befmiiid  in  D'Arf^enson,  and  Barton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy . 
The  574th.  No,  of  the  Spectator  alludes  to  thcjii  with  poetical   complacency. 

t  Perhaps  something  similar  to  the  round  plate  usually  attached  to  the  Abacus,  or  staff  of  office,  carri- 
ed by  the  Knights-Templars,  who  are  supposed  to  have  learned  the  original  mysteries  of  Cabalism  in  the 
early  days  of  Crusading ,  and  to  have  diftused  them  on  theirreturu  from  the  East. 
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sa  and  the  round-headed,  crop-eared  "I  see," replied  Delombre,  "  a  sandy 
duptis  of  an  English  parliament's  hired  plain,  without  tree,  sioue,  or  beacon. 
Wizards,  to  this  paradise  in  the  Southern  The  darkness  that  lies  beyond  passes 
Seas! — Plato     himself,    who   expected     my  sight." 

that  golden  period  when  '  all    mankind  "  You  are  right,"  said  the  Patriarch, 

should  he  one  family,  having  all  things  "  and  such  is  the  state  we  live  in  here, 
in  common  and  one  form  of  speech,'  There  is  a  dry  smooth  level  crust  spread 
would  have  yawned  it  he  had  spent  over  the  corruption  at  work  beneath, 
sevea  weeks  in  the  dullness  of  this  Our  wretched  people  lie  under  the 
*  equal  republic  ol  the  f'K'ct.' — 1  marvel  weight  of  our  t)arbarous  equality,  a 
that  the  HdsuTucian  Digliy  did  not  en-  prey  to  vile  pa'try  passions,  ever  grov- 
rich  his  colony  with  a  tew  sylphs  aud  elling  and  coiling,  as  the  dead  he  under 
nymphs  exempt  from  the  domestic  this  soil  devoured  hy  earth-worms — yet 
drudjjery  of  this  levelling  system,  and  the  quietness  of  the  «;rave  appears  out- 
bring  the  Houris  of  the  Mamchean  her-  side  :  —  Here  is  neithtr  flower  nor  tablet 
esy  into  his  island-tabernacle,  though  to  honour  the  dead,  not  have  the  living 
he  (;oiild  not  find  the  elixir  of  life  or  the  here  eitherjoy  or  honour.  All  is  blank, 
seed  of  gold.  Let  u^  see  whether  we  barren,  aud  daik,  yet  this  burial-place  is 
cannot  euluen  the  dull  tnatter  which  better  than  our  lile,  for  our  life  is  a 
CO  nposes  these  people  with  some    finer     death  we   feel." 

touch  oi  ibfjifih  element  they  expect."         Delombre's  brow  became  black,  and 
Ddombre   began   by   recommphdiog     he  cast    a    fearful  glance    towards   the 
himsfll  to  his   new   friend's   esteem   by     dark  cavern  which  terminated  the  pros- 
the  nrhanity  and   geutleness  of  his  con-     pect. 

duct.  H  •  assisted  his  G<  nioo  servant  "  None  but  the  dead  are  near  us," 
m  constructing  several  ingenious  toys  continued  the  Patriarch,  "and  we  may 
and  utensils  in  addition  lo  many  they  speak  safely  of  what  concerns  the  living. 
possp>!sed,  especially  a  flageolet  and  a  You  cannot  desire  to  remain  here — 
guitar  capat)le  of  gieat  sweetness.  He  Assist  me  in  completing  the  boat  I  have 
observed  th  it  all  their  dome-tic  articles  ►■ecretly  begun  to  build,  and  we  may 
were  coiisiructed  of    bone    very    neatly     escape  together." 

po  ished,  or  of  Wood,  but  neverol  metal,         "  From  hence,"  said    Delombre,    in 
and  he  concluded  that  their   creed    for-    surprise — "  from    this    quiet    and    free 
bade  Its  use,  as  the  founder   of  Dighy's    island! — to  navigate  an    unknown  sea 
philosophy  laugiit  the  depreciation  of  all    and  viiit  strangers  ?" 
metals.      Deloinbre's  ardent  sfjirit  seized         "Yours,"  answered  his  companion, 
on  this  opportunity  to  realize    or  estab-     "  was  not  the  first  vessel  that  hastouch- 
lish  the  full  extent   of  the    Hosicrucian     edit;   but  what  you    have    told    me   is 
creed,  to  try  its  influence  over  a   simple    enough.       I    loathe    the    poverty,    the 
race  ol  men,  and  to  see   its   consequen-     sameness,  the    torpor  of  our   existence 
ces.     The  inhabitants  of  this  inle,  whose     liere.      Where  men    build    towers   and 
very  name  had  some   reference    to   the    cities  and  palaces,  they  must  have  prop- 
Chaldean  root  of  Rosicrucianism,  seem-    erty     and    hope.       They    would    not 
ed  formed   for  his  disciples  ;  and  their    plough,  nor  reap  those  rich   fields  you 
isle,  perhaps,  might  be  the  first   theatre    tell   of,   nor  come   fonh    in   such   gal- 
of  a  cabalist"s  dominion.  lant  vessels,  if  there  was  no  better  prize 

Delombre'smeditationswereinterrup-  for  their  labour  than  the  pittance  giveo 
ted  by  the  person  who  held  in  this  island  to  all  men.  If  they  have  churches, 
an  ofhce  nearly  similar  to  the  patriarch  of  they  must  feel  or  know  something  of  a 
St.  Kilda's.  When  they  had  walked  God.  England,  they  say,  has  all  these 
together  a  few  paces—'-  This,"  said  he,  ■ — Men  are  not  buried  there  like  dogs, 
"  is  the  place  where  by  burying  our  nor  born  only  to  eat,  sleep,  and  die. — - 
dead  we  restore  them  to  the  basest  of  Here  we  have  nothing  else  to  do." 
the  lourelementsmyslically  mingled  in  us.  "  What  !"  said  Delombre,  contemp- 
liOok  round  and  tell  us  what  you  see."      taously — "  to  see  a  few  useless  palaces 
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and  churches,  would  you  leave  the 
boiu's  ot  your  fathers,  the  young  nieii 
boru  under  your  roof,  and  the  mother 
who  redrwd  them  ?" 

*'  I  tell  you,"  the  patriarch  an';\vered, 
"  we  have  no  property  and  no  hope. 
Our  iron  law  gives  all  things  ahke  to  all 
men — ihe  idle,  the  witless,  the  gorman- 
dizin^i,  and  the  ungraletnl.  Our  women 
arwdnll  as  the  wood  which  kindles  our 
fins — Wliat  more  are  they  to  us,  or  we 
to  theu)  '{ — Our  children  owe  us  noth- 
ing;, tor  we  cannot  enrich  them — they 
are  sure  of  bread  and  sleep  whether 
they  are  the  drones  or  the  bees  of  this 
hive.  The  drones  may  devour  their 
morsel  ot.honey,  and  the  most  industri- 
ous hef^s  have  no  better  share.  There- 
fore we  heed  them  and  therV  heed  us  no 
more  than  the  swamp  re-rards  the  water 
it  sucks  in  and  never  yields  again.  We 
are  like  the  ru-^hes  in  asvvanip — equal, 
it     is     triie,   but   all    feeble,    and    soon 

•withered. —  In   Eni=;laud " 

"  In  Eiifflaiid,"  interrupted  the 
Frenchman,  baterly,  "  the  comrnon-, 
wealth  is  a  tree  woicii  they  are  hewing 
down  because  the  roots  cannot  be  at 
the  top,  and  every  branch  cannot  bear 
at  once  both  blossom  and  fruit.  There 
is  not  a  pool  in  your  island  sooner  dis- 
turbed by  a  pebble — not  a  bunch  of 
dry  fern  on  your  hearths  more  easily 
kiidled  into  a  blaze  than  the  owners 
o'  those  broad  Heids  and  rich  cities  ! — 
Nor  IS  there  a  nook  in  the  most  savage 
corner  of  (he  world  which  they  are  not 
readier  to  dwell  in  than  their  own  !" 

"  But  they  may  hope  /"  exclaimed 
the  F*atriarch,  his  dark  eyes  gleaming 
and  expanding — "  they  mu^t  range — 
they  must  rave — they  must  mi-'take 
evil  for  good,  l)ul  there  is  good  in  view, 
and  if  they  fall  sometimes,  they  are  free 
to  rise.  They  are  not  forced  to  live  in 
the  deadness  and  desert  of  an  eternal 
L>^ve!. — Ttieir  tree  bears  fruit,  and  ev- 
ery man  may  strive  to  reach  it.  Friend  ! 
— my  niglit's  prayer  and  my  morning 
drean*  is  to  see  that  land,  wliere  there  is 
a  race  to  run,  and  a  {^rize  to    win." 

"  And  I,"  said  Dt'lombre,  "  have 
spent  my  manhood  in  flymg  from  such 


vanities.  I  once  believed  some  child- 
ish tales,  but  1  have  shaken  them  oft' — • 
and  instead  of  hoping  for  an  hundred 
ages  beyond  the  grave,  1  enjoy  the 
present." 

"  You  believed  and  hoped  this 
once  !  "  rejoined  the  Patriarch,  stop- 
ping short,  "and  you  strive  to  forget  it? 
1  would  give  all  the  years  of  my  past 
lile  for  om-  day  of  such  belief.  Well 
— thou  may'st  teach  it  me,  however; 
and  I  will  make  these  senseless  grovel-  ' 
lers  happy  beiore  I  go.  They  look  for 
a  chatige  into  some  unknown  element  a 
thousand  years  hence — let  us  give  them 
a  nearer  and  better  hope," 

The  philosoplier  smiled  in  scorn,  and 
promised  to  instinct  him  in  those  cabal- 
istic secrets  w  hich  govern  and  amuse  men. 
Delombre,  however,  had  no  intention 
to  amuse  his  new  acquaintance  with 
the  whims  of  cabalism  respecting  thrf 
mighty  secret  of  generating  gold,  or  its 
parent  mercury.*  Neither  did  he  sup- 
pose that  such  a  secret,  even  if  he  had 
possessed  it,  would  have  been  more  use- 
ful to  him, than  to  its  owner  Paracelsus, 
who  died  ridiculouiiy  poor,  notwith- 
standing the  help  of  his  gold  seed,  and 
the  imp  he  kept  in  the  pommel  of  his 
sword  :  both  as  unprofitable  as  the  mice 
he  pretended  to  make  out  of  meal. 
But  he  erected  in  the  hut  allotted  to 
him  certain  machines  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  curiosity  of  the  people;  and 
with  great  mysiery  informed  their  Pa- 
triarch that  he  belonged  himself  to  the 
creed  of  ttieir  English  Ancestor.  "But," 
said  he,  "  3  on  an;  aware  that  he  did  not 
live  long  enough  here  to  convey  to  his 
descendants  the  inmost  secret  of  his 
faith.  That  which  you  obsfMirely  call 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  is  the  substance 
that  filU  it.  Since  all  things,  even  the 
impalpable  air,  is  material — that  is,  a 
mass  of  matter— the  power  that  sways 
all  things  is  in  it,  and  matter  itself  is  the 
divinity." 

There  was  darkness  in  this  light,  and 
the  old  man  he  addressed  only  trembled 
and  was  silent.  But  when  the  young- 
er men  of  the  community  gathered 
round  the  orator,  he  took  care  to  clothe 


•  The  alehymists  Von  Helmont  and  Fludd  pretend  that  mercury  is  theoriginal  principle  of  go!d,and 
sulphur  of  the  inferior  metals*    And  they  affect  to  suppose  them  t>  picaliy  represented  by  Adam  and  Eve: 
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his  mystery  in  gayer  colours.  He  told 
his  hearers,  that  ilie  air,  the  fire,  ilie  wa- 
ter and  the  eanh  vrhich  th^y  beheld, 
were  inhabited  by  particles  endued  with 
lite  like  themselves,  but  too  deiuate  to 
be  discerned  by  common  eyes.  "  "^I'heir 
business,"  he  added,  "  is  to  watch,  to  as- 
sist, and  to  bless  us.  They  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  toils  and  atSictions  o\ 
bodily  existence — their  beauty  is  un- 
changing, their  power  is  pleasure,  their 
presence  is  the  highest  gilt  of  science. 
Th  y  are  always  near.  Even  while 
•we  Sjjeak  they  hear  us  now,  and  their 
exquisite  voices  are  prevented  from 
reaching  us  only  by  the  dullness  of  our 
own    composition." 

These  iiints  and  disclosures  were  not 
given  at  the  same  time,  nor  without  the 
aid  of  such  pageantry  as  his  situation 
afforded.  He  shewed  them  at  a  certain 
hour,  after  much  awful  preparation,  the 
concave  mirrors  in  a  globe  of  glass  by 
which  the  fire  of  the  sun  could  be  con- 
centrated, and  a  powder  obtained  capa- 
ble of  the  most  marvellous  effects.  An- 
other glass,  filled  with  water,  earth,  and 
air,  was  placed  mysteriously  on  a  kind 
of  altar  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  and  these 
three eleinent-i,  he  said,  would  soon  be 
separated  and  reduced  by  his  art  to 
a  medicine  sufiicient  to  prevent  all  want 
of  lood  and  drink.  If  the  natives  could 
have  paused  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
ignorance,  fiefore  they  credited  his  as- 
sertions, his  ea^le  eye,  the  authority  of 
his  noble  brow,  and  the  powerful  music 
o^  bis  voice,  would  have  enforced  belief; 
and  the  charm  of  a  romance  so  new 
and  rich  wanted  little  more  than  its  own 
influence. 

The  evening  of  that  day  had  more 
than  the  iiiiial  f-oitness  of  a  southern 
clime.  But  the  natives  of  On. orca  did 
not  retire  as  usual  to  sleep  after  their 
contented  labours.  Many  remained 
couched  under  the  Iragranl  trees,  watch- 
ing the  stars  as  they  came  forth  in  their 
beauty,  and  iisleiiin^  to  the  murmur  of 
waters  in  which  they  already  imagined 
whispering  voices.  The  next  day  did 
not  restore  the  quiet  regularity  of  their 
routine.  They  met  in  groupes,  to  talk, 
to  wonder,  and  to  regrei  that  these  in- 
visible creatures  of  light  and  lovebne.ss 
were  not  made  kaowo  to  them.     They 


surrounded  Delombre's  dwelling,  and 
demanded  Ins  assisiance.  He  told 
them  their  obedience  must  be  strict  and 
their  patience  determined.  They  an- 
swered liy  shouts  of  joy,  and  by  bear- 
ing him  III  triuiiiph  on  a  litter  of  palm- 
branches  to  the  chief-place  or  centre  of 
their  city  installing  him  as  their  priest 
and  king.  The  deposed  patriarch  re- 
tired gloomily  with  a  sullen  gesture. 
His  broad  firm  neck  ad  the  tiger-pro- 
file of  his  iron -countenance  gave  no  in- 
dication of  tiie  yielding  temper  mani- 
fested by  hii  companions.  Deloinbre 
graciously  dismissed  his  new  subjects, 
and  closing  all  the  entrances  ol  his  sanc- 
tuary, began  his  preparations.  But  an 
eye  not  wholly  ungilted  with  the  cralt 
of  cabalism  was  upon    him. 

Within  one  month  he  had  promised 
to  |)rovidethat  mercurial  elixir  by  which 
the  spirits  of  other  elements  would  be 
rendered  visible.  'He  believed  himself 
very  well  able  to  delude  their  expecta- 
tions by  the  magic  of  chemical  flames 
and  vapours,  and  by  (urther  promises 
couched  in  such  mysterious  jargon  as 
would  feed  their  appetite  lor  wonders. 
Indistinct  hopes  of  novelty  and  change 
were,  as  he  \Aell  knew,  the  moving 
springs  by  which  men  govern  others; 
and  he  smiled  as  ne  pianned  the  revo- 
lution he  expected  to  complete  in  this 
little  empire.  The  Gentoo  slave  who 
had  accompanied  Delombre  in  his  voy- 
age from  the  Indies,  had  been  one  of  the 
first  su Injects  oi  his  experimental  cabal- 
ism. He  had  found  this  man  in  the 
diamond  mine  of  Suitan  Saib,  and  ob- 
tained him  as  a  gift  from  his  owner. 
The  [profound  ignorance  in  which  Azim 
had  lived  till  his  nineteenth  year,  the 
meekness  of  his  temperament,  the  idol- 
atrous gratitude  he  shewed  for  his  re- 
demption, made  liiin  ready  to  receive, 
as  Delonibre  believed,  whatever  creed 
he  offered.  He  was  iherelore,  in  some 
measure,  a  being  of  Ids  own  creation. 
During  the  voyage  ihattoUowed  Azim's 
removal  from  the  darkness  of  the  nine, 
he  could  learn  but  little  earth. y  things, 
and  his  master's  powertul  geuius  ensla- 
ved him  again.  Deionibre  hoped  and 
studied  to  pieserve  this  uncultivated 
Gentoo  in  utter  ignorance  ot  all  pure  re- 
ligion and  all   law,  and  to    muke  him 
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what  he  chose  to  call  a  man  of  nature,  glinnmerinp  of  the  sl<y  seen  through  a 
It  was  tiecessary.  however,  to  retain  his  fissure  in  the  loose  stone  that  guarded 
services:  and  these  he  thmijiht  himself  iis  entrance,  and  by  a  hnrning  pine- 
able  to  command  hy  the  lor(  e  ofgrati-  branch  within.  The  Patriarch  ventur- 
tude,  and  the  awe  of  his  mysterious  ac-  ed  near  enough  to  look  m,  and  saw  De- 
tions  imposed.  For  Azim  knew  that  lombre  sitting  on  a  mat  at  the  leet  of 
Deiombre  had  broiight  a  box  of  dia-  what  mi^ht  well  seem  an  ethereal  spirit, 
iriouds  trum  the  wreck,  and  had  saved  There  was  a  transparent  and  bloodless 
other  treasures.  He  also  knew  that  fairness  in  the  face,  a  shadowy  uncer- 
his  master  visited  a  secret  place  in  the  tainty  in  the  outline  of  the  figure,  and  a 
island  unknown  to  its  natives,  and  there  fixture  in  the  large  blue  eye  that  seemed 
held  conferences  with  a  creature  whose  of  no  earthly  mould.  And  Deiombre's 
like  he  had  never  seen.  He  had  been  attitude  and  movements  were  those  of  a 
told  that  this  creature,  invisible  to  all  supplicant  eagerly  and  devoutly  bend- 
others,  was  the  Spirit  of  fire  that  obey-  ing  betore  an  idol. — "  It  is  too  late  !" 
ed  Deiombre,  and  preserved  him  from  answered  a  voice  whose  very  sound 
every  evil  chance.  So  much  liis  master  was  suited  to  the  ^pi^it  of  beauty — 
had  chosen  to  assert,  for  he  knew  the  "  Your  success,  D'dombre,  will  be  your 
power  of  mystery  over  the  ignorant.and  bane.  Why  were  you  not  content  with 
he  lelt,  though  he  did  not  confess  to  their  amity  and  hospitable  shelter?  You 
himself,  that  a  servant  bound  by  no  have  been  ungratel'ul,  and  your  craft 
moral  law,  must  be  bound  by  fear.  He  will  teach  them  cruelty." 
was  right 'in  his  feahngs — wrong  in  his  "  How  have  I  deceived  them  ?"  said 
expedient.  Fearhad  not  power  enough  the  Frencliman,  starting  up — "The 
to  suppress  the  growth  of  envy  iiiAEim's  cabalistic  fool  who  brought  this  colony 
mind.  H^  knew  the  diamonds  were  here  spoke  in  parables,  but  he  felt  truths, 
precious,  and  his  master's  caution  had  He  felt  as  I  feel,  that  every  man  has  in 
not  sufficed  to  prevent  him  from  discov-  him  a  fiery  nature,  if  a  kindred  spark 
ering  the  place  of  their  concealment,  ran  be  found  to  rouse  it,  though  it  may 
nor  his  frequent  interviews  with  that  be  encumbered  with  cold  and  earthy 
narneless  spirit,  which,  like  the  Pens  of  dross.  And  though  I  could  not  raise  a 
his  own  clime,  might,  as  he  supposed,  spirit  as  Lilly  *  and  Booker  did,  aye 
be  gracious  to  the  love  of  a  true  Gentoo.  and  their  own  sorcerer  Dee,  I  could 
This  thought  dwelt  on  his  tnind  in  soli-  have  shewn  these  irlanders  a  rarer  appa- 
tude  and  silence  till  the  night  when  De-  rition  than  they  ever  dreamed  of,  it  you 
loinbre's  eloquence  gained  him  the  Pa-  would  have  been  induced  to  aid  me. 
triarch's  place.  Kis  sullen  and  melan-  They  believe  only  Azim  and  myself 
choly  eye  caught  the  deposed  Patriarch's  escaped  from  the  wreck — they  cannot 
as  he  retired  in  anger,  and  they  met  in  know  you  to  be  an  Englishwoman  and 
the  thick  woods  near  the  shore.  Azim  my  fellow-passenger.  Only  represent 
shewed  him  the  secret  cavity  in  a  rock  for  a  few  moments  the  friendly  spirit  of 
near  a  well  of  brilliant  water,  overhung  fire,  as  for  your  sake  I  provoked  a  worse 
by   the    broad  leaves  of  the  bread-fruit  element." 

tree.  The  moon  whose  last  quarter  "  I  could  not  assist  you,"  replied  the 
was  to  mark  the  period  fixed  for  fulfil-  melodious  voice,  "  to  act  imposture  ai- 
ling Deiombre's  promises,  was  now  wa-  ways  with  success.  You  have  already 
ning  last  :  hut  her  light  in  a  sky  thick  disturbed  the  qmet  ol  these  harmless 
set  with  stars  sufficed  to  shew  his  ene-  natives  by  a  (able,  and  the  wiloness  of 
miestheirway  into  his  sanctuary.  It  unrtasonable  hopes  will  end  in  revenge, 
was  a  recess,  or  chamber  scooped  in  the  — You  saved  me  from  the  sea  where  I 
saud-rock,  illuminated  only  by  a  silver  was  perishing — you  have  fed  and  shel- 


•  William  Lilly  was  astrologer  to  the  English  parliament  in  1648.  The  exorcist  Kelly  is  said  to  have 
conjured  up  dead  men  at  Ha'ifax  and  Lancaster,  ai.d  in  presence  of  Alasco,  King  of  Poland  ;  and  his  sut'- 
cessor,  Dr.  Dee,  amused  King  James  I.  in  the  same  way. 
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tered  me  in  this  strange  land — save  me 
for  a  hetter  purpose  than  mockery  and 
profanaiioD." 

•'  Should  I  liave  darted,"  interrupted 
Deiomhre,  advancmp  still  nearer,  "  to 
have  niooked  these  islanders  by  shewing 
them  a  prize  I  never  meant  to  part  with  ? 
Or  lis  proFaoatUio  to  shew  it  as  if  it  was 
indeed  something  ol  divinity  beyond 
their  reach  1 — No,  Aglae  ;  it  does  not 
need  thft  solar  powder  of  the  cabalisis, 
nor  their  do^e*  ol  water,  earth,  oi  air, 
to  exalt  the  fiie  within  us,  or  to  make 
the  baser  elements  prevail  over  it. 
Tiiey  said  truly  that  light  was  the  son! 
of  all  things  ;  (or  when  the  Creator  sent 
light,  he  sent  Beauty  into  the  world,  and 
I  act  under  its  influence." 

'*  Delombre  !"  said  the  voice,  in  a 
shriller  tone,  "  Thou  hast  spoken  a  word 
that  asiures  me  1  am  sate — Thou  hast 
named  thy  Creator,  who  has  forme<i 
nothing  without  some  touch  of  good, 
therefore  I  will  not  fear  though  there  is 
now  no  light  except  his  presence." — 
At  that  instant  the  stone  barrier  of  the 
cavt-  was  forced  back,  and  the  Patriarch 
entered.  Delombre  felt  all  his  peril, 
and  the  depth  of  his  errors.  He  utter- 
ed a  desjierate  oath  of  vengeance  on  his 
betrayer,  and  strove  to  seize  the  Patri- 
arch's throat.  "Save  that  woman  and 
yourself,"  said  the  islander,  calmly  ; 
"your  slave  has  sold  your  life.  I  learn- 
ed once  to  be  a  Christian,  and  have  not 
forjiotten  what  1  learnt." — Delombre 
fixed  a  ghastly  and  suspicious  glance 
tjpoii  him.  The  islander  only  replied, 
"  (jod  sees  us  !"  and  put  his  axe  into 
the  Frenchman's  hand.  In  another  in- 
stant the  cave  wasfilled  with  armed  men 
guided  by  Azim.  The  unclouded 
moon  sht-wed  him  their  weapons,  but 
the  sanie  moon  stiewed  them  the  beau- 
tilnl  shadow  ofa  wo'uan  standing  as  if 
boverin^i  on  a  raised  point  of  the  rocks. 
Wtiile  Delombre  clove  his  treacherous 
slave's  luad  with  one  stroke  of  his  axe, 
the  Patriarch  tiampled  on  the  burning 
pine-branch,  hoping  to  prevent  the  aim 


of  the  assassins.  He  was  too  late. 
All  arrow  whistled  through  the  cavern, 
followed  bv  a  yell  echoed  on  every 
side.  All  the  islanders  were  assembled 
in  the  madness  of  excited  rage,  threat- 
ening, scoffing,  and  demanding  his 
promised  art.  Aglae  seized  the  half- 
extinguished  pine-branch,  and  threw  it 
among  the  heap  ol  dry  leaves  and  flow- 
ers collected  for  her  couch.  The  pile 
sent  up  a  column  of  tire,  above  which 
she  appeared  standing  like  the  Sj.irit  of 
the  element.  Her  outspread  arms  and 
pale  countenance,  gleaming  ii.  their 
deathly  whiteness  through  its  crimson 
volumes,  struck  the  slaves  ot  an  unholy 
superstition  with  awe.  They  fled,  ut- 
tering dismal  shrieks,  and  a  pause  ot  si- 
lence and  darkness  followed.  Aglae 
descended  to  her  lover's  side.  "  Their 
boat  is  moored  in  tlie  creek,  Delombre, 
and  they  are  far  otT ! — Seize  it,  and 
escape  while  they  still  fear  the  fire-spirit 
— The  continent  is  not  iar  distant,  and 
we  can  but  die." — She  gave  into  his 
hands  the  chest  of  diamonds  and  a  bas- 
ket of  the  bread-fruit,  but  the  Patriarch 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  ran  to  the 
creek,  where  his  boat  lay  provisioned 
for  a  fishing  voyage.  He  had  scarcely 
pushed  from  the  shore  before  the  shouts 
and  clang  of  the  armed  islanders  was 
heard  behind  thim.  Well-managed 
oars  and  a  rapid  current  carried  them 
soon  beyond  reach,  but  the  flash  of  fire- 
brands and  the  whizzing  of  arrows 
showed  the  fierce  spirit  of  their  enemies. 
"  Such  are  men,  then,"  said  Delombre, 
"without  a  God  !" — He  looked  towards 
Aglae,  but  her  frozen  eye  made  him  no 
answer.  He  raised  her  head — her  Ion? 
hair  was  stif^'and  matted,  and  lifting  it 
from  her  throat  he  saw  the  broken  point 
of  an  arrow  fixed  in  it.  "  They  were 
not  deceived,"  she  said,  smiling  in  her 
last  agony — 1  have  an  immortal  spirit  I" 
— '•  I  believe  it  nou\'''  he  answered, — 
and  its  creator  must  be  a  Divinity." 

V. 
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TOUR    IX    THE    NETHERLANDS. 


^  The  Hague,  Sept.  8, 

TJUT  it  is  time  to  begin  a  description 
"^"^  of  Rotterdam.  In  point  of 
cleanliness,  it  is  about  equal  to  an  Eng- 
lish town  5  the  wuidovvs  are  cleaner, 
but  that  is  from  want  of  smoke.  The 
wonderful  accoiints  we  read  of  exces- 
sive cleanliness  ;  of  its  being  forbidden 
to  spit  in  the  streets,  &c.  applies  only 
to  the  village  of  Brock,  and  a  few 
other  place  in  a  narrow  district  north 
of  A'listerdam,  called  North  Hoband! 
Ti>e  streets  there  are  mere  tool  paths, 
no  carriages  being  used  except  on  the 
water. — 

Sunday,  Sept.  6, — At  10,  went  to 
the  great  Cliurch  of  St.  Liwronce, 
once  the  Cathedral.  It  is  an  old  go- 
thic  building  of  brick.  Tiie  congre- 
gation filled  the  centre,  the  nave,  and 
side  ailes  ;  I  suppose  2000  were  pre- 
sent ;  the  men  wore  their  hats  in  ser- 
mon, though  not  in  pr<iyer.  How  dif- 
ferent a  scene  from  what  was  going 
on  at  Antwerp  Cathedral,  only  60 
miles  off.  These  people  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  show  their  haired  of  popery 
by  going  into  a  perverse  extreme,  and 
whilst  the  papist  is  prostrate  before  a 
wafer,  the  protestant  is  actually  relus- 
ing  that  mark  of  respect  to  the  House 
of  God,  which  he  would  pay  to  that 
of  a  fellow  ceature.  There  are  only 
four  Churches  ;  these  belo.ig  to  the  re- 
for:ned  Calvuiistic  Reliijion  or  Estab- 
lishment, Several  places  of  worship 
belong  to  the  Separatists.  The  princi- 
pal of  these  are  the  Arminians,  called 
here  Remonstrants,  because  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century  they  were 
persecuted,  and  on  a  remonstrance  to 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  their  tenets  were 
ordered  to  be  banished  from  Rotter- 
dam. The  majority  at  that  time  in 
Rotterdam  were  Arminians  ;  they  were 
expelled  by  military  force,  and  far  ten 
years  the  prohibition  of  arininianism 
continued.  The  Remonstrants  have 
now  two  meeting-houses  ;  the  Roman 
Catholics  five  ;  the  Jews  have  a  large 
Synagogue ;  there  are  three  E'igiish 
places  of  worship,  the   Church  already 


mentioned,  a  Presbyterian  Arminian 
Chapel,  and  a  Scotch  one. 

From  St.  Lawrence  1  went  to  the 
Presbyterian  Mfeting-house  ;  the 
preacher  was  discoursing  on  13fi4  of 
1st  Corinthians,  explaining  tin-  nature 
of  C'.irisiian  charity  ;  he  was  dry  and 
.'.(.•aicely  orthodox,  but  he  said  nothing 
from  which  his  sentiments  on  main 
points  could  be  very  clearly  collected. 
Tiie  English  Chnrch-beil  was  ringing 
for  service  to  begin  at  II,  and  1  left 
him.  The  E.iglish  Ciiurch  went 
much  out  of  repair  during  the  retolu- 
tionary  period,  but  is  now  neat  wilhin- 
side  ;  there  is  a  handsome  organ  with  a 
positive. 

On  leaving  Church,  I  crossed  one 
ot  the  canals  in  a  ferry-boat,  in  com- 
pany with  at  least  twenty  English  gen- 
litniei),  and  ladu-s  ;  the  fare  was  about 
2-3rdsot  a  farthing,  but  the  thorough- 
fare is  so  great,  that  a  ferry -man  may 
earn  5s.  in  an  hour.  The  value  of  a 
stiver  is  about  a  penny  ;  there  are  cop- 
per coins  worth  about  l-16ih  of  a  sli- 
ver ;  silver  coins,  like  bad  sixpences, 
worth  two  stivers  ;  silver  coins  worth 
5i  stivers,  others  worth  11,  and  others 
worth  a  Horin  or  guilder,  rather  more 
that)  two  francs.  The  Sunday  was 
strictly  observed,  all  the  shops  were 
shut,  and  no  windmills   were  going. 

At  two  o'clock  1  went  to  the  Scotch 
Chapel  ;  it  was  thinly  attended,  not 
more  than  100  ui  congregation,  though 
the  place  would  hold  500  ;  about  100 
spitting  pots  were  placed  in  an  anti- 
room  tor  the  men  ;  smoking  in  chapel 
is  DOi  unusual,  but  spitting  is  indispen- 
saiile.  There  are  distinct  seats  for  Cap- 
tains, Mates,  and  Sailors,  all  billeted. 
When  1  entered'  the  Chapel,  the  hrst 
hyiim  had  been  >ung,  and  the  preacher 
was  in  the  prayer  before  sermon.  His 
matter  was  superior  to  his  manner  :  he 
had  a  broad  Scotch  dialect  ;  his  sub- 
ject was,  the  Angel  presenting  a  censer 
of  incense  with  the  prayers  of  all  Saints 
before  the  altar.  (Itev.  c.  viii.  v.  2.) 
From  this  text  at  Antwerp  a  priest 
would  have  contrived  to  shew  the  pro- 
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priety  of  employing  saints  and  angels 
as  the  mfdium  of  our  intercessions, 
but  the  honest  Scotchman  managed  it 
very  differently,  Alter  sermon  the 
precentor  or  clerk  gave  out  from  the 
Scotch  paraphrase,  "  Behold  the  glo- 
ries of  the  Lanr.b,"  to  Irish  tune,  and 
after  prayer  another  hymn  to  Easter 
hymn  tune.  The  women  siog  agreea- 
bly. There  are  large  quarto  bibles  in 
every  pew,  and  the  people  turn  to  the 
texts  quoted  in  sermon,  just  as  in  Scot- 
land. 

After  he  had  finished,  I  went  to  St. 
Lawrence's  ;  the  Church  was  full  in 
the  morning.  There  were  chairs  in 
the  centre  of  the  nave,  and  pews  on  the 
sides  ;  about  30  children  were  baptis- 
ed.— After  prayer,  there  was  singing 
with  the  organ  to  a  fine  old  disimal  mi- 
nor-key psalm  tune;  the  organ  in  this 
Church  is  a  mere  skeleton.  About  28 
years  ago  they  began  to  build  an  enor- 
mous organ,  to  rival  that  at  Haarlem. 
The  Revolution  interrupted  its  pro- 
gress ;  only  the  positive  or  choir  organ 
is  finished,  but  this  is  quite  loud  enough, 
and  is  sweet  and  agreeable.  The  case 
of  the  great  organ,  if  filled  with  pipes, 
as  originally  intended,  «ould  pour  out 
such  a  volume  of  sound,  as  would 
threaten  to  bring  down  the  Church 
and  part  of  the  town.  On  the  whole, 
the  Englisli  services,  and  the  English 
manners  of  the  place,  made  me  feel 
at  home,  notwithstanding  200  miles  of 


sea  intervene  between  Rotterdam  and 
Yorkshire.  The  men  and  women  are 
not  in  general  what  we  should  call 
Dutch  built  ;  there  is  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  thin  and  slim  young  persona 
as  in  England.  The  women  aie  gene- 
rally little  and  thin,  but  now  and  iheo 
we  meet  with  Dutch  women  of  a  clum- 
sy unshapely  genuine  Dutch  form,  such 
as  is  never  seen  in  England.  This 
clumsiness  ohen  appears  in  young  wo- 
men, and  e»en  in  children  ;  whether  it 
is  wearing  out  by  intermixture  in  mar- 
riages with  the  English,  French,  and 
Germans,  or  from  whatever  cause,  I 
do  not  think  the  number  of  clumsies 
is  more  than  a  twentieth  of  the  whole. 
The  women  frequently  adorn  their 
heads  with  caps  of  gold  under  their 
ordinary  caps,  and  to  the  gold  plates, 
large  pendant  ornaments  are  fixed. 
But  these  are  not  worn  by  the  higher 
classes,  who  copy  the  English  and 
French  mode  of  dressin":.  English  is 
as  much  spoken  here  as  French  ;  the 
waiters  at  the  Inns  speak  English  besr. 
of  the  two,  and  there  are  English 
boarding-schools  in  the  town.  The 
learning  our  language  forms  an  ordina- 
ry part  of  education.  Our  Inn  is  a 
very  good  one,  and  the  cooking  ap- 
proaches aearly  to  the  English  ;  the 
meat  is  better  fed  and  flavoured  than 
in  France,  and  is  cooked  naturally  and 
without  the  previous  extraction  of  its 
juices. —  Gent.  June  1821. 


SKKTCIIliS    or    ENGLISH    HIGH    LIFE. 

EXTRACTED  FROM  "  JONATHAN  KENTUCKY'S  JOURNAL." 


London,  April  27th. 

nnriE  more  I  see  of  the  Erij/lish,  the 
more  I  feel  the  justice  ot  Voltaire's 
remark,  who  compared  them  to  a  ho:;s- 
head  of  their  own  beer  ; — the  top 
froth,  the  bottom  dregs,  the  middle  ex- 
cellent. It  has  been  observed  by  phi- 
losophers, that  virtue  is  always  seated 
in  the  mean  between  two  extreines  ;  so, 
in  another  sense,  the  little  virtue  in  the 
world  may  be  said  to  reside  an>ougst 
the  middle  class  of  mankind,  which 
may  tairly  be  called  the  temperate  zone 
of  society  ;    the  inhabitants   of  which 


being  equally  removed  from  the  ex- 
tremes ot  wealth  and  want,  are  neither 
allured  by  ambition  nor  driven  by  pov- 
erty to  deviate  irom  the  straight  read 
of  integrity.  The  national  character  is 
much  what  one  might  expect  from  the 
national  nic-name  ;  and  the  nick-name 
ol  Jo'ii)  Bull  has,  perhaps,  not  been 
without  Us  use  in  fixing  the  national 
character.  I  have,  indeed,  for  some 
time  been  haU  converted  to  lh<*  hypo- 
thesis ol  Walter  Shandy,  who  asserted, 
"  that  there  was  a  strange  kind  of  ma- 
gic bias  impressed  upon   our  characters 
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and  conduct, by  the  choice  and  imposi- 
tion of  names.  The  instance  of  Ctiristo- 
pher  Columbus  first  staggered  me:  the 
one  clearly  indicating  that  he  was  to  car- 
ry the  Christian  rehgion  to  the  New 
World  ;  the  other  having  a  no  less 
clear  reference  to  the  dove  which  was 
sent  out  iVotn  the  ark,  and  brought 
back  the  first  intelligence  of  a  world 
that  bad  been  hidden  by  the  waters. 
Again,  if  we  were  to  enquire  what 
made  Mungo  Park,  from  his  earliest 
years,  cherish  with  so  much  eagerness 
the  design  of  exploring  the  wiids  of 
Airica  ;  Mr.  Shaody  would  answer — 
his  godfathers  and  godmothers :  and 
this  explanation  of  the  matter  is,  at 
least,  as  intelligible  as  the  craniological 
system  of  Gall  and  Spiirzheim,  who 
would  affect  to  trace  all  our  inward 
propensities  to  certain  outward  pro- 
tuberances, and  draw  out  'he  chart 
«f  our  lives  from  inspecting  the 
maps  of  our  skulls.  Nay,  there  would 
even  seem  to  be  a  secret  meaning  in  the 
very  letters  of  a  name,  which  only  re- 
quire to  be  decompounded  and  newly 
arranged,  to  reveal  the  life  and  charac- 
ter to  the  wearer.  Let  those  who  may 
be  disposed  to  laugh  at  this  theory  as 
fanciful,  remember,  that  they  might  in 
this  manner  have  read  the  history  of 
the  battle  of  the  Nile  at  the  chris- 
tening of  Horatio  Nelson, — Honor 
est  a  Nilo. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to 
John  Bull.  Let  tfie  English,  if  they 
are  wise,  cherish  this  nick-name,  which, 
as  I  have  belore  observed,  has  more  in- 
fluence than  is  commonly  supposed  up- 
on the  national  morals  and  character,  by 
unconsciously  disposing  every  individ- 
ual to  illustrate,  in  his  own  person,  the 
plain  downright  sincerity  of  manner, 
the  straight-forward  integrity  of  prin- 
ciple, and  the  hearty  warmth  of  hospi- 
tality which  have  always  been  attributed 
to  that  ideal  character. 

May  1st.  I  had  looked  forward 
with  some  curiosity  to  a  May-day 
in  England,  of  which  we  read  so  much 
iu  books  of  poetry  and  romance.  But 
alas  1  the  age  of  poetry  and  romance 
is,  like  the  age  of  chivalry,  extinct. 
The  Queen  of  the  May  is  no  longer  to 
be  seen  in  the  pride    and  pomp  of  her 


ancient  state  ;  unless,  indeed,  she  be 
sought  in  my  countryman  Mr.  Leslie's 
charmmg  picture  ; — which  the  artist 
may  study  for  its  composition,  the  an- 
tiquary for  its  histori'-al  research,  and 
the  general  observer  for  its  sentiment 
and  expression.  The  festivities  of 
May-day  now  present  little  more  than 
a  tawdry  crew  of  dancing  chimney- 
sweepers, to  whom  the  task  of  doing 
suitable  honour  to  the  fair  divinity  of 
the  month  seems,  in  these  degenerate 
days,  to  be  exclusively  consigned.  It 
is  impossible  to  giudge  these  poor  mis- 
eraole  victims  of  an  ill-ordered  system, 
the  ^leam  of  gladness  which  the  anni- 
versary of  this  festival  imparts  to  them  ; 
but  sullying  out  of  my  chamber  with 
my  imagination  full  of 

Zeptiyrand  Aurora  playing. 
As  he  met  her  once  a  Mayings  ;— 

I  own  I  was  something  disconcerted 
by  these  sooty  personifications  of  the 
creatures  of  my  fancy,  who  reminded 
me  rather  of  G.  S  Iwin's  witticism  : — 
"I  have  often  heard,"  said  he,  "of 
the  majesty  of  the  people,  but  I  never 
till  now  ^aw  any  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood." 

Alay  15.  It  is  a  common  reprSach 
against  America  to  say  that  she  is  a 
new  country,  and,  therefore,  without 
any  of  ihuse  retrospective  associations 
wfiich  exercise  so  powerful  an  influence 
over  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World. 
But  how  tar  is  this  from  the  truth  !  An 
American  approaches  the  shores  of 
Eagland  with  all  that  veneration  which 
is  due  to  the  country  from  which  he 
has  derived  every  thing  that  distinguish- 
es him  from  the  naked  savage  of  the 
desert  ; — his  religion,  his  philosophy, 
his  laws,  his  literature,  and  his  lan- 
guage :— 

Salve  niaf;;na  Parens  frugum,  Saturnia  tellus, 
Matjna  virura,  tibi  res  antiqiiae  laudis  et  artis 
Ingredior  sanctos  ausus. 

We  experience,  indeed,  a  more  vivid 
pleasure  than  the  English  theinselves, 
from  visiting  those  scenes  which  are 
consecrated  to  l>oth  alike,  by  the  mein- 
ory  of  the  departed  great  and  good  that 
are  associated  with  them.  For  instance  ; 
there  is  something  in  the  daiiy  tamiliar- 
ity  of  a   Londoner  with   Westminster 
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Abbey,   which    must  necessarily  blunt    The  Speaker    takes    the  chair  at    four 
the  edge  of  his  enthusiasm,  and  prevent    o'clock,  but    public   business    does  not 

begin  till  six.  One  of  my  neighliours 
seemed  desirous  of  whiiing  away  the 
interval  with  a  book  ;  but  this  recrea- 
tion was  immediately  interdicted  by 
the  guardians  of  the  gallery,  as  disre- 
spectful to  the  House.  For  my  own 
part  I  was  sufficiently  amused  with  the 
novelty  of  the  scene.  The  members, 
I  observed,  only  wore  their  hats  as  long 
as  they  retained  their  seats ;  and  even 
in  getting  up  to  change  their  places, 
which  iheyare  perpetually  doing,  they 
make  an    obeisance   as   thev    cross  the 


his  ever  feeling  the  same  glow  of  excite- 
ment, which  the  sight  of  this  venerable 
relict  of  our  common  ancestors  awak- 
ens in  the  bosom  ol  an  American  visi- 
tor, who  gazes  at  it 

"  Till  the  place 
Becomes  religion,  and  the  heart  iiins  o'er 
AV'iili  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old  !  — 
The  (lead  but  sceptred  sovereigns  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns  .'" 

It  was  under  the    influence    of  sim- 
ilar feelings  that   1  entered  for  the   first 


time  into  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  floor  of  the  House,  to  the  Speaker's 
Commons.  There  is  certainly  nothing  chair  ;  which,  raised  as  it  is  some 
here  in  the    ^'' archileclure,"  outside  or    steps  from  the  ground,  and  surmounted 


inside,  to  excite  admiration  ;  for  it  is  a 
small  inconvenient  room,  very  inade- 
quate to  the  accommodation  of  its  mem- 
bers, since  the  accession  to  their  num- 
bers from  the  union  with  Ireland.  Still 
less  is  the  appearance  of  the  members 
themselves  calculated  to  inspire  res- 
pect ;  for  with  the  exception  of  the 
Speaker,  who  is  handsomely  arrayed 
in  a  black  gown  and  long  wig,  and 
three  attendant  clerks  who  are  also  be- 
gowned  and  bewi;:ged,  the  house  ex- 
hibits nothing  more  than  some  ranges 
of  green  benches,  sfiaringly  occupied, 
with  a  few  straggling  members,  loung- 
ing about  in  the  most  unceremonious 
postures,  some  with  coloured  cravats, 
others  with  dirty  boots,  and  almost  all 
(as  if  it  were  a  Jewish  synagogue) 
with  their  hats  on.  And  yet,  in  spile 
of  all  this,  there  was  something  in  the 
place  that  was  overpowering.  The 
"  bauble'^  on  the  table  conjured  up 
the  figures  of  Cromwell  and  Vane  ; 
and  the  mind  glanced  back  in  a  mo- 
ment to  the  days  of  Hampden  and 
Pym,  and  Sidney  and  Russel  ;  and  I 
could  not  help  giving  way  to  a  growino- 
sentiment  of  self-importance  at  feeling 
myself  within  the  same  Halls  that  had 
so  recently  echoed  to  the  glorious  elo- 
quence of  Pitt,  and  Fox,  and  Burke, 
and  Sheridan.  A  printer  was  called 
to  the  bar  to  be  examined  ;  and  my 
imagination  immediately  drew  a  picture 
of  our  own  Franklin  in  the 


same  place, 
defending  the  rights  of  mankind,  while 
he  advocated  the  cause   of   America.,    jjonytaes  three  tiiriea  over. 

3L         ATHENEUM  VOU  9. 


with  the  king's  arms,  might  almost 
pass  for  a  throne.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening  a  message  was  brought 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  by  two  state- 
ly personages,  whose  heads  were  en- 
veloped in  the  flowing  honours  which, 
in  this  country,  always  denote  the  high- 
er orders  of  legal  dignity.  The  whole 
parade  of  their  reception,  with  the 
measured  prostrations  of  person  that 
marked  each  step  of  their  advance  and 
retreat,  presented  a  ludicrous  picture  of 
extravagant  ceremonial.  And  yet  the 
English  are  remarkable  for  their  quick 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  ;  and  their  tra- 
vellers delight  to  laugh  and  jeer  at  what 
they  call  the  "  mummery"  of  other 
countries.  Let  me  tell  them  that  their 
masters  in  chancery  bearing  a  message 
from  the  Lords,  are  much  more  like 
Noodle  and  Doodle  than  any  thing 
that  can  be  found  within  the  Pope's 
chapel.  I  was  disappointed  in  the 
oratory  of  the  House  ;  but  I  am  aware 
how  difficult  it  is  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment from  a  single  experiment.  The 
prevailing  fault  seemed  to  ine  to  be  of 
the  same  kind  with  that  which  is  im- 
puted in  Scripture  to  the  prayers  of 
the  heathen — "  who  think  they  shall 
be  heard  for  their  much  speaking." 
There  was  one  speaker  in  particular, 
"  which  was  a  lawyer,"  who  dealt  un- 
mercifully in  that  figure  of  rhetoric 
which  has  been  called  triptologij ; 
which  consists  in  a  continual  repetition 
of  the   same  thing   under  diSeient  sy- 
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*  *  *  *     Ou    Easter   Monday,    a 
party   of  holiday   frieods   called  to  in- 
vite me  to  join  them  in  a  water  expedi- 
tion down    to   Greenwich.     It    is    this 
part  ot  Its  scenery  that  gives  to  London 
so   great  a   superiority   over    Pans    in 
grandeur  and  magnificence.     The  ma- 
jestic   march    of    the    river,   the    soUd 
S|ilendour  of  the  bridges,  and  the  count- 
less forest  of  mast><  through  which    you 
wind  your  course,  overpower  the  mmd 
with  the  ideas  of  an    unhmited   extent 
of  vveakh    and    power.      An    E'tgHsh- 
man   who   wi-hes  to  impress  a  stranger 
with  an  admiration  of  London,  should 
take  him  in  a  hoat  from  Waterloo-bridge 
to  the  Custom-house  ;  the  great  room 
of  which  is  indeed  an  imposing  specta- 
g';\     The   weather  was  beautiful,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  propitious  to  the 
diversions   of    the    Park.       The  trees 
were  iu  their  freshest  green  ; — the  grass 
soft  and  dry ; — the  day,  in  short,  seem- 
ingly made  on  purpose  for  the  lasses  to 
roll  down  the    hill  with  all   due  observ- 
ances.    The  English,  however,  do  not 
appear,  to  advantage  in  a  holiday-scene. 
Those  who  were  not  drunk  were  dull  ; 
and    in    the  merriment   of  the    former 
there  was  too  much  coarseness  and  bru- 
tality.    The  French   are  the  people  to 
figure    at    a    fair  ; — and    a    fete    at  St. 
Cloud    exhibits   that    Ught-heeled    and 
light -hearted  nation   in    their  most  be- 
coming   point  of    view.        The    view 
from     Greenwich-hill   cannot   well    be 
surpassed.       It  reminds  me  of  the  de- 
scription in  the  Scripture  of  that  morin- 
tain  from  which  the  Devil"  shewed  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  in  a  moment 
of  time,"       Independently  of  the   pic- 
turesque beauty  of  the  scene,  the  mind 
ot  the  spectator  is  lost  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  all  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circum- 
stance belonging   to   the   great   ones  of 
the  earth,  that  is  here  spread  out  with 
so  much  prodigality  beneath  his  feet. 

"  Oh  thou  resort  and  mart  of  all  the  earth, 
Cheeker'd  with  all  complexions  of  mankind, 
And  spotted  with  all  crimes  ;  in  whom  I  see 
Much  that  I  love,  and  more  that  I  admire. 
And  all  that  I  abhor." 

Nothing  amused  me  more  at  the  fair 
than  to  see  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, with  another  of  the  cabinet 
ministers,  arm-ia-arm,  mingled  with  the 


crowd,  in  the  very  thick  of  the  fun.  I 
presume,  if  he  had  been  recognised  as 
the  "gentleman  who  laid  on  ali  the 
taxes,"  it  would  have  created  no  small 
alarm,  especially  among  the"  Utile  goes,^' 
lest  his  visit  should  turn  out  to  be  a  voy- 
age of  discovery  in  quest  of  ways  and 
means  for  his  next  budget.     *     * 

JIaij  30,  I  have  lately  seen  rather 
more  than  I  wish  of  what  is  called /?/<; 
in  London.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  heartless  state  ot  socie- 
ty, than  that  which  now  prevails  ia 
this  overgrown  metropolis  ;  consisting 
as  it  does,  for  the  most  part,  of  "  crowds 
without  company,  and  dissipation  with- 
out pleasure."  I  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  to  include  in  this  sweeping  cen- 
sure those  select  cheerful  companiona- 
ble meetings,  which  form  the  peculiar 
boast  of  London  hospitality.  01  all 
the  places  in  the  world, — commend  me 
to  a  dinner  in  London.  To  fted 
were  best,  perhaps,  at  a  Restaurateur's 
in  Paris,  but  there  is  no  nation  that 
understands  how  a  dinner  should 
be  given  like  the  English ; — where 
table-tactics  and  table-talk — conserves 
and  converse — wit  and  wine — and  all 
the  ha()pifyiMg  pleasures  ol  social  en- 
joyment, are  carried  to  their  highest 
point  of  gratification.  The  maxim  of 
Lord  Chesterfield  seems  still  in  lorce, 
who  said  that  such  a  parly  should  ne- 
ver be  less  than  the  number  ot  the 
Graces,  nor  more  than  that  of  the 
Muses  !  The  same  ideas  of  comfort, 
indeed,  seem  to  have  prevailed  at  a 
much  earlier  period  ;  and  a<'cordingly 
we  find  in  Humer,  that  eight  was  the 
number  of  those  illustrious  compeers, 
whom  A^amenmon  invited  to  eat  buil- 
beef  with  him  ; — to  wit,  Menelaus, 
Nestor,  Idomeneus,  Diomed,  the  two 
Ajaxes,  and  Ulysses. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression. 
What  can  be  more  intolerably  dull  and 
stupid  than  the  whole  system  of  even- 
ing parties  ?  A  crowd  of  people,  com- 
posed ot  a  motley  mixture  of  all  de- 
grees and  conditions,  is  collected  to- 
gether, and  squeezed  into  a  suite  of 
rooms,  utterly  insufficient  to  accommo- 
date above  one  half  of  them  ;  where 
they  stand  and  stare  at  one  another  for 
three  or  four  hours  3 — and  thus  be- 
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gins  and  ends  an  evening  party  !  As 
the  greater  part  of  the  assembly  are  not 
known  to  one  another,  no  interchange 
but  that  of  looks  takes  place  between 
them  ;  and  even  amongst  those  who 
are  mutually  acquainted,  in  such  a 
crowd,  chairs  and  conversation  are  al- 
most equally  out  of  the  question.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  sensation  of  sur- 
prise that  1  felt  in  accepting  the  first 
invitation  ot  this  kind.  For  how  was 
it  possible  that  a  card  inscribed  Mrs. 
*  *  *  *  at  home,  with  the  words  a  ve- 
ry small  p<Lvlij  carefully  inserted  in  the 
corner,  should  prepare  me  to  meet  an 
overflowing  multitude  of  three  hundred 
persons,  where  the  great  object  of  the 
lady  seemed  to  be  to  fill  her  house  ful- 
ler than  it  could  hold,  INly  friend, 
Mrs.  **  *  *,  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
first  room,  acknowledgmg  tre,  as  1 
passed,  with  a  bow  of  recognition, — 
and  this  was  all  I  saw  of  my  hostess. 
I  was  told  there  was  dancing  in  a  room 
to  which  I  would  willingly  have  forced 
my  passage,  in  order  to  avoid  hearing 
some  very  indifferent  singing  in  the 
room  where  I  was  immovably  planted 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  evening. 
Being  a  peilecl  stranger,  I  had  little  to 
say  to  any  body,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  much  surprised  that  nobody  had 
any  thing  to  say  to  me  ;  but  I  own  I 
was  somewhat  amazed  at  the  almost 
universal  silence  around  me.  Gregari- 
ous without  being  sociable,  no  one 
seemed  to  know  their  next  neighbour. 
Having  endured  this  standing  penance 
till  my  strength  and  patience  were  ex- 
hausted, 1  ventured  at  last  to  take  a 
French  leave  ; — which  1  found,  to  my 
cost,  that  I  might  have  done  at  an  earlier 
period,  without  an  y  violationof  etiquelie. 
For  as  I  was  searching  in  vain  tor  my 
hat  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  a  servant 
came  to  my  assistance,  a-^king,  "  What 
sort  of  a  hat  was  your's,  Sir  V  "  Quite 
a  new  one,"  replied  I.  "  Ah,  Sir, 
then,  you  had  belter  take  your  choice 
at  once  of  those  that  are  left,  for  all  the 
new  hats  have  been  gone,  at  least,  the^e 
two  hours,'" 

Breakfasting  the  next  morning  with 
my  triend  *  *  *,  who  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  besi  diners-out,  and  the  pleasantest 
party-man  m  town,  I  poured    out  the 


full  measure  of  my  spleen,  on  describing 
the  scene  of  the  preceding  night.  "Why, 
all  that,"  said  he,  "  may  be  very  true  ; 
and  yet,  when  once  entangled  in  the 
vortex  of  fashion,  you  would  find  it 
difficult  to  escape,  even  though  every 
day's  experience  should  tend  to  impress 
you  more  strongly  with  your  present 
conviction.  This,  I  confess,  has  beea 
my  own  case  for  some  time.  Almost 
in  spite  of  myself,  I  am  carried  round 
and  round  the  same  dull  circle  of  invi- 
tations. Let-in  every  where,aiid  cared- 
for  no  where,  I  feel  that  no  one  is  esti- 
mated accordifigto  his  real  merits,  but 
only  according  to  the  station  he  may 
occupy  in  the  calendar  ol  fashion.  It 
is  fashion  which  stamps  a  man's  valuti 
and  gives  him  currency, — and  to  be  the 
fashion  he  must  be  either  new  or  noto- 
rious. As  long  as  novelty  or  notoriety 
last,  he  will,  in  the  slang  phraseology 
of  the  day,  continue  to  be  a  lion  ;  and 
no  lady  will  think  her  party  complete 
without  him  ;  but  when  these  attractions 
are  worn  off,  he  must  give  place  to  the 
next  nine-day  wonder  of  the  town,  and 
be  content  to  sink  into  the  number  of 
those  whose  attendance  is  less  sought 
than  permitted,"     *      * 

Some  tune  after  this  conversation 
vvitb  «•  *  *^  I  received  a  card  of  invita- 
tion to  a  ball  and  supper  at  the  Argyle 
Uooms,  which  di-^played  a  splendid 
scene  of  luxury  and  maiinificeuce.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  do  homage  to  the 
blaze  of  British  beauty  that  shone  forth 
on  all  sides  ;  tho'  perhaps  I  saw  nothing 
that  might  not  be  surpassed  at  New 
York,  except  in  some  few  particulars 
where  the  superiority  was  rather  due  to 
the  milliner  and   the  dancing-master. 

We  espied  *  *  *  among  the  dancers, 
his  cravat  fashionably  starched,  his  waist 
tightly  skrewtr'd  :  in  short,  tlie  same 
Lothario  gallant  and  gay  as  ever.  He 
soon  joined  our  party,  "  So,"  said  he, 
"  I  find  in  spite  of  yuur  preaching  you 
cannot  keep  oulof  the  vortex,"  "Why,'* 
said  I,  "I  was  persuaded  to  ('ome^ 
thinking  that,  as  a  foreigner,  I  ought  to 
see  one  of  your  best  balls,  among  the 
rest  of  your  national  curiosities."  "How 
lightly  you  seem  to  think,"  said  he,  "  of 
the  honour  conferred  upon  you  by  the 
invitation.     It  is  well  you  are  not  to 
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settle  in  London,  for  yon  would  certain-  look  straif:;lit-rorward  ;  in    tlie  political 

]y  nevnr  get  on  in  the  worid.      Little  do  world  some    look  downwards  ;   but,  in 

yon  think  ol  the  pains  and  patience,  the  the  fashionable  world, «//  look  upwards. 

wnsKling;,  and    creeping,  and  crawling,  The  great  object  of  the  ostensible   hos- 

that  are  often  used,  and  used  in  vain,  to     tess   of    the    evening,   Mrs, ,  has 

gain  admission  into  the  number  of  that  been  to  rise  a  step  in  the  scale  of  society  ; 
self-constituted  set  who  take  the  lead  and  to  get  within  the  range  of  that  ir.a- 
and  give  the  tone  to  London  society,  gic  circle  from  which  she  has  hitherto 
I  realiy  doubt  whether  it  would  not  been  excluded.  'J'o  accomplish  her 
require  less  interest  to  make  you  a  mem-  purpose,  she  has  given  this  splendid 
ber  ol  parliament  than  a  member  of  Al-  gala,  but  she  was  obliged  to  delegate 
mack's.  It  IS  not  easy  even  to  get  a  ticket  the  office  of  issuing  invitations  to  lour 
to  the  French  play  and  ball,  which  is  lady  patronesses,  who  condescendingly 
held  weekly  at  these  rooms,  though  this  undertook  to  procure  the  attendance  of 
from  its  subordinate  fashion  is  sarcasti-  the  haul-ton,  and  allowing  the  lady  her- 
cally  entitled  The  Refuge  for  the  Des-  self,  as  a  mark  of  special  favour,  to  ask 
titute  ; — nor  should  you  be  insensible  fftij  of  her  own  friends,  reserved  to 
of  the  honour  conferred  upon  you  to-  themselves  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
night.  Of  the  seven  hundred  people  remaining  six  hundred  and  fifty  tickets. 
now  that  you  see  here,  how  many  do  The  lady  has  so  far  gained  her  object, 
you  suppose  are  asked  by  the  lady  in  that  to-morrow  morning  all  these  proud. 
TV'hose  house  and  at  whose  expense  the  peeresses  and  titled  dandies  will  leave 
entertainment  is  given  ?"  "  How  their  cards  at  her  door  ;  and  she  may 
many  ?"  said  I,  "  surely  1  don't  under-  be  comprehended  in  their  future  invita- 
stanrf  the  question.  Who  else  should  tioiis,  but  she  will  certainly  lose  the 
ask  them  ?"  "Let  me  explain  this  good  will  of  her  old  friends,  who  cannot 
matter,"  said  he,  "and  then  you  will  but  feel  offended  at  their  present  exclu- 
perceive  how  useful  it  is  to  a  foreign  sion  ;  so  that,  despised  by  her  old  asso- 
traveller  to  have  a  native  interpreter  at  ciates,  and  disdained  by  her  new  ac- 
his  elbow,  on  all  occasions,  to  enable  quaintance,  the  balance-sheet  will  not 
him  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  ;  prove  much  in  her  favour." 
else  he  will  only  see  the  puppets  play-  "  WellJonathan,"sHid  I  to  myself, 
ing,  without  any  suspicion  ol  the  secret  "  things  are  not  yet  come  to  this  pass 
strings  which  really  regulate  their  mo-  in  America  ;"  and  so  wishing  *  *  * 
tions.  You  have  perhaps  already  dis-  good-night,  I  returned  home  to  moral- 
covered  that  in    England    few  people  ize  upon  the  vanity  of  human  nature. 


THE     EGYPTIAN      TOMB.^ 


By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles. 


Pomp  of  Egypt's  elder  day, 
Sliade  of  the  miphty  pass'd  away. 
Whose  giant  woiks  still  frown  sublime 
Mid  the  twilight  shades  of  time  ; 
Fanes,  of  sculpture  vast  and  rude, 
That  strew  the  sandy  solitude, 
1m  !  before  our  startled  eyes, 
As  a  wizard's  wand  ye  rise, 
Glimm'ring  larger  through  the  gloom  '. 
"Whiie  on  the  secrets  of  the  tomb, 
'Rapt  in  other  times,  we  gaze. 
The  Mother  Queen  of  ancient  days, 
Her  mystic  symbol  in  ber  hand, 
Great  Isls  seems  herself  to  stand. 

From  mazy  vaults,  high  arch'd  and  dim, 
Hark  J  heard  ye  not  Osiris'  hymn  ? 


And  saw  ye  not  in  order  dread 
The  long  procession  of  the  dead  i" 
Forms  that  the  niglit  of  years  conceal'd, 
As  by  a  flash  are  here  reveai'd  ; 
Chiefs,  who  sung  the  victor  song, 
Sceptred  kings,  a  shadowy  throng  ! 
From  slumber  of  three  thousand  years 
Each  as  in  life  and  light  appears. 
Stern  as  of  yore  !     Yes,  Vision  vast. 
Three  thousand  years  have  silent  pass'd, 
Suns  of  Empire  risen  and  set, 
Whose  story  Time  can  ne'er  forget. 
Since,  in  the  moniing  of  her  pride. 
Immense, along  the  Nile's  given  side. 
The  City  of  the  Sun  appeai'd. 
And  her  gigantic  image  rear'd. 


Brought  to  £uglaud  by  Belzoni  the  traveller. 
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As  her  o«-n  'Memnon,  like  a  trembling  string, 
When  the  sun  « itii  rising  ray 
Streak'd  the  lont-ly  desert  gray, 

Sent  forth  its  magic  murmuring, 
Thatjust  was  heard,  then  died  away  ; 
So  pass'd,  O  Thi'bes  !  thy  morning  pride, 
1  hy  glory  was  the  sound  that  died  ! 

Dark  city  of  the  desolate  ! 
Once  tiiou  wert  rich,  and  proud,  and  great. 
This  busy  peopled  Isle  was  then 
A  waste,  or  roam'd  by  savage  men, 
A^'hose  gay  descendants  now  appear 
To  gaze  upou  thy  wreck  of  glory  here. 


Phantom  of  that  city  old  ! 
■Whose  mystic  spoils  we  now  behold, 
A  kingdom's  sepulchre— oh  say  ! 
Shall  Albion's  own  illustrious  day 
Thus  darkly  close?  her  power,  her  fame 
Thus  pass  aw  ay,  a  shade,  a  name  ? 
The  Mausoleum  murmur'd  as  I  spoke, 
A  spectre  seem'd  to  rise,  like  tow 'ring  smoke. 
It  arsM  er'd  not,  but  pointed  as  it  fled, 
'I'o  the  black  carcase  of  the  sightless  dead. 
Once  moie  1  heard  the  sounds  of  earthly  strife, 
And  the  streets  ringing  to  the  stir  of  life. 

Mai/  19,  1S21. 


HUMBOLDT  S    AND    UOXTLAAD  S    TRAVKLS. 


'T^IIIS  journal  is  so  prei:jnant  with 
insiruclive  anti  interesting  matter, 
that  we  could  hardly,  as  we  think, 
place  any  thing  better  before  our  reatj- 
ers,  though  we  might  be  more  instant 
with  a  greater  variety  of  novelty.  We 
theretore  continue  our  extracts.  The 
following  13  a  curious  account  of  the 
Indian  Rubber  : — "  Here  (says  Mr. 
H.  at  the  mission  of  St.  Bahhasar  on 
the  Atabapo)  we  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  that  white  and  fungous  substance, 
which  I  have  made  known  by  the  name 
of  dapicho  and  2upis.  We  immedi- 
ately perceived,  that  it  was  analogous 
to  the  eladic  resin  ;  but,  as  the  In- 
dians made  us  understand  by  signs,  that 
it  was  found  under  ground,  we  were 
inclined  to  think,  till  we  arrived  at  the 
mission  of  Javita,thal  the  dapicho  was 
a  fossil  caoutchouc,  though  different 
from  the  elastic  bitumen  of  Derbyshire. 
A  poimisano  Indian,  sealed  by  the  fire, 
in  the  hut  of  the  missionary,  was  em- 
ployed in  reducing  the  dapicho  into 
black  caoutchouc.  He  had  spitted  sev- 
eral bits  on  a  slender  stick,  and  was 
roasting  them  like  meat.  The  dapi- 
cJio  blackens  in  proportion  as  it  grows 
softer,  and  gains  in  elasticity.  The 
resinous  and  aromatic  smell,  which  filled 
the  hut,  seemed  to  indicate,  that  this 
coloration  is  the  effect  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  a  carburet  of  hydrogen,  and 
that  the  carbon  appears  in  proportion 
as  the  hydrogen  burns  at  a  low  heat. 
Tiie  Indian  beat  the  soltened  and 
blackened  mass  with  a  piece  of  brazil 
wood,  enning  in  form  of  a  club;  he 
then  kneaded  th>>  dapicho  into  balls  of 
three  or  four  inches  in   diameter,  and 


let  it  cool.  These  bails  exactly  resem- 
ble the  caoutchouc  of  the  shops,  but 
their  surface  remains  in  general  slightly 
viscous.  They  are  used  at  San  Bal- 
thasar  in  the  Indian  game  of  tennis, 
which  is  so  celebrated  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Uruana  and  Encaramada; 
they  are  cut  into  cylinders,  to  be  used 
as  corks,  and  are  far  preferable  to 
those  made  of  the  bark  of  the  cork- 
tree." 

Soon  after,  tlie  traveller  obtained 
precise  information  respecting  this  sub- 
stance : — it  was  shown  them  at  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  in  a  marshy 
soil,  "  between  the  roots  of  two  trees 
known  by  the  name  of  xhejacio  and 
the  curvana.  The  first  is  the  hevea 
of  Aublet,  or  siphonia  of  the  modera 
botanists,  known  to  furnish  the  caout- 
chouc of  commerce  in  Cayenne  and 
the  Grand  Pata;  the  second  has  pin- 
nate leaves,  and  its  juice  is  milky,  but 
very  thin,  and  almost  destitute  of  vis- 
cosity. The  dapicho  appears  to  be  the 
result  of  an  extravasation  of  the  sap 
from  the  roots.  This  extravasation 
takes  place  more  especially  when  the 
trees  have  attained  a  great  age,  and  the 
interior  of  the  trunk  begins  to  decay. 
The  bark  and  alburnum  crack  ;  and 
thus  is  effected  naturally,  what  the  art 
of  man  performs  to  collect  in  abun- 
dance the  n)ilky  juices  of  the  hevea, 
the  castilloa,  and  the  caoutchouc  fig 
tree. 

The  River  Temi,  near  the  banks  of 
which  this  production  if  found  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  su|)ply  all  Europe, 
runs  through  forests  which  overshadow 
it  in  so    wild  aad  luxuriant  a  manner 
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as  alnnost  to  minirie  together  the  crea- 
tures of  the  several  elements  of  air, 
earth,  and  water,  and  realize  the  classic 
images : 

Saeculura  Pyrrhse.nova  monstraquestae; 
Omne  quum  Pioieiis  pec  us  egit  altos 

Viserc  monies  : 
Pisc'mm  et  suinma  gt-iins  lisesit  ulnio, 
Nota  qUiE  sedcs  f'uerat  Columbis, 
Et  superjecto  pavidte  iiiitarum, 

jEquore  damce. 

•'  The  Indians  (says  Mr.  H.)  made 
•US  leave  the  bed  ot  tlie  river  ;  and  we 
•went  up  towards  the  south,  acro^.-)  the 
forest,  through  paihs  (sendas),  that  is, 
through  open  cdannels  ot  tour  or  five 
feet  broad.  The  depth  ot  the  water 
seldom  exceeds  half  a  fathoir..  These 
sendas  are  formed  in  the  inundated 
forest-like  paths  on  dry  ground.  Tiie 
Indians,  in  going  from  one  mission  to 
another,  pass  with  their  boats  as  much 
as  possible  by  the  same  way  ;  but  the 
communications  not  being  frequt  nt,  the 
force  of  vegetation  sometimes  [)rodu- 
ces  unexpected  obstacles.  Aa  Indian, 
furnished  with  a  machette  (a  great 
knife,  the  blade  of  which  is  fourteen 
inches  long),  stood  at  the  head  of  our 
boat  employed  continually  in  chopping 
off  the  brandies  that  cross  each  other 
from  the  two  sides  of  the  channel. 
In  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest  we 
were  astonished  by  an  extraordinary 
noise.  On  beating  the  buslies  a  shoal 
of  tonias  (fresii  water  dolphins)  four 
feet  loiig,  surrounded  our  boat.  These 
animals  liad  concealed  themselves  be- 
neath the  branches  of  a  fromager  or 
bombax  ceiba.  They  fled  across  the 
fori^st,  throwing  out  those  spouts  of 
compressed  air  and  water,  wliich  have 
given  them  in  every  language  the  name 
of  bhwers.  How  singular  was  this 
spectacle  in  the  middle  of  the  land, 
three  or  four  hundred  leagues  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Oroonoko  and  the  Ama- 
zon !  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  the  ple- 
uronectes  of  the  Atlantic  go  up  the 
Loire  as  fur  as  Orleans;  but  I  persist 
in  thinking,  that  the  dolphins  of  the 
Temi,  like  those  of  the  Ganges,  and 
like  the  skate  {raia)  of  the  Oroonoko, 
are  of  species  essentially  different  from 
the  dolphins  and  skates  of  the  ocean. 
In  the  immense  rivers  of  South  Amer- 


ica, and  the  great  lakes  of  North 
America,  Nature  seems  to  repeal  seve- 
ral pelagic  forms.  The  Nile  has  no 
porpoises  :  those  of  the  sea  go  up  the 
Delia  no  farflier  than  Biana  and  Me- 
tonbis  toward  Selamoun." 

But  these  Jishts  among  the  woods, 
though  the  most  singular,  were  not  the 
most  ungrateful  of  the  animal  creation 
■to  the  startled  Europeans.  About  this 
region  they  had  to  stop  to  be  cured  of 
an  evil  under  which  they  suffered  tor 
two  days.  The  author  thus  describes 
it  : — "  We  felt  an  extraordinary  irrita- 
tion on  the  joints  of  the  fingers,  and  on 
the  backs  of  our  hands.  The  mission- 
ary told  us  it  was  caused  by  the  ara- 
dores  (ploughman  insects),  which  get 
under  the  skin.  We  could  distinguish 
with  a  lens  nothing  but  streaks,  or  par- 
allel and  whitish  furrows.  It  is  the 
form  of  these  furrows,  that  has  obtained 
this  insect  the  name  of  ploughman.  A 
mulatto  woman  was  s'mii  for  who  boast- 
ed of  being  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  the  little  insects,  that  burrow 
in  the  human  skin  ;  the  chego,  the  nu- 
che,  the  coya,  and  the  arador  ;  she  was 
the  curandera,  the  physician  of  the 
place.  She  promised  to  extirp.^ie  the 
insects,  that  caused  this  smarting  irrita- 
tion, one  by  one.  She  heated  at  a 
lamp  the  point  of  a  little  bit  of  very 
tiard  wood,  and  dug  with  this  point  the 
furrows  that  marked  the  skin.  An«*r 
long  researches,  she  announced  with  the 
pedantic  gravity  peculiar  to  the  mulatto 
race,  that  an  arador  was  found.  1  saw 
a  little  round  baii;,  which  I  -iispected  to 
be  the  egg  of  an  acanis.  1  was  to  find 
relief,  when  the  n)ulatto  woman  had 
succeede.i  in  taking  out  three  or  four 
of  these  aradores.  Having  ttie  skin  of 
both  hands  filled  with  acari,  1  had  not 
patience  to  wait  the  end  of  an  opera- 
tion, which  had  already  lasted  till  late 
at  night.  The  next  day  an  Indian  of 
Javita  cured  us  radically,  and  with  sur- 
prisins;  promptitude." — The  medica- 
ment consisted  of  an  infusion  ol  a  shrub 
called  uzao. 

The  annexed  notice  of  the  religious 
opinions  ot  the  natives  has  something 
very  sublime  in  it: — "  The  natio.is  of 
the  Upper  Oroonoko, the  Atabapo,  and 
the  Inirida,  like  the  ancient  Germans 
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and  the  Persians,  have  no  other  wor- 
ship than  that  of  the  powers  of  nature. 
They  call  the  good  principle  Cachima- 
na  ;  it  \s  ihe  Manitou,  the  Great  Spirit, 
that  regulates  the  seasons,  and  favours 
the  harvests.  By  the  side  of  Cachiina- 
na  there  is  an  evil  principle,  lolokiaino, 
iess  powerful,  but  more  anlul,  and  in 
particular  more  active.  The  Indians 
of  the  forest,  when  they  visit  occasional- 
ly tlie  missions,  conceive  with  difficulty 
the  idea  of  a  temple  or  image.  "  These 
good  people,"  said  the  missionary, 
"  like  only  processions  in  the  open  air. 
When  I  last  celebrated  the  patron  fes- 
tival of  my  village,  that  of  San  Anto- 
nio, the  Indians  of  Inirida  were  pre- 
sent at  mass.  '  Your  God,'  said  they 
to  roe,  *  keeps  himself  shut  up  in  a 
house,  as  if  he  were  old  and  iriiirm  ; 
ours  is  in  the  forest,  in  the  fields,  and 
and  on  the  mountains  of  Sipapu, 
whence  the  rains  come."  Among  the 
more  numerous,  and  on  this  account 
less  barbarous  tribes,  religious  societies 
of  a  singular  kind  are  formed.  Some 
old  Indians  pretend  to  be  better  in- 
structed than  others  in  what  regards  the 
divinity  ;  and  to  them  is  confined  the 
famous  botuto,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
and  which  is  sounded  under  the  palm- 
trees,  that  they  may  bear  abundance  of 
fruit.  On  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko 
there  exists  no  idol,  as  among  all  the 
nations  who  have  remained  faithful  to 
the  first  worship  of  nature,  but  the 
bolulu,  the  sacred    trumpet,  is   become 


an  object  of  veneration.  To  be  initia- 
ted into  the  mysteries  of  the  bututo,  it 
is  requisite  to  have  pure  manners,  and 
to  have  lived  single.  The  initiated  are 
subjected  to  flagellations,  fastings,  and 
other  painful  exercist-s.  There  are  but 
a  small  number  of  these  sacred  trum- 
pets. The  most  anciently  celebrated 
is  that  upon  a  hill  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Tomo  and  the  Guainia.  It  is 
pretended,  that  it  is  heard  at  once  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Tuamini,  and  at  the 
mission  ol  San  Miguel  de  Davipe,  a 
distance  of  ten  leagues.  Father  Cere- 
so  assured  us,  that  the  Indians  speak 
of  the  buiulo  of  Tomo  as  an  object  of 
worship  common  to  many  surrounding 
tribes.  Fruit  and  intoxicating  liquors 
are  placed  by  the  sacred  trumpet. 
Sometimes  the  Great  Spirit  (Cachi- 
mana)  himself  makes  tlie  botuto  re- 
sound ;  sometimes  he  is  content  to 
manifest  his  will  by  him,  to  whom  the 
keeping  of  the  instrument  is  entrusted. 
The.e  juggleries  being  very  ancient 
(from  the  fathers  of  our  fathers,  say 
the  Indians),  we  must  not  be  surprised, 
that  some  incredulous  are  already  to  be 
found  ;  but  these  express  their  disbe- 
lief of  the  botuto  only  in  whisper?. 
Women  are  not  permitted  to  see  this 
marvellous  instrument ;  and  are  exclud- 
ed from  all  the  ceremonies  of  this  wor- 
ship. If  a  woman  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  see  the  trumpet,  she  is  put  t© 
death  without  mercy." 


EXCUSSION^    TUnaUGH    JTORTJI    WALE*. 


\  LITTLE  way  beyond  Dinas 
Mov\ddvvg  the  country  becomes 
rugged  and  gioomy.  A  thick  wood  on 
the  left,  bounded  by  a  chain  of  daik 
heather  hills,  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  landscape,  and  some  importatue  in 
the  traditionary  annals  of  Merioneth- 
siiire.  In  this  dismaldistrict  many  a  dar- 
ing di-ed  o(  crime  and  cruelly  has  been 
perietrated.  About  the  middle  oi  the 
sixteenth  century,  this  neiglibourhood, 
and  more  especially  this  wood,  was  in- 
fested by  a  gang  of  desperate  and  fear- 
less outlaws.     The  extent  and  audacity 


of  their  depredations  are  almost  incred- 
ible in  the  present  day,  but  in  this  wild 
and  retired  part  of  the  kingdom  they 
had  many  opportunities  of  carrying  in- 
to execution  acts  of  violence  and  plun- 
der. Tiiey  were,  indeed,  a  bold  and 
lawless  set,  bidding  defiance  to  all  pow- 
er, both  constituted  and  personal,  ar.d 
no  one  was  serure  from  their  audacious 
rajjacity.  Yet  their  conduct,  will,  per- 
haps, admit  of  some  trifling  extenuation. 
The  chief  of  this  licentious  clan  was 
originally  a  respeciable  and  wealthy 
landholder,  possessed   of  considerable 
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property,  and  leading  a  quiet  and  unos- 
tentHlious  life  amid  the  secluded  glens 
of  his  native  imountains.  His  si->ter,  a 
female  of  great  beauty,  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  an  individual  of  rank  and 
power,  whose  name  is  now  lost  in  ob- 
livion. He  sought  her  in  marriage, 
but  her  heart  and  hand  were  already 
engaged  to  a  more  youthful  and  favour- 
ed lover.  Her  ttoble  suitor  (for  noble 
tradition  says  he  was)  could  not  brook 
her  denial,  and  not  long  afterwards,  the 
sister  of  the  chieftain  of  the  Black  Wood 
(so  was  her  brother  commonly  called) 
was  missing  in  the  halls  of  her  fathers. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  oftended 
wooer  had  borne  her  by  force  to  his 
own  residence,  and  her  brother  and  his 
kinsmen  lost  no  time  in  delivering  her 
out  of  his  power.  In  this  they  easily 
succeeded,  but  they  were  too  late  to 
prevent  the  perpelralion  of  a  base  and 
ungenerous  crime  ;  and  the  lady,  una- 
ble to  survive  the  loss  of  her  virtue,  sunk 
into  the  grave  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and 
loveliness.  Her  brother  add  his  parti- 
sans, burning  to  revenge  this  dishonour 
on  the  family,  took  signal  and  summary 
vengeance  on  this  rash  aggressor ;  his 
house  was  destroyed,  and  his  lands 
laid  waste,  and  his  life  eagerly  sought 
after  by  the  enraged  and  choleric 
Welshmen.  A  petty  warfare  was  thus 
carried  on  between  the  two  families  or 
rather  clans,  in  which  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  took 
part  on  oi>e  side  or  the  other,  and  after 
the  death  of  the  ravisher,  the  chieftain 
of  the  Black  Wood,  chafed,  as  he  had 
been,  into  guilt,  and  incited  by  tiie 
deadly  wrong  he  had  sustained,  waged 
unsparing  war  against  all  his  spei  ies, 
his  own  followers  alone  excepted, 
strengthened  his  course  by  seeking  the 
adherence  of  all  the  turbulent  spirits 
in  the  country,  and  became  so  formi- 
dable that  the  public  roads  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  its  haunts  were  deserted,  and 
its  immediate  neighbourhood  converted 
into  a  dismal  scene  of  waste  and  deso- 
lation.      The  Banditti   of    the    Black 


Wood,  as  they  were  called,  followed 
their  nefarious  practices  lor  many  y.  ars, 
and  almost  with  impunity.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  that  two  members  of 
this  licentious  fraternity  were  appre'- 
hended,  and  bronghi  to  Dmas  Mowd- 
dwg  for  trial,  the  assizes  for  Merioneth- 
shire being  then  held  there.  They 
were  accused  of  robb.ery,  found  guil- 
ty and  condemned.  Thejudge.  Lew- 
is Owen,  one  of  the  Welsh  Exchequer 
Barons,  ordered  their  immediate  <  xe- 
culion,  but  was  earnestly  implored  by 
their  mother  (they  were  brothers)  to 
extend  some  little  mercy  towards  her 
unhappy  sons.  She  |)rayed  for  a 
short  respite,  and  brought  forward 
their  extreme  youth  in  extenuation  of 
their  guiltiness.  But  the  Baron  was 
inflexible,  and  would  not  hearken  to 
lier  importunate  entreaties.  '^i'he  old 
woman,  enraged  at  his  unbending  de- 
cision, and  in  an  agony  of  despair, 
bared  her  neck,  and  exposing  her 
wrinkled  bosom,  told  the  stem  judge, 
that  "  Her  yellow  breasts  had  given 
suck  to  those  who  would  surely  re- 
venge the  death  of  their  comrades, 
and,"  continued  the  beldame,  "  there 
are  yet  enough  left  to  wash  their  hands 
in  thy  heart's  best  blood  !"  And  she 
she  did  not  predict  erroneously.  The 
following  year,  as  Baron  Owen  was 
passing  that  way,  he  was  assailed  by 
some  of  the  banditti,  dragged  into  the 
wood,  and  mercilessly  dispatched.  As 
the  robbers  were  returning  from  the 
murder,  it  occurred  to  one  of  them, 
that  they  had  not  iulfilltd  the  whole  of 
the  old  woman's  denunciation.  It  v\as 
therefore  proposed  that  they  should 
return  and  do  so  ;  and  two  or  three 
of  the  most  sanguinary  and  ferocious 
accordingly  turned  back,  cut  into  the 
body  with  their  daggers,  and  actually 
washed  their  hands  in  the  blood  oj  iheir 
viciim  .'*  The  horror  which  this  dia- 
bolical deed  spread  throughout  the 
country,  roused  the  slumbering  vigi- 
lance of  government,  and  the  disper- 
sion of  the  banditti  was  the  necessary 


*  A  part  of  the  wooil  is  pointed  out  by  tlie  peasant,  as  the  spot  where  this  horrid  act  was  committed.  Tra- 
ditionsays,  that  the  robbers  had  ielled  some  trees,  and  fixed  them  across  the  read  in  this  place  to  prevent 
the  baron  i'rom  proceeding  onwards.  It  is  called  from  this  circumstance,  "Llidiardy  Barwn,"  or  t/ie  £«;•- 
t/iiV  Gate, 
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cons,  quence.     Many  were  haDgfd  in  to   mention   that    these    outlaws    were 

the  neighbourhood  ot'DinasSklowUdvvg,  particularly   renowned  tor  their  skill  in 

and   ttj8  rest   lelt  the  country  to  return  archery.      Like  the  merry  men  ot  Sher- 

noniore.      The  tate  of  the  chieltain   of  wood,   their   £^iey-guo>e  shafts  seldom 

this   lawless   horde  is  not   known.      It  told  in  vain,   and  their  principal   weap- 

is  gei^erally  conjectured  thai  he  quitted  ons  appear  to  have  been   the    bow.   'he 

the  country   after  the  destruction  of  his  sword,  aud  the  dagger.t      Jlon.  Mug. 
formidable  baud.      We   must  not  omit 


NEWS    FKOM    PARNASSUS. 


T  ORD  Byron,  in  a  Letter  lately  pub- 
■^  iished,  has  come  forward  as  the 
champion  of  the  poetical  as  well  as  the 
pergonal  lame  of  Mr.  Pope  ;  both  of 
wliicli,  It  seems,  have  been  unduly  as- 
persed by  the  Ri-v.  iVIr.  Bowles.  We 
are  aware  that  the  personal  character  of 
an  auttior  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
value  of  Ins  literary  productions  ;  oth- 
erwise Bacon  has  written  in  vain,  and 
the  palm  of  genius  must  have  remained 
in  the  hands  of  many  whose  very  names 
have  been  long  sunk  in  oblivion.  But, 
though  neither  the  accusations  of  Mr. 
Bowles  nor  ihe4«Jence  of  Lord  Byron, 
in  regard  to  the  private  conduct  ol  Mr. 
Pope, — though  neither  the  censures  o! 
the  one  nor  the  panegyrics  of  the  other, 
with  respect  to  his  works,  can  possibly 
retard  or  accelerate  the  stream  of  Time 
on  which  his  name  is  borne  along  to 
successive  generations,  yet  we  must 
confess  that  we  are  gratified  with  the 
tone  and  manner  ot  his  lordship's  ani- 
madversions. They  demonstrate  that, 
if  he  has  occa-:ionaily  lost  sight  ot  good 
taste  in  his  own  productions,  he  is  not 
yet  insensible  to  its  charm  in  the  wri- 
tings of  others  ;  and,  in  this  view,  his 
letter  almost  compensates  for  the  vulgar 
and  indecent  ribaldry  ot  Don  Juan. 

It  is  now  nearly  a  century  since  the 
appearance  qf  the  Dunciad.  Its  heroes 
have  been  long  forgoiieii,  but  their  race 
is  not  yet  extinct.  The  dunces  of  the 
present  day  are  eager  to  avenge  the 
discomfiture  of  their  ancestors  ;  and,  in 
proof  of  the  system  ot  Mr.  Maithus,  the 
hungry  swarm  appear  to  he  continually 
increasing  in  a  geometrical  progression. 


The  system  of  warfare,  loo,  as  well  as 
the  characters  of  t!ie  combatants,  is  ma- 
terially ditlereat.  It  is  not  against  Mr. 
Pope  alone  that  their  hostilities  are  di- 
recti-d.  They  are  revolutionary  Vandals 
in  the  region  of  [  oetry  ;  and  would 
strip  the  Temple  of  Fame  of  almost  all 
those  venerable  statues  which  have  so 
long  been  dear  to  the  Muses.  The 
prosaic  puerilities  and  fifteen-syllable 
lines  of  these  ephemeral  poetasters 
would  be  pleasingly  ludicrous,  were  it 
not  for  the  power  which  they  have  ac- 
quired o*er  the  young  and  the  ignor- 
ant. In  possession  of  reviews,  maga- 
zines, and  newspapers,  they  inter- 
change their  silly  criticisms  and  lul- 
some  praises  of  the  writings  of  one 
another,  as  if  such  impertinent  effus- 
ions were  the  offspring  of  taste  or  the 
dictates  of  wisdom.  They  talk  of 
simpl'iGitij  until  their  stripling  readers 
become  enamoured  of  vulgarity,  and 
of  sublimitij  until  their  brains  are  heat- 
ed with  mysticism  or  stupitied  with  ab- 
surdity. 

Surrounded  by  this  apparent  vacui- 
ty of  intellect,  we  are  glad  to  recog- 
nize, at  intervals,  a  disciple  of  what  is 
now  termed  the  Old  Scliool.  One  of 
this  class  has  just  come  under  our  re- 
view in  an  octavo  volume,  entitled 
"  Contemplation,  with  other  Poems, 
by  Alexander  Balfour."  We  are  not  of 
the  number  of  those  hirelings  who 
deal  out  indiscriminate  praise,  but  we 
believe  that  we  may  say,  with  truth, 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  faults  of 
these  poems,  they  contain  many  beau- 
ties, such  as   neither  Pope,    Goldsmith, 


t  A  lioiise  formerly  occupied  by  one  of  the  elan  is  still  remaininj^,  and  at  present,  we  are  informed,  ths 
property  of  Sir  VV.  W.  Wjiin.    If  we  mistake  not,  the  descendants  of  its  old  outlawed  occupier  are  now 
living  there, a  fine,  healthy,  hard-working  family, 
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nor  Grey  would  have  Miislied  to  own. 
With  this  opinion  of  tlieir  ircrits,  wn 
believe  that  we  shall  rentier  a  service  to 
our  readers,  by  presenting  them  with 
an  analysis  of  the  work. 

"  Coriteinplation"  is  the  first  poem 
in  the  colletMion,  and  has,  therefore, 
given  its  name  to  the  publication,  al- 
though it  occupies  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  volume.  It  contains  mufh  viv- 
id description,  but  the  meaHure  ap- 
pears too  rapid  for  the  solenMiity  of  the 
subjects.  It  is  divided,  in  the  modern 
manner,  into  twenty-seven  portions, 
each  of  wliich,  as  a  separate  poem,  will 
be  read  with  pleasure;  but,  taken  to- 
gether, they  have  no  connectinfj  thread 
to  assist  the  memory,  and,  consequently 
•'  the  curiosity  is  not  excited  by  suspense 
or  expectation."  The  poem  opens 
with  the  following  stanza  : 

Nym|)h  with  musinp,  fieaven-ward  eye, 

Mild  as  Autumn's  evening  sl^y  ; 

On  whose  chtek  the  faded  rose 

Has  left  a  tint  ttiat  faintly  jflows  ; 

Lips  to  gentle  accents  ^iveu  ; 

Wandering  thoiig-lits  that  rest  on  heaven ; 

Banished  aye  from  Folly's  bowers ;    . 

Scorned  in  Pleasure's  rosy  hours  ; 

Haijr.t'ns:  oft  the  Hermit's  cell, 

Shady  ^rove,  and  roclty  dell  ; 

Wnoiy^g  Morning's  orient  beam. 

Watching  twilight's  purple  gleam, 

AVhere  the  birch  nods  o'er  the  rill, 

Thathubh!ing  leaves  the  heatli-clad  hill ; 

Conteniplation,  let  thy  smile 

Banish  Care,  and  Grief  beguile  ; 

Though  no  mirthful  joys  are  thine. 

Be  thy  tranquil  musings  mine  : 
Behold,  where  prnsive,  kneeling  at  thy  fane, 
An  humble  votary  pours  the  heartfelt  strain ! 

T  I. 

Erst,  in  life's  delightful  spring. 
Blithe  I  joined  the  sportive  ring : 
When  the  evening  sun  serene. 
Wooed  rae  to  the  village  green  ; 
Softly  stole  the  passing  hour  ; 
Sweetly  breathed  each  blossomed  flower; 
Brighter  glowed  the  western  sky  ; 
Gladness  beamed  in  every  eye. 
Lightly  then  the  turf  I  trod. 
Brushed  the  daisy-dappled  sod  ; 
Mingling  with  the  rustic  throng, 
Listening  to  the  Doric  song ; 
Cheerful  age,  and  jocund  youth. 
Rural  mirth,  and  artless  truth  ; 
Buxom  health,  and  labour  gay, 
Beauty  fair,  and  sweet  as  May  ; 
All  delighted, all  combined, 
Joini^d  to  cheer  the  vacant  mind  : 
Calm  Contmt  wae  ever  ibere ; 
Hope  ihatsketched  the  future  fair  !  ^ 


While  bright  in  fancy's  vitta,  opening  far, 
The  meteor  Pleasure  seemed  a  rolling  star. 

Changed  these  sunny  sprightly  days  ; 
Vanished  Fancy's  fairy  blaze  ; 
Now  the  witching  dream  is  o'er  ; 
Hope's  gay  visions  seem  no  more  ; 
Pleasure's  meteor  light  decayed, 
Sinkmg  in  oblivion's  shade. 

The  scenery  described  in  this  poena 
is  real,  not  imaginary.  The  reader  who 
has  wandered  along  the  wild  shores,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aberbrothick  in 
Scotland,  or  iruised  amid  the  romantic 
ruins  of  its  venerable  Abbey,  will  ac- 
knowledse  the  pictures  to  be  true  to  na- 
ture.    He  will  remember  the  very  spot 

Where  the  gray  clift"  rises  steep, 
Rudely  frowning  e,'er  ihedeep  ; 
Seated    midst  its  mosses  hoar, 
While  the  sullen  suigegvoar. 
And  the  sea-birds  flutter  by. 
Screaming  wild,  with  ceaseless  cry, 
Or.  triumphant,  proudly  ride. 
Rising  on  the  rolling  tide  ; 
£cbo  from  her  pebbly  cave. 
Answering  to  each  intinnuring  wave  ; 
While  afar,  on  Oct  an's  breast. 
Small, as  sky-lark  o'er  her  nest. 
Seems  the  sail  in  distant  view, 
Till  it  fade  in  ether  blue  ; 
There. I'll  own  my  sacred  sway. 
And  rause  my  auxious  cares  away. 

Haply  night, in  sable  vest, 
Curtainso'erthe  crimsoned  west ; 
Hill  and  dale,  earth,  sea, and  sky 
Blending,  deep  in  darkness  lie ; 
All  the  pleasing  prospect  round. 
Plunged  in  midiiighi  gloom  profound  ; 
Save  where  shines,  at  distance  far, 
Bright  as  vesper's  beamy  star, 
A  cheering  ray,  so  bright,  sti  fair. 
It  seems  like  Hope,  to  chase  Despair. 
' Tis  the  Bell  rock's  beacon  light, 
Beaming  from  its  airy  heijjht ; 
Pointing  to  the  sailor's  eyes. 
Secret  rocks,  that  near  him  rise  : 
Seas  may  roll,  and  winds  may  blow. 
Still  it  shines,  with  friendly  glow  : 
Mountain  billows  vainly  rave. 
Still  its  light  illumes  the  wave. 
Shews,  that  spreading  wide  beneath, 
Lurks  perdition,  danger,  death. 

Following  this  poem  of  "  Contem- 
plation," we  have  nine  elegies  of  vari- 
ous merit.  The  first,  "  Written  on 
Lomond  Hill,"  is  well  calculated  to  ex- 
cite interest,  as  referring,  particularly, 
to  the  fate  of  the  hapless  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scotland.  The  verses  "  Written 
among  the  Ruins  of  the  Royal  Palace 
of  Falkland,"  are  beautiful,  but  remind 
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us  rather  too  forcibly  of  Cunningham, 
The  Elegy  on  a  "  Withered  Hawthorn 
Tree"  pleases  us  best,  principally,  per- 
haps, because  we  recollect  nothing  that 
resembles  it  by  any  other  writer.  We 
VF.sh  we  could  find  room  tor  the  whole, 
but  we  must  content  ourselves  witti  an 
extract. 

Thy  youthful  tionours  spread  in  Summer's  pride. 
With  gay  grten  leaves,  and  snow  white  blossoms 
crowned  ; 

While  kindred  branches  waved  on  evi  ry  side. 
And  friendly  eiios  cast  their  broad  shadows  round ; 

The  dark-green  fir, to  shield  thee  from  the  blast. 
And  towering  pine,  perennial  verdure  spread  : 

The  beech,  abroad  his  sheltering  arms  would  cast  ; 
And  mountain-ash  display  his  berries  red  ; 

Her  golden  flowers  the  gay  laburnum  hung  ; 

The  weeping  birch,  at  mom,  her  fjagrance  gave ; 
Beneath  thy  shade,  the  scented  primrose  sprung  ; 

And  Leveu  flowed,  thy  spreading  roots  tu  lave  ; 

The  goldfinch  twittered  from  thy  branches  green, 
And  in  thy  bosom  built  her  downy  nest  ; 

At  early  morn,  tlie  mavis  oft  was  seen 
Pressing  thy  blossoms  to  her  speckled  breast. 

The  pearly  dew  that  gemmed  thy  virgin  flowers 
Was  oft,  at  midnight,  brushed  by  hands  unseen, 

And  borne  in  cowslip  cups,  to  fairy  bowers. 
As  morning  nectar  for  the  elfiu  queen. 

In  Summer's  eve,  Ijeneath  thy  fragrant  shade, 

Love  w  hispered  soft,  or  heaved  the  secret  sigh  ; 
While  not  a  star  the  conscious  blush  betrayed. 

Nor  moon-beam  glistened  on  the  tell-tale  eye : 
****** 
Though  changing  seasons  doomed  thee  oft  to  mourn, 

Thy  foliage  swept  by  ruffian  winds  away  ; 
Twasbut  to  wait  the  genial  Spring's  return. 

Again  to  wanton  in  the  sweets  of  May. 

Alas  !  that  spring  returns  to  thee  no  more  ! 

Thy  sweets  no  longer  scent  the  dews  of  morn  ; 
These  withered  arms  proclaim  thy  triumph  o'er  : 

The  woodland  songsters  now,  thy  shelter  scorn. 

Where  once  the  mavis  poured  his  mellow  lay. 
To  hail  the  morn,  thy  scented  Bowel's  among, 

The  raven  sits,  upon  thy  naked  spray. 
And  hoarsely  boding, croaks  shy  fuaeral  song. 

No  more  by  moonlight,  on  the  daisied  grass 
Shall  tiny  fairies  tlirid  the  ipazy  dance. 

Beneath  thy  shade  ;    or  o'er  the  blossoms  pass. 
And  in  the  dew-drops  smile  with  magic  glance. 

Decayed,  deserted,  doomed  alone  to  pine. 

The  silent  lapse  of  Time  condemned  to  prove  ; 

Beneath  thy  shade  no  more  shall  youth  recline, 
To  whisper  soft  the  tender  tale  of  love . 

There  are  two  odes.  To  them  who 
reli-^h  this  species  of  coinpo-ition,  tiie 
"  Ode  to  Fully"  will  not  be  uninterest- 
ing. Tiiere  are  also  "  Hymns  from 
Scripture"  (only   seven  pages)   which 


may  be  compared,  not  disadvantageous- 
ly,  with  those  of  Ur.  Walts.  "  It  is 
sufficient  to  have  done  bette;  than  oth- 
ers what  no  man  has  done  well." 

We  now  coineto  the"  Miscellanies," 
of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a 
general  character.  Many  of  them  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  extiemely  beautiful, 
and,  perhaps,  some,  which  wc  do  not 
include  in  the  number  of  our  favour- 
ites, may  be  still  more  agreeable  to  oth- 
er minds.  The  thowght  of  the  follow- 
ing is  said  to  be  taken  from  Delille's 
"  L'Homme  du  Champs,"  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  a  servile  translation  : 

On  the  Custom  of  planting  Flowers  on  the 
Graves  of  departed  Friends. 

To  'scape  from  chill  Misfortune's  gloom, 

From  palsied  Age,  and  joyless  years, 
1  o  sl-ep,  where  tiowrets  round  us  bloom, 

Can  such  a  fate  deserve  our  tears  ? 

Since  in  the  tomb,  our  cares,  our  woes, 

In  dark  Oblivion  buried  lie. 
Why  paint  that  scene  of  calm  repose, 

In  figures  painful  to  the  eye  ? 

The  wiser  Greeks,  with  chaste  design, 

Pourtrayed  a  nymph  in  airy  flight. 
Who,  hovering  o'er  the  marble  shrine. 

Reversed  a  taper's  trembling  light. 

To  die what  is  in  deatli  to  fear  ? 

'Twill  decompose  my  lifeless  frame  ! 
A  power  unseen,  still  watches  near. 

To  light  it  with  a  purer  flame  : 

And  when  anew,  that  flame  shall  burn, 

Perhaps,  the  dust  that  lies  enshiined. 
May  rise  a  woodbine  o'er  tlic  urn. 

With  verdant  tendrils  round  it  twined. 

How  must  the  anxious  bosom  beat, 
That  sighs  at  Death's  resistless  power, 

A  faithful  friend  again  to  meet. 
Fresh  blooming  in  a  spotless  flower. 

It  sure  would  thrill  the  lover's  heart, 
W'hen  kneeling  on  his  fair  one's  grave. 

To  feel  the  lily's  breath  impart 
The  raptured  kiss  his  Myra  gave  ! 

The  love  that  in  my  bosom  glows. 

Will  live,  whin  I  shall  long  be  dead  ; 
And  haply,  tinge  some  budding  rose. 
That  blushes  o'er  my  grassy  bed. 

0  thou,  w  ho  hast  so  long  been  dear  ! 
When  I  cease  to  smile  on  thee, 

1  know  that  thou  wilt  linger  near. 

With  pensive  soul  to  -igh  for  me. 

Yes,  Laura,  come  '.  and  with  thee  bring 
To  soothe  my  shade. young  fiowrets  fairj 

Give  them  around  my  grave  to  spring, 
And  watch  them  with  a  lover's  care  : 
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Thy  f;<>ntle  band  will  sweets  Ik'sIow, 

Transct'iKJiiifif  Edeu's  boasttd  bloom  ; 
Each  flower  with  Ini^sfhter  lints  shall  glow. 

When  Love  and  Bt?aut)  seek  my  tomb. 

And  when  the  rose-biid"s  gentle  breath, 

With  Tirg^iii  fragrance  seems  the  air, 
Imagine  me  released  from  Death, 

And  all  my  soul  still  hovering  there. 

Inhale  the  dewy  sweets  at  morn. 

For  they  to  thee  shall  traiisport  give  ; 
Thus  Edwhi's  love  on  odours  borne. 

Still  in  his  Laura's  breast  shall  live. 

When  we  beiran  this  analysis  we  in- 
tended to  have  given  many  more  ex- 
tracts, but  we  find  that  we  have  already 
nearly  filled  the  spat^e  which  was  allot- 
ted U-.  The  verses  "  To  a  Primrose" 
and  "  To  a  Robin,"  are  exquisitely 
tender  ;  the  latter  more  peculiarly  so, 
as  alluding  to  the  situation  of  the  au- 
thor : — his  pecuniary  prospects  unex- 
pectedly lilasied  by  adverse  circumstan- 
ces, and  his  limbs  rendered  torpid  hy 
paralysis;  while  the  mind  remains  un- 
in»p;iired  to  biood  over  his  mi^lortnnes. 
Tnere  are  a  few  Scotch  poems,  solely, 
it  would  seem,  to  make  us  reijret  that 
there  are  not  more.  But  we  must  close 
the  volume,  and  we  do  as  the  author 
himself  has  done  : 

CONCLUSinX. 

A  sad,  a  long  farewell— dear,  artless  lyre  ; 

My  trembling  hand  now  vainly  strikes  thy  strings; 
The  frost  of  age  has  chilled  my  wonted  fire  ; 

No  longer  glides  the  stream  from  Fancy's  springs: 


And  waving  wide  her  raven-colotired  w  ings, 

Dull  Melancholy  hovers  o'er  my  head  ; 
Parent  of  phantom  shapes. and  shadowy  things. 

That  crowd  the  path  my  weary  feet  must  tread. 
With  visionary  forms— of  joys  for  ever  fled. 
For  Mem'ry  still,  with  fond  regret,  will  rove 

By  sea-b(ai  shore,  grey  rock,  or  winding  stream  : 
Again  she  guides  me  to  the  woodland  grove. 

Where  Fancy  whispered  many  a  youthful  dream  , 
But  ah  !  it  is  the  meteor's  fleeting  gleam. 

Portentous,  shooting  o'era  stormy  sky; 
Where  no  kind  star  displays  its  cheering  beam. 

To  glad  the  weary  wanderer's  hopeless  eye. 
Or  point  his  trackless  way,  where  dreary  deserts  li?. 
For  ah  !  no  more  to  me  the  boon  is  given, 

To  mark  the  varied  charms  of  Nature's  face  ; 
Abroad,  to  breathe  the  balmy  air  of  heaven. 

My  fond  eye  gazing  over  ample  space  : 
From  virgin  Spring,  to  Autiinin's  matron's  grace, 

To  me,  alas  !  each  blossom  blows  in  vain  ; 
Komore  my  feet  the  mountain  path  can  trace, 

Nor  brush  tiie  d»w-drops  i-om  the  daisied  plain  ; 
My  trembling  limbs  fast  lock'd  in  adamantine  chain  !- 
And  yet.  these  limbs  in  chilling  toi^por  bound, 

A  shade  can  startle— and  a  breath  can  shake  ; 
The  throbbing  heart  heaves  at  a  passing  sound. 

As  ruffling  winds  disturb  the  glassy  lake  ; 
At  trivial  i'ls  the  shattered  frame  will  quake. 

Each  quivering  nerve  with  keen  sensation  thrill. 
And  feelings  exquisite,  to  anguish  wake, 

The  sigh,  the  tear,  triumphing  o'er  the  will. 
While  Reason  vainly  tries,  to  hush  the  tempest  still. 
Yet,  kind  couipanion  of  my  happier  days, 

Thou  hast  not  scorned  me  in  this  evil  hour  ; 
Thy  song  has  soothed  me  in  the  w  ilderiiig  maze. 

And    strewed  my  tiresome  couch  with  many  a 
flower. 
Enchantress  I  stay— haply,  thy  magic  power 

Again  may  chase  my  lingering  hours  of  care  ; 
May  shew  my  sorrows,  like  an  April  shower — 

A  passing  cloud,  the  pilgrim  to  prepare 
For  scenes  of  endless  day,  and  skies  for  ever  fair. 


EEMTMSCENTIA 

OF   REMARKABLE   CHARACTERS    OF   THE   LAST    AGE. 


The  following  anecdote  of  Sleme  was  narrated  to  me  by  my  late  uncle,  Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  of  St.  Saviour's 
Church-yard, and,  as  the  value  of  such  biographical  gleanings  depends  entirely  upon  their  genuineness, 
I  think  it  proper  to  state  that  my  above  relation  was  an  eye  witness,  as  well  as  his  elder  brother,  the  late 
highly  respected  Thomas  Smith, sen.  who  died  alderman  and  father  of  the  city  of  York  in  1810. 

Black  Swan-yard,  Bermondseij-street.  ENORT  SMITH. 

ORIGINAL  ANECDOTES  OF  STEK>7E. 


DURING  the  time  that  this  celebrated 
•ii  ira'-ler  was  one  of  the  prebeiula- 
rieso!  Y""'  k.his  KovmI  Hi^hnes^Ed  ward, 
late  Dnkw  of  Yoik,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Cathedral,  one  Sunday,  purpo-ely  to 
hearhi'ti  preach.  Sich  an  occurrence 
drew  togetiiermorelhan  an  ordinarycon- 
gregatioii,  most  or  whom  were  weA  ac- 
quainted with  Sierue's  peculiar   powers 


as  a  preacher,  and  who  well  knew  how 
beautifully  his  mind  could  ti.eaiider 
throiifi;h  the  diversities  of  every  sutyect. 

"  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe." 

His  Royal  Hifihness  was  observed 
to  enter  his  pew  with  a  most  compla- 
cent smile  on  his  countenance,  anticipa- 
tinsj,  no  doubt,  a  few  of  those  well 
strung  complimeats   being   paid    him, 
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sucli  as  servile  genius  too  oiten  disiion-  ways  of  a  religious  turn,  but  it  is  cer- 
oms  iltelf  in  bestowing  Uj-oii  mere  tain  that  a  few  years  before  he  came  to 
worl'ily  rank  and  exterior  splendour  :  town,  he  suddenly  ronct^ived  tliat  al- 
bni  tti<."  predclier  shewed  hiiiisell  in  a  most  every  innocent  enjoyment  in  lile 
far  diti'eient  hght  from  that  oi  a  flatterer  was  siidul,  and,  as  such,  tiiat  it  was  his 
and  tawner  upon  power.  He  fell  the  duty  to  publish  his  sentiments  to  the 
due  importance  of  his  sacred  office,  and  world.  To  obviate  the  objeclion  that 
with  a  voice  well  suited  to  the  solemni-  he  preached  in  opposiiion  to  his  own 
ty  of  the  occasion,  he  pronounced  to  practice,  he  first  strip[)ed  his  house  of 
bis  numerous  and  admiring  audience  (lictures,  prints,  ice.  which  he  insisted, 
the  lollowing  forcible  text  :— "  It  is  upon  destroyinff,  because,  as  he  urged 
bftter  to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  to  put  in  answer  to  the  objections  of  Mrs. 
confidence  in  princes."  Bentley,  they  might  otherwise  become 
Never  did  the  genius  of  Yoruk  dis-  the  cause  of  sin  in  others.  His  next 
play  itsell  more  divinely.  His  dis-  object  was  to  alter  his  dress  to  the  re- 
course was  a  master-piece  of  well-tem-  semblance  of  that  worn  by  the  Friends, 
pere-d,  acute  reasoning,  aiming  its  gold-  excepting  that  instead  o(  the  best  and 
en  shafts  wi'h  irresistible  force  and  acu-  finest,  he  preferred  the  worst  arid  the 
men  against  the  vain  corruption  and  su-  coarsest.  From  the  same  principles, 
perciliousness  which  too  oiten  sway  the  when  females  came  to  his  shop  to  pur- 
bosoms  of  the  mighty  in  this  life.  On  chase  any  of  the  best  of  linen  &.C.,  he 
this  occasion  the  patron  ot  Falconersat  would  recommend  them  not  to  do  so, 
abashed,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  but  to  purchase  double  the  quantity  of 
ground  ;  his  features  reddened  with  some  inferior  kind,  in  order  ihai  they 
contusion,  and  perhaps  inwardly  work-  might  be  enabled  to  give  the  other  half 
ing  with  shame.       1  hope    he  felt  as  he  away. 

ought,  and  that  the  lecture  was  not  lost  This  conduct,  no  doubt,  rendered  it 
upon  him  ;  and  I  sincerely  wish  we  necessary  to  leave  the  shop  at  Sudbury  ; 
had  a  few  more  such  honest  interpreters  but  as  Mr.  Bentley  was  not  independ- 
of  Divinity  as  Sterne  ;  who  could  dare  ent,  he  for  some  years  had  a  warehouse 
to  waive  all  distinctions  whenever  mo-  in  town.  In  the  meantime,  his  admo- 
rality  requires  it — and  who  had  courage  nitions  to  the  world  were  not  confined 
to  hurl  on  the  heads  of  higli-raised  li-  to  speaking,  a  privilege  of  which  he 
centiousness  and  depravity,  the  thunder-  availed  himself  wherever  he  might  be, 
bolls  ol  Christian  re()roof  and  admoni-  but  he  published  at  his  own  expense  a 
tion,  shewing  that  it  is  not  in  the  out-  number  of  pamphlets,  hand-bills,  let- 
ward  glare  of  circumstances  that  their  ters,  &c.  Some  of  the  latter  were  ad- 
weight  in  society  must  be  found  ;  but  dressed  *  to  those  who  seek  peace  with 
I  may  venture  to  assert,  that  it  is-virtue  God.'  He  also  presenleil  a  letter  to  the 
alone  that  can  adjust  the  cords  of  w'orld-  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
ly  power,  so  as  to  render  their  owners  dated  May  I2th,  17fil,  in  which  he 
happy  and  their  possessions  secure,  in  assured  them,  that  although  he  had  a 
those  sublunary  concerns  which  they  fortune  of  one  thousand  pounds,  and 
are  superiorly  connected  with,  in  this  naturally  liked  good  living,  yet  that  he 
"  vale  of  harassing  trials,"  to  the  rest  lived  on  horse  and  ass  flesh,  barley 
of  mankind.  bread,  slinking  butter,  &c.      But  vvhea 

lie  found    that  eating   sncli    things  gave 

MR.    THOMAS     BF.NTLEY,    MR.    DOBBS,  ofTeuce    to   his   neighbours,  he   left  off 

late  Member  for  Charlemont,  in  Ire-  eating  ass  flesh,  and  only  lived  on    veg- 

land.  B  .Lh  the  Life  Ijuurdsnian,  ^"c.  etables,  as  the  common  sort  of  food,  he 

Mr.  Thos.  Bentley  was  a  general  said,  hurt  his  conscience. 

dealir  in   his   native  town   of  Sudbury,  After  Mr.    Bentley 's  separation  from 

*  in    SnfFolk,  which  he  quitted  about   the  his  wife,  which  took  place  several  years 

year  1790,    to   open    a    warehouse    in  previous  to  his  own  decease,  he  carried 

London.     Probably   he  had   been  al-  his  aversion  to  the  observance  of  knowo 
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usages  with  respect  to  diet,  to  a  still 
grraier  extreme.  He  would  have  no 
set  meal-time:^,  insistiiif»  that  the  calls  of 
nature  ousjiit  to  be  oi*eyed  at  all  times, 
and,  if  pobsible,  iii  all  places.  Alter 
he  came  lo  London,  he  never  had  but 
one  servant,  who,  as  he  respected  his 
master's  princi[jles,  was  contented 
somf'times  to  breakfast  at  six  in  the 
morning,  and  sometimes  not  before 
noon.  As  any  thing  lik^  pride  in  dre.*s 
was  abhorrent  to  Mr.  Bentley's  way  of 
thinking,  this  faithful  servant  was  con- 
tent to  wear  the  clothes  presented  by 
his  master,  without  any  alteration.  Mr. 
Beniley  was  six  feet  h;gh  within  a  few 
inches  ;  but  his  Sancho  Panza,  a  short 
man,  positively  wore  one  of  his  master's 
coats,  nearly  dragging  along  the  ground. 
At  lengih,  however,  the  ridicule  which 
Mr.  Beniley  brought  upon  himself  by 
advocating  the  eating  of  ass  flesh,  tend- 
ed considerably  to  cool  his  ardour  lor 
making  pros'^lyies,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  expences  he  had  been  at  for 
years  in  printing  his  numerous  produc- 
tions, addressed  to  all  ranks,  which  he 
generally  gave  away,  having  experi- 
mentally tound  tew  persons  who  would 
purchase  them. 

Mr.  Bentley  was  only  an  occasional 
Tisitor  of  the  little  singular  society  that 
used  to  assemble  with  Mr.  John  Den- 
nis, the  bookseller,  and  others,  at  the 
house  of  a  friend,  near  Hoxton. 

Mr.  DouBS,  a  member  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  about  1799,  was  another  of 
the  persons  that  attended  thissn\a'il  cir- 
cle of  religious  enquirers.  Partial  to 
his  own  country,  he  seriously  maintain- 
ed that,  according  to  the  B(;ok  of  Kev- 
elations,  Ireland  was  selected  to  be  the 
principal  theatre  of  the  app-roachmg 
Millennium  ;  and  that  the  fine  linen  in 
which  the  Saints  are  said  to  be  clothed 
in  chap,  xvi,,  was  to  be  manufactured 
in  Ireland  ;  and  that  as  serpents  and  all 
venomous  creatures  were  banished 
thence  by  St.  Patrick,  Satan,  the  old 
serpent,  wasaUo  destined  to  receive  his 
deadly  blow  there.  The  Giant's  Cause- 
way, he  thought,  had  been  referred  to 
by  Daniel.  Gog  and  Magog,  who 
it  is  supposed  in  Ezekiel,  would  give 
the  Saints  a  good  deal  of  trouble  before 


the  Millennium,  Mr.  Dobbs  supposed 
were  to  come  from  New  South  Wales  ; 
and  Armagh,  in  Ireland,  he  understood 
was  the  Armageddon  mentioned  in  the 
Revelations,  where  the  great  battle  was 
to  be  foughi.  Every  person  in  exist- 
ence. Ml.  Dobbs  maintained,  had  lived 
in  this  World  mure  than  once,  aiul  that 
before  the  Millennium  there  would  be 
an  army  of  a  hundred  and  foiiy-four 
thousand  persons,  who  would  have  the 
lull  confidence  of  their  having  been  ia 
the  world  beiore. 

A  volume  in  octavo,  be  iig  a  concise 
View  ot  History  and  Pro)5^ecy,  &c., 
by  Francis  Dobbs,  Esq.,  member  for 
the  borough  of  Chariemont,  in  Ireland 
— London,  ISOU,  will  sulRciently 
evince  that  the  sentiments  of  this  gen- 
tleman have  been  by  no  means  misrep- 
resented in  this  sketch.  In  Mr.  Di)hb.-'s 
book,  he  refers  to  the  meeting  at  Hox- 
ton, consisting  of  "  thirty  persons,  all 
of  whom  declared  they  had  reasons 
out  of  the  common  order  o(  things,  to 
think  that  the<e  times  would  produce 
mighty  changes,  that  would  end  in  the 
establishment  ot   human  happiness." 

Several  of  these  characters,  especial- 
ly Mr.  J.  DeniMs,  the  bookseller,  were 
ardent  admirers  of  the  writings  of  Ja- 
cob Behnien,  and  his  recent  translator, 
the  late  Rev.  William  Law,  and  this 
not  a  little  upon  account  of  the  posi- 
tive assertion  of  the  latter,  that  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  liad  borrowed  his  ideas 
ofattraction  and  gravity  Irotn  the  alchy- 
mistical,  theological,  and  astrological 
shoemaker  ot  Gorliiz,  in  his  book  en- 
titled  "  The  Three  Principles." 

Mr.  J  HN  Bkll,  commonly  called 
the  Life  Guardsman,  who  predicted 
the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  certain 
destruction  of  London,  about  the  year 
IT,*)?,  was  a  kind  of  honorary  member 
of  this  society,  and,  when  he  uttered 
these  terrible  effusions,  was  a  preacher 
in  Mr.  John  Wesley's  connection,  trona 
which  of  course  he  was  excluded  ;  but 
he  lived  not  oti!y  to  recover  his  reason, 
but  to  renounce  ali  his  former  connec- 
tions and  predilections.  Mr.  Bell,  lor 
several  years  after,  kept  a  hosier  s  shop 
near  Hulborn  Bridge.  The  writer  of 
this  article  saw  Mr.  Bell  in  the  act   of 
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making  himself    very    merry  at  the  ex-  White  Conduit  House,  in  the  London- 

pense  of  Mr.  Rowldod    Hill's  hearers,  field,  at  Hackney,  and  elsewhere.      Mr. 

■when,  previous  to    his   establishment  iu  Bell  was   living   in    genteel    retireitient 

the  Surrey-road  rbapei,  he  used   occa-  on  a  small  farm    at  Hyde,  near  Edge- 

sionally  to  preach  in  the  open  air  near  ware,  in  the  winter  of  1794-5. 


HYPOCHONDRIACS >ERVES BLUE    DEVILS. 

Concluded  fi-ora  p.  445. 


/^NEMarsilaushad  that  pleasant  sort 
of  madriess,  that  he  verily  thought  all 
the  ships  which  put  to  shore,  upon  the 
Pyraeum,  were  his  own.  He  would 
therefore  number  them,  and  dismiss 
them  ;  receive  a  fresh  cargo  with  that 
joy  as  if  be  were  their  master.  He 
afterwards  declared,  when  cured,  that 
his  vapours  were  very  pleasant. 

Grimm  speaks  of  a  gentleman,  .J.  J. 
de  Mairan,  whose  old  va!et  de  cbam- 
bre  had  established  a  sort  of  concor- 
dance between  the  state  of  the  ther- 
mometer and  his  master's  dress  ;  and 
when  M.  de  Mairan  asked  him,  in  the 
morning,  How  is  the  thermometer  1  he 
answered,  at  ratteen,  or  at  velvet,  or  at 
fur,  according  to  the  degree  of  cold. 

Tlie  following  most  extraordinary 
event  happened  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the 
autumn  of  1804,  and  may  be  relied  on 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  No  better  illustra- 
tion of  what  has  preceded  could  be  in- 
troduced. The  violence  of  a  fall  de- 
prived Sir  Henry  F.  of  his  faculties, 
and  he  lay  entranced  several  hours  ;  at 
length  his  recollection  returned — he 
faintly  exclaimed,  "  Where  am  I  ?" 
and,  look'og  up,  found  himself  in  the 
arms  of  a  venerable  old  man,  to  whose 
kind  offices  Sir  H.  was  probably  in- 
debted lor  his  life.  "  You  revive," 
said  the  venerable  old  man  ;  "  fear  not, 
yonder  house  is  mine  ;  I  will  support 
you  to  it  ;  there  you  shall  be  comfort- 
ed." Sir  H.  expressed  his  gratitude  : 
they  walked  gently  to  the  house.  The 
friendly  assistance  ol  the  old  gentleman 
and  his  servants  restored  Sir  H.  to  his 
reason  ;  his  bewildered  faculties  were 
re-organized  :  at  length  he  suffered  no 
incoi.venience,  exceptinj?  that  occasion- 
ed by  the  bruise><  he  received  in  the  tall. 
Dinner  was  annouticed,  and  the  good 
olii  man  en'reated  Sir  H.  to  join  the 
party  ;  be  accepted  the  invitation,  and 


was  shewn  into  a  large  hall,  where  he 
found  sixteen  covers  :  the  party  consist- 
ed of  as  many  persons — no  ladies  were 
present.  The  old  man  took  the  head 
of  the  table  ;  an  excellent  dinner  was 
served,  and  rational  conversation  gave  a 
zest  to  the  repast.  The  gentleman  on 
the  left  of  Sir  H.  asked  him  to  drink  a 
glass  of  wine,  when  the  old  man,  in  a 
dignified  and  authoritative  tone,  at  the 
same  time  extending  bis  hand,  said, 
"  No  !'  Sir  H.  was  astonished  at  the 
singularity  of  the  check,  yet,  unwilling 
to  offend,  remained  silent.  The  instant 
dinner  was  over,  the  old  man  left  the 
room,  when  one  of  the  company  ad- 
dressed him  in  the  following  words  : — ■ 
"By  what  misfortune.sir,  have  you  been 
unhappily  trepanned  by  that  unfeeling 
man  who  has  quitted  the  room  ?  O,  sir! 
you  will  have  ample  cause  to  curse  the 
hour  that  put  you  into  his  power,  for 
you  have  no  prospect,  in  thi^  world, 
but  misery  and  oppression,  perpetually 
subject  to  the  capricious  hurnour  of  that 
old  man  ;  you  will  remain  in  this  man- 
sion for  the  remainder  of  your  days  • 
your  life,  as  mine  is,  will  become  bur- 
densome ;  and,  driven  to  despair,  your 
days  will  glide  on,  with  regret  and  niel- 
airchoiy  reflection,  in  one  cold  and  mis- 
erable sameness.  This,  alas  !  has  been 
my  lot  for  fifteen  years  ;  and  not  mine 
only,  but  the  lot  of  every  one  you  see 
here,  since  their  arrival  in  this  cursed 
abode  !"  The  pathetic  manner  that  ac- 
companieii  this  cheerless  narrative,  and 
the  singu'ar  behaviour  of  the  old  mao 
at  dinner,  awoke  in  Sir  Henry's  breast 
sentiments  ol  horror,  and  fie  was  lost  in 
stiipor  some  minutes  ;  when  recovering, 
he  SHid,  '  By  what  autho'-ity  <an  any 
man  detain  me  ajjainsi  niv  iivill  ?  I  will 
not  submit  ;  I  will  opj.ose  him,  force 
to  force,  il  necessary.'  "  Ah,  sir!"  ex- 
claimed a  second  gentleman,  "  your  ar- 
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gument  is  jiist,biit  your  threats  are  vain  ;  or  with  no  uieaning.  But  what  is  the 
tlie  old  mail,  sir,  is  a  niagirian  ;  we  origin  o\  these  nerves  ?  where  did  they 
know  it  by  fatal  experience  :  do  not  be  fiisi  appear  ?  are  they  indigenous  or 
rash,  sir  ;  your  attempt  would  prove  in»ported  ?  are  the  sensations  innate  or 
futile,  and  your  punishment  would  be  acquired  ?  who  was  the  rirst  man,  or 
dreadhd."  '  1  will  endeavour  to  es-  tirsl  woman,  that  had  nerves  ?  if  bred 
cape,'  said  Sir  H.  *'  Your  hopes  are  at  home,  who  was  the  Bakewell  of  the 
groundless,"  rejoined  a  third  gentleman  ;  day?  if  abroad,  and  so  imported,  or 
"for  it  was  but  three  mouths  ago, when,  smuggled  over,  what  might  we  give  ia 
in  an  attempt  to  escape,  I  broke  my  leg."  exciiange  ? — perhaps  bone  and  muscle, 
Another  said,  he  had  broken  his  arm,  a  sorry  barter  :  but  the  cusiom-bouse 
and  that  many  had  been  killed  by  falls,  entries  have  no  such  records  within 
in  their  endeavours  to  escape  ;  others  fitty  years,  for  nerves  have  not  been  a 
had  suddenly  disappeared,  and  never  marketable  commodity  for  a  longer  |ie- 
been  heard  of.  Sir  H.  was  about  to  nod:  yet,  upon  further  consideration 
reply,  when  a  servant  entered  the  room,  it  might  nave  crept  into  this  country 
and  said  his  master  wished  to  see  him.  with  some  contraband  article,  like  the 
"Do  not  go,"  said  one  ;  "Take  my  ad-  plague  ;  for  the  infection,  like  it,  has 
vice,"  said  another  ;  "  For  God's  sake,  been  pretty  general.  Some  have  bold- 
do  not  go."  Tlie  servant  told  Sir  H.  ly  said,  it  came  over  in  chests  of  tea  ; 
he  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  begged  he  but,  as  a  coa.modiiy  can  only  come 
would  follow  him  to  his  master  :  he  did,  troin  a  place  where  it  is,  and  never  from 
and  found  the  old  man  seated  at  a  tat'le  a  place  where  it  is  not,  that  assertion, 
covered  with  a  dessert  and  wine:  he  as  to  the  celestial  empire,  isdonbtlul; 
arose  when  Sir  H.  entered  the  room,  besides.  Dr.  Johnson  had  no  nerves, 
and  asked  pardon  for  the  apparent  rude-  yet  swallowed  oceans  of  that  beverage 
ness  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  com-  called  tea.  Nerves  could  not  we  ihink, 
mitting  at  dinner  ;  "  For,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been  imported  froni  France; 
am  Ductor  Willis  ;  you  must  have  heard  the  French  inay  liave  nerves,  since 
of  me  ;  T  confine  my  practice  entirely  they  have  invented  a  word  called 
to  cases  of  insauiiy  ;  and  as  I  board  and  eiiniii,  which,  alter  all,  is  but  dabbling 
lodge  insane  patients,  mine  is  vulgarly  in  'hings  they  know  nothing  about,  or 
called  a  mad-house.  The  persons  you  show  nothing  of  ;  just  as  many  peo- 
dined  witfi  are  madmen  :  I  was  unwil-  pie  liere  talk  as  familiarly  about  pfiiloso- 
ling  to  tell  you  this  before  dinner,  fear-  phy  as  about  pnppv-dogs.  From,  ihe 
ing  it  would  m.ake  you  uneasy  ;  for,  al-  Neihei  lands  they  could  not  have  cuine  ; 
though  I  know  them  to  be  perfectly  a  Dutchman  has  not  time  to  be  nervous, 
harmless,  you  very  naturally  might  have  Nor  from  Grmany  ;  fortho'  their  nov- 
had  apprehensions."  The  surprise  of  els  and  plays  go  very  far  towards  a  trial 
Sir  H.  on  hearing  this  was  great  ;  his  of  the  nerves,  by  tie  endless  introduc- 
fears  subsiding,  the  doctor  and  Sir  H.  tion  of  ghosts,  murders,  incests,  and  all 
passed  the  evening  agreeably.  the  genuine  horrific,  still,  where  do 
But  let  us  recur,  and  add  a  few  '  more  people  laugh  more,  or  enjoy  Bologna 
last  words'  upon  nerves  and  nervous  sausages,sourkrout, and  white  beans, bet- 
people. — Nervous  people,  so  called,  ter  than  they  cio  ?  From  Russia, Sweden, 
whether  deeply  afflicted  at  their  tea-  Denmark,  or  P<.iland  ?  It  is  in  vain  to 
table,  or  really  bed-ridden  with  '  the  imagine  that  these  northerns  had  any 
don't-know-how-I-leel  '  disease, — may  nerves  to  export  ;  for  a  nervous  man  to 
they  be  pitied  or  sneered  at  ?  Like  the  exist  whole  months  in  the  midst  oi  snow 
gout,  (a  disease  rarely  known  out  of  the  and  ice,  is  as  out  of  character,  as  for  an 
pale  of  fashion,)  the  quality  have  con-  elephant  to  be  comfortable  in  a  lady's 
trived  also  to  pick  up  a  little  chit-chat  boudoir.  Could  those  Russian  noble- 
about  the  nervous  system,  and  every  men  be  supposed  nervous,  who  stole 
bodily  and  mental  complaint  (and  of  Dr.  Clarke's  hat,  or  who  combed  their 
the  last  there  is  no  end)  are  resolved  heads  in  public  with  their  fingers  ?  un- 
into  this  disorder,  with  some  meaning,  questionably  not.     Again,  could  north- 
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ern  ladies  be  suspected  of  nerves,  who,  can,  or  cannot,  lift  a  full  glass  to  her 
accordidg  to  the  tnacted  laws,  were  not  bead  to  put  her  rickety  nerves  into  a 
allowtd  to  get  drunk  before  nine  o'clock  more  steady  pace.  Who  might  be  the 
in  the  evening  ?  The  northerns  are,  inventor,  there  is  now  no  knowing  ;  it 
therefore,  acquitted  of  infecting  us.  If  is  sufficient  that  it  is  w >l  among  ihe  urtes 
we  look  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  we  perdit(£,  but  per  sontra.  JSo.ne  have 
find  the  Italian  ever  Hddling  or  dancing,  said,  that  Pandora  let  ntrvts  A)  out  of 
and  therefore  without  nerves.  The  her  malignant  box,  to  plague  the  high 
Spaniard,  who  is  continually  strumming  and  mighty;  but  this  is  false  ;  it  is 
bis  guitar,  or  at  mass,  has  no  nerves,  against  all  chronology  :  thai  affair  took 
The  Turk,  with  his  hookha,  dividing  place  before  nerves  appeared,  and  the 
bis  time  between  the  smoke  of  tobacco  hypothesis  can  be  no  way  maintained 
and  the  sanctity  of  the  Koran,  and  the  but  upon  the  grounds  of  a  metempsy- 
sweets  of  his  harem,  has  no  nerves  ;  so  chosis,  or  transmigration  of  good  and 
little,  indeed,  can  he  be  suspected,  that,  evil  from  the  earliest  ol  all  titnes.  But 
when  the  bow-string  is  within  one  inch  whoever  was  the  inventor,  the  posse-sor 
of  Its  office,  he  su(»mits  to  the  will  of  of  nerves  has  indisputably  also  the  pos- 
fale,  crying  out  God  is  God,  and  Ma-  session  of  a  fund  of  anecdote,  supplying 
hornet  IS  his  prophet  :  his  head  and  his  conversation  with  a  most  charming  de- 
wealth  are  then  put  into  a  sack,  and  tail  of  ihe  tremors,  the  trepidations,  the 
carried  to  the  sultan  of  the  suolime  palpitations,  the  feelings,  the  spasms, 
Porre,  who  calls  hiuiseif God's  shadow,  the  shudders,  the  sudden  somethings, 
and  it  would  be  impolite  to  the  last  de-  the  inexplicable  how-do  I-do-to-day- 
gree  to  impute  nerves  to  him.  If  we  go  ishness,  w'luch  nervous  people  alone,  pe- 
to  the  newly-discovered  islands  of  Au-  culiarly  canstructed,  feel  in  the  highest 
stralasia,  they  have  no  idea  of  these  perfection,  and  describe  with  the  most 
nerves.  We  beg  pardon,  in  due  time  marvellous  accuracy,  seeming  to  enjoy 
they  may  be  infected,  for  we  trade  there  ;  the  very  luxury  of  complainiug.  Nerves 
the  savage  monarciis  get  civilized,  gel  has  moreover  very  nearly  banished  those 
rich,  and  so  mav  become  nervous,  vulgar  complaints,  colds,  cougl-.s,  &c.  ; 
Were  we  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  to  talk  of  which  now  is  a  mark  oi  ill 
the  whole  globe,  however,  we  must  ad-  breeding.  A. id  here  one  word  is  ne- 
niit,  at  last,  that  nerves  are  indigenous,  cessary  in  detence  of  spasms,  which  is 
that  they  have  not  been  imported,  that  the  second  order  of  the  first  class  of  the 
we  are  not  infected  from  abroad, and  we  third  species  of  the  first  genus  of  nerves, 
must  look  further  still  tor  their  oriiiin.  The  tainily   of    spasms  has  tr^atly   in- 

My  mother,  who  is  now,  God  bless  creased  among  polished  people,  and 
her,  in  her  seventieth  year,  positively  nothing  can  be  so  cruel  as  to  dendf  the 
assures  me,  there  was  no  such  things  as  only  remedy  which  nerves  has  found 
nerves  in  her  young  days.  My  aunt  out  for  spasms  in  the  stomach,  leading, 
Tabitha,  a  spinster,  confirms  the  <ame  ;  as  we  know,  to  gout  in  the  stomach, 
yet,  strange  to  say,  she  has  contrived  to  which  is  cherry-brandy.  Some  may- 
pick  up  a  new  set  of  nerves  for  private  affect  to  sneer  at  this  best  of  all  pre- 
use,  and  which  may  account  for  her  lib-  scriptions  in  the  pharmacopoeia  ol  nerves; 
eral  orders  to  an  Italian  liqueur  mer-  but  this  I  know,  another  aunt  of  mine 
chant  in  the  neitihhourhood,  who  deals  cures  all  her  diurnal  spas'Vis  so,  and  that 
in  choice  cordiaU,  foreign  and  British,  tnay  be  attested  before  the  lord-n.ayor. 
Were  I  to  accuse  my  aunt  of  being  in  — Lastly,  nerves  afflict  people  of  prop- 
liquor,  the  charge  would  be  deemed  erty  beyond  all  others.  Iiet  me  but 
gross  or  indelicate  ;  but  when  I  say  see  the  dividend-books  at  the  bank,  and 
that  she  u-;es  the  liqueurs  occasionally,  I  will  engage  to  put  a  -\-  against  the 
and  strutiy  according  to  allowed  lash-  names  of  the  nervous.  A  man  oi  tea 
ion,  lo  drive  away  nerves,  I  am  strictly  thousand  a  year  has  nerves  ;  so  ha-  his 
in  order.  When  my  aunt  has  the  nerres,  lady,  and  her  servants  know  it ;  it  twen- 
she  oUen    tries  how    steadily    her  hand  ty  thousand  a    year,  the  c^ise  is    despe- 
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lenances  of  thp  possessor's  ;  hut  if  fifty 
th(jiisaiir]  a  year  and  upwards,  the  for- 
lorn hopp  has  arrived,  the  crisis  is 
coiriH,  the  hahn  of  gilead  is  ta[)ped, 
thf'  death-watch  is  heard,  the  dogs 
howl  at  iiif{hl  in  the  rourt-yaid,  the 
wiitdin-j-sheet  is  niglitly  seen  in  the 
candle,  the  patient  i«  wheeled  al)OUl  in 
a  Bath  chair  hy  a  tootiTian  ;  he  fancies 
himself  made  of  glass,  and  shall  be 
briike  to  pietes  ;  and  that  the  Bank, 
where  all  his  treasure  is,  will  break  also  ; 
and  the  very  sijjht  of  the  physician 
winds  up  the  catalogue  of  nerves  at  the 
full.  But  in  the  country  there  are  no 
nerves.  We  don't  call  twenty  miles 
round  London  the  country  ;  for  since 
wealth  lias  stretched  himself  into  conn- 
Iry-liouses  contiguous  to  the  irietropolis, 
|()  has  nerves  ;  yes,  nerves  has  intruded 
into  the  grange,  the  lodge,  the  park. and 
the  house  ;  shunning  ship-builders' 
yanls,  and  scenes  of  business.  Ireland, 
Seotland,  and  Wales,  are  also  free  :  as 
Lo  the  first,  the  allusion  is  only  to  the 
residents  :     the    absentees,   who    walk 


about  Bath,  Cheltenham,  and  London, 
are  nervous  lo  the  last  degree.  A'-  for 
the  Scotch,  they  are  so  iiational  as  to 
discard  nerves  ;  and  the  honest  and 
peaceable  Welchman  traverses  his 
mountains  without  even  having  lieard. 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  made-up 
homunculus,  or  incubus,  or  blue  devil, 

as  NERVES. 

Nervous  people  should  be  called 
nerveless  jieople— being  withoutstrength. 
Thus  Pope — 

Here  sunk  Thalia,  nerx'cless,  faint  and  dead, 
Had  not  her  sister,  Satire,  held  her  head. 

Lastly,  a  nervous  man  was  formerly 
supftosed  to  describe  a  man  of  muscle, 
brawny  make,  of  strength,  as  we  now 
understand  of  a  nervous  style.  But 
the  iTioderns  call  a  nervous  man  as 
one  devoured  by  ennui,  trembling  like 
a  leaf,  frijrhtened  at  his  own  shadow  ; 
and  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  put 
the  tail  of  an  eel  into  curling-paper,  as 
to  talk  such  people  out  of  their  fidget- 
ting  maladies. 


SONG. 

Air—"  Here  awa\  there  awa" 

1 

'Tis  sweet  on  tlie  hill  top,  when  morning  is  shining, 

To  watch  tlierich  vale  as  it  brightens  below  ; 
'Tis  sweet  in  the  valley,  «hen  day  is  declining. 

To  mark  the  far  mountains,  deep  tinged  with  its  glow. 
But  deai-er  to  me  were  one  moment  beside  thee. 

In  the  wi;d  of  the  desart,  while  love  lit  thine  eye  : 
For  in  weal  or  in  woe,  or  whenever  betide  thee, 

Thou'rt  the  charm  of  my  life,  the  miiJ  star  of  my  sky. 
2 
The'.i  fly  to  me  here,  while  the  noontide  is  glowing  ; 

The  greenwood  is  cool  in  the  depth  of  its  glooms. 
There  I've  wove  thee  a  seat,  where  the  wild  flowers  are  blowing, 

And  the  roses  thou  lov'st  shi  d  their  dearest  perfumes. 
There  we'll  talk  of  past  griefs,  when  our  love  was  forbidden, 

When  fortune  wasadverse,and  friends  would  deny  ! 
But  myheart  was  still  true,  though  its  fervour  was  hidden 

Kroiu  the  charm  of  my  life,  the  mild  star  of  my  sky. 

3 
Then  haste,  my  beloved,  the  moments  are  flying, 
And  catch  the  bright  fugitives  ere  they  depart, 
That  each  its  own  portion  of  pleasure  supplying. 

May  wake  the  mute  rapture  thai  dwells  in  the  heart : 
And  when  age  shall  have  temper'd  our  warm  glow  of  feeling, 

Though  our  spirits  are  sober'd.  less  ardent  our  joy. 
Our  ;ove  shall  indure.  though  youth's  lustre  is  stealing 
Froiatlie  charm  of  my  life,  the  mild  star  of  my  sky. 
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RECU^CILEMK^T. 


Although  the  tear-drop  gliding 
Makes  thee  lovelier  than  before, 

Vtt  Weep  not  at  ray  chidinjc, 
I  will  never  chide  thee  more. 

Let  thy  lip  no  longer  quiver, 
l.et  thy  bosom's  heaving  cease, 


Though  they  lend  more  bliss  than  ever 
To  the  lon\;,  long  kiss  of  peace. 

Could  my  lips  with  scorn  deceive  thee, 
I  might  boast  our  broken  tie  ; 

But  to  lose  thee,  and  to  leave  thee, 
Wtre  to  part  with  peace  and  die. 


TO    A    MOURNER. 


THE  creeping  worm  that,  weak  and  weary, 

Was  slumbering  in  its  narrow  cell, 
Knraptur'd,  bursts  that  prison  dreary. 

And, fluttering,  leaves  its  willier'd  iliell  : 
Gently  moving gaily  roving 

Far  away  from  rai-thly  care 
Soaring  brig!uly wafted  liglitly 

Through  the  boundless  fields  of  air. 


Thou,  Mourner  !  dry  that  thoughtless  tear, 
And  gaze  uo  more  upon  the  dead  ; 
'Tis  but  a  solitary  bier  ! 
No  earthly  spirit  lingers  there  ; 
On  wings  of  light  to  Heaven  'tis  fled  ! 

Nevi  Month.  July. 


PHILOSOPHICAL    IV^UIRIES. 


Col.  Macdonald,  on  the    North-West 
Magnetic  Pole. 

I  Rejoice,  that  the  Uisfov -ry-Ships  are  to 
pioceed  again  to  explore  the  Polar  Hasin 
to  the  westot  Baffin's  Bay.  From  acrouiits, 
as  far  as  they  have  yet  been  published,  it 
does  not  appear  lo  me  that  the  vast  accumu- 
lation of  thick  ice  will  admit  of  proceeding 
We?tward  on  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  the 
newly-discovered  Georgian  Islands;  which, 
however,  ought  to  be  completely  explored, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the  precise 
position  of  the  Nortli-west  Magnetic  Pole; 
and  also  to  find  what  advantages  the  Whale 
Fishery  may  derive  from  these  discoveries. 

[t  has  not  been  made  maiiitest  that  there  is 
no  [la-sage  from  R''pul>e  Bay,  into  tiie  Polar 
B<;s<n.  This  would  be  the  shortest  course  to 
the  Hyperborean  Coast,  along  which  alone, 
there  seems  to  nie  to  be  the  best  eliaiice  of 
getting  to  Bheniigs  Shaits;  and  this  on 
nearly  the  parallel  of  70  degrees.— Sh.uld 
the  ice  oppose  a  Western  progress  along  tins 
inhospitable  coa-t  of  about  85  degrees  of  re- 
duced longitude,  no  resource  will  remain  but 
to  achieve  the  object  by  land.  As  the  Coun- 
try is  inhabited  iiy  several  tribes  of  Indians, 
whose  dispositions  are  unknown,  a  certain 
cautious  mode  of  proci'duie  is  iiilispensable. 
— under  ihese  circumtances,  KuiOjjean  na- 
tio  .s,  interested  in  tli'  object  to  be  accom- 
plished, should  join  in  the  expense  of  estab- 
lishing a  ciiaiii  of  small  posts  of  the  blocii- 
hou-e  description,  as  otherwise,  progress, 
combined  with  safety,  would  be  quite  im- 
possible.—The  Posts  (as  nistant  as  possible 
from  each  other)  in  ght  be  constructed  of 
such  materials  as  the  country  aflbrded. —  It 
is  pro  'able  that  the  Fur  trade  might  be  ma- 
terially benefited  by  this  measure,  requiring 
tini*'  and  resolute'  enterpr  se. —  iiven  if  a 
Nortli-west  Passage  is  effected  by  sea, 
through  Bheriiig's  Straits,  navigation  will  de- 
rive littie  advantage  from  it,  aa  far  as  regards 


the  comparative  duration  of  Voyages  to  dis- 
tant quarters. 

Any  person  may  be  convinced  of  this  by 
applying  a  thread  to  a  snip'ssupposed  course 
on  the  projection  of  tiie  Sphere,  called  a 
Chart.  By  this  simple  trial,  a  line  to  Ben- 
gal, passing  througn  Baffin's  Bay  and  Biier- 
ing's  Straits,  will  be  to  a  line  from  Enghind 
to  Bengal,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  tne 
proportion  of  15  to  3:i. —  Again,  aline  from 
England  to  China,  by  a  Nortli-west  Passage, 
and  the  same  by  the  Cape  and  Straits  of  Sun- 
da,  will  be  in  the  proportion  of  tne  lengths  of 
39  to  32,  nearl>. —  Here  we  have,  indepen- 
dent of  the  great  risk  of  the  navigation,  a 
great  addition  of  run. — The  Nortli-east  Pas- 
sage rouiid  Nova  Zembla  and  Cape  Taimu- 
rin,  the  most  Northerly  of  Russia,  nas  not  yet 
been  clearly  ascertained  ;  and  tlieie  is  rea- 
son to  tiimk  that  there  is  land  to  the  N.  E.  of 
this  Cape,  towards  Bhering's  Straits.  But 
even  supposing  a  North-east  Passage  practi- 
calilf,  a  line  from  Eiiglarid  by  it, and  thiough 
these  Straits,  to  China,  and  the  common  line 
through  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  woii.d  be,  in 
relative  lengths,  neatly  in  the  pioportion  of 
44  to  32.  Two  persons  in  making  this  deci- 
sive experiment  of  comparative  measure- 
ment, may  not  go  over  precisely  the  same 
course:  but  any  arising  difference  will  not 
amount  to  1,  or  I  -J,  and  consequently  will 
not  militate  against  t;ie  resulting  coi. elusions. 

fn  addition  to  the  celebrated  Magnetic 
Authors,  mentioned  in  my  former  Commu- 
nication, I  omitted  the  name  of  Dr.  Gilbert, 
w  hi>,  in  Ills  "  Pnysiologia  Vova  iVlagnete," 
and  in  other  publications,  lias  displayed  ex- 
perimentally and  theoretically,  more  knowl- 
edge of  tins  occult  and  obscure  -cience,  as 
far  as  it  iias  arrived,  than  all  the  otiier  au- 
thors put  tOiCther.  H,^  also  adopted  the  no- 
tion of  diiterent  iVIa?:netic  Pol'^s.  In  neces- 
sarily abandoni  g  the  supp"S.lion  of  a  South- 
east and  South-west  M;ignetic  Pole,  on  ac- 
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junt  of  finding  no  adequate  variation  con- 
iguous  to  their  imaeiied  sites,  the  existence 
fa  movKif;  Magnetic  Caii-e  ound  the  SniUh 
'i>le  also,  will  remain  dubious,  till  a  contin- 
led  trial  of  the  variation  dunng  a  series  of 
<'ars,  on  the  nearest  Terra  Firma  to  that 
*»le,  shall  indicate  su.  h  concluMon  as  may 
e  satisfartniy  to  Philosophy,  i  throw  out 
he  idea,  hiranse  certain  anomalies  of  vana- 
inn  in  South  latituiies,  require  some  such 
apposition. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  Urban,  that  the  solidity 
if  the  earth  may  tie  urged  against  the  possi- 
)ility  of  a  movioft  Magnetic  rause  :  but 
ivhat  proof  have  we  that  the  Sphere  we  live 
)n,  is  =olid  beyond  the  degree  of  thickness 
equisite  to  preserve  its  form  from  being  ma- 
erially  altered  by  its  rapid  motion  round 
he  Sui';  by  its  diurnal  motion  round  its  ax- 
s  ;  and  by  its  motion  r.  und  ilscommo'i  cen- 
;re  of  gravity  with  the  Moon?  Newton  in 
lis  chair,  proved  by  science,  what  the 
French  Philosopliers  cohfi' m(  d  by  actual 
Measurement  ;  viz.  the  difference  between 
the  Equatorial  and  Polar  diameters  of  the 
Earth,  arising  from  the  projection  of  the 
Globe  at  the  Equator,  by  its  rotatory  mo- 
lion.  Wpre  the  Earth  a  solid  to  its  centre, 
this  motion  on  an  imaginary  axis,  would  not 
give  it  the  ascertained  form  of  an  oblate 
spheroid;  asa  iard  solid  liot'y  moving  in  emp- 
ty space,  cannot  be  supposed  toyield  intotliat 
5hap->,  by  any  law  of  action,  as  yet  unfolded 
by  scienVe.  The  planet  Jupiter  is  above 
thirteen  hundred  times  the  hulk  of  the  Earth; 
and  Saturn,  independent  of  his  double  ring, 
is  about  a  thousand  times  the  bnlii  of  our 
gliibe.  These  dimensions  are  made  out  by 
the  clearest  rules  of  science.  If  we  apply  to 
these  prodigiou-  bodies  the  reasoning  of 
Newton  relative  to  plastic  forms  moving  va- 


riously, there  is  no  ground  for  concluding 
that  theyare  solid  sub'-tancesto  their  centres. 
If  they  were,  their  vast  weight  would  require 
infinitely  more  attraction  than  probably 
even  the  sun  could  furnish.  True,  notiiing 
is  Impossible  with  the  Deity,  whose  laws  of 
Nature  are  as'-imple,  ;  s  they  are  beanlifully 
efficient,  but  we  honour  hi^  name  by  follow- 
ing such  rea-oiiing  as  Newton's,  inferior  as 
be  was  to  infinite  beings  : 

"  Superior  bein^?,  when  of  late  they  saw, 
A  mortal  man  unfold  all  Nature's  law  ; 
Ailniir'd  such  wisdom  in  an  earthly  shape. 
And  sht'w'd  a  Newton  as  we  shew  an  ape." 

It  is  diffirult  to  write  on  such  a  subject; 
but  still  we  are  cenainly  more  warratiied  in 
concluding  that  the  earth  is  not  a  solid 
throughout,  than  the  reverse. 

Duniitr  the  next  voyage,  I  take  it  for 
granted,  that  the  requiMte  scientific  prepara- 
tions will  be  made  for  commencing  to  dis- 
cover whether  or  not  the  nen  ly-;iscertained 
Magnetic  Cause  has  a  movement  ;  and  this 
can  only  be  made  out  in  du?  process  of  time. 
The  Dipping  Needle  to  be  u>ed  should  be  of 
a  vpry  light  construction,  and  might  in  its 
plane  carry  a  very  light  card,  marked  as 
usual,  With  the  whole  turning  on  a  point. 
By  means  of  a  graduated  circumference 
round  the  exact  meridian  to  be  laid  off,  and 
a  scale  of  mir.ul«»s  on  one  of  the  extremities 
of  the  needle,  this  whole  contrivance  would 
shew  the  variation-dip  and  diuri.al  variation, 
while  the  observations  of --ubscq  nent  periods 
would  mark  the  alteration  or  stability  of  the 
North-west  Magnetic  Pole.  The  whole  tom- 
pass  of  Science  hardly  offers  a  subject  of 
higher  inteiest. 

John  Macdonald. 


CORXUCOPIA 

OF   LITERARY    CDRIOSITIES   AND    REMARKABLE    FACTS. 


(London  Magazines,  June  and  July.) 


STREET  MEETING. 
A  Sunday  newspaper,  a  few  years 
ago,  u;ave  the  tollowiug  characteristic 
specimen  of  what  he  calls  "  that  an- 
tient  fortnula,  which  may  be  termed 
An  Englishman  s  Dialogue." 

A.  (advancing)    How  d'ye  do,  Brooks  ? 

B.  Very  well,thank'ee  ;  how  do  you  do? 

A.  Very  well,  thank'ee  ;  is  Mrs.  Brooks 
well  ? 

B.  Very  well,  I'm  much  obliged  t'ye. 
Mrs.  Adams  and  the  children  are  well,  I 
hope  ? 

A-  Quite  well,  thank'ee. 

(A  pause.) 

B.    Rather  pleasant  weather  to-day. 

A.  Yes,  but  It  was  cold  in  the  morning. 

B.  Yes,  but  we  must  expect  that  at  this 
time  o'vear. 

(Another  pause, — neckcloth  twisted  and 
switch  twirled.) 

A.  Sfeii  Smith  lately? 

B.  No, —  I  can't  say  I  have; — but  I 
have  secD  Thomson. 


A.  Indeed---and  how  is  he  ? 

B.  Very  well,  thank''*e. 

A.  I'm  glad  of  it. —  Well, — good  morn- 
ing. 

B.  Good  morning. 

Here  it  is  always  observed,  that  the  speak- 
ers, having  taken  leave,  w  alk  faster  than  us- 
ual for  some  hundred  yaids. 


SINGULAR    WORM. 

A  worm  ot  a  very  curious  nature, 
has  heen  found  hy  the  cook  of  the 
Kins's  Arms,  in  Dock,  Plymouth,  on 
opening  a  cod-fish  destined  for  an  en- 
tertainment. It  is  ahout  four  inches 
long,  and  shaped  like  a  soal,  with  a 
month  apparently  intended  to  act  as  a 
sucker  :  l)Ut  what  renders  it  more  re- 
markable, is  a  clothing  of  the  most 
dazzlm-T  green  leathers,  equal  in  bril- 
liancy to  ihose  of  the  peacock,  on  the 
back,   which   gives  it  a  very  singular 
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aspect.  Between  the  feathers  are  sharp 
quills,  reseiji filing  liuise  011  '  ttie  tVettiil 
porc'iiptne,'  hut  comparatively  smaller. 
The  animal  would  seem  too  Urge  to 
feed  on  the  cod,  but  mig'.it  rather  be 
considered  as  a  parasite,  whicli  is  a 
frequent  attendant  on  the  fish  species. 

THE  KING  OF  THE   SPIDERS. 

The  sexton  ot  the  church  of  St. 
Eustace,  at  Paris,  amazed  to  find  tre- 
queutiy  a  pariicuiar  lamp  extinct  early, 
and  yet  the  oil  consumed  only,  sat  up 
S'-'veral  riii^hts  to  discover  the  cause. 
At  length  he  detected  that  a  spider  of 
surprising  size,  came  down  the  cord  to 
drink  tiie  oil.  A  still  more  extraordin- 
ary instance  of  the  ►;ame  kind  occurred 
durin;j  the  year  1751,  in  the  cathedral 
of  Milan.  A  vast  spider  was  obser- 
ved there,  whi  h  fed  on  the  oil  of  the 
lamps.  M.  Morand,  of  the  academy 
of  sciences,  has  described  this  spider, 
and  lurnished  a  drawing  of  it.  His 
words  are — Le  corps,  couleur  de  suie, 
arrondi,  iermine  eyipointe,  avecle  dos 
et  les  pottes  ve  lues,ptioit  quatre  livres. 
This  spider,  of  four  pounds  weight,  was 
sent  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
placed  in  the  imperial  museum. 

SOUTH-AMERICAN     SPIDER. 

There  exists  inAmerica  an  enormous 
spider,  whose  size  (the  body  being  an 
inch  and  a  half  louse.)  enables  it  to  at- 
tack even  small  birds.  M.  Moreau  de 
lonnes  has  furnished  a  memoir  on  its 
manners,  as  observed  by  him  in  Mar- 
tinique. It  spins  no  web,  but  lodges 
in  I  he  crevices  of  the  rorks,  and  throws 
itselt  with  main  force  upon  its  prey  :  it 
kills  humming-birds,  fly-bird3,and  small 
lizards,  taking  spenal  care  to  seize  them 
by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  knowing  that 
they  may  thus  be  killed  with  the  great- 
est ease.  Its  strong  jaws  seem  to  in- 
fuse a  poison  into  the  wounds  which 
they  inflict,  for  such  wounds  are  consid- 
ered much  more  dangerous  than  they 
would  be  by  iheir  depth  alone.  It  en- 
velopes its  eggs,  to  the  number  of  from 
1800  to  2000  in  a  ball  of  white  silk, 
and  this  fecundity,  joined  to  its  tenacity 
of  lite,  would  soon  cause  the  island  to 
be  ovei  rtm  with  it,  had  it  not  active  and 
innumerable  enemies  in  the  red  ants, 
which  destroy  the  greater  part  of  the 
young  spiders. 
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NEW   INVENTION   TO     WALK   ON   WATER. 

A  Mr.  Kriu,  of  Glasi^ow,  has  invented  a 
mactiine  by  winch  he  is  enabled  to  walk 
on  tiie  ^urfa^e  of  the  water  with  perfect  safe- 
ty, at  the  ratf-  of  three  miles  in  the  liour.  Mr. 
Kent  lately  walked  on  the  Alonkland  Canal, 
at  the  rate  i)f  three  miles  in  the  hour,  which 
was  witnessed  by  about  'i\)ii  persons. 

CAUSE     OF    THE     DIURNAL      VARIATION    OF 
THE    NEEDLE. 

The  diurnal  vuriation  of  the  needle  has 
been  ascribed,  in  a  memoir  of  I\I.  Ampere, 
to  the  atlernate  change  of  temperature  of  the 
two  rpjion;,  during  the  d'urnal  rotation  of 
the  globe;  the  influence  of  temperature  oq 
electric  actions  liaving  l>een  e>tablished  by 
M.  Dessaijfnes  and  others.  "  We  must  add 
also,"'  says  lie,  "  among  the  electroaiotive 
actions  01'  the  diflcrent  pf.its  of  the  earth, 
that  of  the  roagnet  minerals  which  it  con- 
tanis,  and  wnich  should  be  considered  as 
voltaic  piles.  The  elevation  of  temperature 
wliich  takes  place  m  the  conductors  of  elec- 
tric currents,  ought  also  to  take  place  on  the 
terrestrial  glolie.  Is  not  this  the  cause  of  that 
internal  heat  in  the  earth,  which  has  been  es- 
tablished by  recent  observations  ?  And  when 
we  consider  that  this  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture produces,  when  the  current  is  sufficient- 
ly energetic,  a  permanent  incandescence, 
accompanied  by  the  most  brilliant  light, 
without  coinbu-tion  or  loss  of  substance, 
may  we  not  conclude  that  opaque  globes  are 
so,  on  account  of  the  little  energy  of  the 
electrical  currents  wh>ch  are  est;;blished  in 
them,  while  those  whicii  shine  by  themselves 
derive  their  light  from  the  more  active  cur- 
rents which  they  possess  ?" 

HYDROPHOBIA. 

The  official  Gazette  of  Berlin  gives  a  cor- 
rect list  of  persons  whose  deaths  have  been 
occasioned  by  hydrophobia,  in  the  different 
provinces  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  la 
the  space  of  ten  years  the  number  of  deaths 
was  16!)t),  and  from  IS16  to  1819 exclusively, 
there  were  i053deathsoccasioned  by  this  ma- 
lady ;  whence  It  results  that  in  Prussia  ^719 
persons  have  died  in  consequence  of  being  bit- 
ten by  mad  dogs.  These  numerous  accidents 
have  excited  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  has  been  acknowledged,  that 
the  only  means  of  diminishir.g  the  evil  is  the 
imposltiO!)  of  a  heavy  sumptuary  tax  upoa 
all  individuals  who  siiall  keep  dogs  without 
having  occasion  for  their  services. 

ANOTHER    DEMAND   ON    THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY 
OF    LONDON,    FOR    ^^'20,000. 

A  Mr.  Leii  berger,  an  ingenious  machine- 
maker,  at  INuremburg,  asserts  that  he  lias 
solved  the  pro!)lcin  of  givir.g  an  horizontal 
direction  to  the  air  ballooii,  and  he  olTers  to 
set  out  on  his  aerostatic  voyag^e  from  Nurem- 
berg to  London,  as  soon  as  the  Royal  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  (the  Koyal  Society)  wiil  en- 
gage to  pay  him  on  his  arrival  in  London  the 
reward  of  '-iO,OOOif .  sterling,  which  it  has  of- 
fered ior  this  discovery. 

BURNs's     MONUMENT. 

The  sum  collected  forthe  jiurpose  of  erect- 
ing a  monument  to  Burns  in  Edinburgh  is 
rear  1530 i..  Mr  Flaxham,  the  artist,  has 
generously  undertaken  its  execution  without 
any  pecuniary  advantage, allowing  the  whole 
sum  to  be  expended  in  the  materials  and  la- 
bour. 
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THE    UXICOHN. 

Anotheranimal  lesPinhiing  the  description 
of  the  H'licorn,  a~  fjiven  by  Pluiy,  is  now  on 
its  w.iy  to  t  lis  country  from  Afiii-a  ;  It  near- 
ly resembles  tlif  lior^e  in  fijjure,  hut  is  much 
smaller,  and  the  s  ngle  horn  projertinij  'rom 
the  fore  head  is  eonsideiably  bhorter  than  is 
given  in  tlie  real  or  -upposed  delineations  of 
that  doubtful  creatine. 

THE    TERPIDIOlV. 

A  musical  instrument  of  an  entirely  novel 
descii!)tioii,  has  lately  a'fived  in  Loidon. 
The  iiistruTient  hasexcit'-d  a  bi£;h  de«;ree  of 
interest  on  the  continent  ;  and  tiie  inventor, 
Wr.  Bnschmann,  ha*  obtained  the  mo^t  tla!- 
terinjj  testimonials  of  -ijiprobation  from  ma- 
ny relebralcd  musical  c  'aracters  in  G'-rma- 
iiy  ;  an'l  it  is  rcpreaeiited  to  us  by  those  who 
have  heard  it  in  tl;is  coui'try ,  as  bein^  a  very 
delio;  it'ul  iiistiu:rent,  combining  the  svveet- 
nes-  of  the  flute  and  clarionet  wah  the  ener- 
gy of  the  horn  and  hassoon,  and  yielding  a 
fuU  and  ric'n  harmony,  rcscnsbl  nean  orches- 
tra of  wind  instruments.  Th  s  sorprisinj;  ef- 
fect is  said  to  be  pro-iuced  l)y  the  mo-t  simple 
combination  of  a  ^rade  of  w«odrn  staves  ! 

MAGVIFICKVT   ORGAMSEO    FO-SIL. 

Productive  as  thecoasi  of  Dorset-hire  (be- 
tween Charmouth  and  Lyme)  has  been  in 
specimensof  orfr;ini-ed  fossils,  t!ie  iiiterestina; 
vestio-ps  of  the  pr  nia*v;il  world, f  see  an  account 
of  another  specimen  found  at  the  same  spot,  in 
»iir  last)  none  have  hitherto  been  discovered 
thereof  so  fine  a  character,  and  in  such  raie 
pe-fpction,  as  a  skeletr.n  f.und  upon  a  ledge 
of  rock,  a  few  days  since,  by  Miss  Mary  Am- 
ing, of  Lyme,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east- 
ward of  that  town  The  animal,  whose  re- 
mains have  be^-n  thus  l>rousht  to  light  by  this 
persevering  and  su'"cessful  collef  torot  extra- 
neous fossils,  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  species  called  Tchthijosaiirici  vu!f;arh, 
■which,  in  times  we  kn''W  nothing  of,  was  a 
common  inhabitant  of  the  parts  where  his 
bones  at  present  repose,  lis  s  elelon  lies  in 
high  relief  upon  a  mass  of  tlie  Mw  marl 
which  alternates  on  the  western  coast  of  Dor- 
setshire with  the  strata  of  blue  lias,  and  pre- 
sents the  complete  osteology  of  the  monster 
commeiicinfi:  at  the  snout  and  termirafng 
with  the  last  process  of  the  caiu'al  vertebrae. 
Its  length  is  5  feet,  and  the  natural  arraiige- 
iTientofiliehoi.es  is  so  little  disfurbed,  that 
the  mo^-t  perfect  idea  mav  be  obtained  of  its 
original  curious  and  terrible  formation. 
Formidable,  however,  as  it  must  have  been 
alive  and  in  action,  it  was  but  a  A«A)/,  eom- 
pared  w  th  another  fossil  of  a  similar  des- 
cription fonnd  by  Miss  Amiiig  about  six 
weeks  ago  near  the  sj)ot  in  question.  The 
remains  of  this  beast  measure  nearly  90  feet 
in 'pn;'-tb;  its  vertf>braf»  are  95  in  number  ;  its 
head  5  feet  long  ;  the  jaws  nearly  of  the 
same  extent;  and  its  teeth,  round  and  sharp 
at  the  point,  (equally  calculated  for  piercing 
and  tearing,)  are  full  three  inches  long  a:id 
one  inch  in  diameter.  Could  man  be  coeval 
with  such  monsters  as  these  .'  Tim  latter  an- 
imalis  called  the  Ichthyosaurus  Platyodon. 

NEW   Isr.AVDS. 

Captain  Billinghausen,  commander  of  a 
Russian  vessel,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to- 
wards the  Antarcti'-k,  has  fallen  in  with 
three  islands,  in  lat.  560  S.  covered  with  show 
ind  with  a  volcano  od  one  of  them. 


A'ATWRAL  HISTOKV. 

A  short  time  ~iiip, as  Dav  d  Virtue, mason, 
at  Auclitertiol,  a  village  tour  miles  distant 
from  Kirkaldy  in  S'-olland,  wasdressnga 
barley  mili-slone  from  a  large  bb  ck,  after 
cutting  away  a  part,  oe  fouad  an  ask  or  liz- 
ard in. b'dded  111  the  stone.  It  was  ab<  ut  one 
inch  and  a  quarter  long,  of  a  brownish  yel- 
low cob  ur,  round  head  with  b,  ght  spark- 
ling projecting  eyes.  When  found,  it  was 
ap()aieiitly  dead,  but  after  lying  about  tive 
minutes  expiis^d  to  the  air,  it"beg;in  to  -hew 
signs  of  life  One  of  the  workmen  put  snuff 
on  Its  eyes,  whch  seemed  to  give  the  animal 
gr-afpain:  it  soon  ran  f,)rwards  and  back- 
wards with  great  cler'ty.  After  the  lapse 
of  about  half  an  hour  it  wa-  brushed  ofi'  the 
stone  aiid  killed.  When  found,  t'e  animal 
was  ly  ng  in  a  round  cavity  coiled  up  thu«  (), 
the  cavity  itself  beiiig  an  exact  impresson  of 
the  animal.  Ths  stone  is  naturally  a  little 
damp  ;  and  about  half  an  inch  all  round  the 
a'iimal  wa^  of  a  soft  sand,  (moist),  the  same 
colonrof  thean^mal  itself.  Therf  were  about 
I4('et  of  earth  above  the  rock,  aid  tie  spot 
w,  ere  the  block,  in  which  the  lizard  was 
found,  was  rut  from  the  quarry,  was  about  7 
or  8  feet  deep  in  the  rock,  so  tiiat  the  animal 
was  from  '21  to  ^'2  feet  from  the   surface. 

BLINDNESS    IV     RORsEs. 

A  corresjiol, dent  says,  "  From  many  years' 
experience,  I  am  convinced  there  is  no  cause 
to  which  the  blindness  in  horses  can  so  justly 
be  asc-ibed.  as  the  humour  of  the  driver  to 
have  the  «i?«A-f;-sor  A//n(^er5  of  the  bridle  sit 
close  or  snug,  as  it  is  turned;  by  which 
there  is  unavoidably  a  pre-sure  on"^the  side 
of  the  eye,  which  necessarily  causes  beat, 
with  much  irntat  on,  and  consequently  a  lo- 
cal fever." 

An  agriculturist  cxi.resses  hisenrprise  that 
many  faimeis  in  the  light  billy  situations 
should  f  Iniigh  their  landsas  if  they  wde  wet 
— famely  U(,' aid  down  the  hulls';  whceas, 
by  plough. ng  acioss  them,  all  the  rain  would 
be  st(  ppcd  by  the  ridges,  instead  of  running 
to  the  hot, on:,  and  fefitienlly  carrying  the 
seed,  so'l,ar,d  manuiewith  it.  He  has  prov- 
ed the  superiority  of  (lip  plan  from  expeii- 
ence  Ho  also  mentions  that  some  years 
ago  he  s'  t  broad  beans  between  the  rows  of 
the  prii.c  pal  part  of  a  crop  of  potatoes, 
wliicb  not  oily  sheltered  them,  but  conduct- 
ed the  dews  to  their  ioof.s,;,nd  both  produced 
excellent  crops;  but  in  a  sma'l  part  winch 
was  no(s«^t  with  beans,  the  po'atoe^  were 
scorched  nj  ,  and  hardly  worth  digging. 

NFW  IVVEXTK'NS. 

Extraordinary  Printing-  Press.  — M.  Hell- 
farth,  a  prir  ler  at  Erfnrfii  m  Germany,  has 
cot.trivfd  a  press  capable  of  pr'i  to  g  eight 
sheet  at  a  time,  and  of  throwii.g  otT  seven 
thousand  coj>ies  of  each  sheet  n  the  space  of 
twelve  hou's;  which  amount  alt  •gether,  to 
no  fewer  thao  fiftif-six  thousand  sheets  prin- 
ted on  both  sides.  The  machine y  is  i  nl  into 
motion  by  a  s  n.-rle  horse,  and  three  mer  are 
a^'le  to  supply  the  paper  and  remove  it. 
Each  sheet  perfects  itself. 


NATURAL  PHFNOMEA'ON. 

It  is  i^lated,  in  accounts  from  Giessen,  in 
Hesse-Darm-tadi,  that  on  the  3d  "f  May 
18.1,  there  fell  in  dilVer-i.t  parts  of  (hat  cty' 
arain  of  the  colour  of  blood.    Professor  Zim.' 
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mermann  analyzed  it,  and  says,  its  compo- 
nent parts  were  oxyd  of  iron,  au  earthly 
arid  id'acide  de  tefre)  and  cr.rbon.  Many 
of  tiie  inhabitants  were  much  alarmed  by 
this  red  shower. 

MRS.    PIOZZI. 

One  whose  name  liad  be.-n  familiar  to  the 
literacy  world,  who  had  >urvived  many  years 
the  ^reat  and  gifted  imlividiials  of  the  first 
intellertnal  circle  of  the  last  century,  is  no 
more.  J«>hnMMi,  Burke,  Reynolds  Oarrick, 
Goldsmith,  and  the  other  immortal  characters 
of  that  ci'cle.  have  Ions;  been  "gathered  ti 
their  fathers;"  while  the  interest  their  mem- 
ory inspires,  causes  the  death  of  Mrs.  Piozzi 
to  originate  a  numerous  train  of  moiiniiul 
associations.  Almost,  if  not  the  vt  ry  last 
person  liviig- connected  with  that  srrejit  uni' n 
of  mental  excellence  an.i  social  enjoyment, 
she  seemed  to  have  been  a  bond  still  joining 
them  with  a  present  existence,  which  her 
death  has  now  rent  a-iinder.  As  Mrs.Tlirale, 
she  received  Dr.  Jolnison  under  the  hospia- 
ble  roof  of  her  husband  in  I  76  3,when  she  was 
26  year- of  age  ;  and  in  18-20,  she  opened  a 
ball  anions  anew  generation  of  mankind,and 
in  a  new  era  of  literature,  science,  and  art. 
Hf'W  ma  y  celebrated  persons  appeared  be- 
fore her  duin^  her  lone  and  felicitous  exist- 
ence, who  have  pa-sed  aw  ly  ''  in  du^t  to 
re-t  !"  How  brilliant  mu-t  have  been  the 
rec'Mlections  of  her  unclouded  life,  made  up 
of  enviable  intimacies,  cheerful  gaiety,  a;id 
the  cu!  tivation  of  lighter  literature— but  tliat 
life  lias  closed,  for 

thLj  that  creep  and  they  that  fly 

Shall  end  where  they  began. 

A  B.ith  papersays,  "  On  Wedne-day  last 
May  'i,  in  the  S2A  \ear  of  her  age,  died  Hes- 
ter l.,ynch  Piozzi,  the  once  celebrated  Mr-. 
Ttiiale  ;  descended  both  on  the  paternal  and 
miiternal  side,  from  the  ancient  and  respect- 
able famil  es  of  the  t'ottons  and  S.ilisbuy  , 
in  Nortii  Wales,  but  still  more  distnguisiied 
as  the  intimate  friend  asid  associate  of  Dr. 
Jorinson,  Binke,  Sir  .J.  Reynolds,  Garrick, 
Go'd>mith,  Murphy,  and  most  of  tho-e  litera- 
ry i-onsteli;iti()ns  which  formed  the  Augustan 
galaxy  of  the  last  century.  Tiie  world  has 
i()ng  uiiown  in  what  estimJtion  her  society 
wa>lield  ill  that  circle  ■a  here  these  illustrioiii 
men,  with  Mrs.  Mo  .tague,  Mrs.  Carter,  V>sy, 
Boscaweii,  and  others,  foimed  a  coterie  lare- 
ly  surpassed  in  thi-  or  any  other  country. 
The  V. vanity  of  tnis  lady's  niind  was  a  never- 
failing  source  of  pleasure  to  all  who  had  the 
good  fortune  toenj'  y  her  society,  w  lile  the 
brilliancy  of  her  wit,  tempered  by  invaria- 
ble goiid  Humour  atid  general  benevolence, 
delighted  all  whu  approached  her,  and  ott'en- 
ded  mme  ll-^r  manners  were  highly  polish- 
ed and  graceful  ;  her  erudition,  tlieVcsult  of 
a  regularly  i  lassial  educalicm,  u  der  the 
learned  Dr.  Collyer,  was  much  more  pro- 
fo'i  -d  than  those  who  only  <  onversed  superfi- 
ciiUy  with  her,  were  I  kely  to  discover;  for 
wisely  consideringthe  line  u-ually  prescribed 
in  su  li  pur-uts  to  iier  sex,  s!ie  made  no  df- 
play  of  iier  scholarship,  yet  was  alwa>  s  ready 
to  Jive  Ht  testimony  when  prop.^rly  caUed 
out  t  indeed,  on  those  occasions,  it  was  im- 
po-s  ble  alto^'Cther  to  concnal  the  iich  and 
rare  acf|Uiremeiit-,  in  parlous  scipiices,  which 
th  s  la  ly  I  ossessed.  Her  writings  are  many 
of  them  iiefo  p  the  pubic  ;  a-'  d  if  some  m- 
cliae  to  coudemn  a  colloquial  sty  le,  in  which, 


perhaps,  she  was  too  fond  of  indulging,  all 
must  admire  the  pow^r  of  her  genius,  and  the 
elegance  ofher  talent, so  variously  cisplayed. 
She  was  particularly  happy  in je?/xrfVApii< — 
numbers  of  wh:ch  lie  scattered  amongst  her 
friends,  and  will,  we  hope,  be  collected. 

DR. CALLCOT. 

May  15.  In  the  nf-i£!>bourhood  of  firistol, 
Di.  C'"allcot.--This  celebrated  Musician  ob- 
tained, early  in  life,  the  highest  reputation 
for  original  genius  and  profound  science.  A 
large  share  of  the  deliirht  received  by  the 
Publick  for  the  l^ist  yo  >ear-  has  been  d'rived 
from  the  performance"  of  his  compesit.ons  ; 
and  as  long  as  vocal  music  continues  to  be 
heaid  or  studied,  his  name  must  hold  a  place 
in  the  esteem  and  adm  ration  of  all  ),ersons 
of  ju-t  feeling  and  true  taste.  Independent- 
ly of  his  piofessional  acquirements,  his  at- 
tainments in  general  L.tnratuie  were  extra- 
ordinary. But  the  more  coi  spicuous  fea- 
tures inhis  character  were  the  good,  the  cen- 
tle,  and  amiable  qualities  of  his  mind.  N>v- 
er  has  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  man  to  excite 
tleeper  or  warmer  feelings  in  the  breasts  of 
his  friends,  or  lo  call  forth  a  more  unbounded 
sympathy  lor  his  afflictions.  He  has  left  a 
family  to  lament  him,  who  are  all  known  to 
the  public  by  their  talents  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the   arts. 

REV.    THOMAS    SCOTT. 

At  Aston  Sanford,  the  Rev  Thomas  Scott, 
rector  of  that  parish,  and  many  years  Chap- 
lain to  the   Lock  Hospital. 

The  Rev.  Tiomas  Scotl  was  a  nat've  of 
Yorkshire,  and  soon  after  his  entrance  oa 
the  ministry,  he  became  a  most  zealous  Cal- 
vinist,  which  occasioned  his  l»"ing  elected  to 
the  joint  chaplainsiiip  of  the  Lork  Hospital, 
when  the  late  Rev.  Martm  Madan  was  un- 
der the  necess.ty  of  relinquishing  that  situa- 
tion in  consequence  of  his  public  vindication 
of  Polvgamy.  Mr.  Scott  afterwards  had  a 
diiference  with  his  coadjutor,  Mr  De  Coet- 
logon,  on  some  points  of  doctrine,  which 
produced  a  curious  kind  of  schism  in  that  es- 
tablishment, and  ended  in  tiie  removal  of 
both  preachers. 

Mr.  Scott  was  formerly  curate  of  \Ve  fern 
Underwood  and  Ravens:one,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  afterwards  vicai  of  Oiney, 
from  whence  he  removed  to  the  rectory  of 
Aston  Sanford  in  the  same  county.  He  wag 
an  ir.def-it'gal.le  labourer  in  the  theological 
field  asthefollowins:  list  will  testify  : 

The  Force  of  Truth,  a  Marvellous  Narra- 
tive of  his  own  Life,  1779.  The  Scriptural 
Doctrineof  Civil  Government  and  the  Dut  es 
of  Subjects,  17^-2.  The  Rights  of  Gnd,  1793. 
Th*"  Religious  Character  of  Great  Britain, 
1793.  l.s-ayson  the  most  important  Suhj-cts 
in  Religion,  1793.  Treatise  on  Growth  iu 
Grace.  On  the  inspiration  of  tlie  Holy 
Scriptu'csin  Answerto  Paine's  A  ije  of  Rea- 
son, !796.  Sermons  on  Select  Subjects,  1797. 
A  Family  BTole  wth  Notes,  1797.  The 
Warrant  and  Nature  nf  Faith  considered, 
1798.  On  the  Signs  of  the  Times,  1799  A. 
Mi-sionary  Sermon  at  St.  Anne's  Blackfri- 
ars,  180i.  F<iur  >.-rin<ms,  on  Repentance, 
th=  Fvil  of  Sin,  Chii-t's  Love  to  Sinners,  and 
t:ie  Promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  180:'.  Ser- 
>  on  on  the  Death  of  J.  New  nil,  1803.  Chroii- 
ol  1  ical  Tables  to  the  B  ble.  w  th  Mt  ps, 
ISII.  The  .Jew-  a  Bi'ssinr  to  Nations,  a 
S<>'ii)OPat  St.  l,^wrei;ce,  Jewry.  1810.  Re- 
marksoa  the  Bt:>nup  of  Lincoin's  Relutatiun 
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of  Calvinism,  1819.  Joy  in  Heaven,  a  Ser- 
mon for  the  female  peiulentiary,  IP12. 

M;iy  27.  In  (he  97(h  year  of  her  a^e,  Mrs 
Watts,  relict  of  Mr.  Johi;  Watts  formerly  of 
Brackley,  Northamptonsliire.  Mr.  Watts 
was  origMiiilly  by  trade  a  plumber,  and  bas- 
ing a  comfortable  indopeiidenie,  kept  an  o- 
peu  table  on  market  days  for  the  neii^hbour- 
ing  sentlemen  and  <iergy.  Amonjjst  .lis 
guests  onsueh  occasions  Ma's  that  most  exrel- 
Jeiit  man,  Mr.  Moore,  tiien  a  poor  curate. 
wlio  ceas!tig  to  l)e  so  frequent  in  his  visits  as 
lie  used,  Mr.  Watts  asked  him  the  reas  in. 
The  'eply  was  candidly,  that  as  he  owed 
IVlr.  W  ten  pounds,  wiuch  he  was  unable  to 
pay,  he  therefore  felt  a  little  delicacy  as  to 
intruding  on  his  hospitable  table.  Mr. 
Wait-  begged  lie  would  not  giveit  athouglit, 
hut  come  as  usual,  and  added  that  he  had 
twenty  pounds  more  at  his  service.  In  the 
course  of  their  after-lives,  such  are  the  mys- 
terious wavsof  Providence,  ftlr.  Walts  tell 
into  decayed  circumstances,  and  the  poor 
curate  became  Jrchbish  p  of  Canterbury.  In 
this  elevated  rank.  Dr.  John  xMooie  did  not 
forget  hjs  generous  host,  but  contributed  to 
make  his  latter  days  comfortable,  besides 
settling  an  annuity  to  the  widow,  which  was 
regularly  paid  by  theArchbisliop's  family  to 
the  day  of  her  deatii.  This  gratifying  anec- 
dote will  be,  we  trust,  a  sufficient  apology 
lorouniofi.iiig  the  demise  of  a  person  of 
comparative  oliscurity. 

At  Hucknall  Torkard,  John  S|iray,andon 
the  following  morning  Mercy  his  wife;  the 
former  aged  71,  the  latter  69  years.  From 
their  great  attachment  to  each  other,  they 
were  called  the  "  two  doves;"  they  were  nev- 
er known  to  quarrel,  nor  ever  went  out  on 
business  w  ithout  accompanying  each  other  ; 
they  were  buried  in  the  same  grave  ;  afteraf- 
fordiiigin  their  lives  an  example  of  conjugal 
attachment,  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  perhaps 
never  equalled. 

At  Brussels,  the  Ex-Conventionalist  Qui- 
rette. —  He  wasone  of  the  four  Deputies  who, 
with  the  Minister  at  War,  Hournonville, 
went  on  the  3d  of  April,  l793,  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Gen.  Dumourier  to  ainst  (hat 
Ceneral  and  to  takebimto  Panst  be  tried; 
but  were  then  selves  am  sted,  and  delivered 
by  Dumourier  to  the  Austrian  General  Clair- 
fait,  and  were  kept  in  prison  in  Germany 
two  years  and  a  half,  until  they  were  ex- 
changed for  the  Duchess  of  Augouleme  in'93. 

At  Slieal  House,  the  27th  nil.  at  (he  advan- 
ced age  of  112  years,  Ann  M'Kae,  tlie  wid- 
ow of  a  Kintail  farmer  Until  the  last  win- 
ter slie  had  ntvor  known  a  day's  sickness, 
and  her  organs  of  seeing  and  hearing  were 
unimpaired  ;  ai.d  not  many  muntlis  ago  i^he 
would  run  a  race  w  irh  any  of  h^r  sex  of  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.  Old  age  is  pro- 
verbial for  peevish  and  fretful  complaints  of 
the  degeneracy  of  the  new  rare  which  starts 
up  around  theiii;  but  the  lamei  tation  of  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  was  some  wiiat  singular, 
and  being  desGri|>tive  of  the  state  of  civiliza- 
tion in  which  her  native  country  was  in  tier 
younger  days,  we  render  it  into  Kiiglish, 
though  with  the  loss  of  the  force  of  the  ex- 
pression in  the  original — "  I  have  seen  liap- 
py  days  in  Kintail,  wf.en  every  substantial 
retainer  had  two  wives,  one  in  the  valley, 
and  another  in  thchill,  and  when  there  was 
butone  prayerand  twograces  in  theparibh  !" 


LITERARY. 

Dr.  JoHV  Reid  has  published  a  second 
edition,  with  consnerabie  atiditiors,  of  his 
Essays  (in  //i/poc/uindriaiis,  and  other  /V'fr- 
V07IS  Jifferliuiis.  On  a  su  ject  like  this,  ma- 
ny peoi'le  led  inclined  to  dwell  vMth  an  in- 
tense personal  interest  ;  and  th.-y  will  cer- 
tainly noi  be  repelled  l-y  the  style  in  wnich 
Dr.  Reni  lias  treated  it.  We  iiave  seldom 
read  a  more  entertaining  performance. 
Mai'y  anecdotes,  and  some  of  a  ludicrous 
nature,  a' e  detailed.  In  one  instance,  tiie 
Doctor  was  asiied  for  bark,  or  some  corro- 
borative medicine,  to  enable  ins  iiatiprl  to 
go  through  an  imp'-dding  suit  in  C'liaiiceiy. 
He  was  not  then  ill,  but  he  expected  to  be 
SO;  aiid,  we  think,  very  rationally.  T;,e 
sty  e  of  tiiese  essays  is  lively  and  spirited, 
<'xhibiting  great  ease  of  coiiiposititm,  and 
happiness  of  illusir;;t!0;i. 

We  unders'and  tliatsoine  of  our  most  po- 
pular poets  are  emidoyed  in  framing  Hymns 
and  Psalms  for  the  use  of  the  Kstabhshed 
Church  of  England.  The  design  is,  as  far  as 
we  can  collect,  dilTerent  from  otiiers  with 
which  our  readers  must  be  acquaint!  d  ;  tlie 
intention  being  tnat  the  Psalm  of  the  Day 
should  coiiicide  witii  the  Lesson  which  it  fol-  i 

lows  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  sentiment  in 
each  shouifl  be  the  same.  Indepei.dentiy  of 
such  benefit  as  must  result  from  this  ;  ian, 
the    assistance    of  Sir    W.   Scott,    Messrs. 

Cr4BBE,       SoDTnEY,        MiLMAN,        Heber, 

Wbaxgham,  and  others,  will  necessarily 
confer  a  character  on  the  verse,  which  relig- 
ious poetry  has  long  wanted. 

To  those  wno  take  murli  interest  in  tlie 
enjoyments  of  the  table,  Mr.  Accnivi's 
Tri-ntise  on  Culinary  Chemistry,  aud  the  sci- 
entific principles  of  Cookery,  \\\.\  form  an  at- 
tractive object  of  study.  Aitersnmiry  phil- 
osophical (iisMuisitions  on  the  food  of  man, 
and  an  exposition  of  the  impui  taiice  of  the 
ait  of  cookery,  he  |irocceds  to  analyze  the 
general  operations  of  tl^e  kitchen,  aid  con- 
cludes with  recommending  uud  explaining 
the  best  and  most  wholesome  of  its  prepara- 
tions. To  seine  such  work  as  this,  Mi.  Ac-  \\ 
cum  was  in  duty  to  the  public  iiouiid  ;  having  ' 
in  his  previous  freatibe  on  the  "  Adniteiatioii 
ot  Food,  and  Cu!ii:ar>  Poisons,"  iiispiied 
a  horror  of  ordiiiaiy  ailments  into  oui  m'lids, 
which  it  is  unquesiionahly  the  purpose  of 
the  present  volume  to  allay.  Our  satisfac- 
tion is  great  on  tinding,  on  this  oi  casion,  not 
Death,  but  "  Health  in  the  Poi."  We  are 
once  more  reconciled  to  the  tlesh-pots  of 
Egypt.  For  wtiat  we  shall  veiituie  to  re- 
ceive, we  shall  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Accum. 
To  say  the  truiii,  thi  re  are  many  plain  and 
useful  d.rectioiis  laid  down  here,  foi  which 
housekeepers  are  indeljted  to  li;ni;  being 
free  from  tlie  objections  generally  advanced 
aga'ust  the  recipes  of  professed  cooks— va- 
riety of  u.ater'als  and  prodiaaiiiy  of  ex- 
pense. This  work  is  published  by  Mr.  Ack- 
erman,  into  whose  hands  it  came  in  conse- 
qiie.ice  of  some  unfortunate  circumstances, 
well  known  to  tlie  public 

Tiie  Life  of  a  Boy  ;  by  the  Author  of  the 
Panorama  of  Youtn  :  2  vol-,  is  published. 

Hank  and  Fashion  ;  or  the  Mazes  of  Life  ; 
by  Mr.  Freer.     3  vols. 

A  Selection  of  the  Correspondence  of 
Linnaeu- and  other  Naturalists,  from  Origi- 
nal MSS;  b>  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  M.  1).  F.  U.S. 

Fidelia  ;  or  the  Prevalence  of  FashioR. 
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